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CHAP.    XXXVIII. 

Queen's  popularity Re-eflablifhment  of  the  pro- 

i  eft  ant  religion A  parliament- Peace  with 

France-* — Bifguft  between  the  queen  and  Mary 
queen  of  Scots Affairs  of  Scotland Refor- 
mation in  Scotland Civil  wars  in  Scotland—— 

Interpofal  of  the  queen  in  the  affairs  of  Scotland 

- — Settlement  cf  Scotland French  affairs 

Arrival  of  Mary  in  Scotland Bigotry  of  the 

Scotch  Reformers JVife  government  of  Eliza- 
beth. 

IN  a  nation  to  divided  as  the  Englifh,  it  could  fcarcelyC  FT  A  P. 
be  expected,  that  the  death  of  onefovereign,  andthe^°~^J 
acceffion  of  another,  who  was  generally  believed  to      *i£3- 
have  embraced  oppofite  principles  to  thofe  which   pre- 
vailed, could  be  the  object  of  uriiverfal  fatisfa&ion  :   Yet 
Vol.  V.  B  fo' 
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.CHAP,  fQ  much  were  men  difpleafed  with  the  prefent  conduct  of 

l_  1       '.affairs,  and   fuch  apprehenfions  were  entertained  of  fu- 

x558«     turity,    that   the    people,    overlooking    their  theological 

Queen's  po-  , .  -  n-   ,  .  ,  r  ■  ,    .  ,  , 

lolarity.  duputes,  expreiled  a  general  and  unfeigned  joy  that  the 
fcepter  had  palled  into  the  hand  of  Elizabeth.  That 
princefs  had  discovered  great  prudence  in  her  conduct 
during  the  reign  of  her  filler ;  and  as  men  were  fenfible 
of  the  imminent  danger,  to.  which  me  was  every  moment 
expofed,  companion  towards  her  fituation,  and  concern 
for  her  fafety,  had  rendered  her,  to  an  uncommon  degree, 
the  favourite  of  the  nation.  A  parliament  had  been  af- 
fembled  a  few  days  before  Mary's  death  ;  and  when 
Heathe,  archbimop  of  York,  then  chancellor,  notified  to 
them  that  event,  fcarcely  an  interval  of  regret  appeared  ; 
and  the  two  houfes  immediately  refounded  with  the  joy- 
ful acclamations  of  "  God  fave  queen  Elizabeth  :  Long 
l<  and  happily  may  me  reign."  The  people,  lefs  actuated 
by  faction,  and  lefs  influenced  by  private  views,  ex- 
preffed  a  joy  ftill  more  general  and  hearty  on  her  procla- 
mation ;  and  the  aufpicious  commencement  of  this  reign 
prognosticated  that  felicity  and  glory,  which,  during  its 
whole  courfe,  fo  uniformly  attended  it  \ 

Elizabeth  was  at  Hatfield  when  fhe  heard  of  her 
filler's  death  ;  and  after  a  few  days  me  proceeded  thence 
to  London  through  crowds  of  people,  who  firove  with 
each  other  in  giving  her  the  flrongeft  tellimony  of  their 
affection.  On  her  entrance  into  the  Tower,  fhe  couki 
not  forbear  reflecting  on  the  great  difference  between  her 
prefent  fortune  and  that  which  a  few  years  before  had  at- 
tended her,  when  me  was  conducted  to  that  place  as  a 
prifoner,  and  lay  there  expofed  to  all  the  bigotted  malig- 
nity of  her  enemies.  She  fell  on  her  knees,  and  expreiled 
her  thanks  to  Heaven,  for  the  deliverance,  which  the  Al- 
mighty had  granted  her  from  her  bloody  perlecutors ;  a 

a  Burnet,  vol,  ii.  p.  373. 
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deliverance,  fhe  faid,  no  lefs  miraculous  than  that  which  CHAP. 
.  .  ,  -  XXX*  111. 

Daniel  had  received  from  the  den  of  lions.     This  act  or    .  _„  . 

pious  gratitude  feems  to  have  been  the  laft  circumflance,  if:3- 
in  which  fhe  remembered  any  part  hardfhips  and  injuries. 
With  a  prudence  and  magnanimity  truly  laudable,  me 
buried  all  offences  in  oblivion,  and  received  with  affabi- 
lity even  thofe  who  had  a&ed  with  the  greateft  malevo- 
lence again  ft  her.  Sir  Harry  Bennifieid  himfelf,  to  whofe 
cuftody  file  had  been  committed,  and  who  had  treated  her 
with  feverity,  never  felt,  during  the  whole  courfe  of  her 
reign,  any  effects  of  her  refentment b.  Yet  was  not  the 
gracious  reception,  which  fhe  gave,  proftitute  and  un- 
diilinguifhing.  When  the  bifhops  came  in  a  body  to 
make  their  obeifance  to  her,  fhe  expreffed  to  all  of  them 
fentiments  of  regard  ;  except  to  Bonner,  from  whom 
fhe  turned  afide,  as  from  a  man  polluted  with  blood,  who 
was  a  juft  object  of  horror  to  every  heart  fufceptible  of 
humanity  c. 

After  employing  a  few  days  in  ordering  her  domeftic 
affairs,  Elizabeth  notified  to  foreign  courts,  her  filler's 
death,  and  her  own  acceflion  to  the  crown.  She  fent 
lord  Ccbham  to  the  Low  Countries,  where  Philip  then 
refided  ;  and  fhe  took  care  to  exprefs  to  that  monarch,  her 
gratitude  for  the  protection  which  he  had  afforded  her, 
and  her  defire  of  perfevering  in  that  friendfnip  which  had 
fo  happily  commenced  between  them.  Philip,  who  had 
long  forefeen  this  event,  and  who  lliil  hoped,  bv  means 
of  Elizabeth,  to  obtain  that  dominion  over  England, 
of  which  he  had  failed  in  efpoufmg  Mary,  immediately 
difpatched  orders  to  the  duke  of  Fcria,  bis  ambaffador  at 
London,  to  make  propofals  of  marriage  to  the  queen  ; 
and  he  offered  to  procure  from  Rome  a  difpenfation  for 
that  purpofe.  But  Elizabeth  foon  came  to  the  resolution 
of  declining  this  propolal.     She  faw,  that  the  nation  had 

•>  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p   374.  c  Ibid.     Keylin,  p.  icz. 
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chap,  entertained  an  extreme  averfion  to  the   Spanifh  alliance 
XXXVIII. 
^^■s-    „  during  her  filler's  reign  ;  and  that  one  great  caufe  of  the 

355s-  popularity,  which  file  herfelf  enjoyed,  was  the  profpecl  of 
being  freed,  by  her  means,  from  the  danger  cf  foreign 
fubjeclion.  She  was  fenfible,  that  her  affinity  with  Phi- 
lip was  exactly  fimilar  to  that  of  her  father  with  Cathe- 
rine of  Arragon  ;  and  that  her  marrying  that  monarch 
was,  in  efFecl:,  declaring  herfelf  illegitimate,  and  inca- 
pable of  fuceeeding  to  the  throne.  And  though  the 
power  of  the  Spanifhr monarchy  might  ftill  be  fufficient, 
in  opposition  to  all  pretenders,  to  fupport  her  title,  her 
mafculine  fpuit  difdained  fueh  precarious  dominion, 
which,  as  it  would  depend  folc'y  on  the  power  of  ano- 
ther, mufl  be  exercifed  according  to  his  inclination  ''. 
But  while  thefe  views  prevented  her  from  entertaining 
nny  thoughts  of  a  marriage  with  Philip,  fhe  gave  him  an 
obliging,  though  evafive,.  anfwer ;  and  he  ftill  retained 
fuch  hopes  of  fuccefs,  that  he  fent  a  mcflenger  to  Roms, 
with  orders  to  folicit  the  difpenfation-. 

The  queen  too,  on.  her  fiftes*s  death,  had  written  to- 
Sir  Edward  Came,  the  Eng'ifh  ambaflador  at  Rome,  t'd 
notify  her  acfceiHan  to  the  pooe  ;  but  the  precipitate  na- 
ture of  Paul  broke  through  all  the  cautious  meafures  con- 
certed by  this  young  princefs.  He  told  Carne,  that  Engr 
land  was  a  fief  of  the  hoiv  fee  ;  and  it  was  great  temerity 
in  Elizabeth  to  have  affumed,.  without  his  participation^ 
the  title  and  authority  of  queen  :  That  being  illegiti- 
mate, fhe  could  not  pofnbly  inherit  that  kingdom  ;  nor 
could  he  annul  the  fentence  pronounced  by  Clement  VII. 
and  Paul  III.  with  regard  to  Henry's  mawktge  :  That 
were  he  to  proceed  with  rigour,  he  fhould  punifh  this 
criminal  invafion  of  his  rights,  by  rejecting  all  her  ap- 
plications ;  but  being  willing  to  treat  her  with  paternal 
indulgence,,  he  would   ftill  vkecp  the  door  of  grace  open 

d   Camden  ia  Kennet,  p.  jto,     Burnet,  vol.  it.  p.  3-5. 
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to  her:   And  that  if  fhe  would  renounce  all  prctenfions  tor  H  A  P. 

XXX  VJ J ' 

the  crown,  and  fubmit  entirely  to  his  Will,  me  ihould  ,_  _  J 
experience  the  utmofi  lenity,  compatible  with  the  dignity  x5i8- 
of  the  apoitolic  fee0.  When  this  anfwer  was  reported 
to  Elizabeth,  fhe  was  aftonifned  at  the  character  of  that 
aged  pontiff;  and  having  recalled  her  arrrbafiador,  flic 
continued  with  more  determined  resolution  to  purfue 
thofe  meafuues,  which  fke  had  •  already  fecretly  em- 
braced. 

The  queen,  not  to  alarm  the  partizans  of  the  catholic 
religion,  had  retained  eleven  oi  her  lifter's  counfellors  ; 
but  in  order  to  balance  their  authority,  fhe  added  eight 
more,  who  were  known  to  be  affectionate  to  the  protec- 
tant communion  ;  the  marquis  of  Northampton,  thj  earl  Re-eda- 
of  Bedford,  Sir  Thomas  Parry,  Sk-  Edward  Rogers,  Siftll'e  *,",' 
Ambrofe  Cave,  Sir  Francis  Knolles,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  tantrel.i" 

lltUA. 

whom  fhe  created  lord  keeper,  and  Sir  William  Cecil, 
Secretary  of  ftate  f.  With  thefe  counfellors,  particularly 
Cecil,  fhe  frequently  deliberated  concerning  the  expedi- 
ency of  reftoring  the  proteitant  religion,  and  the  means  of 
Executing  that  great  enterprise.  Cecil  told  her,  that  the 
greateft  part  of  the  nation  had,  ever  iince  her  father's 
reign,  inclined  to  the  reformation  ;  and  though  her  iifrer 
had  conftrained"  them  to  profefs  the  ancient  faith,  the 
cruelties,  exercifed  by  her  minifters,  had  ffill  more  alie- 
nated their  affections  from  it :  That  happily  the  interefls 
of  the  Sovereign  here  concurred"  with  the  inclinations  of 
the  people  ;  nor  was  her  title  £0  the  crown  compatible 
with  the  authority  of  tie  Roman  pontiff:  That  a  fen* 
tence,  fo  folemnly  pronounced  by  two  popes  againff.  her 
mother's  marriage,  could  not  poffibly  be  recalled,  with- 
out inflicting  a  mortal  wound  on  the  credit  of  the  fee  of 
Rome  j  and  even  if  fhe  were  allowed  to  retain  the  crown 
it  would  only  be  on  an  uncertain  and  dependant  footing ; 

*  Father  Paul,  lib.  5.  f  Strype'j  Ana,  »ol.  i,  p.  $. 
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chap.  That  this  circumftance  alone  counterbalanced  all  dangers 

XXVV11I 

%^^r^mJ  whatfoever;  and  thefe  dangers  themfelves,  if  narrowly 
1558.  examined,  would  be  found  very  little  formidable  :  That 
the  curfes  and  execrations  of  the  Romifh  church,  when 
not  feconded  by  military  force,  were,  in  the  prefent  age, 
more  an  object  of  ridicule  than  of  terror,  and  had  now -as 
little  influence  in  this  world  as  in  the  next:  That  though 
the  bigotry  or  ambition  of  Henry  or  Philip  might  incline 
them  to  execute  a  fentence  of  excommunication  aeainft 
her,  the  r  interefls  were  fo  incompatible,  that  they  never 
could  concur  in  any  plan  of  operations  ;  and  the  enmity 
of  the  one  would  always  enfure  to  her  the  friendfhip  of 
the  other :  That  if  they  encouraged  the  difcontcnts  of  her 
catholic  iubjecls,  their  dominions  alfo  abounded  with  pro- 
teflants,  and  it  would  be  eafy  to  retaliate  upon  them  : 
That  even  fuch  of  the  Englifh  as  feemed  at  prefent  zeal- 
oufly  attached  to  the  catholic  faith,  would,  moil  of  them, 
embrace  the  religion  of  their  new  fovereign  ;  and  the  na- 
tion had  of  late  been  fo  much  accurcomed  to  thefe  revo- 
lutions, that  men  had  loft  all  idea  of  truth  and  falfehood 
in  fuch  fubjecls :  That  the  authority  of  Henry  VIII.  fo  < 
highly  raifed  by  many  concurring  circumftances,  firft 
enured  the  people  to  this  fubmimve  deference;  and  it  was 
the  lefs  difficult  for  the  fucceeding  princes  to  continue  the 
nation  in  a  track,  to  which  it  had  fo  long  been  accuf- 
tomed  :  And  that  it  would  be  eafy  for  her,  by  beftowing 
on  proteftants  all  preferment  in  civil  offices  and  the  mi- 
litia, the  church  and  the  univerfitics,  both  to  enfure  her 
own  authority,  and  to  render  her  religion  entirely  predo- 
minant s. 

The  education  of  Elizabeth,  as  well   as  her  intereft 
led  her  to  favour  the  reformation  ;   and  fhe  remained  not 
long  in  fufpenle  with  regard  to   the  party,   which  flic 
fhould  embrace.      But   though   determined   in  her  own 

£  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  377,    Camden,  p.  370. 
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mind,  fherefolved  to  proceed  by  gradual  and  fecure  fleps,cJ^  A  p« 
and  not  to  imitate  the  example  of  Mary,  in  rnron raging ._  _^_  _, 
the  bigots  of  her  party  to  make  immediately  a  violent  in-  ,5S3'" 
vafion  on  the  eftablifhed  religion  h.  She  thought  it  re- 
quifite,  however,  to  difcover  fuch  fymptoms  of  her  in- 
tentions, as  might  give  encouragement  to  the  proteflants, 
fo  much  deprefied  by  the  late  violent  perfecution.  She 
immediately  recalled  all  the  exiles,  and  gave  liberty  to  the 
prifoners,  who  were  confined  on  account  of  religion.  We 
are  told  of  a  pleafantry  of  one  Rainsford  en  this  occafion, 
who  faid  to  the  queen,  that  he  had  a  petition  to  prefent 
her  in  behalf  of  other  prifoners  called  Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke,  and  John:  She  readily  replied,  that  it  behoved  her 
firft  to  confult  the  prifoners  themfelves,  and  to  learn  of 
them  whether  they  defired  that  liberty,  which  he  de- 
manded for  them  », 

Elizabeth  alfo  proceeded  to  exert,  in  favour  of  the 
reformers,  fome  acts  of  power  which  were  authorized  by 
the  extent  of  royal  prerogative,  during  that  age.  Find- 
ing, that  the  proteftant  teachers,  irritated  by  perfecution, 
broke  out  in  a  furious  attack  on  the  ancient  fuperftition, 
and  that  the  Romanics  replied  with  no  lefs  zeal  and  acri- 
mony, fhe  publifhed  a  proclamation,  by  which  fhe  inhi- 
bited all  preaching  without  a  fpecial  licence  k ;  and  though 
fhe  difpenfed  with  thefe  orders  in  favour  of  fome  preach- 
ers of  her  own  feci,  fhe  took  care,  that  they  fhould  be 
the  moil  calm  and  moderate  of  the  party.  She  alfo  fuf- 
pended  the  laws  fo  far  as  to  order  a  great  part  of  the  fer- 
yice ;  the  litany,  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  creed,  and  the 
gofpels  ;  to  be  read  in  Englifh.  And  having  hrft  pub- 
lifhed injunctions,  that  all  the  churches  fhould  conform 
themfelves  to  the  practice  of  her  own  chapel,  me  forbade 
the  hofte  to  be  any  more  elevated  in  her  prcfence  ;  an 

h  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  37!?.     Camden,  p.  371,  i  Heylin,  p.  103. 

*  Heylin,  p.  104.     Strype,  vol.  i.  p.4i( 
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*srvvvin  inn0vztiOny  "which,  however  frivolous  it  may  appear,  irn- 

v^-V***  plied  the  moft  material  confequences  '. 
*553'  These  declarations  of  her  intention,  concurring  with 

the  preceding  fufpicions,  made  the  biihops  forefee  with 
certainty  a  revolution  in  religion.  They  therefore  rcfufed 
to  officiate  at  her  coronation  ;  and  it  was  with  feme  dif- 
ficulty, that  the  bifhop  of  Cariifie  was  at  laft  prevailed 
on  to  perform  that  ceremony.  When  fhe  was  conducted 
through  London,  amidft  the  joyful  acclamations  of  her 
f'ubjedls,  a  Bov,  who  pcrfonated  Truth,  was  let  down 
from  one  of  the  triumphal  arches,  and  prefented  to  her  a 
copy  of  the  Bible,  She  received  the  book  with  the  moft 
gracious  deportment ;  placed  it  next  her  bofom  j  and  de- 
clared, that,  amidft  all  the  coftly  teftimonies,  which  the 
city  had  that  day  given  her  of  their  attachment,  this  pre- 
sent was  by  far  the  moft  precious  and  moft  acceptable  m. 
Such  were  the  innocent  artifices,  by  which  Elizabeth 
infinuated  herfelf  into  the  affections  of  her  fubjects.  Open 
in  her  addrefs,  gracious  and  affable  in  all  public  appear- 
ances, file  rejoiced  in  the  concourfe  of  her  fubjc-cis,  en- 
tered into  all  their  pleafures  and  amufements,  and  with- 
out departing  from  her  dignity,  which  flie  knew  well 
how  to  preferve,  fhe  acquired  a  popularity  beyond  what 
any  of  her  predecefTors  or  fuccefibrs  ever  could  attain. 
Her  own  fex  exulted  to  fee  a  woman  hold  the  reins  of 
empire  with  fuch  prudence  and  fortitude  :  And  while  a 
voung  princefs  of  twenty-five  years  (for  that  was  her  age 
at  her  accefnon)  who  pofTeffed  ail  the  graces  and  infinua- 
tion,  though  not  all  the  beauty  of  her  fex,  oourtcd  the 
affections  of  individuals  by  her  civilities,  of  the  public  by 
her  ferviccs,  her  authority,  though  corroborated  by  the 
{tri£teft  bands  of  law  and  religion,  appeared  to  be  derived; 
entirely  from  the  choice  and  inclination  of  the  people. 

!  Camden,  p.  371.    rffvlin,  p.  104.      Strype,  vol.  i.  p,  5^.  Stowe,p.6j5, 
»»  P'jiLCt,  vol.  ii,  p.  380.     Strype,  vol,  i.  p.  19. 
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A  Sovereign  of  this  difpofition  was  not  likely  to  of-  c  H  A  p- 

_,.,.,.     n       i  r  ,    r  ■    i  •  r  XXXV11I. 

fend  her  fubjects  by  any  uieieis  or  violent  exertions  or  \^^^j 
power;  and  Elizabeth,  though  flic  threw  out  fuch  hints  J55s» 
as  encouraged  the  proteflants,  delayed  the  entire  change 
of  religion  till  the  meeting  of  the  parliament,  which  was  a  parlia- 
fummoned  to  afiemble.  The  elections  had  gone  entirely  ment* 
a^ainft  the  catholics,  who  feern  not  indeed  to  have  made 
any  great  ftruggle  for  the  fuperiority  n  ;  and  the  houfes 
met,  in  a  difpofition  of  gratifying  the  queen  in  every 
particular,  which  fhe  could  defife  of  them.  They  began 
the  feffion  with  an  unanimous  declaration,  "  that  queen 
"  Elizabeth  was,  and  ought  to  be,  as  well  by  the  word 
"  of  God,  as  the  common  and  ftatute  laws  of  the  realm, 
"  the  lawful  undoubted,  and  true  heir  to  the  crown,  law- 
*'  fully  descended  from  the  blood-royal,  according  to  the 
*  order  of  fucceffion,  fettled  in  the  35th  of  Henry  VIII0." 
This  a£t  of  recognition  was  undoubtedly  dictated  by  the 
queen  herfejf  and  her  mini  iters  ;  and  me  fhewed  her  mag- 
nanimity, as  well  as  moderation,  in  the  terms,  which  fhe 
employed  on  that  occafion.  Sue  followed  not  Mary's 
practice  in  declaring  the  validity  o'f  her  mother's  mar- 
riage, or  in  expreily  repealing  the  act  formerly  made  againft 
her  own  legitimacy  :  She  knew,  that  this  attempt  muft 
be  attended  with  reflections  on  her  father's  memory,  and 
on  the  birth  of  her  deceafed  hTrer  ;  and  as  all  the  world 
Was  fenfible,  that  Henry's  divorce  from  Anne  Boleyn  was 
merely  the  effect  of  his  violence  and  caprice,  fhe  fcorned 
to  found  her  title  on  any  act  of  an  alTembly,  which  had 
too  much  proflituted  its  authority  by  its  former  variable, 

n  Notwithstanding  the  byafs  of  the  nation  towards  the  proteftant  fe£l,  it 
appears,  that  fome  violence,  at  leaft  according  to  our  prefent  ideas,  was  ufed 
in  thefe  elections :  Five  candidates  were  nominated  by  the  court  to  each 
borough  and  three  to  each  county  ;  and  by  the  fiieriffs  authority  the  member* 
were  chofen  from  among  thel'e  candidates.  See  Jiate  papers  coiittied  by  Edward 
earl  of  Clarendon,   p.  52. 

o   1  Eiiz.  cap.  3, 
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c  h  a  P.  fervile,  and   iniquitous  decifions.     Satisfied  therefore  in 

»^,_.^_ /  the  general  opinion  entertained  with  regard   to  this  fact, 

*553«  which  appeared  the  more  undoubted,  the  lefs  anxiety  fhe 
difcovered  in  fortifying  it  by  votes  and  enquiries  j  fhe 
took  pofTelTion  of  the  throne,  both  as  her  birthright,  and 
as  enfured  to  her  by  former  a£ts  of  parliament ;  and  fhe 
never  appeared  anxious  to  diftinguifh  thefe  titles  p. 

The  firfr.  bill  brought  into  parliament  with  a  view  of 
trying  their  difpofition  on  the  head  of  religion,  was  that 
for  fuppreffmg  the  monasteries  lately  erected,  and  for  re- 
froring  the  tenths  and  firft-fruits  to  the  queen.  This 
point  being  gained  without  much  difficulty,  a  bill  was 
next  introduced,  annexing  the  fupremr.cy  to  the  crown  ; 
and  though  the  queen  was  there  denominated  gsvemefs, 
not  bead,  of  the  church,  it  conveyed  the  fame  ex  ten  five 
power,  which,  under  the  latter  title,  had  been  exercifed 
by  her  father  and  brother.  All  the  bifhops  who  were 
prefent  in  the  upper  houfe  frrenuoufly  oppofcd  this  law  ; 
and  as  they  poffefled  more  learning  than  the  temporal 
peers,  they  triumphed  in  the  debate  ;  but  the  majority  of 
voices  in  that  houfe,  as  well  as  among  the  commons,  was 
againft  them.  By  this  a£t  the  crown,  without  the  con- 
currence, either  of  the  parliament  or  even  of  the  convo- 
cation, was  vefted  with  the  whole  Spiritual  power  ;  might 
reprefs  all  hereftes,  might  eflablifh  or  repeal  all  canons, 
might  alter  every  point  of  difcipline,  and  might  ordain 
or  abolifti  any  religious  rite  or  ceremony  t.  In  determin- 
ing hercfy,  the  fovereign  was  only  limited  (if  that  could 
be  called  a  limitation)  to  fuch  doctrines  as  had  been  ad- 
judged herefy,  by  the  authority  of  the  Scripture,  by  the 
firftfour  general  councils,  or  by  any  general  council,  which 
followed  the  Scripture  as  their  rule,  or  to  fuch  other  doc- 

V  Camden,  p.  372.     Heylin,  p.  io_,  108. 

«I  1  Eliz.  cap.  1.  This  laft  powei  vvaa  anew  recognize  J  in  the  act  of  uni- 
formity.    1  Eliz.  cap.  2. 
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tr'mes  as  fhould  hereafter  be  denominated  herefv  bv  the  CHAP. 

,         ,  ./    .  .  xxxvur. 

parliament  and  convocation.     In  order  to  exerciie  this  ^_     t— ,_^ 

authority,  the  queen,  by  a  claufe  of  the  adT:,  was  em-  '55s- 
powered  to  name  commiffioners,  either  laymen  or  clergy- 
men, as  fhe  fhould  think  proper ;  and  on  this  claufe  was 
af  cerwards  founded  the  court  of  ecclefiaftical  commiffion ; 
which  affumed  large  difcretionary,  not  to  fay  arbitrary 
powers,  totally  incompatible  with  any  exact  boundaries  in 
the  constitution.  Their  proceedings  indeed  were  only 
confiftent  with  abfolute  monarchy;  but  were  entirely  fuit- 
able  to  the  genius  of  the  ac~t  en  which  they  were  eftablifh- 
ed  ;  an  a£t  that  at  once  gave  the  crown  alone  all  the 
power,  which  had  formerly  been  claimed  by  the  popes, 
but  which  even  thefe  ufurping  prelates  had  never  been 
able  fully  to  exercife,  without  fome  concurrence  of  the 
national  clergy. 

Whoever  refufed  to  take  an  oath,  acknowledging  the 
queen's  fupremacy,  was  incapacitated  from  holding  any 
office ;  whoever  denied  the  fupremacy,  or  attempted  to 
deprive  the  queen  of  that  prerogative,  forfeited,  for  the 
firft  offence,  all  his  goods  and  chattels  ;  for  the  fecond, 
was  fubje£r.ed  to  the  penalty  of  a  premunire;  but  the 
third  offence  was  declared  treafon.  Thefe  punifliments, 
however  fevere,  were  Iefs  rigorous  than  thofe  which  were 
formerly,  during  the  reigns  of  her  father  and  brother,  in- 
flicted in  like  cafes. 

A  law  was  paffed,  confirming  all  the  ftatutes  ena&ed 
in  king  Edward's  time  with  regard  to  religion  r  :  The 
nomination  of  bifhops  was  given  to  the  crown  with- 
out any  election  of  the  chapters  :  The  queen  was  em- 
powered, on  the  vacancy  of  any  fee,  to  feize  all  the  tem- 
poralities, and  to  beftow  on  the  bifhop-elecT:  an  equivalent 
in  the  impropriations  belonging  to  the  crown.  This  pre- 
tended equivalent  was  commonly  much  inferior  in  value; 

1  i  Elh,  cap.  z, 

and 
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C  H  A  P.  and   thus    the    queen,    amidfl    all    her  concern   for  re- 

XXXVIII.  m  > 

i_,    v—  _j  ligion,  followed   the  example  of  the  preceding  reform- 

'SS8'     ers,    in    committing   depredations    on    the  ccclefiaftical 
revenues. 

The  bifhops  and  all  incumbents  were  prohibited 
from  alienating  their  revenues,  and  from  letting  leafes 
longer  than  twenty-one  years  or  three  lives.  This  law 
feemed  to  be  meant  for  fecuring  the  property  of  the 
church ;  but  as  an  exception  was  left  in  favour  of  the 
crown,  great  abufes  flill  prevailed.  It  was  ufual  for  the 
courtiers,  during:  this  reign,  to  make  an  agreement  with 
a  bifhop  or  incumbent ;  and  to  procure  a  fictitious  aliena- 
tion to  the  queen,  who  afterwards  transferred  the  lands 
to  the  perfon  agreed  on  ".  This  method  of  pillaging  the 
church  was  not  remedied  till  the  beginning  of  James  I. 
The  prefent  deprcflion  of  the  clergy  expofed  them  to 
all  injuries  ;  and  the  laity  never  flopped,  till  they  had 
reduced  the  church  to  fuch  poverty,  that  her  plunder 
was  no  longer  a  compenfation  for  the  odium  incurred 
by  it. 

A  solemn  and  public  difputation  was  held  during  this 
feflion,  in  prefence  of  lord  keeper  Bacon,  between  the 
divines  of  the  protectant  and  thofe  of  the  catholic  com- 
munion. The  champions,  appointed  to  defend  the  reli- 
gion of  the  fovercign,  were,  as  in  all  former  inflances, 
entirely  triumphant  ;  and  the  popifh  d'fputants,  being 
pronounced  refractory  and  obflinate,  were  even  punifhed 
by  imprisonment  !.  Emboldened  by  this  victory,  the 
protefcants  ventured  on  the  laft  and  moil  important  flcp, 
and  brought  into  parliament  a  bill  u  for  abolifhing  the 
mafs,  and  re-eflablifhing  the  liturgy  of  king  Edward^ 
Penalties  were  enacled,  as  well  ajrainft  thofe  who  de_ 
parted  from  this  mode  of  worfhip,  as  againfl  thofe  who 
abfented  thcmfelves  from  the  church  and  the  faeramehts, 

»  Sfype,  vol.it  p.  79.  '  Ibid,  p.  95.  u  1  £liz.  cap.  2. 
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And  thus  in  one  feffion,  without  any  violence,  tumult,  chap. 

.                                    XXXVIIf 
or  clamour,  was  the  whole  fyftem  of  religion  altered,  on  (_-_N/ \ 

the  very  commencement  of  a  reign,  and  by  the  will  of  a  x553' 
young  woman,  whofe  title  to  the  crown  was  by  many 
efreemed  liable  to  great  objections  :  An  event,  which, 
though  it  may  appear  furprifing  to  men  in  the  prefent  age, 
was  everywhere  expected  on  the  firft  intelligence  of  Eli- 
zabeth's acceflion. 

The  commons  alfo  made  a  facrifice  to  the  queen, 
more  difficult  to  obtain  than  that  of  any  articles  of  faith  : 
They  voted  a  fubfidy  of  four  millings  in  the  pound  on 
land,  and  two  millings  and  eight  pence  on  goods,  toge- 
ther with  two  fifteenths  w.  The  houfe  in  no  inftance 
departed  from  the  mod  refpectful  deference  and  complai- 
fance  towards  the  queen.  Even  the  importunate  addrefs, 
which  they  made  her  on  the  conclufion  of  the  feflion,  to 
fix  her  choice  of  a  hufband,  could  not,  they  fuppofed> 
be  very  difagreeable  to  one  of  her  fex  and  age.  The  ad- 
drefs was  couched  in  the  mod  refpec~!ful  eXprefHons  ;  ycC 
met  with  a  refufal  from  the  queen.  She  told  the  fpeaker, 
that,  as  the  application  from  the  houfe  was  conceived  irf 
oreneral  terms,  only  recommending  marriage,  without: 
pretending  to  direct  her  choice  of  a  hufband,  flle  could 
not  take  offence  at  the  addrefs,  or  regard  it  otherwifj- 
than  as  a  new  inftance  of  their  affectionate  attachment 
to  her:  That  any  farther  interpofition  on  their  part  would 
have  ill  become  either  them  to  make  as  fubjects,  or  her 
to  bear  as  an  independant  princefs  :  That  even  while  fee, 
was  a  private  perfon,  and  expofed  to  much  danger,  fee 
had  always  declined  that  engagement,  which  fee  regarded 
as  an  incumbrance  ;  much  more,  at  prefent,  would  fee 
perfevere  in  this  fentiment,  when  the  charge  of  a  great 
kingdom  was  committed  to  her,  and  her  life  ought  to  be. 
entirely  devoted   to   promoting  the  interefls  of  religion 

*'  See  note  [A]  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
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chap.  ancj  the  happinefs  of  her  fubiedts  :  That  as  £n gland  was 

xxxviii.  *7        ,  i   ,       ,      ,       ,  •      , 

v_.  -y-  _f  her  hufband,  wedded  to  her  by  this  pledge  (and  here  {he 

J559-      {hewed  her  finger  with  the  fame  gold  ring  upon  it,  with 
which  fhe  had   folemnly  betrothed   herfelf  to  the  kin*- 
dom   at  her  inauguration)    fo  all  Englifhmen  were  her 
children  ;  and  while  {lie  was  employed  in  rearing  cr  go- 
verning fuch  a  family,  fhe  could  not  deem  herfelf  barren, 
or  her  life  ufelefs  and   unprofitable  :   Thac  if  fhe  ever 
entertained  thoughts  of  changing  her  condition,  the  care 
of  her  fubjeccs'  welfare  would  ftill  be  uppermoft  in  her 
thoughts  ;    but    mould  fhe  live  and   die   a   virgin,    fhe 
doubted  not  but  divine  Providence,    feconded  by  their 
counfcls  and  her  own  meafures,  would  be  able  to  prevent 
all  difpute  with  regard  to  the  fucceffion,  and  fecure  them 
a  Sovereign,    who,    perhaps  better  than  her  own  iiTue* 
would  imitate  her  example,  in  loving  and  cherifhing  her 
people  :  And  that  for  her  part,  fhe  defired  that  no  higher 
character,  or  fairer  remembrance  of  her  fhould  he  trans- 
mitted to  pofterity,  than  to  have  this  infeription  engraved 
on  her  tomb-ftone,  when  fhe  fhould  pay  the  laft  debt   to 
nature ;  w  Here  lies  Elizabeth,    who  lived  and  died   a 
"  maiden  queen  x." 
S-hMay.        After  the  prorogation  of  the  parliament  yy  the  laws, 
enacted  with  regard  to  religion,  were  put  in  execution, 
and  met  with  little  oppofition  from   any  quarter.     The 
liturgy  was  again  introduced   in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and 
the  oath  of  fupremacy  was  tendered  to  the  clergy.     The 
number  of  bifhops  had   been  reduced  to  fourteen   by  a 
fickly  feafon,  which  preceded  ;  and  all  thefc,  except  the 
bifiiop  of  Landaffe,  having  refufed  compliance,  were  de- 

*  Camden,  p.  375.     Sir  Simon  d'Ewes. 

T  It  is  thought  remarkable  byCamrien,  that  though  this  feffion  was  the 
firft  of  the  reign,  no  perfon  was  attainted  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  feme  re- 
stored in  biood  by  the  parliament.  A  good  fymptom  of  the  lenity,  at  leaft 
of  the  prudence  of  the  queen's  government ;  and  that  it  fhould  appear  re- 
markable, is  a  p  ojf  or   the  tigourwf  preceding  rei^aa, 

graded 
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graded    from    their    fees  :    But   of  the    inferior    clergy0  nap. 

XXXVIII 
throughout  all  England,    where  there  are  near   10,000  \_.-,,_j 

p:irifhes,  only  eighty  rectors  and  vicars,  fifty  prebendaries,  '559. 
fifteen  heads  of  colleges,  twelve  archdeacons,  and  as 
many  deaas^  facrificed  their  livings  to  their  religious 
principles  z.  Thofe  in  high  ecclefiaftical  ftations,  being 
expofed  to  the  eyes  of  the  world,  feem  chiefly  to  have 
placed  a  point  of  honour  in  their  perfeverance  ;  but  on 
the  whole,  the  proteftants,  in  the  former  change  intro- 
duced by  Mary,  appear  to  have  been  much  more  rigid 
and  confcientious.  Though  the  catholic  religion,  adapt- 
ing itfelf  to  the  fenfes,  and  enjoining  obfervances,  which 
enter  into  the  common  train  cf  life,  does  at  prefent  lay 
fafter  hold  on  the  mind  than  the  reformed,  which,  being 
chiefly  fpiritual,  refembles  more  a  fyftem  of  metaphyfics; 
yet  was  the  proportion  of  zeal,  as  v/ell  as  of  know- 
ledge, during  the  firfr.  ages  after  the  reformation,  much 
greater  on  the  fide  of  the  proteftants.  The  catholics 
continued,  ignorantly  and  fupinely,  in  their  ancient 
belief,  or  rather  their  ancient  practices  :  But  the  reform- 
ers, obliged  to  difpute  on  every  occafion,  and  inflamed 
to  a  degree  of  enthufiafm  by  novelty  and  perfecution,  had 
frxongly  attached  themfelves  to  their  tenets ;  and  were 
ready  to  facrifice  their  fortunes  and  even  their  lives,  in 
fupport  of  their  fpeculative  and  abftract  principles. 

The  forms  and  ceremonies,  ftill  preferved  in  the  Eng- 
lifh  liturgy,  as  they  bore  fome  refemblance  to  the  an- 
cient fervice,  tended  farther  to  reconcile  the  catholics  to 
the  eftabliihed  religion ;  and  as  the  queen  permitted  no  other 
mode  of  worfhip,  and  at  the  fame  time  ftruck  out  every 
thing  that  could  be  ofFenfive  to  them  in  the  new  liturgy  % 
even  thofe  who  were  addicted  to  the  Romifh  communion 
made    no  fcruple  of   attending  the   efrablifhed  church. 

z  Camden,  p.  376.      HeyYw,  p.  115.      Strype,  vol.  i.  p.  73.  with  fume 
fmdil  variations,  a  Heyiin,  p.  ill, 

Had 
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CHAP.  Jja(]  Elizabeth  pratified  her  own  inclinations,  the  exterior 
XXXVIH  b         .  .  ..' 

t_J— v— ,_/  appearance,    which   is   the  chief   circumuance  with  the 

*559-  people,  would  have  been  ftill  more  fimilar  between  the 
new  and  the  ancient  form  of  worihip.  Her  love  of 
Irate  and  magnificence,  which  fhe  affected  in  everything, 
infpired  her  with  an  inclination  towards  the  pomp  of  the 
catholic  religion  ;  and  it  was  merely  in  compliance  with 
the  prejudices  of  her  party,  that  fhe  gave  up  either  ima- 
ges or  the  addreffes  to  faints,  or  prpyefs  for  the  dead  b. 
Some  foreign  princes  interpofed  to  procure  the  Romanifts 
the  privilege  of  feparate  affemblies  in  particular  cities, 
but  the  queen  would  not  comply  with  th?ir  requeft  ; 
and  reprefentcd  the  manifeft  danger  of  disturbing  the  na- 
tional peace  by  a  toleration  of  different  religions  c. 
Peace  with  While  the  queen  and  parliament  were  employed  in 
iiance.  fettling  the  public  religion,  the  negociations  for  a  peace' 
were  ftill  conducted,  firft  at  Cercamp,  then  at  Cateau- 
Cambrefis,  between  the  minifters  of  France,  Spain,  and 
England  ;  and  Elizabeth,  though  equally  prudent,  was 
not  fo  fuccefsful  in  this  tranfacrion.  Philip  employed 
his  utmoft  efforts  to  procure  the  reffitution  of  Calais, 
both  as  bound  in  honour  to  indemnify  England,  which, 
merely  on  his  account,  had  been  drawn  into  the  war  ; 
and  as  engaged  in  interefr  to  remove  France  to  a  diftance 
from  his  frontiers  in  the  Low  Countries.  So  long  as  he 
entertained  hopes  of  efpoufing  the  queen,  he  delayed  con- 
cluding a  peace  with  Henry  ;  and  even  after  the  change 
of  religion  in  England  deprived  him  of  all  fuch  views, 
his  minifrers  hinted  to  her  a  propofal,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  reafonable  and  honourable.  Though  all  his 
own  terms  with  France  were  fettled,  he  feemed  willing 
to  continue  the  war,  till  fhe  fhould  obtain  fatisfacrion  ; 
provided   me  would   ftipulate   to  adhere  to  the   Spanifh 

*>  Hurnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  376,  397.     Camden,  p.  371.  c  Camden, 

f.  378.  Strjpe,  vol,  i.  p.  150,  37c 
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alliance,  and  continue  hoftilities  againft  Kerry,  during  the  ^ **.  ^ ■  **' 

^WiA  »    111* 

courfe  of  fix  years  d  :  But  Elizabeth,  after  confulting  \^^^/~ ^j 
with  her  minifiers,  wifely  rejected  this  propofal.  She  J5S9- 
was  fenfible  of  the  low  frate  of  her  finances  ;  the  great 
debts  contracted  by  her  father,  brother,  and  filter ;  the 
diforders  introduced  into  every  part  of  the  adminiftra- 
tion  ;  the  divifions  by  which  her  people  were  agitated  ; 
and  fhe  was  convinced  that  nothing  but  tranquillity  dur- 
ing fome  years  could  bring  the  kingdom  again  into  a 
flourifhing  condition,  or  enable  her  to  act.  with  dignity 
and  vigour,  in  her  tran factions  with  foreign  nations. 
Well  acquainted  with  the  value  which  Henry  put  upon 
Calais,  and  the  impoflihility,  during  the  prefent  emer- 
gency, of  recovering  it  by  treaty,  fhe  was  willing  rather 
to  fufFer  that  lofs,  than  fubmit  to  fuch  a  dcpendance 
on  Spain,  as  die  muft  expect  to  fall  into,  if  (lie  conti- 
nued pertinacioufly  in  her  prefent  demand.  She  ordered, 
therefore,  her  ambafladors,  lord  Effingham,  the  bifhop 
of  Ely,  and  Dr.  Wotton,  to  conclude  the  negociation, 
and  to  fettle  a  peace  with  Henry,  on  any  reafonaMe 
terms.  Henry  offered  to  flipulate  a  marriage  between 
the  eldefr.  daughter  of  the  dauphin,  and  the  ejdeft  fon  of 
Elizabeth  ;  and  to  engage  for  the  restitution  of  Calais  as 
the  dowry  of  that  princefs  e  j  but  as  the  queen  was  fen- 
fible, that  this  treaty  would  appear  to  the  world  a  pal- 
pable evafion,  fhe  irififted  upon  more  equitable,  at  ieait, 
more  plaufible  conditions.  It  was  at  laft  agreed,  that 
Henry  fiiould  reflore  Calais  at  the  expiration  of  eight 
years;  that,  in  cafe  of  failure,  he  mould  pay  fivp  hundred 
thoufand  crowns,  and  the  queen's  title  to  Calais  ftilj  re- 
main ;  that  he  mould  find  the  fecurity  of  feven  or  eight 
foreign  merchapts,  not  natives  of  France,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  this  fum  ;  that  he  fhould  deliver  five  hoftages 
till  that  fecurity  was   provided ;  that  if  Elizabeth  broke 

!i    Fciibes's  Full  View,    vol, :.  p.  59.  e  Forbes,  vol.  i.  p.  54. 
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chap  the  peace  with  France  or   Scotland  during  that  intervaL- 
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"C— 1— ^J  *^e  fliould  forfeit  all  title  to  Calais  ;  but   if  Henry  made 

J559-  war  on  Elizabeth,  he  fhould  be  obliged  immediately  to' 
reftore  that  fortrefs  ' ',  All  men  of  penetration  eafily  faw, 
that  thefc  ftipulations  were  but  a  colourable  pretence  for' 
abandoning  Calais  ;  but  they  excufed  the  queen  on  ac- 
count of  the  neceflity  of  her  affairs  ;  and  they  even  ex- 
tolled her  prudence,  in  fubmitting,  without  further 
ftruggle,  to  that  neceflity.  A  peace  with  Scotland  was 
a  neceiTary  eonfequence  of  that  with  France. 

Philip  and  Henry  terminated  hoflilities  by  a  mutual 
reftitution  of  all  places  taken  during  the  courfe  of  the 
war ;  and  Philip  efpoufed  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  eldeu: 
daughter  of  France,  formerly  betrothed  to  his  fon  Don 
Carlos.  The  duke  of  Savoy  married  Margaret,  Plenry's 
filler,  and  obtained  a  reftitution  of  all  his  dominions  of 
Savoy  and  Piedmont,  except  a  few  towns,  retained  by 
France.  And  thus  general  tranquillity  fecmed  to  be  re- 
ftored  to  Europe. 
p. ,   n  ,  But  though  a  peace  was  concluded  and  figned  between 

tween  the  France  and  England,  there  foon  appeared  a  ground  of 
Wary  queen  ^u'afrfel,  of  the  mofr.  fcrious  nature,  and  which  was  after- 
si-  Scots.  Wili-ds  attended  with  the  moft  important  confcqucnces. 
The  tv/o  marriages  of  Henry  VIII.  that  with  Catherine 
of.  Arragon,  and  that  with  Anne  Boleyn,  were  incom- 
patible with  each  other ;  and*  it  fecmed  impoflible,  that 
both  of  them  could  be  regarded  as  valid  and  legal  :  But 
ftill  the  birth  of  Elizabeth  lay  under  fome  difadvantages, 
to  which  that  of  her  fiftcr,  Mary,  was  not  expofed. 
Henry's  firft  marriage  had  obtained  the  fanclion  of  all 
the  powers,  both  civil  and  ccclefiaftical,  which  were 
then  acknowledged  in  England  :  and  it  was  natural,  for 
protefrants  as  well  as  Romanics,  to  allow,  on  account  of 
She  finccrc  intention  of  the  parties,  that  their  iflue  ought 

'  Feibe:,  p.  CS.     Rymer,  torn,  xr,  p,  505. 
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to  be  regarded  as  legitimate.     But  his  divorce  and  fecond  C  H  A  P, 

°  °  #  XXXVIII. 

marriage  had  been  concluded  in  direct  oppofition  to  the  ^«~^-^j 

fee  of  Rome  ;  and  though  they  had  been  ratified  by  the  *5W' 
authority  both  of  the  Engliih  parliament  and  convoca- 
tion, thofe  who  were  ftrongly  attached  to  the  catholic 
communion,  and  who  reafoned  with  great  ftri&nefs, 
Were  led  to  regard  them  as  entirely  invalid,  and  to  deny 
altogether  the  queen's  right  of  fucceffion.  The  next 
heir  of  blood  was  the  queen  of  Scots,  now  married  to 
the  dauphin ;  and  the  great  power  of  that  princefs, 
joined  to  her  plaufible  title,  rendered  her  a  formidable 
rival  to  Elizabeth.  The  king  of  France  had  fecretly 
been  foliciting  at  Rome  a  bull  of  excommunication 
againft  the  queen  ;  and  fhe  had  here  been  beholden  to 
the  good  offices  of  Philip,  who,  from  interefr.  more  than 
either  friendfhip  or  generofity,  had  negociated  in  her  fa- 
vour, and  had  fuccefsfully  oppofed  the  pretenfions  of 
Henry.  But  the  court  of  France  was  not  difcouraged 
with  this  repulfe  :  The  duke  of  Guife,  and  his  brothers, 
thinking,  that  it  would  much  augment  their  credit,  if 
their  niece  fhould  bring  an  acceflion  of  England,  as  fhe 
had  already  done  of  Scotland,  to  the  crown  of  France, 
engaged  the  king  not  to  neglecl  the  claim;  aiid,  by  their 
perfuafion,  he  ordered  his  fon  and  daughter-in-law  to 
alTunie  openly  the  arms  as  well  as  title  cf  England,  and  to 
quarter  thefe  arms  on  all  their  equipages,  furniture,  and 
liveries.  When  the  Englifh  ambafiador  complained  of 
this  injury,  he  could  obtain  nothing  but  an  evafive  an- 
fwer  ;  that  as  the  queen  of  Scots  was  defcended  from 
the  blood  royal  of  England,  file  was  entitled,  by  the 
example  of  many  princes,  to  aflume  the  arms  of  that 
kingdom.  But  befides  that  this  practice  had  never  pre- 
vailed without  permiflion  being  fir  ft  obtained,  and  with- 
out making  a  vifible  difference  between  the  arms,  Eliza- 
beth plainly  faw,  that  this  pretenfion  had  not  been  ad- 

C   2  vanced 
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c  m  a  P-vanced  during  the  reign  of  her  filler  Mary.;  and  that, 

VXXV1II 

c«-l^> J  therefore,  the  king  of  France  intended,  on  the  firft  op- 

J559-  portunity,  to  difpute  her  legitimacy,  and  her  title  to  the 
crown.  Alarmed  at  the  danger,  {he  thenceforth  con- 
ceived a  violent  jeaiouiy  againft  the  queen  of  Scots  ;  and 
was  determined,  as  far  as  poflible,  to  incapacitate  Henry 
from  the  execution  of  his  project.  The  fudden  death  of 
that  monarch,  who  was  killed  in  a  tournament  at  Pa- 
ris, while  celebrating  the  efpoufals  of  his  fifter  with  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  altered  not  her  views.  Being  informed 
that  his  fuccefibr,  Francis  II.  ftill  continued  to  'aiTuir.c, 
without  referve,  the  title  of  kins  of  England,  flic  began 
to  confider  him  and  his  queen  as  her  mortal  enemies  ;  and 
the  prefent  fituation  of  affairs  in  Scotland  afforded  her  a 
favourable  opportunity,  both  of  revenging  the  injury, 
and  providing  for  her  own  fafety. 

The  murder    of  the  cardinal-primate  at  St.  Andrews 
Scodind.     j>ad  deprived  the  'Scotch   catholics  of  a  head,  whofe  fe- 
verity,    courage,    and    capacity    had    rendered    him    ex- 
tremely formidable  to   the  innovators    in  religion  ;    and 

•  execution  of  the  laws  againft  herefy  began  thence- 
forth to  be  more  remifs  and  gentle.  The  queen-regent 
governed  the  n  by  prudent  and  moderate  counfels  $ 

and  as  (he  was  not  difpoi*.d  to  facrihee  the  civil  interefts 
of  the  ftate  to  the  bigotry  or  interefts  of  the  clergy,  fhe 
deemed  it  more  expedient  to  temporize,  and  to  connive 
at  the  progrefs  of  a  doctrine,  which  fhe  had  not  power 
entirely  to  reprefs.  When  informed  of  the  death  of 
Edward,  and  the  acceffion  of  Mary  to  the  crown  of 
England,  me  entertained  hopes,  that  the  Scottifh  re- 
formers, deprived  of  the  countenance  which  they  receiv- 
ed from  that  powerful  kingdom,  would  lofe  their  ardour 
with  their  profpecl:  of  fuccefs,  and  would  gradual! 
turn  to  the  faith  of  their  ancefrors.  But  the  progrefs  and 
revolutions  of  religion  are  little  governed  by  the  i 
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maxims  of  civil  policy :  and  the  event  much  diisppomted  c  &  *  p- 

the  regent's  expectations.  Many  of  the  Engfifh  preachers,  \ I-,.— ..J 

terrified  with  the  fe verity  of  Mary's  government,  took  *--9 
Shelter  in  Scotland,  where  they  found  more  protection, 
and  a  milder  administration ;  and  while  they  propagated 
their  theological  tenets,  they  filled  the  whole  kingdom 
with  a  juft  horror  againft  the  cruelties  of  the  bigctted 
catholics,  and  fhowed  their  difciples  the  fate,  which  they 
mull  expect,  if  ever  their  adverfaries  fhould  attain  an  un- 
controuled  authority  over  them. 

A  hierarchy,  moderate  in  its  acquifltions  of  power 
and  riches,  may  fafely  grant  a  toleration  to  fecial  i 
and  the  more  it  foftens  the  zeal  of  innovators  by  lenity 
and  liberty,  the  more  fecurely  will  it  poffefs  thofe  advan- 
tages, which  the  legal  eftabliflbments  beftow  upon  it. 
But  where  fuperftitloii  has  raifed  a  church  to  fuch  an  ex- 
orbitant height  as  that  of  Rome,  perfecution  is  lefs  the 
refult  of  bigotry  in  the  priefts,  than  of  a  neceffary  po- 
licy ;  and  the  rigour  of  law  is  the  only  method  of  re- 
pelling the  attacks  of  men,  who,  befidcs  religious  zeal, 
havefo  many  other  motives,  derived  both  from  public  and 
private  intereft,  to  engage  them  on  the  fide  of  innova- 
tion. But  though  fuch  overgrown  hierarchies  may  long 
fupport  themfelves  by  thefe  violent  expedients,  the  time 
comes,  when  feverities  tend  only  to  enrage  the  new 
feclaries,  and  make  them  break  through  all  bounds 
reafon  and  moderation.  This  erifis  was  now  vifibly  ap- 
proaching in  Scotland ;  and  whoever  confiders  merely 
the  transitions  refuking  from  it,  will  be  inclined  to 
throw  the  blame  equally  on  both  parties  ;  whoever  en- 
larges his  view,  and  reflects  on  the  fituations,  will  re- 
rnark  the  necefiary  progrefs  of  human  affairs,  and  the 
operation  of  thofe  principles,  which  are  inherent  in  hu- 
man nature, 

(    3  Some 
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c  HAP.      Some  heads  of  the  reformers  in  Scotland,  fuch  as  th« 

XXXVIil.  -A/r 

v>-\/-^.  earl  cf  Argyle,  his  Ton  lord  Lome,  the  earls  of  Morton, 

_  J555'     and  Glencarnc,  Erfkine  of  Dun,  and   ethers,  obferving 

tion  in  Sect-  the  danger  to  which  they  were  expofed,  and  defirous   to 

propagate  their  principles,  entered  privately  into  a  bond 

or  afTbciation  3  and  called  themfelves  the  Congregation  cf 

the  Lord,  in  contradiftinclion  to  the  eftablifhed  church, 

which  they  denominated  the  congregation  of  Satan.    The 

tenor  of  the  bond  was  as  follows  :   "  We  perceiving  how 

"  Satan,  in  his  members,  the  antichrift  of  our  time,  do 

"  cruelly  rage,  feeking  to  overthrow  and  to  deftroy  the 

"  gofpel  of  Chrift  and  his  congregation,  ought,  accord- 

"  ing  to  our  bounden   duty,  to  lirive,   in  our  mailer's 

"  caufe,  even    unto    the   death,    being    certain    of   the 

"  victory  in  him.       We  do  therefore  promife,  before  the 

"  rnaj.eftyof  God  and  his  congregation,  that  we,  by  his 

"  grace,  fhall  with   all  diligence  continually   apply  our 

"  whole  power,  fubftance,  and  our  very  lives,  to  main- 

"  tain,  fet  forward,  and  eftablifh  the  mod  blefled  word 

ii  of  God   and  his  congregation  :  and  fhall   labour,  by 

"  all  pafTible  means,  to  have  faithful  miniirers,  truly  and 

"  purely  to  miniiler  Chrift's  gofpel   and   facraments  to 

"  h;3  people  :  We  fhall   maintain  them,  nourifh  them, 

"  and   defend  them,  the  whole  congregation  of  Chrifr, 

"  and  every  member  thereof,  by  our  whole  power,  and 

"  at  the  hazard  of  our  lives,    againft   Satan,    and    all 

tc  wicked  power,  who  may  intend  tyranny  and    trouble 

*'  againft    the     faid    congregation  :    Unto   which   holy 

"  word    and   congregation    we  do  join  ourfelves ;    and 

<c  we   forfakc  and  renounce  the  congregation  of  Satan, 

"  with    all    the    fuperftitious    abomination    and    idola- 

"  try    thereof  j    and    moreover   fhall   declare   ourfelves 

"  manifeflly  enemies    thereto,    by  this  faithful  promife 

v4  before  God,  teftified  to  this  congregation  by  our  fub- 

'*  fcriptions. 
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"**  •fcriptions.     At  Edinburgh,   the   third  of  December  c  hap. 
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Had  the  fubfcribers  of  this  zealous  league  been  con-  IS55* 
tent  only  to  demand  a  toleration  of  the  new  opinions  ; 
however  incompatible  their  pretennons  might  have  been 
with  the  policy  of  the  church  of  Rome,  they  would 
have  had  the  praife  of  oppofmg  tyrannical  laws,  enacted 
to  fupport  an  eftablifhment  prejudicial  to  civil  fociety  : 
But  it  is  plain,  that  they  carried  their  views  much  far- 
ther ;  and  their  practice  immediately  difcovered  the  fpirit 
by  which  they  were  actuated.  Supported  by  the  authority, 
which,  they  thought,  belonged  to  them  as  the  .congrega- 
tion of  the  Lord,  they  ordained,  thatprayers  in  the  vul- 
gar tongue  h  mould  be  uied  in  all  the  pariih  churches  of 
the  kingdom  ;  and  that  preaching,  and  the  interpretation 
of  the  fcriptures  fhould  be  practifed  in  private  houfes., 
till  God  mould  move  the  prince  to  grant  public  preach- 
ing by  faithful  and  true  minifters'.  Such  bonds  of  af- 
fociation  are  always  the  forerunners  of  rebellion  ;  and 
this  violent  invafion  of  the  eftablifhed  religion  was  the 
actual  commencement  of  it 

Before  this  league  was  publicly  known  or  avowed, 
the  clergy,  alarmed  with  the  progrefs  of  the  reformation, 
attempted  to  recover  their  loft  authority,  by  a  violent  ex- 
ercife  of  power,  which  tended  ftill  farther  to  augment 
the  zeal  and  number  of  their  enemies..  Hamilton,  the 
primate,  feized  Walter  Mill,  a  prieft  of  an  irreproach- 
able life,  who  had  embraced  the  new  doctrines  ;  and 
having  tried  him  at  St.  Andrews,  condemned  him  to  the 
fames  for  herefy.  Such  general  averlion  was  difcovered 
to  this  barbarity,  that  it  was  fome  time  before  the  bi- 
fhops  could  prevail  on  any  one  to  act  the  part  of  a  civil 

5  Keith,  p.  65.     Knox-,  p.  101.             b  The  reformers  ufed  at  that  time 

king  Edward's  liturgy  m  ScoiLmd.     Forbes,  p.  15^.              i  Keith,    p.  65. 
JSaoTj  p.  1  oil 
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c  H  A  P.  judge,  and  pronounce  fentence  upon  Mill :  and  even  after 

YVV"VFn 

clX-— w  tne  t'me  °'C  ^is  executi°n  was  fixed,  all  the  fhops  of  St. 
JH59-  Andrews  being  fhut,  no  one  would  fell  a  rope  to  tie  him 
to  the  ftake,  and  the  primate  himfelf  was  obliged  to 
furnifh  this  implement.  The  man  bore  the  torture  with 
that  courage,  which,  though  ufual  on  thefe  occafions, 
always  appears  fupernatural  and  aftonifhing  to  the  mul- 
titude. The  people,  to  exprefs  their  abhorrence  againft 
the  cruelty  of  the  priefts,  raifed  a  monument  of  ftones 
on  the  place  of  his  execution  ;  and  as  fail  as  the  ftones  were 
removed  by  order  of  the  clergy,  they  were  again  fupplied 
from  the  voluntary  zeal  of  the  populace  k.  It  is  in  vain 
for  men  to  oppofe  the  fevcreft  punifhment  to  the  united 
motives  of  religion  and  public  applaufe  ;  and  this  was 
the  laft  barbarity  of  the  kind,  which  the  catholics  had 
the  power  to  exercife  in  Scotland. 

Some  time  after,  the  people  difcovered  their  fenti- 
ments  in  fuch  a  manner  as  was  fumcient  to  prognofticate 
to  the  priefts  the  fate,  which  was  awaiting  them.  It 
was  ufual  on  the  festival  of  St.  Giles,  the  tutelar  faint 
of  Edinburgh,  to  carry  in  procefiion  the  image  of  that 
faint ;  but  the  protefhnts,  in  order  to  prevent  the  cere- 
mony, found  means,  on  the  eve  of  the  feitival,  to  pur- 
loin the  ftatue  from  the  church  ;  and  they  pleafed  them- 
felves  with  imagining  the  furprife  and  difappointment  of 
his  votaries.  The  clergy,  however,  framed  haflily  a  new 
image,  which,  in  dcrillon,  was  called  by  the  people 
young  St.  Giles  ;  and  they  carried  it  through  the  ftreets, 
attended  with  all  the  ccclcfiaftics  in  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood. The  multitude  abitamed  from  violence  fo 
long  as  the  queen-regent  continued  a  fpe£tator,  but  the 
moment  Hie  retired,  they  invaded  the  idol,  threw  it  in 
the  mire,  and  broke  it  in  pieces.  The  flight  and  terror 
of  the  priefts  and  friars,  who,  it  was  remarked,  deferted, 

It  Knox,  p.  122. 
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m  his  preatcft  diftrefs,  the  object,  of  their  worflnp,  wasc  hap. 

r  ,  >  111  XXXVIII. 

the  fource  or  univerfal  mockery  and  laughter.  <— -v-— j 

Encouraged  by  all  thefe  appearances,  the  congrega-  J559- 
tion  proceeded  with  alacrity  in  openly  foliciting  fubfcrip- 
tions  to  their  league  ;  and  the  death  of  Mary  of  England, 
with  the  acccffion  of  Elizabeth,  which  happened  about 
this  time  contributed  to  encreafe  their  hopes  of  final  fuc- 
cefs  in  their  undertaking.  They  ventured  to  prefent  a 
petition  to  the  regent,  craving  a  reformation  of  the 
church,  and  of  the  ivicked^  fcandalcus,  and  defeftable  lives 
of  the  prelates  and  ecclenaftics  J.  They  framed  a  petition, 
which  they  intended  to  prefent  to  parliament,  and  in 
which,  after  premifing,  that  they  could  not  communicate 
with  the  damnable  idolatry,  and  intolerable  abuies  of  the 
papiftical  church,  they  defired,  that  the  laws  againft  he- 
retics mould  be  executed  by  the  civil  magiftrate  alone, 
and  that  the  fcripture  mould  be  the  fole  rule  forjudging 
of  herefy  m.  They  even  petitioned  the  convocation,  and 
infilled,  that  prayers  mould  be  faid  in  the  vulgar  tongue, 
and  that  biihops  mould  be  enofen  with  the  confent  of  the 
gentry  of  the  diocefe,  and  priefts  with  the  confent  of  the 
parifhiohers  n.  The  regent  prudently  temporized  between 
thefe  parties  ;  and  as  fhe  aimed  at  procuring  a  matrimo- 
nial crown  for  her  fon-in-law,  the  dauphin,  fhe  was,  on 
that  as  well  as  other  accounts,  unwilling  to  come  to  ex- 
tremities  with  either  of  them. 

But  after  this  concefilon  was  obtained,  me  received 
orders  from  France,  probably  dictated  by  the  haughty 
fpirit  of  her  brothers,  to  proceed  with  rigour  againf}  the 
reformers,  and  to  reflore  the  royal  authority  by  fome  fig- 
nal  act.  of  power  °.  She  made  the  mofl  eminent  of  the 
protefrant  teachers  be  cited  to  appear  before  the  coun- 
cil at  Stirling  j  but  when  their  followers  were  marching 

J  Knox,  p.  I2T.  m  Il)iJ,  p.  713.  n  Kteitb,  p.  7$, 
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C  H  A  P.  thither  in  ereat  multitudes,  in  order  to  protect,  and  ccun- 
XXXVIII.  a.  -j  .       r  •    r 

^.^^^^j  tenance  them,  ihe  entertained  appreheniions  of  an  muir- 

J55S«  reclion,  and,  it  is  faid,  diffipated  the  people  by  a  pro- 
mife  p,  that  nothing  mould  be  done  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  miniitcrs.  This  promife  was  violated  ;  and  a  {cn- 
tence  pafled,  by  which  all  the  minifters  were  pronounced 
rebels  on  account  of  their  not  appearing.  A  meafure,  fo 
rafh  and  ill  advifed,  enraged  the  people,  and  made  them 
refolve  to  oppofe  the  regent's  authority  by  force  of  arms, 
a*nd  to  proceed  to  extremity  againfr.  the  clergy  of  thecfia- 
blifhed  religion. 

In  this  critical  time,  John  Knox  arrived  from  Geneva, 
where  he  had  paiTed  fome  years  in  banifhment,  and  where 
he  had  imbibed,  from  his  commerce  with  Calvin,  the 
highefc  fanatic  ifm  of  his  feet,  augmented  by  the  natural 
ferocity  of  his  own  character.  He  had  been  invited  back 
citli  May.  to  Scotland  by  the  leaders  of  the  reformation  ;  anu  mount- 
ing the  pulpit  at  Perth,  during  the  prefent  ferment  of 
men's  minds,  he  declaimed  with  his  ufual  vehemence 
againfr.  the  idolatry  and  other  abominations  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  and  incited  his  audience  to  exert  their  utmofr. 
zeal  for  its  fubvcrfion.  A  prieft  was  fo  imprudent,  after 
this  fermen,  as  to  open  his  repository  of  images  and  re- 
liques,  and  prepare  himfelf  to  fay  mafs.  The  audience, 
t  xalted  to  a  difpofition  for  any  furious  enterprize,  were  as 
much  enraged  as  if  the  Spectacle  had  not  been  quite  fa- 
miliar to  them:  They  attacked  the  prieftwith  fury,  broke 
the  images  in  pieces,  tore  the  pictures,  overthrew  the  al- 
tars, 1'cattercd  about  the  facred  vafes  ;  and  left  no  imple- 
ment of  idolatrous  worfhip,  as  they  termed  it,  entire  or 
undefaccd.  They  thence  proceeded,  with  additional 
numbers  and  augmented  rage,  to  the  monafleries  of  the 
grey  and  black  friars,  which  they  pillaged  in  an  inftant ; 
The  Carthufians  underwent  the  fame  fate :  And  the  po- 

r  Sse  note  [B]  at  the  tnd  of  the  volume. 
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pulace,    not    content  With   robbing   ana    expelling    thec  H  A  p« 
1    ,  •    r  1     f  -i  ,'■  V-  r'i    , xxxvm. 

monks,  vented   their  fury  on  the  buildings,  which  had  .   — v — ^j 

been  the  receptacles  of  fuch  abomination  ;  and  in  a  little     I559' 
time  nothing  but  the  walls  of  thefe  edifices  was  left  {land- 
ing.    The  inhabitants  of  Couper  in  Fife  foon  after  imi- 
tated the  example  °. 

The  queen-recent,  provoked  at  thefe  violences  afTem-  c5vl!  vv'ars 

n  o        9    r.  in  Scotland 

bled  an  army,  and  prepared  to  chaftife  the  rebels.  She 
had  about  two  thoufand  French  under  her  command,  with 
a  few  Scottifh  troops  ;  and  being  affined  by  fuch  of  the 
nobility  as  were  well  affected  to  her,  {he  pitched  her  camp 
within  ten  miles  of  Perth.  Even  the  earl  of  Argyle,  and 
lord  James  Stuart,  prior  of  St.  Andrews,  the  queen's  na- 
tural brother,  though  deeply  engaged  with  the  reformers, 
attended  the  regent  in  this  enterprise,  either  becaufe  they 
blamed  the  fury  of  the  populace,  or  hoped  by  their  own 
influence  and  authority  to  mediate  fome  agreement  be- 
tween the  parties.  The  congregation,  on  the  other  hand, 
made  preparations  for  defence  ;  and  being  joined  by  the 
earl  of  Glencarne  from  the  weft,  and  being  countenanced 
by  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  they  appeared  for- 
midable from  their  numbers,  as  well  as  from  the  zeal  by 
which  they  were  animated.  They  fent  an  addrefs  to  the 
regent,  where  they  plainly  infinuated,  that,  if  they  were 
purfued  to  extremity,  by  the  cruel  beafts  the  churchmen, 
they  would  have  recourfe  to  foreign  powers  for  afiiftance; 
and  they  fubferibed  themfelves  her  faithful  fubje£ls  in  all 
things  not  repugnant  to  God ;  affuming,  at  the  fame  time 
the  name  of  the  faithful  congregation  of  Chrifl  Jefus  r. 
They  applied  to  the  nobility  attending  her,  and  main- 
tained, that  their  own  pari  violences  were  juflified  by  the 
word  of  God,  which  commands  the  godly  to  deflroy  ido- 
latry, and  all  the  monuments  of  it  j  and  though  all  civil 
authority  was  facred,  yet  was  there  a  great  difference  be- 

\  Spotfwood,  p,  121.     Knoxj  p,  127,  r  Knex,  p.  129. 
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chap,  tween  the  authority  and  the  perfons  who  exercifed  it 5 ; 

^ »^___^  and  that  it  ought  to  be  confidered,  whether  or  not  thofe 

*559-  abominations,  called  by  the  peftilent  papifts,  Religion, 
and  which  they  defend  by  fire  and  fword,  be  the  true  reli- 
gion of  Chrift  Jefus,  They  remonftrated  with  fuch  of 
the  queen's  army  as  had  formerly  embraced  their  party, 
and  told  them,  "  That  as  they  were  already  reputed  trai- 
iC  tors  by  God,  they  fhould  likewifc  be  excommunicated 
*c  from  their  fociety,  and  from  the  participation  of  the 
"  facraments  of  the  church,  which  God  by  his  mighty 
ii  power  had  erected  among  them  ;  whofe  minifters  have 
"  the  fame  authority  which  Chrift  granted  to  his  apoftles 
"  in  thefe  words,  Whofe  fins  ye  fhall  forgive  foall  be  for- 
*'  gtveriy  and  whofe  fins  ye  flxill  retain  fhall  be  retained  ' ." 
We  may  here  fee,  that  thefe  new  faints  were  no  lefs  lofty 
in  their  pretenfions  than  the  ancient  hierarchy  ;  and  it 
was  therefore  no  wonder  they  were  enraged  againft  the 
latter  as  their  rivals  in  dominion.  They  joined  to  all 
thefe  declarations  an  addrefs  to  the  eftablifhcd  church  ; 
and  they  afHxed  this  title  to  it.  <c  To  the  generation  of 
"  antichrift,  the  peftilent  prelates  and  their  foavetihgs  u 
ii  In  Scotland,  the  congregation  of  Chriil  Jefus  within 
"  the  fame  fayeth."  The  tenor  of  the  manifeftb  was 
fuitable  to  the  title.  They  told  the  ccclefiaftics,  "  As 
"  ye  by  tyranny  intend  not  only  to  ck-frroy  our  bodies, 
"  but  alfo  by  the  fame  to  hold  our  fouls  in  bondage  of 
"  the  devil,  fubjecT:  to  idolatry;  fo  fhall  we,  with  all  the 
<c  force  and  power  which  God  fhall  grant  unto  us,  exe- 
"  cute  juft  vengeance  and  punifhment  upon  you  :  Yea, 
"  we  (hall  begin  that  fame  war  which  God  commanded 
"  Ifrael  to  execute  againft  the  Canaanitcs ;  that  is,  con- 
"  trail:  of  peace  fhall  never  be  made,  till  voi;  defift 
*c  your  open   idolatry,   and  cruel   perfecuti 

«  Knox,  p.  131.  l  Ibid.  p.  133,  u  A  contei 
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"  children.  And  this,  in  the  name  of  the  eternal  God,  and  c  H  A  i\ 
"  of  his   fon  Chrift  Jefus,   whofe  verity  we  profefs,  and  u^-v-^ 
Ci  Gofpel  we  have  preached,  and  holy  facraments  rightly     1559. 
44  adminiftered,  we  fignify  unto  you,  to^  be  our  intent, 
ic  fo  far  as  God  will  aflift  us  to  withftand  your  idolatry. 
s'  Take  this  for  warning,  and  be  not  deceived  w."  With 
thefe  outrageous,  fy mptoms,  commenced  in  Scotland  that 
cant,  hypocrify,  and  fanaticifm,  which  long  infefted  that 
kingdom,  and  which,  though  now  mollified  by  the  lenity 
of  the  civil  power,  is  ftill  ready  to  break  out  on  all  oc- 
casions. 

The  queen  regent,  finding  fuch  ob  ft  in  ate  zeal  in  the 
rebels,  was  content  to  embrace  the  counfels  of  Argyie  and 
the  prior  of  St.  Andrews,  and  to  form  an  accommodation 
with  them.  She  was  received  into  Perth,  which  fubmit- 
ted,  on  her  prcmifing  an  indemnity  for  parr,  offences,  2nd 
eng-apinp-  not  to  leave  any  French  jrarrifon  in  the  place. 
Complaints,  very  ill  founded,  immediately  arofe  concern- 
ing the  infraction  of  this  capitulation.  Some  of  the  in- 
habitants, it  was  pretended,  were  molefted  on  account  of 
the  late  violences  ;  and  fome  companies  of  Scotch  foldiers, 
fuppofed  to  be  in  French  pay,  were  quartered  in  the  town; 
which  ftep,  though  taken  on  a  very  plaufible  pretence, 
was  loudly  exclaimed  againft  by  the  congregation  *.  It 
is  afTertcd,  that  the  regent,  to  juftify  thefe  meafures,  de- 
clared, that  princes  ought  not  to  have  their  promifes  too 
ftrietdy  urged  upon  them  ;  nor  was  any  faith  to  be  kept 
with  heretics  :  And  that  for  her  part,  could  fhe  find  as 
good  a  colour  of  reafcn,  fhe  would  willingly  bereave  all 
thefe  men  of  their  lives  and  fortunes  r.  But  it  is  no  wife 
likely,  that  fuch  exprefiions  ever  dropped  from  this  pru- 
dent and  virtuous  princefs.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears, 
that  all  thefe  violences  were  difagreeable  to  her ;  that  fhe 

w  Keith,  p.  85,86,87.     Kr. ox.  p.  13.4,  *   KaOX,  p,  139. 
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chap.  was  ;n  t1n;s  particular  over-ruled  by  the  authority  of  the 

XXXVWI. 

^ ^ '  French  counfellors  placed  about  her  ;  and  that  fhe  ofteri 

'559-  thought,  if  the  management  of  thofe  affairs  had  been  en- 
trufled  wholly  to  herfelf,  fhe  could  cafily,  without  force, 
have  accommodated  all  differences  z. 

The  congregation,  inflamed  with  their  own  zeal,  and 
enraged  by  thefe  difappointments,  remained  not  long  in 
tranquillity.  Even  before  they  left  Perth,  and  while  as 
yet  they  had  no  colour  to  complain  of  any  violation  of 
treaty,  they  had  figned  a  new  covenant,  in  which,  be- 
fides  their  engagements  to  mutual  defence,  they  vowed, 
in  the  name  of  God,  to  employ  their  whole  power  in  de- 
ftroying  every  thing  that  difhonoured  his  holy  name ;  and 
this  covenant  was  fubferibed,  among  others,  by  Argyle 
and  the  prior  of  St.  Andrews a.  Thefe  two  leaders  now 
defired  no  better  pretence  for  deferting  the  regent  and 
openly  joining  their  affociates,  than  the  complaints,  how- 
ever doubtful,  or  rather  falfe,  of  her  breach  of  promife. 
The  congregation  alfo,  encouraged  by  this  acceilion  of 
force,  gave  themfelves  up  entirely  to  the  furious  zeal  of 
Knox,  and  renewed  at  Crail,  Anfiruther,  and  other  places 
in  Fife,  like  depredations  on  the  churches  and  monafteries 
with  thofe  formerly  committed  at  Perth  and  Couper.  The 
regent,  who  marched  againfl  them  with  her  army,  find- 
ing their  power  fo  much  encreafed,  was  glad  to  conclude 
a  truce  for  a  few  days,  and  to  pafs  over  with  her  forces  to 
the  Lothians.  The  reformers  befieged  and  took  Perth  j 
proceeded  thence  to  Stirling,  where  they  exercifed  their 
ufual  fury;  and  finding  nothing  able  to  refill:  them,  they 
bent  their  march  to  Edinburgh,  the  inhabitant  of  which, 
as  they  had  already  anticipated  the  zeal  of  the  congrega- 
tion againft  the  churches  and  monafteries,  gladly  opened 
their  gates  to  them.     The  regent,   with  the  few  forces 

'•  See  note  [C]  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
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which  remained  with  her,  took  fhelter  in  Dunbar,  where  CHAP. 

•          r           •    r                  XXxviii. 
fhe  fortified  herfelf,    in  expectation  of  a  reinforcement j^^mJ 

From  France.  **%& 

Meanwhile,  fhe  employed  her  partizans  in  reprefent- 
ino-  to  the  people  the  dangerous  confequences  of  this  open 
rebellion  ;  and  fhe  endeavoured  to  convince  them,  that 
the  lord  James,  under  pretence  of  religion,  had  formed 
the  fcheme  of  wrefting  the  fceptre  from  the  hands  of  the 
fovereign.  By  thefe  confiderations  many  were  engaged 
to  defert  the  army  of  the  congregation  ;  but  much  more 
by  the  want  of  pay  or  any  means  of  fubfiilance  ;  and  the 
regent,  obferving  the  malcontents  to  be  much  weakened, 
ventured  to  march  to  Edinburgh,  with  a  defign  of  fup- 
preffing  them.  On  the  interpofition  of  the  duke  of  Cha- 
telrault,  who  ftill  adhered  to  her,  fhe  agreed  to  a  capitu- 
lation, in  which  fhe  granted  them  a  toleration  of  their 
religion,  and  they  engaged  to  commit  no  farther  depreda- 
tions on  the  churches.  Soon  after  they  evacuated  the  city 
of  Edinburgh  ;  and  before  they  left  it,  they  proclaimed 
the  articles  of  agreement ;  but  they  took  care  to  publifh 
only  the  articles  favourable  to  themfelves,  and  they  were 
guiltv  of  an  impofture,  in  adding  one  to  the  number, 
namely,  that  idolatry  fhould  not  again  be  erected  in  any 
place  where  it  was  at  that  time  fupprefled  b. 

An  agreement,  concluded  while  men  were  in  this  dif- 
pofition,  could  not  be  durable;  and  both  fides  endeavoured 
to  ftrengthen  themfelves  as  much  as  poffibie,  againft  the 
enfuing  rupture,  which  appeared  inevitable.  The  regent, 
having  got  a  reinforcement  of  icoo  men  from  France, 
began  to  fortify  Leith  ;  and  the  congregation  feduced  to 
their  party  the  du'ce  of  Chatelrault,  who  had  long  ap- 
peared inclined  to  join  them,  and  who  was  at  laft  deter- 
mined by  the  arrival  of  his  fon,  the  earl  of  Arran,  from 
France,  where  he  had  efcaped  many  dangers,  from 
the  jealoufy,   as  well  as  bigotry,  of  Henry  and  the  duke 

&  Sss  note  [DJ  at  lbs  end  of  the  vdurr.e. 
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SJL-.&F"  of  Guife.     More  French  troops   foon  after  difembarked 
AAA  VI  ii.  *      _  *_ 

t  —  -  j  under  the  command  of  La  Broiie,  who  was  followed  by~ 
IS59-  the  bifhop  of  Amiens,  and  three  doctors  of  the  Sorbcnne. 
Thefe  lair,  were  fupplied  with  ftore  of  fyllogifms,  au- 
thorities, citations,  and  fcholaftic  arguments,  which  they 
intended  to  oppofe  to  the  Scotch  preachers,  and  which, 
they  juftly  prefumed,  would  acquire  force,  and  produce 
conviction  on  men's  minds,  by  the  influence  of  the 
French  arms  and  artillery  c. 

The  conftable  Montmorency  had  always  oppofed  the 
marriage  of  the  Dauphin  with  the  queen  of  Scots,  and 
had  foretold,  that,  by  forming  fuch  clofe  connexion  with 
Scotland,  the  ancient  league  would  be  dhTolvedj  and  the 
natives  of  that  kingdom,  jealous  of  a  foreign  yoke,  would 
foon  become,  inflead  of  allies,  attached  by  intereft  and 
inclination,  the  moil  inveterate  enemies  to  the  French 
government.  But  though  the  event  fecmed  now  to  have 
juftified  the  prudence  of  that  aged  minifter,  it  is  not  im- 
probable, considering  the  violent  counfels,  by  which 
France  was  governed,  that  the  infurreclion  was  deemed 
a  favourable  event ;  as  affording  a  pretence,  for  fending 
over  armies,  for  entirely  fubduing  the  country,  for  attaint- 
ing the  rebels  a,  and  for  preparing  means  thence  to  invade 
'England,  and  fupport  Mary's  title  to  the  crown  of  that 

kingdom.     The    leaders  of  the  congregation,   well  ac- 
ta ©    o 

quaintcd  with  thefe  views,  were  not  infenfible  of  their 
danger,  and  faw  that  their  only  fafety  confuted  in  the 
vigour  and  fuccefs  of  their  me:  were  encou- 

raged by  the  intelligence  received  of  th    I  death  of 

Henry  II.  ;   and  having  pal  i£t  from  their  own  au- 

thority, depriving  the  queen-dowager  of  and 

ordering  all  the  Freiw  to  evacu; 

they  d  forces  to  put  their  edict  in  execution  againft 


rfwood,  p.  13.5..     Tin  in.  libi  xxtv,  <-.  10. 
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them.     They  became  mailers  a?ain  of  Edinburgh  ;  but  chap. 

XXXVIII 
found  themfelves  unable  to  keep  long  pofieffion   of  that^ _y_,  J, 

city.  Their  tumultuary  armies,  afTembled  in  hafte,  and  *559- 
Supported  by  no  pay,  foon  feparated  themfelves  upon  the 
leaf!  difafter,  or  even  any  delay  of  fuccefs  ;  and  Were  in- 
capable of  refitting  fuch  veteran  troops  as  the  French, 
who  were  alfo  feconded  by  fome  of  the  Scottifh  nobility^ 
among  whom  the  earl  of  Bothwel  diftinguifhed  himfeln 
Hearing  that  the  marquis  of  Elbeuf,  brother  to  the  regent, 
was  levying  a  new  army  againft  them  in  Germany,  they 
thought  themfelves  excufable  for  applying,  in  this  extre- 
mity, to  the  affiftance  of  England  ;  and  as  the  fympathy 
of  religion,  as  well  as  regard  to  national  liberty,  had 
now  counterbalanced  the  ancient  animofity.  againft  that 
kingdom,  this  meafure  was  the  refult  of  inclination,  no 
lefs  than  of  intereft0.  Maitland  of  Lidington,  therefore, 
and  Robert  Melvil,  were  fecretly  difpatched  by  the  con- 
gregation to  folicit  fuccours  from  Elizabeth. 

The  wife  council  of  Elizabeth  did  not  lohg  deliberate  interpofi- 
in  aoreeino;  to  this  requeft,  which  concurred  fo  well  with  Cl0n  °* 'the 

.....  n  .n  queen  in 

the  views  and  interefts  of  their  miftrefs.  Cecil  in  parti-  Scotch  af« 
cular  reprefented  to  the  queen,  that  the  union  of  the  t''U5• 
crowns  of  Scotland  and  France,  both  of  them  the  heredi- 
tary enemies  of  England,  was  ever  regarded  as  a  perni- 
cious event ;  and  her  father,  as  well  as  proteclor  Somer- 
set, had  employed  every  expedient,  both  of  war  and  ne- 
gociation,  to  prevent  it :  That  the  claim,  which  Mary 
advanced  to  the  crown,  rendered  the  prefent  Situation  of 
England  ftill  more  dangerous,  and  demanded,  on  the 
part  of  the  queen,  the  greateft  vigilance  and  precaution  : 
That  the  capacity,  ambition,  and  exorbitant  views  of 
the  family  of  Guife,  who  now  governed  the  French 
counfels,  were  Sufficiently  known  ;  and  they  themfelves 
made  no  Secret  of  their  deSign  to  place  their  niece  on  the 

e  See  nc.e  [EJ  at  the  end  cf  rhe  vj'utne. 
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CHAP,  throne  of  England  :   That  deeming;  themfelves  fecure  of 

.  ill.  to  ° 

w—%/— w  fuccefs,    they  had  already,    fornewhat  imprudently  an;! 

IJ59«  prematurely,  taken  off  the  mafk  ;  and  Throgmorton,  the 
Englifh  ambafTador  at  Paris,  fent  over,  by  every  courier,, 
incontefcible  proofs  of  their  hoftile  intentions  f :  That 
they  only  waited  till  Scotland  fhould  be  entirely  fubdued; 
and  having  thus  deprived  the  Englifh  of  the  advantages^ 
refulting  from  their  fituation  and  naval  power,  they  pre- 
pared means  for  fubvcrting  the  queen's  authority  :  That 
the  zealous  catholics  in  England,  difcontented  with  the. 
prefent  government,  and  fatisfied  in  the  legality  of  Mary's 
title,  would  bring  them  confsaerabie  reinforcement, 
would  difturb  every  meafure  of  defence  againit  that  for- 
ibJe  power  :  That  the  only  expedient  for  preventing 
thefe  dcfigns  was  to  fc-ize  the  prefent  opportunity,  and 
take  advantage  of  a  like  zeal  in  the  protectants  of  Scot- 
land ;  nor  could  any  doubt  be  entertained  with  regard  to 
the  j  uftice  of  a  meafure,  founded  on  fuch  evident  necef- 
fity,  and  directed  only  to  the  ends  of  felf- preservation  : 
That  though  a  French  war,  attended  with  great  expence, 
feemed  the  necefiary  confequence  of  lupporting  the  mal- 
contents in  Scotland,  that  power,  if  removed  to  the  con- 
tinent, would  be  much  lets  formidable ;  and  a  fmall 
difburfement  at  prefent  would  in  the  end  be  found  the 
greate'ft  frugality  :  And  that  the  domeftic  uifi'entions  of 
ch  every  day  augmented,  together  with  the 
alliance  of  Philip,  who,  notwithstanding  his  bigotry  and 
hypocrify,    would    never  the  entire  conqueft'  of 

England,  were  fufficient  to  fecure  the  queen  againft 
the  dangerous  ambition  and  refentment  of  the  houfc  of 
Guile  ?. 


f  Fortes,  vol.  i.  p.  134,   135,  j.;g,  150,  159,  165,  iS r,  1.  ■       i   ,  131, 
235  —  241,253.  C  Forbee,  vol.  i,  p.  387.     J 

p.  448.     Keith,  append.  24. 
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Elizabeth's  propenfity  to  caution  and  oeconorny  was, £  H  A_  p* 
though  with  fome  difficulty  h,  overcome  by  thefe  power-  Vuy>/-<vy 
ful  motives  :  and  fhe  prepared  herfelf  to  fupport  by  arms      ,559* 
and  money  the  declining  affairs  of  the  congregation  in 
Scotland.     She  equipped  a  fleet,  which  ccnfifced  of  thir- 
teen fhips  of  war  ;  and  giving  the  command  of  it  to  Win- 
ter, fhe  fent  it  to  the  Frith  of  Forth  :    She  named  the 
young  duke  of  Norfolk   her  lieutenant  in  the  northern 
counties,   and  fhe  afiembled  at  Berwjc  an  army  of  eight 
thoufand  men  under  the  command  of  lord  Gray,  warden 
of  the  eair.  and  middle  marches.     Though  the  court  of 
France,  fenfible  of  the  danger,  offered  her  to  make  im- 
mediate refcitution  of  Calais,  provided  fhe  would  not  in- 
terpofe  in  the  affairs  of  Scotland  j  me  refolutely  replied, 
That  fhe   never  would    put    an   inconflderable   fifning- 
town  in  competition  with  the  (zizty  of  her  dominions  * ; 
and  fhe  ftill  continued  her  preparations.     She  concluded 
a  treaty  of  mutual  defence  with  the  congregation,  which 
was  to  laft  during  the  marriage  of  the  queen   of  Scots 
with  Francis  and  a  year  after ;  and  fhe  prdmifed  never  to 
defiit  till  the  French  had  entirely  evacuated   Scotland  k. 
And   having   thus  taken  all  proper  meafures  for  fuccefs, 
and  received  from  the  Scots  fix  hollagcs  for  the  perform- 
ance of  articles,  fhe  ordered  her  fleet  and  army  to  begin 
their  operations. 

The  appearance  of  Elizabeth's  fleet  in  the  Frith  dif-  15^0. 
concerted  the  French  army,  who  were  at  that  time  ra- 
vaging the  county  of  Fife;  and  obliged  them  to  make  a 
circuit  by  Stirling,  in  order  to  reach  Leith,  where  they 
prepared  themfelves  for  defence.  The  Englifh  army, 
reinforced  by  5c 00  Scots  !,  fat  down  before  that  place  ; 

!>   Fovbes,   vol.  !.   n    4-4,  <3ro.  -   SfMtfacod',   p.  14.6.  ,:   K-.cy, 

p.  217.     Kaynes's  S'a:c  Papers,  vol.  i.   p.  i<3.      Ryme  ,  tora.xv.   p.  5C9. 
i   Waynes,  vol,  i     p.  256,  -5    . 
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C  it  a  P.  anJ   after  two  SkirmiShes,  in   the  former  of  which,  the 

X  X  YV1II 

^Az-^w  Engliih  had-  the  advantage,  in  the  latter  the  French, 
iS6v-  they  began  to  batter  the  town  ;  and  though  repulfecf 
with  considerable  lofs  in  a  ralh  and  ill-conducled  affault, 
thev  reduced  the  garfifon  to  great  difHculties.  Their 
diftrefs  was  augmented  by  two  events ;  the  difperfion  by 
a  ftorm  of  d'Eibeuf's  fieet,  which  carried  a  considerable 
army  on  board  m,  and  the  death  of  the  queen-regent, 
who  expired  about  this  time  in  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh  ; 
a  woman  endowed  with  all  the  capacity  which  Shone 
forth  in  her  family,  but  pofiefled  of  much  more  virtue 
and  moderation  than  appeared  in  the  conduct  of  the 
other  branches  of  it.  The  French,  who  found  it  im- 
poiTible  to  fubfift  for  want  of  provifions,  and  who  faw, 
that   the  Englifh   were   continually    reinforced  by    freSh 

.tjj  t,iyt  numbers,  were  obliged  to  capitulate  :  And  the  bifhop  of 
Valence  and  count  Randan,  plenipotentiaries  from 
France,  figilcd  a  treaty  at  Edinburgh  with  Cecil  and 
Dr.  Wotton,  whom  Elizabeth  had  lent  thither  for  that 

Settlement  purpofe.  It  was  there  Stipulated,  that  the  French  Should 
inftantly  evacuate  Scotland  ;  that  the  king  and  queen  of 
France  and  Scotland  Should  thenceforth  abstain  from 
bearing  the  arms  of  England,  or  afluming  the  title  of  that 
kingdom;  that  farther  fatisfaclion  for  the  injury  already 
done  in  that  particular  Should  be  granted  Elizabeth ;  and 
that  commiflioners  Should  meet  to  fettle  this  point,  or  if 
they  could  not  agree,  that  the  king  of  Spain  Should  be 
arbiter  between  the  crowns.  Cefidcs  thefe  Stipulations, 
which  regarded  England,  fome  conceSTions  were  granted 
to  the  Sects  ;  namely,  that  an  amnefty  Should  be  pub- 
lished for  all  paft  offences  ;  that  none  but  natives  Should 
be  put  into  any  office  in  Scotland  ;  that  the  Slates  Should 
hams  twenty-four  perfons,  of  whom  the  queen  of  Scots 

">  H*ynes,  vo',  i.  p.  123, 
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fhould  chufe  fevcn,  and  the  (rates  five,  and  in  the  hands  c  H  A  p- 
of  thefe  twelve  fhould  the  whole  administration  be  ^r^r^j 
placed  duringthat  queen's  abfence  ;  and  that  Mary  fhould  *560, 
neither  make  peace  nor  war  without  con  fen  t  of  the 
ftates  n.  In  order  to  haften  the  execution  of  this  im- 
portant treaty,  Elizabeth  fent  (hips,  by  which  the  French 
forces  were  tranfported  into  their  own  country. 
■  Thus  Europe  few,  in  the  firfl:  tranfa&ion  of  this 
reign,  the  genius  and  capacity  of  the  queen  and  her  mi- 
nifters.  She  difcerned  at  a  diftance  the  danger,  which 
threatened  her;  and  inftantly  took  vigorous  meafurcs  to 
prevent  it.  Making  ail  pofiible  advantages  of  her  fitua- 
tion,  fhe  proceeded  with  celerity  to  a  decinon  ;  and  was 
not  diverted  by  any  offers,  negociations,  or  remonftrances 
of  the  French  court.  She  flopped  not  till  fhe  had 
brought  the  matter  to  a  final  iflue  ;  and  had  converted 
that  very  power,  to  which  her  enemies  trufted  for  her 
deffxuetion,  into  herfirraeft  fupport  and  fecurity.  By  ex- 
acting no  improper  conditions  from  the  Scottifh  mal- 
contents even  during  their  greateft  diftrefTes,  me  clta- 
blifhed  an  entire  confidence  v.  ith  them  ;  and  having  ce- 
mented the  union  by  all  the  ties  of  gratitude,  intcreft, 
and  religion,  fhe  now  poueiied  an  influence  over  them 
above  what  remained  even  with  their  native  fovereign. 
The  regard,  which  fhe  acquired  by  this  dextrous  and 
fpirited  conduct,  gave  her  every  where,  abroad  as  well 
as  at  home,  more  authority  than  had  attended  her  flfter, 
though  fupported  by  all  the  power  of  the  Spanifii  mo- 
narchy °. 

The  fubfequent  meafurcs  of  the  Scotch  reformers 
tended  ftill  more  to  cement  their  union  with  England. 
Being  now  entirely  mailers  of  the  kingdom,  they  made 
jio  farther  ceremony  or  fcruple,  in  fully  effecting  their 

-1*1  Rymer,  vol.  xv.  p.  593.     Keith,  p.  137.     S,.ctr«s'ood,  p.  1 -7.     Knox, 
p.  219.  o  Forbes,  vA.  i.  p.  354.,  37s.     Jebb,  vol.ii.  p.<5i- 
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C  H A  F  p'JJ"pofe.  In  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh  it  had  been  agreed, 
^r-y^  that  a  parliament  or  convention  fhould  foon  be  alTcra- 
156°'  bled;  and  the  leaders  of  the  congregation,  not  waiting 
till  the  queen  of  Scots  fhould  ratify  that  treaty,  thought 
themfelves  fully,  entitled,  without  the  fovereign's  autho- 
rity, immediately  to  fummon  a  parliament,  The  reform- 
ers prefented  a  petition  to  this  aflembly  ;  in  which  they 
were  not  contented  with  dehring  the  eftablifhmcnt  of  their 
doctrine  ;  they  alfo  applied  for  the  punifhment  of  the 
catholics,  whom  they  called  vaflals  to  the  Roman  harlot ; 
and  they  afTerted,  that,  among  all  the  rabble  of  the  clergy, 
fuch  is  their  exprefilon,  there  was  not  one  lawful  mini- 
fter  ;  but  that  th?y  were,  all  of  them,  thieves  and  mur- 
derers; yea,  rebels  and  traitors  to  civil  authority;  and 
therefore  unworthy  to  be  differed  in  any  reformed  com- 
monwealth p.  The  parliament  feem  to  have  been  actu- 
ated by  the  fame  fpirit  of  rage  and  perfecution.  After 
ratifying  a  confefiion  of  faith,  agreeable  to  the  new  doc- 
trines, they  paiTed  a  ffatute  againft.  the  mafs,  and  not 
only  abolifned  it  in  all  the  churches,  but  enacted,  that 
whoever,  any  where,  either  officiated  in  it  or  was  prefent 
at  it,  fhould  be  chaftifed,  for  the  firft  offence,  with  con- 
fifcation  of  goods  and  corporal  punifhment,  at  the  dif- 
;:on  of  the  magiftrate  ;  for  the  fecond,  with  banifh- 
ijient;  and  for  the  third,  with  lofs  of  life  9,  A  law  was 
alfo  voted  for  aboliffaing  the  papal  jurifdiclion  in  Scot- 
land :  The  prefbyterian  form  of  difcipline  was  fettled, 
iving  only  at  firft  (i  dow  of  authority  to  certain 

ecclefiaftics,  whom  they  called  Superinter.dants.  The 
prelates  of  the  ancient  faith  appeared  in  order  to  com- 
inof  great  injuflice  committed  on  them  by  the  inva- 
i  of  their  property,  but  the  parliament  too!:  no  notice 
of  them  ;  till  at  laft,  thefe  ecclefiaftics,  tired  with  fruit- 
less  attendance,  I    the  town.     They  were   than 

or.,  p.  zy,  238.  q  Ibid.   p.  2^4. 
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cited  to  appear  ;  and  as  nobody  prefented  himfelf,    it  was  c  H  A  p« 

voted  by  the  parliament,  that  the  ecclefiaftics   were  en-  ^ j 

tirely  fatisfied,  and  found  no  reafon  of  complaint.  'S^0* 

Sir  James  Sandilands,  prior  of  St.  John,  was  fent  over 
to  France  to  obtain  the  ratification  of  thefe  acts  ;  but 
v/as  very  ill  received  by  the  queen,  who  denied  the  va- 
lidity of  a  parliament,  fummoned  without  the  royal  con- 
fent ;  and  fhe  refufed  her  fanction  to  thofe  ftatutes.  But 
ehe  proteftants  gave  themfeives  little  concern  about  their 
queen's  refufal.  They  immediately  put  the  flatutes  in 
execution  :  They  aboliihed  the  mafs  ;  they  fettled  their 
minifters  ;  they  committed  every  where  furious  devalua- 
tions on  the  monafreries,  and  even  on  the  churches, 
which  they  thought  profaned  by  idolatry ;  and  deeming 
the  property  of  the  clergy  lawful  prize,  they  took  pof- 
feftion,  without  ceremony,  of  the  far  greater  part  of  the 
dcelefiaftical  revenues.  Their  new  preachers,  who  had 
authority  fufRcient  to  incite  them  to  war  and  infurredlion, 
could  not  reflrain  their  rapacity  ;  and  fanaticifm  concurring 
with  avarice,  an  incurable  wound  was  given  to  the  papal 
authority  in  that  country.  The  proteftant  nobility  and 
gentry,  united  by  the  confcioufnefs  of  fuch  unpardonable 
guilt,  alarmed  for  their  new  pofleffionsj,  well  acquainted 
with  the  imperious  character  of  the  houfe  of  Guife, 
faw  no  fafety  for  themfeives  but  in  the  protection  of 
England  ;  and  they  difpatched  Morton,  Giencarne,  and 
Lidington  to  exprefs  their  fincere  gratitude  to  the  queen 
for  her  pad  favours,  and  reprefent  to  her  the  neceffity  of 
continuing  them. 

Elizabeth,  on  her  part,  had  equal  reafon  to  main- F^nch  af- 
tain  an  union  with  the  Scotch  proteftants;  and  foon:di''"' 
found  that  the  houfe  of  Guile,  notwithstanding  their 
faraier  difappointrnents,  had  not  laid  afide  the  defign  of 
contefting  her  title,  and  fubverting  her  authority.  Fran- 
.  rid  Mary,  whofe  counfeis  were  wholly  directed  by 
D  4  them, 
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C  H  A  P. them,  refufed   to  ratify  the   treaty  of   Edinburgh:  and 
'..   -y-  __.  mowed  no  difpontion  to  give  her  any  fatisfaction  for  that 
1Si°-i    mortal  injury  and  affront,  which  they  had  put  upon  her, 
by  their  openly  affuming  the  title  and  arms  of  England. 
She  was   fenfible  of  the  danger  attending  fuch  preten- 
fions  ;  and  it  was  with  pleafure  fhe  heard  of  the  violent 
factions,  which  prevailed  in  the  French  government,  and 
of  the  oppofition,  which  had  arifen  againft  the  meafures 
of  the  duke  of  Guiie.     That  ambitious  prince,-  fupported 
by  his  four  brothers,  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  the  duke 
of  Aum'ale,  the  marquis  of  Elbeuf,  and  the  grand  prior, 
men  no  lefs  ambitious   than  himfelf,    had  ensrefled  all 
,  the  authority  of  the   crown  ;  and  as  he  was  poflelTed  ot 

every  quality,  which  could  command  the  cfteem  or  fe- 
duce  the  affections  of  men,  there  appeared  no  end  of 
his  acquifitions  and  pretenfions.  The  conftablc  Mont- 
morency, who  had  long  balanced  his  credit,  was  deprived 
of  all  power:  The  princes  of  the  blood,  the  king  of 
Navarre,  and  his  brother,  the  prince  of  Conde,  were 
entirely  excluded  from  offices  and  favour  :  The  queen- 
mother  herfelf,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  found  her  influ- 
ence every  day  declining  :  And  as  Francis,  a  young 
prince,  infirm  ;both  in  mind  and  body,  was  wholly  go- 
verned by  his  confort,  who  knew  no  law  but  the  plea- 
fure of  her  uncles,  men  defpaired  of  ever  obtaining 
freedom  from  the  dominion  of  that  afpiring  family. 
It  was  the  contcfb  of  religion,  which  firft  infpired  the 
French  with  courage  openly  to  oppoie  their  unlimited 
authority. 

The  theological  difputes,  firft  ftarted  in  the  north  of 
Germany,  and  next  in  Switzerland,  countries  at  that 
time  wholly  illiterate,  had  long  ago  penetrated  into 
France  ;  and  as  they  were  amftcd  by  the  general  difcon- 
tcnt  againft  the  court  and  church  of  Rome,  and  by  the 
zealous  fpirit  of  the  age,  the  profelytes  to  the  new  reli- 
gion 
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gion  were  fecretlv  encreafino;  in  every  province.     Hen-  c  u  A  p« 

D  J  D  /      *  XXXVIII 

ry  II.  in  imitation  of  his  father  Francis,  had  oppofed 
the  progrefs  of  the  reformers  ;  and  though  a  prince  ad- 
dicted to  pleafure  and  fociety,  he  was  tranfportcd  by  a 
vehemence,  as  well  as  bigotry,  which  had  little  place  in 
the  conduit  of  his  prcdecefior.  Rigorous  punimments 
had  been  inflicted  on  the  moil  eminent  of  the  proteftant 
party  ;  and  a  point  of  honour  feemed  to  have  arifen, 
whether  the  one  feci:  could  exercife,  or  the  other  fuffer 
moit  barbarity.  The  death  of  Henry  put  fome  flop  to 
the  perfections  ;  and  the  people,  who  had  admired  the 
conftancy  of  the  new  preachers,  now  heard  with  favour 
and  prcpoiTeffion  their  arguments  and  doctrines.  But  the 
cardinal  of  Lorraine,  as  well  as  his  brothers,  who  were 
pofieiTed  of  the  legal  authority,  thought  it  their  intcreft 
to  fupport  the  eflabiifhed  religion ;  and  when  they  revived 
the  execution  of  the  penal  ilatutes,  they  neceflarily  drove 
the  malcontent  princes  and  nobles  to  embrace  the  pro- 
tection of  the  new  religion.  The  king  of  Navarre,  a 
man  of  mild  difpofltions,  but  of  a  weak  character,  and 
the  prince  of  Conde,  who  pofTelTed  many  great  qualities, 
having  declared  themfelves  in  favour  of  the  proteftants, 
that  feiSt  acquired  new  force  from  their  countenance  ; 
and  the  admiral  Coligni,  with  his  brother  Andclct,  no 
longer  fcrupled  to  make  open  profefiion  of  their  commu- 
nion. The  integrity  of  the  admiral,  who  was  believed 
fincere  in  his  attachment  to  the  new  doctrine,  and  his 
high  reputation  both  for  valour  and  conduct,  for  the  arts 
of  peace  as  well  as  of  war,  gave  credit  to  the  reformers ; 
and  after  a  frustrated  attempt  of  the  malcontents  to  feize 
the  king's  perfon  at  Amboife,  of  which  Elizabeth  had  pro- 
bably fome  intelligence  r,  every  place  was  full  of  diftrac- 

r  Forbes,  vol.  i.  p.  214.  Thrngmorton,  about  this  time,  unwilling  to 
entruft  to  letters  the  great  fecrets  cpmmitteJ  to  him,  obtained  leavr,  under 
fome  pretext,  to  come  over  to  London, 

I  tion- 
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c  **  A  p- tion,  and  matters  haftened  to  an  extremity  between  the 
XXXVIII.  .  —.         ,       ,  _ 

i__^^  parties.     But  the  houfe  of  Guife,  though  thefe  factions 

^560.  had  obliged  them  to  remit  their  efforts  in  Scotland,  and 
had  been  one  chief  caufe  of  Elizabeth's  fuccefs,  were 
determined  not  to  relinquifh  their  authority  in  France, 
or  yield  to  the  violence  of  their  enemies.  They  found 
an  opportunity  of  feizing  the  king  of  Navarre  and  the 
prince  of  Conde ;  they  threw  the  former  into  prifon  ; 
they  obtained  a  fentence  of  death  againft  the  latter ;  and 
they  were  proceeding  to  put  the  fentence  in  execution, 
when  the  king's  fudden  death  faved  the  noble  prifoner, 
and  interrupted  the  profperity  of  the  duke  of  Guife. 
4th  Dec.  The  queen-mother  was  appointed  regent  to  her  fon 
15  ''  Charles  IX.  now  in  his  minority  :  The  king  of  Navarre 
was  named  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom:  The  fen- 
tence againfr.  Conde  was  annulled  :  The  conftable  was 
recalled  to  court :  And  the  family  of  Guife,  though  they 
frill  enjoyed  great  offices  and  great  power,  found  a  coun- 
terpoife  to  their  authority. 

Elisabeth  was  determined  to  make  advantage  of 
thefe  events  againft  the  queen  of  Scots,  whom  fhe  frill 
regarded  as  a  dangerous  rival.  She  faw  hcrfelf  freed 
from  the  perils  attending  an  union  of  Scotland  with 
France,  and  from  the  pretenfrons  of  fo  powerful  a  prince 
as  Francis  ;  but  fhe  confidered,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
the  Engiifh  catholics,  who  were  numerous,  and  who 
were  generally  prejudiced  in  favour  of  Mary's  title, 
would  now  adhere  to  that  princefs  with  more  zealous 
attachment,  when  they  faw,  that  her  fucceflion  no  long- 
er endangered  the  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  ra- 
ther att  '  •-  of  effec!  itire 
union  with  Scot:  he  gave  orders, 
ami  irton,  a 
to  renew  his  Lions  to  t 
require  her  ratification  , of                f  of  Edinl  But 
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though  Mary  had  defifted,    after   her  hufband's  death,  C  H f  A  P. 

°  J  r   t-       i       J    XXXVIII. 

from  bearing  the  arms  and  title  of  queen  of  England, s — _, 

fhe  ftill  declined  gratifying  Elizabeth  in  this  momentous      «56l« 
article  ;  and  being  fwayed  by  the  ambitious   fuggeftions 
of  her  uncles,  fhe  refufed  to  make  any  formal  renuncia- 
tion of  her  pretenficns. 

Meanwhile,  the  queen-mother  of  France,  who  im- 
puted to  Mary  ail  the  mortifications,  which  fhe  had  met 
with  during  Francis's  life-time,  took  care  to  retaliate  on 
her  by  like  injuries  3  and  the  queen  of  Scots,  finding  her 
abode  in  France  difagreeable,  began  to  think  of  return- 
ing into  her  native  country.  Lord  James,  who  had  been 
fent  in  deputation  from  the  ftates  to  invite  her  over,  fe- 
conded  thefe  intentions  •  and  fhe  applied  to  Elizabeth, 
by  D'Oifel,  for  liberty  to  pafs  through  England  s  :  But 
fhe  received  for  anfwer,  that,  till  fhe  had  given  fatisfac- 
tion,  by  ratifying  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  fhe  could 
expe£fc  no  favour  from  a  perfon,  whom  fhe  had  fo  much 
injured.  This  denial  excited  her  indignation  ;  and  fhe 
made  no  fcruple  of  exprefiing  her  fentiments  to  Throg- 
morton,  when  he  reiterated  his  applications  to  gratify  his 
miflrefs  in  a  demand,  which  he  reprefented  as  fo  reafon- 
able.  Having  cleared  the  room  of  her  attendants,  fhe 
faid  to  him,  "  How  weak  I  may  prove,  or  how  far  a 
woman's  frailty  may  tranfport  me,  I  cannot  tell  : 
However,  I  am  refolved  not  to  have  fo  many  witnefTes 
of  my  infirmity  as  your  miflrefs  had  at  her  audience 
of  my  ambanador  D'Oifel.  There  is  nothing  diilurbs 
me  fo  much,  as  the  having  afked,  with  fo  much  im- 
portunity, a  favour  which  it  was  of  no  confequence 
for  me  to  obtain.  I  can,  with  God's  leave,  return 
to  my  own  country  without  her  leave  j  as  I  came  to 
France,  in  fpite  of  all  the  opposition  of  her  brother, 
kmg  Edward  :  Neit*acr  do  I  want  friends  both  able  and 

s  Gocd:.'!,  vol,  i,   p.  175. 

"  willing 
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SJv^tt*!'  "  willing  to  conduct  me  home,  as  they  have  brought  me 
<^- — r-^j  "  hither  ;  though  I  was  defirous  rather  to  make  an  ex- 
5  l"  "  periment  of  your  mifrrefs's  friendship  than  of  the  afiift- 
"  ance  of  any  other  perfon.  I  have  often  heard  you 
44  fay,  that  a  good  correfpondence  between  her  and  my- 
"  felf  would  conduce  much  to  the  fecurity  and  happi- 
*'  nefs  of  both  our  kingdoms  :  Were  me  well  convinced 
u  of  this  truth,  fhe  would  hardly  have  denied  me  fo 
46  fmall  a  requeft.  But,  perhaps,  (lie  bears  a  better  in- 
c-  cl initio n  to  my  rebellious  fubjects  than  to  me,  their 
64  fovereign,  her  equal  in  royal  dignity,  her  ne*r  rela- 
44  tion,  and  the  undoubted  heir  of  her  kingdoms.  Be- 
44  fides  her  friendship,  I  afk  nothing  at  her  hands :  I 
"  neither  trouble  her,  nor  concern  myfelf  in  the  affairs 
"  of  her  ftate  :  Not  that  I  am  ignorant,  that  there  are 
44  now  in  England  a  great  many  malcontents,  who  are 
M  no  friends  to  the  prefent  eftablifhment.  She  is  pleafed 
4f  to  upbraid  me  as  a  perfon  little  experienced  in  the 
"  world  :  1  freely  own  it ;  but  age  will  cure  that  defect. 
44  However,  I  am  already  old  enough  to  acquit  myfelf 
44  honeftiy  and  courteoufly  to  my  friends  and  relations, 
*'  and  to  encourage  no  reports  of  your  miflrefs,  which 
"  would  miibecomc  a  queen  and  her  kinfwoman.  I 
"  would  alfo  fay,  by  her  leave,  that  I  am  a  queen  as 
44  well  as  fhc,  and  not  altogether  friendlefs  :  And,  per- 
u  haps,  I  have  as  great  a  foul  too  ;  fo  that  mcthinks  we 
44  mould  be  upon  a  level  in  our  treatment  of  each  other, 
<£  As  icon  as  I  have  confulted  the  ftates  of  my  kiog- 
"  dom,  I  fhall  be  ready  to  give  her  a  rcafonable  anfwer  j 
44  and  I  am  the  mere  intent  on  my  journey,  in  order  to 
44  make  the  quicker  difpatch  in  this  affair.  But  me,  it 
44  feems,  intends  to  flop  my  journey;  fo  that  either  fhe 
44  will  not  let  me  give  her  fatisfaction,  or  is  refolved 
lt  not  to  be  fatisfied  ;  perhaps,  on'  purpofe  to  keep  up 
•*'  the  di         .    ent  between  us.    She  has  often  reproach- 
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"  ed  me  with  my  being  young  ;  and   I   muft  be    very  £3^11  u 

"  young,  indeed,  and  as  ill  advifed,  to  treat  of  matters  1 ^—a 

u  of  fuch   great  concern   and  importance,  without  the      ****• 

*<  advice  of  my  parliament.     I  have  not  been  wanting 

"  in  all   friendly  offices  to  her ;  but  fhe  difbelieves  or 

"  overlooks  them.      I  could  heartily  wifh,  that  I  was  as 

"  near  allied  to  her  in  affection  as  in  blood  :  For  thatj 

"  indeed,  would  be  a  moft  valuable  alliance  '." 

Such  a  fpirited  reply,  notwithftanding  the  obliging 
terms  interfperfed  in  it,  was  but  ill  fitted  to  conciliate 
friendfhip  between  thefe  rival  princefTes,  or  cure  thofe 
mutual  jealoufies  which  had  already  taken  place.  Eliza- 
beth equipped  a  fleet,  on  pretence  of  purfuing  pyrates, 
but  probably  with  an  intention  of  intercepting  the  queen 
of  Scots  in  her  return  homewards.  Mary  embarked  at  tJl  Aug> 
Calais :  and  paffino-  the  Enp-lifh  fleet  in  a  fog,  arrived  Arrival  <rf 
fafely  at  Leith,  attended  by  her  three  uncles,  the  duke  Scotland, 
of  Aumale,  the  grand  prior,  and  the  marquefs  of  Elbeuf, 
together  with  the  marquefs  of  Damville,  and  other 
French  courtiers.  This  chance  of  abode  and  fituation 
was  very  little  agreeable  to  that  princefs.  Befides  her 
natural  prepofTeffions  in  favour  of  a  country  in  which 
fhe  had  been  educated  from  her  earlieit.  infancy,  and 
where  fne  had  borne  fo  high  a  rank,  fhe  could  not 
forbear  both  regreting  the  fociety  of  that  people,  fo  cele- 
brated for  their  humane  difpofition,  and  their  refpeclful 
attachment  to  their  fovereign,  and  reflecting  on  the  dif- 
parity  of  the  fcene  which  lay  before  her.  It  is  faid,  that, 
after  fhe  Was  embarked  at  Calais,  fhe  kept  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  coafr.  of  France,  and  never  turned  them 
from  that  beloved  object,  till  darknefs  fell,  and  inter- 
cepted it  from  her  view.  She  then  ordered  a  couch  to  be 
fprcad  for  her  in  the  open  air  ;  and  charged  the  pilot, 
that,  if  in   the  morning  the  land  was  ftill  in  fight,  he 

1  Caballa,  p.  374.     SpotCweoJ,  p.  177. 

fhould 
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chap  fliould  awake  her,  and   afford   her  one   parting:  view  of 

XX  XVI  II. 

j -^-^J)  that  country,  in  which  all  her  affections  were  centered. 

'561.  The  weather  proved  calm,  fo  that  the  fhip  made  little 
way  in  the  night-time  :  And  Mary  had  once  more  an 
opportunity  of  feeing  the  French  coaft.  She  fat  up  on 
her  couch,  and  ftill  looking  towards  the  land,  often  re- 
peated thefe  words :  "  Farewell,  France,  farewell ;  I 
"  fhall  never  fee  thee  more  u."  The  firft  afpecT:,  how- 
ever, of  things  in  Scotland  was  more  favourable,  if  not 
to  her  pleafure  and  happinefs,  at  lead  to  her  repofe  and 
fecurity,  than  fhe  had  reafon  to  apprehend.  No  fooner 
did  the  French  gallies  appear  off  Leith,  than  people  of 
all  ranks,  who  had  long  expected  their  arrival,  flocked 
towards  the  fhore,  with  an  earneff  impatience  to  behold 
and  receive  their  young  fovereign.  Some  were  led  by 
duty,  fome  by  intereft,  fome  by  curiofity ;  and  all  com- 
bined to  exprefs  their  attachment  to  her,  and  to  infinuate 
themfelves  into  her  confidence,  on  the  commencement  of 
her  adminifcration.  She  had  now  reached  her  nineteenth 
year  ;  and  the  bloom  of  her  youth  and  amiable  beauty  of 
her  perfon  were  farther  recommended  by  the  affability  of 
her  addrefs,  the  politenefs  of  her  manners,  and  the  elegance 
of  her  genius.  Well  accomplished  in  all  the  fuperncial, 
but  eno-ao-ino-  graces  of  a  court,  fhe  afforded,  when  bct- 
ter  known,  flill  more  promifing  indications  of  her  cha- 
racter ;  and  men  prop-nofticatcd  both  humanity  from  her 
foft  and  obliging  deportment,  and  penetration  from  her 
tafte  in  all  the  refined  arts  of  mufic,  eloquence,  and 
poetry  w.  And  as  the  Scots  had  long  been  deprived  of 
the  prefence  of  their  fovereign,  whom  they  once  de- 
fpaired  ever  more  to  behold  among  ti  .  r  arrival 
feemed   to  give   univerfal  fatisfadlion  ;  liflg  ap- 

peared about  the  court,  but  fymptoms  of  affection,  joy, 
and  feftivity. 

u  Keith,  p.  179.     Jfbb,  vol.  ii    p.  4831  '      »     '. 

e.g.     Spotfwood,  p.  17'i,  i"9-     Keithj  ;».  i3o.     Tl  ixxii   c.  z. 
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The  firft  meafures  which  Mary  embraced,  confirmed  ^**  ^  p« 

.  AAA  V  J^L 

all  the  prepolTeflions  entertained  in  her  favour.      She  fol-  v ^~^j 

lowed  the  advice  given  her  in  France  by  D'Oifel  and  lS6i' 
the  bifhop  of  Amiens,  as  well  as  her  uncles  ;  and  fhe 
beflowed  her  confidence  entirely  on  the  leaders  of  the 
reformed  party,  who  had  greateft  influence  over  the 
people,  and  who,  fhe  found,  were  alone  able  to  fupport 
her  government.  Her  brother,  lord  James,  whom  fhe 
foon  after  created  earl  of  Murray,  obtained  the  chief  au- 
thority ;  and  after  him  Lidington,  fecretary  of  ftate,  a 
man  of  great  fagacity,  had  a  principal  fhare  in  her  confi- 
dence. By  the  vigour  of  thefe  men's  meafures  fhe  endea- 
voured to  efrabliiii  order  and  juftice  in  a  country,  divided 
by  public  factions  and  private  feuds  ;  and  that  fierce,  in- 
tractable people,  unacquainted  with  laws  and  obedience, 
feemed,  for  a  time,  to  fubmit  peaceably  to  her  gentle  and 
prudent  adminiftration. 

But  there  v/as  one  circumftance,  which  blafted  all 
thefe  promifing  appearances,  and  bereaved  Mary  of  that 
general  favour,  which  her  agreeable  manners  and  judi- 
cious deportment  gave  her  juft  reafon  to  expect.  She 
was  ftill  a  papift  ;  and  though  fhe  publifhed,  fcon  after 
her  arrival,  a  proclamation,  enjoining  every  one  to  fub- 
mit to  the  efrablifhed  religion,  the  preachers  and  their 
adherents  could  neither  be  reconciled  to  a  perfon  polluted 
with  fo  great  an  abomination,  nor  lay  afide  their  jealou- 
fies  of  her  future  conduct.  It  was  with  great  difficulty 
fhe  could  obtain  permiilion  for  faying  mafs  in  her  ovvu 
chapel  ;  and  had  not  the  people  apprehended,  that,  it 
fhe  had  here  met  with  a  refufal,  fhe  would  inftantly  have 
returned  to  France,  the  zealots  never  would  have  granted 
her  even  that  fmall  indulgence.  The  cry  was,  "  Shall 
"  that  idol  be  fuffered  again  to  be  erected  within  the 
"  realm  r"  It  was  afTerted  in  the  pulpit,  that  one  faaafs 
was;  more  terrible  than  ten  thoufarid  armed  men  landed  to 

invade 
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CHAP,  invade  the  kingdom  x  j  Lord  Lindefey,  and  the  gentle- 

Xxxvni.  .  ' 

c— v— *j  men  df  Fife,  exclaimed,  "  That  the  idolater  fhould  die 

J561-  the  death  ;  .  fuch  v/as  their  expreffion.  One  that  carried 
tapers  for  the  ceremony  of  that  worfnip,  v/as  attacked 
and  infulted  in  the  court  of  the  palace.  And  if  lord 
James,  and  fome  popular  leaders,  had  not  interpofed,  the 
moft  dangerous  uproar  was  juftly  apprehended,  from  the 
ungoverned  fury  of  the  multitude  f.  The  ufual  prayers 
In  the  churches  were  to  this  purpofe  !  That  God  would 
turn  the  queen's  heart,  which  was  obilinate  agairift  him 
and  his  truth  ;  or  if  his  holy  will  be  otherwife,  that  he 
Would  ftrerigthen  the  hearts  and  hands  of  the  elect,  ftout- 
ly  to  oppofe  the  rage  of  all  tyrants  z.  Nay,  it  was  openly 
called  in  question,  whether  that  princefs,  being  an  ido- 
•latrefs,  was  entitled  to  any  authority,  even  in  civil  mat- 
ters a  ? 

The  helplefs  queen  was  every  moment  cxpofed  to  con- 
tumely, which  fhe  bore  with  benignity  and  patience. 
Soon  after  her  arrival  fhe  dined  in  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh  ; 
and  it  was  there  contrived,  that  a  boy,  fix  years  of  age, 
fhould  be  let  down  from  the  roof,  and  fhould  prefent  her 
with  a  bible,  a  pfalter^  and  the  keys  of  the  caftle.  Left 
fhe  fhould  be  at  a  lofs  to  underiland  this  infult  on  her  as 
a  papal ;  all  the  decorations  cxprefTed  the  burning  of 
Corah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  and  other  punifhments 
inflicted  by  God  upon  idolatry  b.  The  town  council  of 
Edinburgh  had  the  afiurance,  from  their  own  authority, 
to  iiiiie  a  proclamation  banifhing  from  their  diftricl:,  "  all 
"  the  wicked  rabble  of  antichrift,  the  pope,  fuch  as 
<c  prieits,  monks,  friars,  together  with  adulterers  and  for- 
'*  nicatorsc."  And  becaufe  the  privy-council  fufpended 
the  magistrates  for  their  infolence,  the  pailionatc  hifto- 

x  Kncx,  p.  28-.  y  Ibk'.  p.  :S;,  2^5,  2S7.     Spotfwood,  n.  179. 

■-■■  Keith,  p.  179.  a  11. J.  p.  22.  b  Ibid.  p.  1Z9. 

fc  IbiJ.  p.  191. 
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nans  d  of  that  age  have  inferred,  that  the  queen  was  en-  chap. 
gaged,  by  a  fympathy  of  manners,  to  take  adulterers  and  ,_  -   _  _« 
fornicators  under  her  protection.     It  appears   probable,      »£6i« 
that  the  magiftrates  were  afterwards  reinftated  in  their 
office,  and  that  their  proclamation  was  confirmed  e. 

But  all  the  infolence  of  the  people  was  trifling  in 
comparifon  of  that  which  was  exercifed  by  the  clergy  and 
the  preachers,  who  took,  a  pride  in  vilifying,  even  to  her 
face,  this  amiable  princefs.  The  afTembly  of  the  church 
framed  an  addrefs,  in  which,  after  telling  her,  that  her 
mafs  was  a  baftard  fervice  of  God,  the  fountain  of  all 
impiety,  and  the  fource  of  every  evil  which  abounded  in 
the  realm  ;  they  exprefied  their  hopes,  that  me  would, 
ere  this  time,  have  preferred  truth  to  her  ov/n  precon- 
ceived opinion,  and  have  renounced  her  religion,  which, 
they  aflured  her,  was  nothing  but  abomination  and  vanity. 
They  faid,  that  the  prefent  abufes  of  government  were  fo 
enormous,  that,  if  a  fpeedy  remedy  were  not  provided, 
God  would  not  fail  in  his  anger  to  ftrike  the  head  and 
the  tail,  the  difobedient  prince  and  finful  people.  They 
required,  that  fevere  punifhment  mould  be  inflicled  on 
adulterers  and  fornicators.  And  they  concluded  with 
demanding  for  themfelves  fome  addition  both  of  power 
and  property  f. 

The  ringleader  in  all  thefe  infults  on  majefty  was  John 
Knox ;  who  pofTefTed  an  uncontrouled  authority  in  the 
church,  and  even  in  the  civil  affairs  of  the  nation,  and 
who  triumphed  in  the  contumelious  ufage  of  his  fove- 
reign.  His  ufual  appellation  for  the  queen  was  Jczabel  j 
and  though  me  endeavoured,  by  the  moft  gracious  con- 
defcenfion,  to  win  his  favour,  all  her  infinuations  could 
gain  nothing  on  his  obdurate  heart.  She  promifed  him 
accefs  to  her  whenever  he  demanded  it ;  and  (he  even 

d  Knox,  p.  292.     Bucban.  lib.  xvii.  c.  20.     Hayne?,  vol,  1.  £.  371. 
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9.JLA  r*  cleared  him,  if  he  found  her  blameable  in  any  thing,  to 

X  XX  VIII,  <  ...  r     .  . 

i^-^.^,  reprehend  her  freely  in  private,  rather  than  vilify  her  in 
i56f-  the  pulpit  before  the  whole  people  :  But  he  plainly  told 
her,  that  he  had  a  public  miniflry  entrufted  to  him  ;  that 
if  fhe  would  come  to  church,  fhe  mould  there  hear  the 
gofpel  of  truth  ;  and  that  it  was  not  his  bufinefs  to  apply 
to  every  individual,  nor  had  he  leifure  for  that  occupa- 
tion 2.  The  political  principles  of  the  man,  which  he 
communicated  to  his  brethren,  were  as  full  of  fedition  as 
his  theological  were  of  rage  and  bigotry.  Though  he 
once  condefcended  fo  far  as  to  tell  the  queen,  that  he 
would  fubmit  to  her,  in  the  fame  manner  as  Paul  did  to 
Nero  h ;  he  remained  not  long  in  this  dutiful  ftrain.  He 
faid  to  her,  that  "  Samuel  feared  not  to  flay  Agag,  the 
"  fat  and  delicate  king  of  Amalek,  whom  king  Saul  had 
"  faved  :  Neither  fpared  Elias  Jezabel's  falfe  prophets, 
"  and  Baal's  priefts,  though  King  Ahab  was  prefent. 
"  Phineas,"  added  he,  "  was  no  magiftrate  ;  and  yet 
"  feared  he  not  to  ftrilce  Cofbie  and  Zimri  in  the  very 
<c  acl  of  filthy  fornication.  And  fo,  madam,  your  grace 
"  may  fee,  that  others  than  chief  magistrates  may  law- 
"  fully  inflict  puniflimcnt  on  fuch  crimes  as  are  con- 
***  demned  by  the  law  of  God  '."  Knox  had  formerly, 
during  the  reign  of  Mary  of  England,  written  a  book 
againft  female  fucceflion  to  the  crown  :  The  title  of  it 
is,  The  fir/l  blajl  of  the  trumpet  againjl  the  rnonjlrous  regi- 
men of  women.  He  was  too  proud  either  to  recant  the 
tenets  of  this  book,  or  even  to  apologize  for  them ;  and 
his  conduct  fhe  wed,  that  he  thought  no  more  civility  than 
loyalty  due  to  any  of  the  female  fex. 

The  whole  life  of  Mary  was,  from  the  demeanour  of 
thefe  men,  filled  with  bittcrnefs  and  forrow.  This  ruflic 
apoftle  fcruples  not,  in  his  hiftory,  to  inform  us,  that  he 
once  treated  her  with  fuch  feverity,  that  fhe  loft  all  com- 

t  Knox,  p.  310.  h  Ibid,  p.  »SS,  >  IbiJ,  p.  326. 
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niand  of  temper,  and  diflblved  in  tears  before  him  :    Yet  £  H  A  p- 
fo  far  from   being  moved  with   youth,   and  beauty,  and    ^^^^j 
royal  dignity  reduced  to  that  condition,  he  perfevered  in      » 56l« 
his  infolent  reproofs;  and  when  he  relates  this  incident, 
he  difcovers  a  vifible  pride   and   fat  is  fait  ion  in  his  own 
conduct  k.     The  pulpits  had  become  mere  fcenes  of  rail- 
ing againff.  the  vices  of  the  court ;  among  which  were 
always  noted  as  the  principal,  fcafting,  finery,  dancing, 
balls,  and  whoredom,  their  neceffary  attendant'.     Some 
ornaments,    which   the  ladies    at   that  time   wore  upon 
their  petticoats,  excited  mightily  the  indignation  of  the 
preachers  ;  and  they  affirmed,  that  fuch  vanity  would  pro- 
voke God's  vengeance,  not  only  againft  thefe  foolifli  wo- 
men, but  againft  the  whole  realm  !n. 

Mary,  whofe  age,  condition,  and  education  invited 
her  to  liberty  and  chearfulnefs,  v/as  curbed  in  all  amufe- 
ments,  by  the  abfurd  feverity  of  thefe  reformers  ;  and 
fhe  found  every  moment  reafon  to  regret  her  leaving  that 
country,  from  whofe  manners  file  had  in  her  early  youth 
received  the  firft  impreflions  ".  Her  two  uncles,  the 
duke  of  Aumale,  and  the  grand  prior,  with  the  other 
French  nobility,  foon  took  leave  of  her  :  The  marquis 
of  Elbeuf  remained  fome  time  longer;  but  after  his  de- 
parture, fhe  was  left  to  the  fociety  of  her  own  fubjects  ; 
men  unacquainted  with  the  pleafures  of  conversation, 
ignorant  of  arts  and  civility,  and  corrupted,  beyond  their 
ufual  ruflicity,  by  a  difmal  fanaticifm,  which  rendered 
them  incapable  of  all  humanity  or  improvement.  Though 
Mary  had  made  no  attempt  to  rcflore  the  ancient  reli- 
g  on,  her  popery  was  a  fufficient  crime  :  Though  her  be- 
haviour was  hitherto  irreproachable,  and  her  manners 
fweet  and  engaging,  her  gaiety  and  eafe  were  interpreted 
as   figns  of  difiolute  vanity.     And  to  the  harfh  and  prc- 
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c  h  A  P.  poftcrous  ufage,  which  this  princefs  met  with,  may,   in 
^_—      _}part.  be  afcribed  thofe  errors  of  her  fubfequent  conduct, 
156 1.     which  feemed  fo  little  of  a  piece  with  the  general  tenor  of 
her  character. 

There  happened  to  the  marquis  of  Elbeuf,  before 
his  departure,    an  adventure,   which,  though  frivolous, 
might  enable  him  to  give  Mary's  friends  in  France  a  me- 
lancholy idea  of  her  fituation.      This  nobleman,  with 
the  earl   of  Bothwel,  and   fome  other  young  courtiers, 
had  been  engaged,  after  a  debauch,  to  pay  a  vifit  to  a  wo- 
man called  Alifon  Craig,,  who  was  known  to  be  liberal 
of  her  favours  ;  and  becaufe  they  were  denied  admittance, 
they  broke  the  windows,  thruft  open  the  door,  and  com- 
mitted fome  difcrders,  in   fearching  for  the  damfel.     It 
happened,  that  the  aflembly  of  the  church  was  fitting  at 
that  time,  and  they  immediately  took  the  matter  under 
their  cognizance.     In   conjunction  with  feveral  of  the 
nobility,  they  prefented  an   addrefs  to  the  queen,  which. 
was  introduced  with  this  awful  prelude.  "  To  the  queen's 
"  majefty,    and   to  her    fecret  and   great  council,    her 
"  grace's  faithful  and  obedient  fubjects,  the  profcfTors  of 
"  Chrift  Jcfus's  holy  evangil,  wifh  the  fpirit  of  righte- 
"  ous  judgment.*'     The  tenor  of  the  petition  was,  that 
the  fear  of  God,  the  duty  which  they  owed  her  grace, 
and  the  terrible  threatenings,  denounced  by  God  againfr 
every  city  or  country  where  horrible  crimes  were  openly 
committed,  compelled  them  to  demand  the  fevere  punifh- 
ment  of  ftfch  as  had  done  what  in  them  lay  to  kindle  the 
wrath  of  God  againfr.  the  whole  realm  :  That  the  ini- 
quity, of  which   they  complained,  was  fo  heinous   and. 
fo  horrible,  that  they  mould  efteem  themfelves  accom- 
plices in  it,  if  they  had  been  engaged  by  worldly  fear,  or 
fervile  complaifance,  to  pafs  it  over  in   filencc,  or  bury 
it  in  oblivion  :  That  as   they  owed  her  grace  obedience 
in  the  adminiftration  of  jufticc,  lo  wen  they  entitled  to 
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require  of  her,  in  return,  the  fharp  and  condi™  punifh-  c  H  A  p« 

4  ,  .  .       ,  ,    •  •  >     XXXVIII. 

ment  of  this  enormity,  which,  they  repeated   it,  might  {^/*\rsj 

draw  down  the  vengeance  of  God  on  the  whole  kingdom :  -  '• 
And  that  they  maintained  it  to  be  her  duty  to  lay  afide 
all  private  affections  towards  the  actors  in  fo  heinous  a 
crime,  and  fo  enormous  a  villainy,  and  without  delay 
bring  them  to  a  trial,  and  inflict  the  fevereft  penalties  upon 
them.  The  queen  gave  a  gracious  reception  to  this  per- 
emptory addrefs,  but  becaufe  fhe  probably  thought,  that 
breaking  the  windows  of  a  brothel  merited  not  fuch  fe- 
vere  reprehenfion,  fhe  only  replied,  that  her  uncle  was  a 
Granger,  and  that  he  was  attended  by  a  young  company : 
But  fhe  would  put  fuch  order  to  him  and  to  all  others, 
that  her  fubjects  fhould  henceforth  have  no  reafon  to 
complain.  Her  palling  over  this  incident  fo  (lightly  was 
the   fource  of  o-reat  difcontent.  and  was  reo-arded  as  a 

O  »  o 

proof  of  the  moft  profligate  manners  °.  It  is  not  to 
be  omitted,  that  Alifon  Craig,  the  caufe  of  all  the  up- 
roar, was  known  to  entertain  a  commerce  with  the 
earl  of  Arran,  who,  on  account  of  his  great  zeal  for 
the  reformation,  was,  without  fcruple,  indulged  in  that 
enormity  p. 

Some  of  the  populace  of  Edinburgh  broke  into  the 
queen's  chapel  during  her  abfence,  and  committed  out- 
rages ;  for  which  two  of  them  were  indicted,  and  it  was 
intended  to  bring  them  to  a  trial.  Knox  wrote  circular 
letters  to  the  moft  confiderable  zealots  of  the  party,  and 
charged  them  to  appear  in  town,  and  protect  their  bre- 
thren. The  holy  facraments,  he  there  faid,  arc  abufed  by 
profane  papifts  ;  the  mafs  has  been  faid ;  and  in  wor- 
shipping that  idol,  the  priefts  have  omitted  no  ceremony, 
not  even  the  conjuring  of  their  ace ur fed  water,  that  had 
ever  been  practifed  in  the  time  of  the  greateft  blindnefs. 
Thefe  violent  meafures  for  oppofing  juftice  were  little 

•  Knox,  p.  3ot,  303,  304.     Keith,  p.  509.  p  Knox.     Ibid. 
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H  A  P.  fhort.  of  rebellion  ;  and  Knox  was  fummoned  before 
the  council  to  anfwer  for  his  offence.  The  courage  of 
this  man  was  equal  to  his  infolence.  He  fcrupled  not 
to  tell  the  queen,  that  the  peftilent  papifts,  who  had 
inflamed  her  again  ft  thefe  holy  men,  were  the  fons  of 
the  devil  ;  and  muil  therefore  obey  the  directions  of  their 
father,  who  had  been  a  liar  and  a  manflayer  from  the 
beginning.  The  matter  ended  with  the  full  acquital 
of  Knox  i.  Randolf,  the  Englifh  ambaflador  in  Scot- 
land at  this  time,  had  reafon  to  write  to  Cecil,  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  Scottifli  nation  :  "  I  think  marveloufly  of 
"  the  wifdom  of  God,  that  gave  this  unruly,  incon- 
"  ftant,  and  cumberfome  people  no  more  power  nor 
"  fubftance  :  For  they  would  olherwife  run  wild  r." 

We  have  related  thefe  incidents  at  greater  length,  than 
the  neceifity  of  our  fubjecl:  may  Seem  to  require  :  But 
even  trivial  circuraftances,  which  mow  the  manners  of 
the  age,  are  often  more  inftruciive,  as  well  as  entertain- 
ing, than  the  great  tranfaclions  of  wars  and  negociations, 
which  are  nearly  fimilar  in  all  periods  and  in  all  coun- 
tries of  the  world. 

The  reformed  clergy  in  Scotland  had,  at  that  time, 
a  very  natural  reafon  for  their  ill-humour,  namely,  the 
poverty  or  rather  beggary,  to  which  they  were  reduced. 
The  nobility  and  gentry  had  at  firft  laid  their  hands  on 
all  the  property  of  the  regular  clergy,  without  making 
any  provifion  for  the  friars  and  nuns,  whom  they  turned 
out  of  their  pofTcflions.  The  fecular  clergy  of  the  ca- 
tholic communion,  though  they  loft  all  ecclcilaftical  ju- 
rifdiilion,  dill  held  fome  of  the  temporalities  of  their  be- 
nefices ;  and  either  became  laymen  themfclves5  and  con- 
verted them  into  private  property,  or  made  conveyance 
of  them  at  low  prices  to  the  nobility,  who  thus  enriched 
themfelves  by  the  plunder  of  the  church.       The    new 

i  Kncx,  p.  336,  342.  '  Keith,  p,  20:. 
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teachers  had  hitherto  fubfifted  chiefly  bv  the  voluntary  ^  h  A  p. 

xxxviii. 
oblations   of  the  faithful  ;  and  in   a  poor  country,    di-  _x»-\,~^» 

vided    in    religious   fentiments,    this    eftablifhment   was      '561- 
regarded   as  very  fcanty  and  very  precarious.     Repeated 
applications    were    made    for    a    legal   fettlement  to  the 
preachers  ;  and  though  almoft  every  thing   in  the  king- 
dom was  governed  by  their  zeal  and  caprice,  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  their  requeft  was  at  laft  complied  with. 
The  fanatical  fpirit  which  they  indulged,   and  their  in- 
duftry   in  decrying  the  principles   and  practices   of  the 
Romifh  communion,  which  placed  fuch  merit  in  enrich- 
ing the  clergy,  proved  now  a  very   fenfible  obftacle  to 
their   acquifitions.     The  boundaries  of  the  royal  power 
were,  during  that  age,  more  uncertain  in  Scotland  than 
even   in  England  ;  and   the  privy  council  alone  thought 
themfelves    entitled,    without  a   parliament,  to  regulate 
this  important  matter.     They  pafTed  a  vote  %  by  which 
they  divided  all  the  ecc'kfiaftical  benefices  into  twenty- 
one  parts  :   They  affigned  fourteen  to  the  ancient  poflef- 
fors  :  Of  the  remaining  feven,  they  granted  three  to  the 
crown  ;  and   if  that  was  found  to  anfwer  the  public  ex- 
pences,  they  beftowed  the  overplus  on  the  reformed  mi- 
nifters.       The    queen   was   empowered  to  levy    all    the 
kven ;    and    it    was    ordained,     that  me  mould    after- 
wards   pay    to    the    clergy  what    mould    be   judged   to 
fuffice  for  their  maintenance.       The  neceffities  of   the 
crown,  the  rapacity  of  the  courtiers,  and  the  final  1  af- 
fection which  Mary  bore   to  the   protectant  ecclefiaftics, 
-rendered  their  revenues  contemptible  as  well  as  uncertain  ; 
and  the  preachers,  finding  that  they  could  not  rival  the 
gentry,  or  even  the  middling  rank  of  men,  in  opulence 
and  plenty,  were  neceffitated  to  betake  themfelves  to  other 
expedients  for  fupporting  their  authority.     They  affected 
a  furious  zeal  for  religion,  morofe  manners,  a  vulgar  and 
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*L  "  A  p-  familiar,  and  yet  myfterious  cant ;  and  though  the  libe- 
c_-^— .Jrality  of  fubfequent  princes  put  them  afterwards  on  a 
*56i-  better  footing  with  regard  to  revenue,  and  thereby  cor- 
rected in  fome  degree  thofe  bad  habits  ;  it  muft  be  con- 
fcffcdy  that,  while  many  other  advantages  attend  pref- 
byterian  government,  thefe  inconveniencies  are  not 
eafily  feparated  from  the  genius  of  that  ecclefiaftical 
polity. 

The  queen  of  Scots,  deftitute  of  all  force,  pofTefling 
a  narrow  revenue,  furrounded  with  a  factious  turbulent 
nobility,  abigotted  people,  and  infolent  ecclefiaftics,  foon 
found,  that  her  only  expedient  for  maintaining  tranquil- 
lity was  to  preferve  a  good  correfpondence  with  l  Eliza- 
beth, who,  by  former  connexions  and  fervices,  had  ac- 
quired fuch  authority  over  all  thefe  ranks  of  men.  Soon 
after  her  arrival  in  Scotland,  fecretary  Lidington  was 
fent  to  London,  in  order  to  pay  her  compliments  to  the 
queen,  and  exprefs  her  defire  of  friendship  and  a  good 
correfpondence  ;  and  he  received  a  commiffion  from  her, 
as  well  as  from  the  nobility  of  Scotland,  to  demand,  as 
a  means  of  cementing  this  friendship,  that  Mary  fnould, 
by  act  of  parliament  or  by  proclamation  (for  the  differ- 
ence between  thefe  fecurities  was  not  then  deemed  very 
confiderable)  be  declared  fucceSTor  to  the  crown.  No 
requefl  could  be  more  unreafonable,  or  made  at  a  more 
improper  juncture.  The  queen  replied,  that  Mary  had 
once  difcovered  her  intention  not  to  wait  for  the  fucccf- 
fion,  but  had  openly,  without  ceremonv  or  referve,  af- 
firmed the  title  of  queen  of  England,  and  had  pretended 
a  fupcrior  right  to  her  throne  and  kingdom  :  That 
though  her  ambaSTadors,  and  thofe  of  her  hufband,  the 
French  king,  had  Signed  a  treaty,  in  which  they  re- 
nounced that  claim,  and  promifed  Satisfaction  for  i'o 
great  an  indignity,  She  was  fo  intoxicated  with  thi j  ima- 

1  Jebb,  vol.  ii.  p.  456. 
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ginary  right,  that  fhe  had  rejected  the  moft  earneft  foli-C  hap. 
citations,    and  even,    as   fome  endeavoured   to  perfuade  y^->J 
her,  had  incurred  fome  danger  in  crofling  the  feas,  ra-     I56l> 
ther  than  ratify  that  equitable  treaty  :  That  her  partizans 
every  where  had  ftill   the  aflurance  to  infift  on  her  title, 
and  had  prefumed  to  talk  of  her  own  birth  as  fpurious 
and  illegitimate  :  That  while  affairs  were  on  this  foot- 
ing ;  while  a  claim  thus  openly  made,  fo  far  from  being 
openly  renounced,  was  only  fufpended  till   a  more  fa- 
vourable opportunity,  it  would  in  her  be  the  moft  egre- 
gious  imprudence  to  fortify  the  hands  of  a  pretender  to 
her  crown,  by  declaring  her  the  fucceffor  :  That  no  ex- 
pedient could  be  worfe  imagined  for  cementing  fricndfhip 
than  fuch  a  declaration ;  and  kings  were  often  found  to 
bear  no  good  will   to  their  fuccefiors,  even  though  their 
own  children  ;  much   more  when  the  connexion  was  lefs 
intimate,  and  when  fuch  caufe  of  difguft  and  jealoufy 
had  already  been  given,  and  indeed  was  ftill   continued, 
on  the  part  of  Mary :  That  though  fhe  was  willing, 
from  the  amity  which  fhe  bore  her  kinfwoman,  to  afcribe 
her  former  pretenfions  to  the  advice  of  others,  by  whofe 
direction  fhe  was  then  governed  ;  her  prefent  refufal   to 
relinquifti  them  could  proceed  only  from  her  own  prepof- 
feffions,  and  was  a  proof  that  fhe,  ftill   harboured  fome 
dangerous  project  againft  her  :   That  it  was  the  nature  of 
all   men  to  be  difgufted  with   the  prefent,  to  entertain 
flattering  views   of   futurity,    to  think  their  fervices  ill 
rewarded,  to  expect  a  better  recompence  from  the  fuc- 
ceflor  ;  and  me  fhould  efteem  herfelf  fcarcely  half  a  fove- 
reign  over  the  Englifh,  if  they  faw  her  declare  her  heir, 
and  arm  her  rival  with  authority  againft  her  own  repofe 
and  fafety  :  That  (lie  knew  the  inconftant  nature  of  the 
people  ;  fhe  was  acquainted  with  the  prefent  divificns  in 
religion;  fhe   was    not  ignorant,    that   the  fame    partv, 
which  expe&ed  greateft  favour  during  the  reign  of  Mary, 

did 
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CHAP,  did  alfo  imagine,  that  the  title  of  that  princefs  was   fu-» 

xxxviii.        .  /*-..       <e. 

v    _  _ .  _f  pcnor  to  her  own  :  That  for  her  part,  whatever  claims 

,551*  were  advanced,  fhe  was  determined  to  live  and  die  queen 
of  England  ;  and  after  her  death,  it  was  the  bufinefs  of 
others  to  examine  who  had  the  beft  pretenfions,  either  by 
the  laws  or  by  right  of  blood,  to  the  fucceflion  :  That 
file  hoped  the  claim  of  the  queen  of  Scots  would  then  be 
found  fulid  ;  and  confidering  the  injury,  which  fhe  herfelf 
had  received,  it  was  fufficient  indulgence,  if  fhe  pro- 
mifed,  in  the  mean  time,  to  do  nothing  which  might,  in 
any  refpecl,  weaken  or  invalidate  it:  And  that  Mary,  if 
her  title  were  really  preferable,  a  point,  which,  for  her 
own  part,  fhe  had  never  enquired  into,  pofTefied  all  ad- 
vantages above  her  rivals;  who,  deftitute  both  of  prefent 
power,  and  of  all  fupport  by  friends,  would  only  expofe 
thernfelves  to  inevitable  ruin,  by  advancing  any  weak,  or 
even  doubtful  pretenfions D. 

These  views  of  the  queen  were  fo  prudent  and  judi- 
cious, that  there  was  no  likelihood  of  her  ever  departing 
from  them  :  But  that  fhe  might  put  the  matter  to  a  full- 
er proof,  fhe  offered  to  explain  the  words  of  the  treaty  of 
Edinburgh,  fo  as  to  leave  no  fufpicion  of  their  excluding 
Mary's  right  of  fucceflion  w  ;  and  in  this  form,  fhe  again 
required  her  to  ratify  that  treaty.  Matters  at  la  ft  came 
to  this  ifTue,  that  Mary  agreed  to  the  propofal,  and  of- 
fered to  renounce  all  prefent  pretenfions  to  the  crown  of 
England,  provided  Elizabeth  would  agree  to  declare  her 
the  fucceflbr  x.  But  fuch  was  the  jealous  character  of 
this  latter  princefs,  that  fhe  never  would  content  to 
ftrengthen  the  intereft  and  authority  of  any  claimant,  by 
fixing  the  fucceflion  ;  much  lefs  would  fhe  make  this 
conceflion  in  favour  of  a  rival  queen,  who  pofTefled  fuch 
plaufible   pretenfions   for  the  prefent,  and  who,  though 

u  Buchanan,  lib.  xvii.   c.  14. 17.      Camdtn,    p.    385.       Spotfwoc*', 

f.  jSo,  1S1.  w  Ibid,  y,  1S1.  x  Hj;  ue  ,  tol.  i,  p,  377. 
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her  claim  on  the  firfr.  opportunity.  Mary's  propofal,  >_  ..  .  J, 
however,  bore  fo  ipecious  an  appearance  of  equity  and  i56l« 
iuftice,  that  Elizabeth,  fenfible  that  reafon  would  be 
deemed  to  lie  entirely  on  that  fide,  made  no  more  men- 
tion of  the  matter ;  and  though  farther  conoefiions  were 
never  made  by  either  princefs,  they  put  on  all  the  ap- 
pearances of  a  cordial  reconciliation  and  friendfhip  with 
each  other. 

The  queen  obferved,  that,  even  without  her  interpo-  wife  go- 
fition,  Mary  was  fufficiently  deprelTed  by  the  mutinous  ^^th 
fpirit  of  her  own  fubje&s  ;  and  inftead  of  giving  Scot- 
land, for  the  prefent,  any  inquietude  or  disturbance, 
fhe  employed  herfelf,  more  ufefully  and  laudably,  in  re- 
gulating the  affairs  of  her  own  kingdom,  and  promoting 
the  happinefs  of  her  people.  She  made  fome  progrefs  in 
paying  thofe  great  debts  which  lay  upon  the  crown  ;  fhe 
regulated  the  coin,  which  had  been  much  debafed  by  her 
predeceflbrs  ;  fhe  furnifhed  her  arfenals  with  great  quan- 
tities of  arms  from  Germany  and  other  places  ;  engaged 
her  nobility  and  gentry  to  imitate  her  example  in  this 
particular  ;  introduced  into  the  kingdom  the  art  of 
making  gun-powder  and  brafs  cannon  ;  fortified  her  fron- 
tiers on  the  fide  of  Scotland  ;  made  frequent  reviews  of 
the  militia ;  encouraged  agriculture  by  allowing  a  free 
exportation  of  corn  ;  promoted  trade  and  navigation ; 
and  fo  much  encreafed  thefhipping  of  her  kingdom,  both 
by  building  vellels  of  force  herfelf,  and  fuggefling  like 
undertakings  to  the  merchants,  that  fhe  was  j  uftly  ftiled. 
the  reftorer  of  naval  glory,  and  the  queen  of  the  northern 
f#as  y.  The  natural  frugality  of  her  temper,  fo  far  from 
incapacitating  her  for  thefe  great  enterprizes,  only  enabled 
her  to  execute  them  with  greater  certainty  and  fuccefs  ; 
and  all   the  world   law  in  her  conduct  the  happy  effects 

J  Camden,  p.  38S.     S:rype,  vol.  i,  p,  130,  336,  337. 
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xxxvin'°^a  v%orous  perfeverancc  injudicious  and  well  concerted 

\__  -v— ,_j  projects. 

15  s'  It  is  eafy  to  imagine,  that  fo  great  a  princefs,  who 

enjoyed  fuch  fmgular  felicity  and  renown,  would  receive 
propofals  of  marriage  from  every  one,  that  had  any  like- 
lihood of  fucceeding ;  and  though  fhe  had  made  fome 
public  declarations  in  favour  of  a  fingle  life,  few  be- 
lieved, that  me  would  perfevere  for  ever  in  that  refolu- 
tion.  The  archduke  Charles,  fecond  fon  of  the  empe- 
ror z,  as  well  as  Cafimir,  fon  of  the  elector  Palatine, 
made  applications  to  her ;  and  as  this  latter  prince  pro- 
fefied  the  reformed  religion,  he  thought  himfelf,  on  that 
account,  better  entitled  to  fucceed  in  his  addrefles. 
Eric,  king  of  Sweden,  and  Adolph,  duke  of  Holftein, 
were  encouraged  by  the  fame  views  to  become  fuitors  : 
And  the  earl  of  Arran,  heir  to  the  crown  of  Scotland, 
was,  by  the  ftates  of  that  kingdom,  recommended  to  her 
as  a  fuitable  marriage.  Even  fome  of  her  own  fubjects, 
though  they  did  not  openly  declare  their  pretenfions,  en- 
tertained hopes  of  fucccfs.  The  earl  of  Arundel,  a 
perfon  declining  in  years,  but  defcended  from  an  ancient 
and  noble  family,  as  well  as  pofTefled  of  great  riches, 
flattered  himfelf  with  this  profpecSt ;  as  did  alfo  Sir  Wil- 
liam Pickering,  a  man  much  efteemed  for  his  perfonal 
merit.  But  the  perfon  molt  likely  to  fucceed,  was  a 
younger  fon  of  the  late  duke  cf  Northumberland,  lord 
Robert  Dudley,  who,  by  means  of  his  exterior  qualities, 
joined  to  addrefs  and  flattery,  had  become,  in  a  man- 
ner, her  declared  favourite,  and  had  great  influence  in 
all  her  counfels.  The  lefs  worthy  he  appeared  of  this 
diftindtion,  the  more  was  his  great  favour  afcribed  to 
fome  violent  affection,  which  could  thus  feduce  the 
judgment  of  this  penetrating  princefs  j    and  men  long 

z  H.nnes,  vol.  i.  p.  233. 
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expected,  that  he  would  obtain  the  preference  above  Co  c  K  A  P. 

•  i      '  i.         r>         u  11  xxxvin. 

many  princes  and  monarchs.     iJut  the  queen  gave  all  v_-^-w 

thefe  fuitors  a  gentle  refufal,  which  frill  encouraged  their  *561* 
purfuit ;  and  {he  thought,  that  fhe  fhould  the  better  at- 
tach them  to  her  interefts,  if  they  were  ftill  allowed  to 
entertain  hopes  of  fucceeding  in  their  pretentions.  It  is 
alfo  probable,  that  this  policy  was  not  entirely  free  from 
a  mixture  of  female  coquetry;  and  that,  though  fhe 
was  determined  in  her  own  mind  never  to  fhare  her 
power  with  any  man,  fhe  was  not  difpleafed  with  the 
courtfhip,  folicitation,  and  profeffions  of  love,  which  the 
defire  of  acquiring  fo  valuable  a  prize  procured  her  from 
all  quarters. 

What  is  moil  fingular  in  the  conduct  and  character 
of  Elizabeth,  is,  that,  though  me  determined  never  to 
have  any  heir  of  her  own  body,  fhe  was  not  only  very  averfe 
to  fix  any  fucceflbr  to  the  crown  ;  but  feems  alfo  to  have 
refolved,  as  far  as  it  lay  in  her  power,  that  no  one,  who 
had  pretenfions  to  the  fuccefflon,  fhould  ever  have  any 
heirs  or  fucceffors.  If  the  exclufion  given  by  the  will 
of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  poflerity  of  Margaret,  queen  of 
Scotland,  was  allowed  to  be  valid,  the  right  to  the  crown 
devolved  on  the  houfe  of  Suffolk ;  and  the  lady  Catherine 
Gray,  younger  fifrer  to  the  lady  Jane,  was  now  the  heir 
of  that  family.  This  lady  had  been  married  to  lord  Her- 
bert, fon  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke ;  but  having  been  di- 
vorced from  that  nobleman,  fhe  had  made  a  private  mar- 
riage with  the  earl  of  Hertford,  fon  of  the  protector  ;  and 
her  hufband,  foon  after  confummation,  travelled  into 
France.  In  a  little  time  fhe  appeared  to  be  pregnant, 
which  fo  enraged  Elizabeth,  that  fhe  threw  her  into  the 
Tower,  and  fummoned  Hertford  to  appear,  in  order  to 
anfvver  for  his  mifdemeanor.  He  made  no  fcruple  of  ac- 
knowledging the  marriage,  which,  though  concluded 
without  the  queen's  confent,  was  entirely  fuitable  to  both 

parties  ; 
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parties ;  and  for  this  offence  he  was  alfo  committed  to 
the  Tower.  Elizabeth's  feverity  flopped  not  here  :  She 
l56*-  iffiied  a  commiffion  to  enquire  into  the  mattter  ;  and  as 
Hertford  could  not,  within  the  time  limited,  prove  the 
nuptials  by  witnefTes,  the  commerce  between  him  and  his 
confort  was  declared  unlawful,  and  their  pofterity  ille- 
gitimate. They  were  ftill  detained  in  cuftody  ;  but  bv 
bribing  their  keepers,  they  found  means  to  have  farther 
intercourfe;  and  another  child  appeared  to  be  the  fruit  of 
their  commerce.  This  was  a  freih  fource  of  vexation  to 
the  queen  ;  who  made  a  fine  of  fifteen  thoufand  pounds 
be  fet  on  Hertford  by  the  frar-chamber,  and  ordered  his 
confinement  to  be  thenceforth  more  rigid  and  fevere.  He 
lay  in  this  condition  for  nine  years,  till  the  death  of  his 
wife,  by  freeing  Elizabeth  from  all  fears,  procured  him  his 
liberty  a.  This  extreme  feverity  mull  be  accounted  for, 
either  by  the  unrelenting  jealoufy  of  the  queen,  who  was 
afraid  that  a  pretender  to  the  fucceflion  would  acquire 
credit  by  having  ifTue  ;  or  by  her  malignity,  which,  with 
all  her  great  qualities,  made  one  ingredient  in  her  cha- 
racter, and  which  led  her  to  envy  in  others  thofe  natural 
plcafures  of  love  and  pofterity,  of  which  her  own  ambi- 
tion and  defire  of  dominion  made  her  renounce  all  pro- 
fpecl:  for  hcrfelf. 

There  happened,  about  this  time,  fomc  other  events 
in  the  royal  family,  where  the  queen's  conduct  was  more 
laudable.  Arthur  Pole,  and  his  brother,  nephews  to  the 
late  cardinal,  and  defcended  from  the  duke  of  Clarence, 
together  with  Anthony  Fortcfcue,  who  had  married  a 
fiftcr  of  thefc  gentlemen,  and  fomc  other  perfons,  were 
brought  to  their  trial  for  intending  to  withdraw  into  France, 
with  a  view  of  foliciting  fuccours  from  the  duice  of 
Guife,  of  returning  thence  into  Wales,  an  1  of  pro- 
claiming Mary  queen  of  England,  and  Arthur  Pols  duke 

a  Haynes,  vol.  i.  p.  369,  37?,  396.   Camden,  p.  3S9.    Heylin,  p.  154. 
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of  Clarence.     They  con  fefied  the  indictment,  butalTert-C  HAP. 

.  XXXV1IJ 

ed,  that  they  never  meant  to  execute  thefe  projects  during  ' 
the  queen's  life-time  :  They  had  only  deemed  fuch  pre-  1561. 
cautions  requifite  in  cafe  of  her  death,  which,  fome  pre- 
tenders to  judicial  aftrology  had  allured  them,  they  might 
with  certainty  look  for  before  the  year  expired.  They 
were  Condemned  by  the  jury;  but  received  a  pardon  from 
the  queen's  clemency  b. 

fc  Strype,  vol.  i.  p.  333.     Heylin,  p.  154. 
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CHAP.      XXXIX. 

State  of  Europe Civil  wars  of  France  — — 

Havre  de  Grace  put  in  poffejfon  of  the  Englifh  • 
A  parliament Havre  loft Affairs  of  Scot- 
land  tfhe  queen  of  Scots  marries  the  earl  of 

Darnley  * Confederacy  againft  the  proteftants 

Murder  of  Rizzio A  parliament         ■ 

Murder  of  Darnley Queen  of  Scots  marries 

Bothwel Infurreclions  in  Scotland Impri- 

fonment  cf  Mary -Mary  flies  into  England 

Conferences  at  York  and  Hampton  Court. 

CHAP.     AFTER  the  commencement  of  the  religious  wars 

XXXIX.    £\_  in  France,  which  rendered  that  flourifhing  king- 

,  g2>     dom,  during  the  courfe  of  near  forty  years,  a  fcene  of 

State  of      horror  and  devaluation,  the  great  rival  powers  in  Europe 

were  Spain  and  England  ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  an 

animofity,  firft  political,  then  perfonal,  broke  out  between 

the  fovereigns  of  thefe  countries. 

Philip  II.  of  Spain,  though  he  reached  not  any  en- 
larged views  of  policy,  was  endowed  with  great  induftry 
and  fagacity,  a  remarkable  caution  in  his  enterprizes,  an 
unufual  forefight  in  all  his  meafurcs  j  and  as  he  was  ever 
cool  and  feemingly  unmoved  by  paflion,  and  poflefled 
neither  talents  nor  inclination  for  war,  both  his  fubjecls 
and  his  neighbours  had  rcafon  to  expccl:  juftice,  happinefs, 
and  tranquillity,  from  his  adminiftration.  But  prejudices 
had  on  him  as  pernicious  efFects  as  ever  paflion  had  on 
any  other  monarch  ;  and  the  fpirit  of  bigotry  and  tyran- 
ny, by  which  he  was  a£tuat?d,  with  the  fraudulent  max- 
4  ims 
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ims  which  governed   his  counfels,  excited  the  moft  vio-  chap. 

XXXIX 
lent  agitation  among  his  own  people,   engaged   him  in  u-*v**J 

acts  of  the  moft  enormous  cruelty.,,  and  threw  all  Europe      J56a« 
into  combuftion. 

After  Philip  had  concluded  peace,  at  Cateau-Cam- 
brefis,  and  had  remained  forne  time  in  the  Netherlands, 
in  order  to. fettle  the  affairs  of  that  country,  he  embarked 
for  Spain  ;  and  as-  the  gravity  of  that  nation,  with  their 
refpeclful  obedience  to  their  prince,  had  appeared  more 
agreeable  to  his  humour,  than  the  homely  familiar  man- 
ners, and  the  pertinacious  liberty  of  the  Flemings,  it 
was  expected,  that  he  would  for  the  future  refide  alto- 
gether at  Madrid,  and  would  govern  all  his  extenfive 
dominions  by  Spanifh  minifcers  and  Spanifh  counfels. 
Having  met  with  a  violent  tempeft  on  his  voyage,  he  no 
fooner  arrived  in  harbour,  than  he  fell  on  his  knees;  and 
after  giving  thanks  for  his  deliverance,  he  vov/ed,  that 
his  life,  which  was  thus  providentially  fuved,  ffcould  thence- 
forth be  entirely  devoted  to  the  extirpation  of  herefyc. 
His  fubfequent  conduct  correfponded  to  thefe  profefiions. 
Finding  that  the  new  doctrines  had  penetrated  into  Spain, 
he  let  loofe  the  rage  of  perfecution  againft  all  who  pro- 
feffed  them,  or  were  fufpected  of  adhering  to  them  j  and 
by  his  violence  he  gave  new  edge,  even  to  the  ufual  cru- 
elty of  priefts  and  inquifitors.  He  threw  into  prifon. 
Conftantine  Ponce,  who  had  been  confeflbr  to  his  father^ 
the  emperor  Charles  ;  who  had  attended  him  during  his 
retreat ;  and  in  whofe  arms  that  great  monarch  had  ter- 
minated his  life:  And  after  this  ccclefiaftic  died  in  con- 
finement, he  ftill  ordered  him  to  be  tried  and  condemned 
for  herefy,  and  his  ftatue  to  be' committed  to  the  flames. 
He  even  deliberated,  whether  he  fhould  not  exercife  like 
feverity  againft  .the  memory  of  his  father,  who  was  fuf- 
pected,  during  his    later  years,   to  have  indulged  a  pro- 

c  Thuanus,  lib.xxin.  cap.  \\, 
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CHAP,  penfity  towards  the  Lutheran  principles  i  In  his  unrelenf- 

XXXIX. 

w .   i  ing  zeal  for  orthodoxy,   he  fpared  neither  age,   fex,  nor 

r^i.  condition  :  He  was  prefent,  with  an  inflexible  counte- 
nance, at  the  moft  barbarous  executions  :  Re  illued  rigo- 
rous  orders  for  the  profecution  of  heretics,  in  Spainy 
Italy,  the  Indies,  and  the  Low  Countries  :  And  having 
founded'  his  determined  tyranny  on-  maxims  of  civil  po- 
licy, as  well  as  on  principles  of  religkon,  he  made  it  ap- 
parent to  all  his  fubjec/ts,  that  there  was  no  method,  ex- 
cept the  mofc  entire  compliance,,  or  moft  obftinate  re- 
finance, to  efcapeorelu.de  the  fever ity  of  his  vengeance. 

During  that  extreme  animofity,  which  prevailed  be- 
tween the  adherents  of  the  oppoute  religions,  the  civil 
map-ifirate,  who  found  it  dimcult,  if  not  impomble,  for 
the  fame  laws  to  govern  fuch  enraged  adverfaries,  was 
aaturally  led",  by  fpecioua  rules  of  prudence,,  in  embracing 
one  parly,  to  declare  war  againft  the  other,  and  to  exter- 
minate, by  fire  and  fword,  thofe  bigots,  who,  from  ab- 
horrence cf  his  religion,  had  proceeded  to  an  oppofition 
of  his  power,  and  to  a  hatred  of  his  perfon.  If  any 
prince  poffefled  fuch  enlarged  views  as  to  forefee,  that  a 
mutual  toleration  would  in  time  abate  the  fury  of  reli- 
gious prejudices,  he  yet  met  with  difficulties  in  reducing 
;hi  s -principle  to  practice  ;  and  might  deem  the  malady 
too  violent  to  await  a  remedy,  which,  though  certain, 
muft  necelfariiy  be  flow  in  its  operation.  But  Philip, 
though  a  profound  hypocrite,  and  extremely  governed  by 
fei£-interefr,  feems  alio  to  have  been  himlelf  actuated  by 
an  ;  and  as  he  employed  great  reflection 

in  all  his  condtuSt,  he  could  eafdy  palliate  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  natural  temper  under  the  colour  of  wifdom, 
and  find  in  tin's  fvftcm  no  lefs  advantage  to  his  foreign 
than  his  domeftic  politics.  By  placing  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  the  catholic  party,  he  converted  the  zealots  of 
the  ancient  faith  into  partisans  of  Spaniih  greatnefs  ;  and 

by 
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by  employing  the  powerful  allurement  of  religion,  he  fe-  c  H  ^P. 
<iuced  every  where  the  fubje£ts  from  that  allegiance,  u^-v-—* 
which  they  owed  their  native  fovereign.  I5  '• 

The  courfe  of  events,  guiding  and  concurring  with 
choice,  had  placed  Elizabeth  in  a  fituation  diametrically 
oppofite  ;  and  had  raifed  her  to  be  the  glory,  the  bulwark, 
and  the  fupport  of  the  numerous,  though  frill  perfecuted 
proteftants,  throughout  Europe.  More  moderate  in  her 
temper  than  Philip,  me  found,  with  pleafure,  that  the 
principles  of  her  feci:  required  not  fuch  extreme  feverity 
in  her  domefric  government,  as  was  exercifed  by  that 
monarch  ;  and  having  no  obje£t  but  felf-prefervation,  me 
united  her  interefts  in  all  foreign  negociations  with  thofe 
who  were  every  where  ftruggling  under  oppreffion,  and 
guarding  themfelves  againft  ruin  and  extermination.  The 
more  virtuous  fovereign  was  thus  happily  thrown  into  the 
more  favourable  caufe ;  and  fortune,  in  this  inftance,  con- 
curred with  policy  and  nature. 

During  the  life-time  of  Henry  II.  of  France,  and  of 
his  fuccefTor,  the  force  of  thefe  principles  was  fomewhat 
reftrained,  though  not  altogether  overcome,  by  the  mo- 
tives of  a  fuperior  interefr ;  and  the  dread  of  uniting  Eng- 
land with  the  French  monarchy,  engaged  Philip  to  main- 
tain a  good  correfpondence  with  Elizabeth.  Yet  even 
during  this  period  he  rejected  the  garter  which  flie  fent 
him  ;  he  refufed  to  ratify  the  ancient  league  between  the 
houfe  of  Burgundy  and  England  d  ;  he  furnifhed  fhips  to 
tranfport  French  forces  into  Scotland  ;  he  endeavoured 
to  intercept  the  earl  of  Arran,  who  was  haflening  to  join 
the  malcontents  in  that  country  ;  and  the  queen's  wifeft 
minifters  itill  regarded  his  friendfhip  as  hollow  and  pre- 
carious e.     But  no  fooner  did  the  death  of  Francis  II. 


d  Digges's  Complete   Ambafiador,    p.  369.      Haynes,  p.   585.      Strype, 
vyl.iv.  No  246.  e  Haynes,  vol.  i.  p.  280,  281,  2S3,  2S4. 
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q  H  A  P.  njit  an    en(j    {-o  Philip's  apprehenfions    with    reo-ard    to 

xxx ix.  r     ■  .      .  .       . 

fc_ „ „j  Mary's  fucceffion,  than  Ills   animofity  againff.  Elizabeth 

1562.  began  more  openly  to  appear  ;  and  the  intercfts  of  Spain 
and  England  were  found  oppofite  in  every  negociation 
and  tranfaction. 

The  two  great  monarchies  of  the  continent,  France 
and  Spain,  being  poffeffed  of  nearly  equal  force,  were 
naturally  antagonists  ;  and  England,  from  its  power  and 
fituation,  was  intitlcd  to  fupport  its  own  dignity,  as  well 
as  tranquillity,  by  holding  the  balance  between  them. 
Whatever  incident,  therefore,,  tended  too  much  to  de~ 
prefs  one  of  thefe  rival  powers,  as  it  left  the  other  with- 
out controul,  might  be  deemed  contrary  to  the  interefts 
of  England  ;  Yet  fo  much  were  thefe  great  maxims  of 
policy,  over-ruled,  during  that  age,  by  the  difputes  of 
theology,  that  Philip  found  an  advantage  in  fupporting 
the  eflablifhed  government  and  religion  of  France  ;  and 
Elizabeth  in  protecting  faction  and  innovation. 

«.  .,  The  queen-rcorent  of  France,  when  reinfiated  in  au- 

Civi]  wars  *■  >, ■  o  ? 

tf  France,  thority  by  the  death  of  her  fon,  Francis,  had  formed  a 
plan  of  adminiilration  more  fubtle  than  judicious  ;  and 
balancing  the  catholics  with  the  hugonots,  the  duke  of 
Guife  with  the  prince  of  Conde,  fhe  endeavoured  to  ren- 
der herfelf  neceflary  to  both,  and  to  eftablifh  her  own 
dominion  on  their  conftrained  obedience f.  But  the  equal 
counterpoife  of  power,  which,  among  foreign  nations,  is 
the  fource  of  tranquillity,  proves  always  the  ground  of 
quarrel  between  domeftic  factions  j  and  if  the  animofity 
of  religion  concur  with  the  frequent  occafions,  which 
prefent  themfelves,  of  mutual  injury,  it  is  impoffiblc, 
during  any  time,  to  preferve  a  firm  concord  in  fo  delicate 
a  fituation.  The  conftable,  Montmorency,  moved  by 
zeal  for  the  ancient  faith,  joined  himfelf  to  the  duke  of 
Guile  :  The  king  of  Navarre,  from  his  i  noon  (hint  tcm- 

*  Davila,  Jib.  ii. 
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per,  and  his  jealoufy.of  the  fuperior  genius  of  his  brc- C^H  A  rp> 
ther,  embraced  the  fame  party  :  And  Catherine,  finding  ^^^_^j 
herfelf  deprefTed  by  this  combination,  had  recourfe  to  I56s» 
Conde  and  the  hugonots,  who  gladly  embraced  the  op- 
portunity of  fortifying  themfelves  by  her  countenance  and 
protection  ".  An  edict  had  been  pub'lifhed,  granting  a 
toleration  to  the  proteftants  ;  but  the  intereited  violence 
of  the  duke  of  Guife,  covered  with  the  pretence  of  reli- 
gious zeal,  broke  through  this  agreement ;  and  the  two 
parties,  after  the  fallacious  tranquillity  of  a  moment,  re- 
newed their  mutual  infults  and  injuries.  Conde,  Colig- 
ni,  Andelot,  affembled  their  friends,  and  flew  to  arms  : 
Guife  and  Montmorency  got  poflefiion  of  the  king's  per- 
fon,  and  conftrained  the  queen-regent  to  embrace  their 
party  :  Fourteen  armies  were  levied  and  put  in  motion  in 
different  parts  of  France  h  :  Each  province,  each  city, 
each  family,  was  agitated  with  -inteftine  rage  and  animo- 
fity.  The  father  was  divided  againff.  the  (on  ,  brother 
againft  brother  ;  and  women  themfelves,  facrificing  their 
humanity  as  well  as  their  timidity  to  the  religious  fury, 
diftinguiflhed  themfelves  by  acts  of  ferocity  and  valour  '. 
Wherever  the  hugonots  prevailed,  the  images  were  broken 
the  altars  pillaged,  the  churches  demolifhed,  the  monaste- 
ries confumed  with  fire  :  Where  fuccefs  attended  the  ca- 
tholics, they  burned  the  Bibles,  re-baptized  the  infants, 
con  (trained  married  perfons  to  pafs  anew  through  the  ce- 
remony: And  plunder,  defolation,  and  bloodihed  attended 
equally  the  triumph  of  bGth  parties'.  -  The  parliament  of 
Paris  itfeif,  the  feat  of  law  and  juftice,  inftead  of  employ- 
ing its  authority  to  compofe  thefe  fatal  quarrels,  pub- 
lifhed  an  edict,  by  which  it  put  the  fvvord  into  the  hands 
of  the  enraged  multitude,  and  empowered  the  catholics 
every  where  to  maflacre  the  hugonots  k  :  And  it  was  du- 

2  Davila,  lib.  iii.  h  Father  Paul,  lib.  vii.  i  Ibid. 

-k  Ibid.     Haynes,  p.  391. 
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C\ rvV'  nnS  tm's  Peri°d»  when  men  began  to  be  fomewhat  ere- 

^s-\r±*,  lightened,    and   in   this  nation,,   renowned   for    polifhed 

556z«      manners,  that  the  theological  rage,  which  hud  long  been 

boiling  in  men's  veins,  feems  to  have  attained  its  lail-ftage 

of  virulence  and  ferocity. 

Philip,  jealous  of  the  progrefs  which  the  hugonots 
made  in  France,  and  dreading  that  the  contagion  would 
ipread  into  the  Low  Country  provinces,  had  formed  a  fe- 
cret  alliance  with  the  princes  of  Guife,  and  had  entered 
into  a  mutual  concert  for  the  protection  of  the  ancient 
faith,  and  the  fuppreffion  of  herefy.  He  now  fent  fix 
thoufand  men,  with  fome  fupply  of  money,  to  reinforce 
the  catholic  party;  and  the  prince  of  Conde,  finding  him- 
ielf  unequal  to  fo  great  a  combination,  countenanced  by 
the  royal  authority,  was  obliged  to  dilpatch  the  Vidame 
of  Chartres  and  Briguemaut  to  London,  in  order  to  crave 
the  afliftance  and  protection  of  Elizabeth.  Moft  of  the 
province  of  Normandy  was  poflefTed  by  the  hugonots  : 
Havre  de  And  Conde  offered  to  put  Havre  de  Grace  into  the  hands 
potion  cf  °f  tne  English  ;  on  condition,  that,  together  with  three 
theEnglifh.  thoufand  men  for  the  garrifon  of  that  place,  the  queen 
mould  likewife  fend  over  three  thoufand  to  defend  Dieppe 
and  Rouen,  and  mould  furnifh  the  prince  with  a  fupply 
of  a  hundred  thoufand  crowns  '. 

Elizabeth,  beftdes  the  general  and  efTential  intereft 
of  fupporting  the  proteftants,  and  oppofmg  the  rapid 
progrefs  of  her  enemy  the  duke  of  Guife,  had  other 
motives  which  engaged  her  to  accept  of  this  propofal. 
20th  Sept.  When  fhe  concluded  the  peace  at  Cateau-Cambrefis, 
fhe  had  good  reafon  to  forefee,  that  France  never  would 
voluntarily  fulfil  the  article,  which  regarded  the  reftitu- 
tion  of  Calais;  and  many  fubfequent  incidents  had  tended 
to  confirm  this  fufpicion.  Confidcrable  fums  of  money- 
had  been  expended  on  the  fortifications ;  long  leafes  had 

'  Forces,  vol.  ii.  p.  48. 

been 
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been   ^ranted  of  the  lands;    and  many  inhabitants  hadc  HAP. 
been  encouraged  to  build  ami  fettle  there,  by  afl'urances  v-^v«^_> 
that  Calais  fhould  never  be  reftored  to  the  Englifh  m.  The      is'i~ 
<juecn,   therefore,  wifely  concluded,  that,   could  fhe  get 
pofleffion  of  Havre,  a  place,  which  commanded  the  mouth 
of  the  Seine,  and  was  of  greater  importance  than  Calais, 
fhc  fhould  eadly  conftrain   the  French  to  execute   the 
treaty,   and   fhould   have  the  glory  of  reftoring  to   the 
crown  that  ancient  poileffion,  i'o  much  the  favourite  of 
the  nation. 

No  meafure  could  be  more  generally  odious  in  France, 
than  the  conclufion  of  this  treaty  with  Elisabeth.  Men 
were  naturally  led  to  compare  the  conduct  of  Guiie,  wha 
had  finally  chafed  the  Englifh  from  France,  and  had  de- 
barred thefe  dangerous  and  deftrucfive  enemies  from  all 
accefs  ir.to  it,  with  the  treafonable  politics  cf  Conde,  v/ho 
had  again  granted  them  an  entry  into  the  heart  of  the 
kingdom.  The  prince  had  the  more  reafon  to  repent  of 
this  meafure,  as  he  reaped  not  from  it  all  the  advantage 
which  he  expected.  Three  thou  (and  Englifh  immediately 
took  pofFesiion  of  Havre  and  Dieppe,  under  the  command 
of  Sir  Edward  Poinings  ;  but  the  latter  place  was  found 
fo  little  rapable  of  defence,  that  it  was  immediately 
abandoned  n.  The  fiege  of  Rouen  was  already  formed 
by  the  catholics,  under  the  command  of  the  king  of  Na- 
varre and  the  conffable  Montmorency  ;  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  Poinings  could  throw  a  fmall  reinforcement 
into  the  place.  Though  thefe  Englifh  troops  behaved 
with  gallantry  ",  and  though  the  king  of  Navarre  was 
mortally  wounded  during  the  fiege  ;  the  catholics  ftill 
continued  the  attack  of  the  place,  and  carrying  it  at  lair, 
by  alTault,  put  the  whole  garrifon  to  the  fwqrd.  The 
earl  of  Warwic,  eldeft  fon  of  the  late  duke  of  North- 
's Foibss,  p.  5!,  257.  *>  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p,  leg.  «  Ibid.  p.  161. 

F  4  umberland, 
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CHAP,  umberland,  arrived  foon  after  at  Havre,  with  another  bo  civ 
XXXnC.  .  } 

v«— v-^j  of  three   thoufand  Englifh,  and    took  on  him  the  com- 

Ji13,      mand  of  the  place. 

It  was  expected,  that  the  French  catholics,  Hufhed 
with  their  fuccefs  at  Rouen,  would  immediately  have 
formed  the  fiege  of  Havre,  which  was  not  as  yet  in  any 
condition  of  defence  ;  but  the  intcfrinc  diforders  of  the 
kingdom  foon  diverted  their  attention  to  another  enter- 
prize.  Andelot,  feconded  by  the  negociations  of  Eliza- 
beth, had  levied  a  confidcrablc  body  of  protectants  in  Ger- 
many ;  and  having  arrived  at  Orleans,  the  feat  of  the 
hugonots'  power,  he  enabled  the  prince  of  Conde  and 
the  admiral  to  take  the  field,  and  oppofe  the  progrefs  of 
their  enemies.  After  threatening  Paris  during  fome  time, 
they  took  their  march  towards  Normandy,  with  a  view 
of  engaging  the  Englifh  to  act.  in  conjunction  with 
them,  and  of  fortifying  themfelves  by  the  farther  aSTiSt- 
ance,  which  they  expected  from  the  zeal  and  vigour  of 
Elizabeth  p.  The  catholics,  commanded  by  the  con- 
ftablc,  and  under  him  by  the  duke  of  Guife,  followed  on 
their  rear  ;  and  overtaking  them  at  Dreux,  obliged  them 
to  give  battle.  The  field  was  fought  with  great  obsti- 
nacy on  both  fides  :  And  the  action  was  distinguished  by 
this  fignal  event,  that  Conde  and  Montmorency,  the 
commanders  of  the  oppofite  armies,  remained  both  of  them 
prifoners  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  The  appear- 
ances of  victory  remained  with  Guile;  but  the  admiral, 
whofe  fate  it  ever  was  to  be  defeated,  and  ftill  to  rife 
more  terrible  after  his  misfortunes,'  collected  the  remains 
of  the  army;  and  infpiring  his  own  unconquerable  cou- 
rage and  constancy  into  every  bread,  kept  them  in  a  body, 
and  fubdued  fome  considerable  places  in  Normandy.  Eli— 
zabcth,  the  better  to  Support  his  caufe,  fent  him  a  new 
fupply  of  an  hundred  thoufand  crowns  -}  and  offered,  if 

P  Forbes,  p.  rzc,     Duvila,  lib,  iii, 

he 
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Merchants  to  lend  him  the  mor 
her  bond  for  another  fum  of  equal  amount  1. 


he  could  find  merchants  to  lend  him  the  money,  to  S*lveCvS,A/>" 


The  expences,  incurred  by  affiftine;  the  French  hugo-     'S6?' 

r  '  J  &  °       January  12 

nots,  had  emptied  the  queen's  exchequer;  and  in  order  a  pavlu- 
to  obtain  fupply,  fhe  found  herfelf  under  a  neceffity  of ment* 
fummoning  a  parliament :  An  expedient,  to  which  (he 
never  voluntarily  had  recourfe.  A  little  before  the  meet- 
ing of  this  afTembly,  (lie  had  fallen  into  a  dangerous  ill- 
nefs,  the  fmall-pox  ;  and  as  her  life,  during  fome  time, 
was  defpaired  of,  the  people  became  the  more  fenfible  of 
their  perilous  fituation,  derived  from  the  uncertainty, 
which,  in  cafe  of  her  deceafe,  attended  the  fucceffion  of 
the  crown.  The  partizans  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  and 
thofe  of  the  houfe  of  Suffolk,  already  divided  the  nation 
into  factions  ;  and  every  one  forefaw,  that,  though  it 
might  be  poffible  at  prefent  to  determine  the  controverfy 
by  law,  yet,  if  the  throne  were  vacant,  nothing  but  the 
fword  would  be  able  to  fix  a  fucceffor.  The  com- 
mons, therefore,  on  the  opening  of  the  feffion,  voted 
an  addrefs  to  the  queen  ;  in  which,  after  enumerating 
the  dangers  attending  a  broken  and  doubtful  fucceffion, 
and  mentioning  the  evils  which  their  fathers  had  expe- 
rienced from  the  contending  titles  of  York  and  Lancaller, 
they  entreated  the  queen  to  put  an  end  to  their  apprehen- 
fions,  by  choofing  fome  hufband,  whom,  they  promifed, 
whoever  he  was,  gratefully  to  receive,  and  faithfully  to 
ferve,  honour,  and  obey  :  Or  if  fhe  had  entertained  any 
reluctance  to  the  married  frate,  they  defired,  that  die 
lawful  fucceffor  might  be  named,  or  at  leafr.  appointed  by 
act  of  parliament.  They  remarked,  that,  during  all  the 
reigns  which  had  pafYed  fince  the  conqueft,  the  nation 
had  never  before  been  fo, unhappy,  as  not  to  know  the 
perfon,  who,  in  cafe  of  the  fovereign's  death,  was  legally 

1  Forbes,  vol.  ii.  p,  322,  347, 
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CHAP,  entitled  to  fill  the  vacant  throne.     And  they  obferved, 

XXXIX.   that  the  certain  and  fixed  order,  which  took  place  in  in- 

*563»     heriting  the  French  monarchy,  was  one  chief  fource  of 

the  ufual  tranquillity,  as  well  as  of  the  happinefs,  of  that 

kingdom  r. 

This  fubjecl:,  though  extremely  interefting  to  the  na- 
tion, was  very  little  agreeable  to  the  queen  ;  and  fnc  was 
fenfible,  that  great  difficulties  would  attend  every  deci- 
fion.  A  declaration  in  favour  of  the  queen  of  Scots 
would  form  a  fettlement  perfectly  legal  ;  becaufe  that 
princefs  was  commonly  allowed  to  poflefs  the  right  of 
blood  ;  and  the  exclufion  given  by  Henry's  will,  deriving 
its  weight  chiefly  from  an  a£t  of  parliament,  would  lofe 
all  authority,  whenever  the  queen  and  parliament  had 
made  a  new  fettlement,  and  reftored  the  Scottiih  line  to 
its  place  in  the  fucceffion.  But  fhe  dreaded  giving  en- 
couragement to  the  catholics,  her  fecret  enemies,  by  this 
declaration.  She  was  fenfible  that  every  heir  was,  in 
fome  degree,  a  rival  ;  much  more  one  who  enjoyed  a 
claim  for  the  prefent  poffemon  of  the  crown,  and  who 
had  already  advanced,  in  a  very  open  manner,  thefe  dan- 
gerous pretenfions.  The  great  power  of  Mary,  both 
from  the  favour  of  the  catholic  princes,  and  her  connec- 
tions with  the  houfe  of  Guife,  not  to  mention  the  force 
and  fituation  of  Scotland,  was  well  known  to  her  ;  and 
fhe  faw  no  fecurity,  that  this  princefs,  if  fortified  by  a 
fure  profpecl:  of  fucceflion,  would  not  revive  claims,  which 
{he  could  never  yet  be  prevailed  on  formally  to  relinquifh. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  title  of  the  houfe  of  Suffolk  was 
fupported  by  the  more  zealous  proteftants  only  ;  and  it 
was  very  doubtful,  whether  even  a  parliamentary  decla- 
ration in  its  favour  would  beftow  on  it  fuch  validity  as  to 
give  fatisfaclion  to  the  people.  The  republican  part  of 
the  conftitution  had  not  as  yet  acquired  fuch  an  afecn- 

*  Sir  Simon  D'Ewcs'j  Journ.  p.  Si. 
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cant  as  to  controul,  in  ar.v  deerec.  the  ideas  of  heredi-c  ^  a  P. 

right;  and  as  the  legality  of  rienrv's  win  was  it:.: , ^ 

:ed,  though  founded  on  the  utrr.&tt  authority  which      '56J* 
a  parliament  could  beftow  ;  who  could   be  allured,  that 
a  more  recent  act  would  be  acknc  o  have  any 

Bar   force  cr  validitv }    In   the  frequent  revolutions, 
.h  had  of  late  taken  place,  the  r:;bc  cf  biood  hid  £HH 
over  reii^ious  prejudices;  ar.a  '.on  had 

ever  {he  v.  :  difpojed  rather  to  change  its  faith  than 

the  order  of  fucceiiion.     Even  manv  proteftants  declared 
*t    ia  favour  of  M.:v':   c'.z.rr,  or"  irher.tance  s  ; 
14  occaiion  more  general  dhh ; .. .:.  :  lan  to 
fee  the   queen,    openly  and   without  referve,   tab         : 
..t    ..      Ta:  Scottifh  z:  .  Ending  herfeif  in- 

jured in  Co  f:  point,   w  a rercrth  ae:  as  a 

.:-■    .    '.: ;  .  ::;-  ■. : ':..:    btj    :"  :.  gn    and 

domeftic  friends,  the  partizans  cf  her  prefent  title  and  of 
her  E  .,  would  foon  bring  matters  to  ex- 

tremity againir.  the   z:t '-::-.:    .  i .:.      T..e  queen, 

weighing  all  thefe  inconveniencies,  which  wer:  ajreat  and 
urgent,  was  determined  to  keep  both  parties  in  awe,  by 
maintaining  frill  an  ambiguous  conduct ;  ar.-  (he  rather 
chofe,  that  the  people  mould  run  the  hazard  of  contin- 
.  that  Che  |  ;er 

her    I  .  :_:.:..    which    at    a:::, 

would  not  bellow  entire  :"-. :  :  en  the  nation.  She 
gave,  therefore,  an  evafive  anfwei  to  the  applications  of 
the  commons  -3  ar.a  when   ta.  :  the  end  of  the 

feffions,  deiired,  by  the  mouth   .:   ...  .   farther 

ya   on  that  head,  £he  could  net  be  prevailed  on 
her  replv  rr.  are  ::-:plic:te.      She  only  told  them, 
contrar.- to  her  declarations  in  th  -  of  her  reisxu 

:  £he  had  fixed  no  absolute  relblu:  irriage  ; 

added,  that  the  difficulties,  attending  the  cjuefUon 

•  K«.a      -     ::j, 
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C,,H„.A  Pl  of  the  fucccffion,  were  (o  great,  that  (he  would  be  con- 
XXXIX. 
€«— ~xy— »»;  tented,  for  the  fake  of  her  people,   to  remain  fome  time 

15  3*  longer  in  this  vale  of  mifery ;  and  never  mould  depart 
life  with  fatisfaclion,  till  fhe  had  laid  fome  folid  founda- 
tion for  their  future  fecurity  f. 

The  moft  remarkable  law  pafled  this  feffion  was  that 
which  bore  the  title  of  Ajfurance  of  the  queen  s  royal  power 
ovei'  all  Jlates  and  fubjefts  within  her  dominions  v.  By  this 
a£t,  the  afferting  twice,  by  writing,  word,  or  deed,  the 
pope's  authority,  was  fubje6red  to  the  penalties  of  treafon. 
All  pcrfons  in  holy  orders  were  bound  to  take  the  oath  of 
fupremacy ;  as  alfo,  all  who  were  advanced  to  any  degree, 
either  in  the  univerfities  or  in  common  law  ;  all  fchool- 
mafters,  officers  in  court,  or  members  of  parliament : 
And  the  penalty  of  their  fecond  refufal  was  treafon.  The 
firft  offence  in  both  cafes,  was  punifhed  by  banifhment 
and  forfeiture.  This  rigorous  ftatute  was  not  extended 
to  any  of  the  degree  of  a  baron  ;  becaufe  it  was  not  fup- 
pofed,  that  the  queen  could  entertain  any  doubt  with  re- 
gard to  the  fidelity  of  perfons  pofTelTed  of  fuch  high  dig- 
nity. The  lord  Montacute  made  vigorous  oppofition  to 
the  bill ;  and  afferted  in  favour  of  the  catholics,  that  they 
difputed  not,  they  preached  not,  they  difobeyed  not  the 
queen,  they  caufed  no  trouble,  no  tumults  among  the 
people  w.  It  is,  however,  probable,  that  fome  fufpicions 
of  their  fecret  confpiracies  had  made  the  queen  and  par- 
liament encreafe  their  rigour  againfr.  them  ;  though  it  is 
alfo  more  than  probable,  that  they  were  miftaken  in  the 
nature  of  the  remedy. 

There  was  likewife  another  point,  in  which  the  par- 
liament, this  feffion,  fhewed  more  the  goodnefs  of  their 
intention  than  the  foundnefs  of  their  judgment.  They 
t    (Ted  a  law  againft  fond  and  fantafticaj  prophecies,  which 

»  Sir  Simon  D'Ewes's  Journal,  p.  75,  "  5  Eliz,  c,  1, 

■   Strype,  vol,  i.  p.  260. 
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had  been  obferved  to  feduce  the  people  into  rebellion  and  chap. 

XXXIX 
diforder  x  :   But  at  the  fame  time  they  enabled  a  ftatute,  «_  — ,,-^j 

which  was  mod  likely  to  increafe  thefe  and  luch  like  lu-  *563' 
perflations  :  It  was  levelled  againft  conjurations,  enchant- 
ments, and  witchcraft  y.  Witchcraft  and  herefy  are  two 
crimes,  which  commonly  encreafe  by  punifhment,  and 
never  are  fo  effectually  fupprcffed  as  by  being  totally  ne- 
glected. After  the  parliament  had  granted  the  queen  a 
fupply  of  one  fubfidy  and  two  fifteenths,  the  feffion  was 
finifhed  by  a  prorogation.  The  convocation  likewife 
voted  the  queen  a  fubfidy  of  fix  fhiiiings  in  the  pound, 
payable  in  three  years. 

While  the  Englifh  parties  exerted  thefe  calm  efforts 
againft  each  other,  in  parliamentary  votes  and  debates, 
the  French  factions,  enflamed  to  the  higheft  degree  of 
animofity,  continued  that  cruel  war,  which  their  intem- 
perate zeal,  actuated  by  the  ambition  of  their  leaders, 
had  kindled  in  the  kingdom.  The  admiral  was  fuccefs- 
ful  in  reducing  the  towns  of  Normandy,  which  held  for 
the  king ;  but  he  frequently  complained,  that  the  nu- 
merous garrifon  of  Havre  remained  totally  unacrive,  and 
was  not  employed  in  any  military  operation  againft  the 
common  enemy.  The  queen,  in  taking  pofieffion  of 
that  place,  had  publifhed  a  manifefto  %  in  which  file  pre- 
tended, that  her  concern  for  the  interefts  cf  the  French 
king  had  engaged  her  in  that  meafure,  and  that  her  fole 
intention  was  to  oppofe  her  enemies  of  the  houfe  of 
Guife,  who  held  their  prince  in  captivity,  and  employed 
his  pov/er  to  the  deftruction  of  his  beft  and  moft  faithful 
fubjecls.  It  was  chiefly  her  defire  to  preferve  appear- 
ances, joined  to  the  great  frugality  of  her  temper,  which 
made  her,  at  this  critical  juncture,  keep  her  foldiers  in 
garrifon,  and  reftrain  them  from  committing  farther  ho- 

s   5  E'iz.  c,  15,  y  Ibid,  c,  id.  z  Fcrbes,  vol.  ii. 
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c  h  A  P.  ftilities  upon  the  enemy*.     The  duke  of  Guife,  mean- 

VYYTY 

^.^^J  while,  was  aiming  a  mortal  blow  at  the  power  of  the 
J563«  hugonots  ;  and  had  commenced  the  fiege  of  Orleans,  of 
which  Andelot  was  governor,  and  where  the  conftable 
was  detained  prifoner.  He  had  the  profpecl:  of  fpecdy 
fuccefs  in  this  undertaking  ;  when  he  was  affaflinated  by 
Poltrot,  a  young  gentleman,  whofe  zeal,  inftigated  (as 
it  is  pretended,  though  without  an)'  certain  foundation) 
by  the  admiral  and  Beza,  a  famous  preacher,  led  him  to 
attempt  that  criminal  enterprize.  The  death  of  this 
gallant  prince  was  a  fenfible  lofs  to  the  catholic  party  ; 
and  though  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  his  brother,  ftill 
fupported  the  intercils  of  the  family,  the  danger  of  their 
progrefs  appeared  not  fo  imminent  either  to  Elizabeth  or 
to  the  French  proteilantc.  The  union,  therefore,  be- 
tween thefe  allies,  which  had  been  comer-ted  by  their 
common  fears,  began  thenceforth  to  be  lefs  intimate ; 
and  the  leaders  of  the  hugonots  were  perfuaded  to  hearken 
to  terms  of  a  feparate  accommodation.  Conde  and 
Montmorency  held  conferences  for  fettling  the  peace; 
and  as  they  were  both  of  them  impatient  to  relieve  them- 
felves  from  captivity,  they  foon  came  to  an  agreement 
with  regard  to  the  conditions.  The  character  of  the 
queen-regent,  whofe  ends  were  always  violent,  but  who 
endeavoured,  by  fubtilty  and  policy,  rather  than  force, 
to  attain  them,  led  her  to  embrace  any  plaufible  terms  ; 
and  in  fpite  of  the  proteirations  of  the  admiral,  whofe  fa- 
gacity  could  cafily  difcover  the  treachery  cf  the  ccurr, 
the  articles  of  agreement  were  finally  fettled  between  the 
parties.  A  toleration,  under  fomc  rcftiiclions,  was  anew 
granted  to  tfte  protectants ;  a  general  amncfrv  was  pub- 
lifhed  ;  Conde  was  rcinftated  in  his  offices  and  govern- 
ments y  and  after  money  was  advanced  for  the  payment 

a  Forbct,  vol.  ii.  p.  176,  277, 
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of  arrears  due  to  the  German  troops,  they  were  diimifledC  hap. 

,      .  .        ,  "      *  XXXIX. 

the  kingdom.  ^_,_-  _  _j 

By  the  agreement  between  Elizabeth  and  the  prince  of  »563» 
Conde  it  had  been  ftipulated  b,  that  neither  party  fhould 
conclude  peace  without  the  confent  of  the  other ;  but 
this  article  was  at  prefent  but  little  regarded  by  the  lead- 
ers of  the  French  protectants.  They  only  comprehended 
her  fo  far  in  the  treaty,  as  to  obtain  a  promife,  that,  on 
her  relinquishing  Havre,  her  charges  and  the  money 
which  fhe  had  advanced  them,  fhould  be  repaid  her  by 
the  king  of  France,  and  that  Calais,  on  the  expiration  of 
the  terra,  fhould  be  reftored  to  her.  But  Hie  difdained 
to  accept  of  thefe  conditions  ;  and  thinking  the  pofFeffion 
of  Havre  a  much  better  pledge  for  obtaining  her  purpofe, 
fhe  fent  Warwic  orders  to  prepare  himfelf  againft  an 
attack  from  the  now  united  power  of  the  French  mo- 
narchy. 

The  earl  of  Warwic,  who  commanded  a  garrifon  of 
fix  thoufand  men,  befide  (e\en  hundred  pioniers,  had  no 
iooner  got  poiTefnon  of  Havre,  than  he  employed  every 
means  for  putting  it  in  a  pofture  of  defence  c ;  and  after 
expelling  the  French  from  the  town,  he  encouraged  his 
foldiers  to  make  the  mod  defperate  defence  againft  the 
enemy.  The  conffoble  commanded  the  French  army  ; 
the  queen-regent  herfelf,  and  the  king,  were  prefent  in 
the  camp  ;  even  the  prince  of  Conde  joined  the  king's 
forces,  and  gave  countenance  to  this  enterprize ;  the  ad- 
miral and  Andelot  alone,  anxious  ltill  to  prefer ve  the 
friendship  of  Elizabeth,  kept  at  a  diftance,  and  prudently 
refufed  to  ioin  their  ancient  enemies  in  an  attack  upon 
their  allies. 

From  the  force,  and  difpofitions,  and  fituation  of  both 
ililes,  it  was  expected,  that  the  fiege  would  be  attended 
with  fome  memorable  event  j    yet  did  France  make  a 

*  Forks,  vol.  ii,  p,  79.  «  Ibid,  p,  i;8, 
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CXxxix    mucn  ca^cr  acquifition  of  this  important  place,  than  waS 

\*^s^  «t  fii'ft  apprehended.  The  plague  creeped  in  among  the 
J563«  Englifh  foldiers  ;  and  being  encreafed  by  their  fatigue 
and  bad  diet  (for  they  were  but  ill  fupplied  with  provi- 
iicnsd)  it  made  fitch  ravages,  that  fometimes  a  hundred 
men  a-day  died  of  it,  and  there  remained  not  at  laft  fif- 
teen hundred  in  a  condition  to  do  duty6.  The  French, 
meeting  with  fuch  feeble  refinance,  carried  on  their  at- 
tacks fuccefsfully  ;  and  having  made  two  breaches,  each 
of  them  fixty  feet  wide,  they  prepared  for  a  general 
aflau.lt,  which  muft  have  terminated  in  the  Slaughter  of 
the  whole  garrifon  f.  Warwic,  who  had  frequently 
warned  the  Englifh  council  of  the  danger,  and  who  had 
loudly  demanded  a  fupply  of  men  and  provifions,  found 

Havre  lofl.  himfelf  obliged  to  capitulate,  and  to  content  himfelf  with 
the  liberty  of  withdrawing  his  garrifon.  The  articles 
were  no  fooner  figncd,  than  lord  Clinton,  the  admiral, 
who  had  been  detained  by  contrary  winds,  appeared  off 
the  harbour  with  a  reinforcement  of  three  thoufand  men; 
and  found  the  place  furrendered  to  the  enemy.  To  en- 
creafe  the  misfortune,  the  infected  army  brought  the 
plague  with  them  into  England,  where  it  fwept  off  great 
multitudes,  particularly  in  the  city  of  London.  Above 
twenty  thoufand  perfons,  there,  died  of  it  in  one  year  s. 
Elizabeth,  whofe  ufual  vigour  and  forefight  had  not 
appeared  in  this  tranfaction,  was  now  glad  to  compound 
matters  ;  and  as  the  queen-regent  defircd  to  obtain  lei- 
fure,  in  order  to  prepare  meafures  for  the  extermination 
of  the  hugonots,  fhe  readily  hearkened  to  any  reafonable 
terms  of  accommodation  with  England  \  It  was  agreed, 
that  the  hoiiages,  which   the  French  had  given  for  the 

ad  April,     rcftitution    of   Calais,    ihould    be    reftored   for  220,000 

«i   Forbe-,  vol.  ii.   p.  377,  49".  e   Ibid.  p.  450,  458. 
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crowns  :  and  that  both  fides  fhould  retain  all  their  claims  chap. 
'     _  xxxix. 

and  pretenhons.  L^V^O 

The  peace  ftill  continued  with  Scotland  :  and  even  a„   I563-. 

*  _  Scotch  ai- 

cordial  friendfhip  Teemed  to  have  been  cemented  between  fairs. 
Elizabeth  and  Mary.  Thefe  princefTes  made  profeffion 
of  the  moft  entire  affection  ;  wrote  amicable  letters  every 
week  to  each  other;  and  had  adopted,  in  all  appearance, 
the  fentiments  as  well  as  ftyle  of  fitters.  Elizabeth  pu- 
nifhed  one  Hales,  who  had  publifhed  a  book  again  ft 
Mary's  title  j ;  and  as  the  lord  keeper  Bacon  was  thought 
to  have  encouraged  Hales  in  this  undertaking,  he  fell 
under  her  difpleafure,  and  it  was  with  fome  difficulty  he 
was  able  to  give  her  fat  is  faction,  and  recover  her  favour  k. 
The  two  queens  had  agreed  in  the  foregoing  fummer  to 
an  interview  at  York  '  ;  in  order  to  remove  all  difficulties 
with  regard  to  Mary's  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  to  confider  of  the  proper  method  for  fettling 
the  fucceffion  of  England  :  But  as  Elizabeth  carefully 
avoided  touching  on  this  delicate  fubject,  me  employed  a 
pretence  of  the  wars  in  France,  which,  fhe  faid,  would 
detain  her  in  London ;  and  fhe  delayed  till  next  year  the 
intended  interview.  It  is  aifo  probable,  that,  being  well 
acquainted  with  the  beauty  and  addrefs  and  acccmplifh- 
ments  of  Mary,  fhe  did  net  chufe  ro  ffand  the  companion 
with  regard  to  thofe  exterior  qualities,  in  which  fhe  was 
eclipfed  by  her  rival  ;  and  was  unwilling,  that  a  prin- 
cefs,  who  had  already  made  great  prosrefs  in  the  eflcem 
and  affections  of  the  Englifh,  fhould  have  a  farther  op-  i 
portunity  of  encreafing  the  number  of  her  partisans. 

Mary's  clofe  connections  with  the  houfe  of  Guife, 
and  her  devoted  attachment  to  her  uncles,  by  whom  fhe 
had  been  early  educated  and  constantly  protected,  was 
the  ground  of  juft  and  unfurmountable  jealoufy  to  Eli- 


i  Keith,  p.  252. 
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CHAP,  zabcth.,  who  regarded  them  as  her  mortal  and  declared- 
XXXIX.  .  °  .  . 

t_ -   _,  pnrmirs,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  their  dangerous- 

JS^1-  character  and  ambitious  projects.  They  had  made  offer 
©f  their  niece  to  Don  Carlos,.  Philip's  fon  ;  to  the  king 
of  Sweden,  the  king  of  Navarre,  the  archduke  Charles, 
the  duke  of  Fcrrara,  the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon,  who  had- 
only  taken  deacon's  orders,  from  which  he  might  eafily 
be  freed  by  a  difpenfation  ;  and  they  were  ready  to  marry 
her  to  any  one,  who  could  ftrengthen  their  interefts,  or 
give  inquietude  and  diflurbance  to  Elizabeth  m.  Eliza- 
beth on  her  part  was  equally  vigilant  to  prevent  the  ex- 
ecution of  their  fchemes,  and  was  particularly  anxious,. 
left  Mary  mould  form  any  powerful  foreign  alliance,. 
which  might  tempt  her  to  revive  her  pretenfions  to  the 
crown,  and  to  invade  the  kingdom  on  the  fide  where  it 
was  weaker!  and  lay  moll  expofed".  As  me  believed,, 
that  the  marriage  with  the  archduke  Charles  was  the  one 
moft  likely  to  have  place,  ihe  ufed  every  expedient  to 
prevent  it  -f  and  befides  remonftrating  againft.  it  to  Mary 
herfelf,  fhe  endeavoured  to  draw  off  the  archduke  from 
that  purfuit,.  by  giving  him  fome  hopes  of  fuccefs  in  his 
pretenfions  to  herfelf,  and  by  inviting  him  to  a  renewal 
©f  the  former  treaty  of  marriage  °.  She  always  told  the 
queen  of  Scots,  that  nothing  would  fatisfy  her  but  heir 
cfpoufing  fome  Englifh  nobleman,,  who  would  remove  all 
grounds  of  jealoufy,  and  cement  the  union  between  the 
two  kingdoms  ;  and  fhe  offered  on  this  condition  to  have 
her  title  examined,  and  to  declare  her  fucceffor  to  the 
crown  p.  After  keeping  the  matter  in  thefe  general 
terms  during  a  twelvemonth,  fhe  at  lad  named  lord  Ro- 
bert Dudley,  now  created  earl  of  Leicefler,  as  the  perfoa 
©n  whom  flic  defired  that  Mary's  choice  mould  fall. 

m  Forbes,  vol.  ii,  p.  2S7.     Strype,  vol.  i,  p,  400.  n  Keith, 
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The  earl  of  Leicefter,  the  great  and  powerful  favour- 
ite of  Elizabeth,  poffeffed  all  thofe  exterior  qualities, 
which  are  naturally  alluring  to  the  fair  fex  ;  a  handfome  »563« 
perfon,  a  polite  addrefs,  an  infinuating  behaviour  ;  and 
by  means  of  thefe  accomplifhrnents,  he  had  been  able  to 
blind  even  the  penetration  of  Elizabeth,  and  conceal 
from  her  the  great  defects,  or  rather  odious  vices,  which 
attended  his  character.  He  was  proud,  infolent,  inte- 
rellcd,  ambitious  ;  without  honour,  without  generofity, 
without  humanity ;  and  attoned  not  for  thefe  bad  quali- 
ties, by  fuch  abilities  or  courage,  as  could  fit  him  for 
that  high  truft  and  confidence,  with  which  fhe  always 

O  'J 

honoured  him.  Her  conftant  and  declared  attachment 
to  him  had  naturally  emboldened  him  to  afpire  to  her 
bed  ;  and  in  order  to  make  way  for  thefe  nuptials,  he 
was  univerfally  believed  to  have  murdered,  in  a  barbarous 
manner,  his  wife,  the  heirefs  of  one  Robefart.  The 
propofal  of  efpoufing  Mary  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to 
him  ;  and  he  always  afcribed  it  to  the  contrivance  of  Ce- 
cil, his  enemy  ;  who  intended  by  that  artifice  to  make 
him  lofe  the  friendfhip  of  Mary  from  the  temerity  of  his 
pretenfions,  and  that  of  Elizabeth  from  jealoufy  of  his 
attachments  to  another  woman  <*.  The  queen  herfelf  had 
not  any  ferious  intention  of  effecting  this  marriage  5  but 
as  me  was  defirous,  that  the  queen  of  Scots  mould  never 
have  any  hufband,  fhe  named  a  man,  who,  fhe  believed, 
was  not  likely  to  be  accepted  ;  and  fhe  hoped,  by  that 
means,  to  gain  time,  and  elude  the  project  of  any  other 
alliance.  The  earl  of  Lcicefier  was  too  great  a  favour- 
ite to  be  parted  with;  and  when  Mary,  allured  by  the 
profpecT:  of  being  declared  fucceffor  to  the  crown,  feemed 
at  laft  to  hearken  to  Elizabeth's  propofal,  this  princefs 
receded  from  her  offers,  and  withdrew  the  bait,  which 

q  Camden,  p.  396. 
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CHAP.  fne  hac[  formerlv  thrown  out  to  her  rival  r.     This  dupli- 
XXXIX.      .  J  J  .  •.  .    i 

^^-^  city  of  conduct,  joined  to  lome  appearance  or  an  lmpe- 

I,<53'  rious  fuperiority,  afTumed  by  her,  had  drawn  a  peeviih 
letter  from  Mary  ;  and  the  feemingly  amicable  corre- 
fpondence  between  the  two  queens  was,  during  fome 
time,  interrupted.  In  order  to  make  up  this  breach,  the 
queen  of  Scots  difpatched  Sir  James  Melvil  to  London  ; 
who  has  given  us  a  particular  account  of  his  negotia- 
tion. 

Melvil  was  an  agreeable  courtier,  a  man  of  addrefs 
and  converfation  ;  and  it  was  recommended  to  him  by 
his  miftrefs,  that,  befides  grave  reafonings  concerning 
politics  and  ftatc- affairs,  he  mould  introduce  more  enter- 
taining topics  of  converfation,  fuitable  to  the  fprightly 
character  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  mould  endeavour  by  that 
means  to  infinuate  himfelf  into  her  confidence.  He  fuc- 
ceeded  fo  well,  that  he  threw  that  artful  princefs  entirely 
off  her  guard  s,  and  made  her  difcover  the  bottom  of  her 
feeart,  full  of  all  thofe  levities  and  follies  and  ideas  of  ri- 
valfhip,  which  poflefs  the  youngeft  and  moil  frivolous  of 
her  fex.  He  talked  to  her  of  his  travels,  and  forgot  not 
to  mention  the  different  dreffes  of  the  ladies  in  different 
countries,  and  the  particular  advantages  of  each,  in  fet- 
ting  off  the  beauties  of  the  fhape  and  pcrfon.  The  queen 
faid,  that  fhe  had  dreffes  of  all  countries  ;  and  fhe  took 
care  thenceforth  to  meet  the  ambaffador  every  day  appa- 
relled in  a  different  habit :  Sometimes  fhe  was  dreffed  in 
the  Englifh  garb,  fome  times  in  the  French,  fometimes  in 
the  Italian;  and  Hie  aiked  him,  which  of  them  became 
her  moil  ?  He  anfwered,  the  Italian;  a  reply,  that,  he 
knew,  would  be  agreeable  to  her,  becauie  that  mode 
fhowed  to  advantage  her  flowing  locks,  which,  he  re- 
marked,   though  they  were  more  red   than  yellow,  fhe 

r  Keith,  p.  269,27c.     Appendix,  p.  15S,     Strypf,  vol.  :.  p.  4^4. 
«  Haynes,  p.  447. 
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fancied  to  be  the  fineft  in  the  world.     She  de fired  to  know  c  H a J\ 

.  „,        aaaIX, 

of  him  what  v.ms  reputed  the  beft  colour  of  hair:  She,k___^/_^> 
afked  whether  his  queen  or  fhe  had  the  fineft  hair  :  She  'i6t- 
even  enquired  which  of  them  he  efteemed  the  faireft  per- 
fon  :  A  very  delicate  queftion,  and  which  he  prudently 
eluded,  by  faying  that  her  majefty  was  the  faireft  perfon 
in  England,  and  his  miftrefs  in  Scotland.  She  next  de- 
manded which  of  them  was  talleft  :  He  replied,  his 
queen  :  Then  is  fhe  too  tall,  faid  Elizabeth  :  For  I  my- 
feif  am  of  a juft  ftature.  Having  learned  from  him,  that 
his  miftrefs  ibmetimes  recreated  herfelf  by  playing  on  the 
harpficord,  an  inftrument  on  which  me  herfelf  excelled, 
file  gave  orders  to  lord  Hunfdon,  that  he  fnould  lead  the 
ambauadcr,  as  it  were  carnally,  into  an  apartment, 
where  he  might  hear  her  perform  ;  and  when  IVLelvil,  as 
if  raviihed  with  the  harmony,  t>roke  into  the  queen's 
apartment,  fhe  pretended  to  be  difpleafed  with  his  intru- 
fion  ;  but  ftili  took  care  to  afk  him  whether  he  thought 
Mary  or  her  the  beft  performer  on  that  inftrument  '. 
From  the  whole  of  her  behaviour,  Melvil  thought  he 
might,  on  his  return,  affure  his  miftrefs,  that  fhe  had  no 
reafon  ever  to  expect,  any  cordial  friendfhip  from  Eliza- 
beth, and  that  all  her  profeiTions  of  amitv  were  full  of 
falfehood  and  diflimulation. 

After  two  years  had  been  fpent  in  evafions  and  arti- 
fices u,  Mary's  fubjecls  and  counfellors,  and  probably 
herfelf,  began  to  think  it  full  time,  that  fome  marriage 
were  concluded,  and  lord  Darnley,  fon  of  the  earl  of 
Lenox,  was  the  perfon,  in  whom  moft  men's  opinions 
and  wifhes  centered.  He  was  Mary's  coufin-german,  by 
the  lady  Margaret  Douglas,  niece  to  Harry  VIII.  and 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Angus,  by  Margaret,  queen  of 
Scotland.  He  had  been  born  and  educated  in  England,, 
where  the  earl  of  Lenox  had  conftantly  refided,  fince  he 

t  Melvil,  p.  49,  50.  u  Keith,  p.  iS.{, 
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(X.t\.'\,P#  '1a^  been  bariifhed  by  the  prevailing  power  of  the  houfe  of 
l  -y-  _■  Hamilton  :  And  as  Darnley  was  nowiji  his  twentieth  year, 
*■&*  and  was  a  very  comely  per fon,  tall  and  delicately  fhaped, 
it  was  hoped,  that  he  might  foon  render  himfeif  agree- 
able to  the  queen  of  Scots.  He  was  alfo  by  his  father  a 
branch  of  the  fame  family  with  herfelf ;  and  would,  in 
efpoufing  her,  preferve  the  royal  dignity  in  the  houfe  of 
Stuart :  He  was,  after  her,  next  heir  to  the  crown  of  ' 
England  ;  and  thole  who  pretended  to  exclude  her  on  ac- 
count of  her  being  a  foreigner,  had  endeavoured  to  re- 
commend his  title,  and  give  it  the  preference.  It  fcemed 
no  inconfiderahle  advantage,  that  me  could,  by  marrying 
him,  unite  both  their  claims  ;  and  as  he  was  by  birth  an 
Englishman,  and  could  not,  by  his  power  or  alliances, 
give  any  ground  of  fufpicion  to  Elizabeth,  it  was  hoped, 
that  the  propofal  of  thif  marriage  would  not  be  unaccept- 
able to  that  jealous  princefs. 

Elizabeth  was  well  informed  of  thefe  intentions  w  ; 
and  was  fecretly  not  difpleafed  with  the  projected  mar- 
riage between  Darnley  and  the  queen  of  Scots  x.  She 
would  rather  have  wifhed,  that  Mary  had  continued  for 
ever  in  a  fingle  life  :  But  finding  little  probability  of  ren- 
dering this  fcheme  effectual,  fhie  was  fatisfied  with  a 
choice,  which  freed  her  at  once  from  the  dread  of  a  fo- 
reign alliance,  and  from  the  neceffity  of  parting  with 
Leiccfler,  her  favourite.  In  order  to  pave  the  way  to 
Darnley's  marriage,  fhe  fecretly  defired  Mary  to  invite 
Lenox  into  Scotland,  to  reverfe  his  attainder,  and  to  re- 
vere him  to  his  honours  and  fortune  r.  And  when  her 
r.queft  was  complied  with,  me  took  care,  in  order  to 
preferve'  the  friendship  of  the  Hamiltons  and  her  other 
partizans  in  Scotland,  to  blame  openly  this  conduct  of 
I  .     ■  ■ .      Hearing  that    the   negotiation   for  Darnley's 

p.  261.  x   Ib-d.   p.  2Sof  2%z.     Jchb,  vol.  ii.  p.  46. 

y  Kr::h,  p.  Z55,  259,       |  '    M-.Kil,   p,  <]z. 
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■marriage  proceeded   apace,  (he  gave  that  nobleman  per-  ^  h  at. 
million,  on  his  firft  application,  to  follow  his  father  into  »_ _^_j 
Scotland  :   But  no  fooner  didfhe  learn,  that  the  queen  of     1564, 
Scots  was  taken  v/ith  his  figure  and  perfon,  rmd  that  all 
meafures  were  fixed  for  efpoufing  him,  than  fiie  exclaim- 
ed   againfr.  the    marriage  ;     fent  Throgmcrton   to  order 
Darniey  immediately,  upon  his   allegiance,  to  return  to 
EnglzrA  ;  threw  the  countefs  of  Lenox  and  her  fecond 
ion  into  the  Tower,  where  they  fufrered  a  rigorous  con- 
finement ;  feized  all  Lenox's  Englifh  eitate  ;  and,  though 
;t  was  impofuble  for  her  to  aflign  one  fingle  reafon  for 
her  difpleafure  3,  fhe  menaced,  and  protected,  and  com--8^  Ju'y» 
plained,  as  if  fiie  had  fufFered  the  moll  grievous  injury  in 
ihc  world. 

The  politics  of  Elizabeth,  though  judicious,  were 
•ufually  full  of  duplicity  and  artifice:  but  never  more  fo 
than  in  her  rranfa&ions  with  the  queen  of  Scots,  where 
there  entered  fo  many  little  paffions  and  narrow  jealoufies, 
that  fne  durll  not  avow  to  the  world  the  reafons  of  her 
conduct,  fcarcely  to  her  minifcers,  and  fcarcely  even  to 
herfelf.  But  befides  a  womanifh  rivalfhip  and  envy  againft 
the  marriage  of  this  princefs,  fhe  had  fome  motives  of  in- 
terefr.  for  feigning  a  difpleafure  on  the  prefent  occafion. 
It  ferved  her  as  a  pretence  for  refufing  to  acknowledge 
Mary's  title  to  the  fucceffion  of  England  ;  a  point  to 
which  fhe  was  determined  never  to  confent.  And  it  was 
ufeful  to  her  for  a  purpofe,  fliil  more  unfriendly  and  dan- 
gerous, for  encouraging  the  difcontents  and  rebellion  of 
the  Scottifh  nobility  and  ecclefiaftics  b. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unhappy  for  a  people  than  to 
be  governed  by  a  fovereign,  attached  to  a  relkion  dif- 
ferent from  the  eftabiifhed  ;  and  it  is  fcarcely  poffible, 
that  mutual   confidence  can  ever,    in   fuch  a  fituation, 

a  Keith,  p.  274,  175.  b  Ibid,  p.  293. 
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c  H  a  p.  have  place  between  the  prince  and  his  fubjedts.      Mary's 
11^.^1)  conduct  had   been  hitherto,    in  every  refpecl:,  unexcep- 
*56^'      tionahle,  and  even  laudable  ;  yet  had  fee  not  made  fuch 
pro^refs  in  acquiring  popularity,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected  from  her  gracious   deportment  and  agreeable  ac- 
complishments.    Sufpicions  every   moment   prevailed  on 
account  of   her  attachment    to  the  catholic  faith,    and 
efpecially  to  her  uncles,  the  open  and  avowed  ^promoters 
of  the  fcheme  for  exterminating  the  profeffors  of  the  re- 
formed religion  throughout    all  Europe.      She  ftill   re- 
fufed  to  ratify  the  acts  of  parliament  which    had  efta- 
blifhed  the  reformation  ;    fhe  made  attempts  for  rcftoring 
to  the  catholic  bifeops  fome  part   of  their  civil  jurifdic- 
tion  c  ;  and  fee  wrote   a  letter  to  the  council  of  Trent, 
in  which,  befides  profeffing  her  attachment  to  the  catholic 
faith,  fee  took  notice  of  her  title  to  fucceed  to  the  crown  of 
England,  and  expreffed  her  hopes  of  being  able,  in  fome 
period,  to  bring  back  all  her  dominions  to  the  bofom  of 
the  church  d.     The  zealots  among  the  protectants  were 
not  wanting,  in  their   turn,  to  exercife  their   infolence 
upon   her,  which  tended  ftill  more  to  alienate  her  from 
their  faith.      A  law  was  enacted,  making  it  capital,  on 
the  very  firft  offence,   to  fay   mafs  any  where,  except  in 
the  queen's   chapel  e  ;  and   it  was  with    great  difficulty 
that     even     this     fmall    indulgence    was     granted    her  : 
The  general   aflembly  importuned  her  anew  to  change 
her  religion  ;  to  renounce  the  blafphemous   idolatry  of 
the  mafs,  with  the   tyranny  of  the    Reman  Antichrift  ; 
and  to  embrace  the  true  religion  of  Chrift  Jcfus  '.     As 
fee  anfwered   with  temper,  that  fee   was   not   yet   con- 
vinced of  tht  falfehood  of  her  religion  or  the  impiety  of 
the  mafs  j    and    that    her  apoftacy    would  lofe   her  the 
friendfhip   of  her  allies  on   the  continent ;   they  replied, 

c  Spotfwoodj  p-  19^.  l!  Father  Paul,  lib.  vii.  c  Keith, 
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by   affiiring  her,  that  their  religion  was  undoubtedly  the  C  H  a  p. 
fame  which  had   been  revealed  by  Jefus  Chrift,    which  y^__^^_Jj 
had  been  preached  by   the  apoftles,  and  which  had  been      1565. 
embraced  by  the  faithful  in  the  primitive  ages  ;  that  nei- 
ther the  religion  of  Turks,  Jews,  nor  Papifts  was  built 
on  fo  folid   a   foundation  as   theirs  ;  that  they  alone,  of 
all  the  various   fpecies  of   religionifts,    fpread   over  the 
face  of  the  earth,  were  fo  happy  as  to  be  poflefTed  of  the 
truth  ;  that  thole  who  hear,  or  rather  who  gaze  on  the 
mafs,  allow  facrilege,  pronounce  blafphemy,    and   com- 
mit moft  abominable  idolatry  ;  and  that  the  friendmip  of 
the  King  of  Kings  was  preferable  to  all   the   confedera- 
cies and  alliances  in  the  world  *i, 

The  marriage  of  the  queen  of  Scots  had  kindled  afrefh  The  queen 
the  zeal  of  the  reformers,  becaufe  the  family  of  Lenox  of"  Scots 
was  believed  to  adhere  to  the  catholic  faith  ;  and  though  eariofDam- 
Darnley,  who  now  bore  the  name  of  king  Henry,  went  lsy- 
often  to  the  eftablifhed  church,  he  could  not,-  by  this 
exterior  compliance,  gain  the   confidence  and  regard  of 
the  eccleiiaftics.       They  rather  laid  hold  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  infult  him   to  his  face  ;  and  Knox  fcrupled  not 
to  tell  him  from  the  pulpit,  that  God,  for  puniihment  of 
the  offences  and  ingratitude  of  the  people,  was  wont  to 
commit  the  rule  over  them  to  boys  and  women  h.     The 
populace  of  Edinburgh,  inftigated  by  fuch  doctrines,  be- 
gan to  meet  and   to  affociate  themfelves  againft  the  go- 
vernment '.     But  what  threatened  with  more  immediate 
danger  Mary's  authority,  were  the  difcontents  which  pre- 
vailed among  fome  of  the  principal  nobility. 

The  duke  of  Chatelrault  was  difpleafed  with  the  re- 
ftoration,  and  flill  more  with  the  aggrandizement  of 
the  family  of  Lenox,  his  hereditary  enemies  ;  and  enter- 
tained fears  left  his  eventual  fucceffion  to  the  crown  of 
Scotland  fhould   be  excluded  by  his  rival,  who  had  for- 

8  Keith,  p.  550,  551;  h  Ibid.  p.  546.     Kqox,  p.  3S1. 
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CHAP,  nierly  advanced   fome  pretenfions   to  it.       The  earl    of 

XXX '.X 

v^-v/%^  Murray  found  his  credit  at  court  much  diminished  by 
l5^3-  the  interefl  of  Lenox,  and  his  fon  ;  and  began  to  appre- 
hend the  revocation  of  fome  confiderable  grants,  which 
he  had  obtained  from  Mary's  bounty.  The  earls  of 
Argyle,  Rothes,  and  Glencairne,  the  lords  Boyde  and 
Ochiltry,  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  Pittarow,  were  infti- 
gated  by  like  motives ;  and  as  thefe  were  the  perfons 
who  had  moil  zealoufly  promoted  the  reformation,  they 
were  difgufled  to  find,  that  the  queen's  favour  was  en- 
tirely ingroffed  by  a  new  cabal,  the  earls  of  Bothwel, 
Athole,  Sutherland,  and  Huntley  ;  men  who  were 
cfteemed  either  lukewarm  in  religious  controverfy,  or 
inclined  to  the  catholic  party.  The  fame  ground  of 
difcontent,  which,  in  other  courts,  is  the  fource  of  in- 
trigue, faction,  and  oppofition,  commonly  produced  in 
Scotland,  either  projects  of  afTaftination,  or  of  rebellion  ; 
and  befides  mutual  accufations  of  the  former  kind,  which 
it  is  difficult  to  clear  up  k,  the  malcontent  lords,  as  foon 
as  they  faw  the  queen's  marriage  entirely  rcfolved  on, 
entered  into  a  confederacy  for  taking  arms  againft  their 
fovereign.  They  met  at  Stirling  ;  pretended  an  anxious 
concern  for  the  fecurity  of  religion ;  framed  engage- 
ments for  mutual  defence ;  and  made  applications  to  Eli- 
zabeth for  afliftance  and  protection  '.  That  princefs, 
after  publifhing  the  cxprefjions  of  her  difpleafure  againft 
the  marriage,  had  fecretly  ordered  her  ambaffadors  Ran- 
dolf  and  Throgmorton,  to  give  in  her  name  fome  pro- 
mifes  of  fupport  to  the  malcontents  j  and  had  even  fent 
them  a  fupply  of  ten  thoufand  pounds,  to  enable  them 
to  begin  an  infurrection  m. 

Mary  was  no    fooner    informed  of  the  meeting   at 
Stirling,  and  the  movements  of  the  lords,  than  fhc  fum- 

k  See  note  [G]  at  the  end  of  the  vo'ume.  '  Keith,  p.  203,  294, 
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mon^d   them   to  anoear  at  court,  in  order  to   anfwcr  for  CHAP. 
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their  conduct;  and   having  levied  fome  forces  to  execute  [^-v~-j 

the  laws,  fhe  obliged  the  rebels  to  leave  the  low  countries,      IS65« 

and  take  fhelter  in  Argylefnire.     That   fhe  might  more 

effectually  cut  off  their  refources,  fhe  proceeded  with  the 

king  to  Glafgow,  and  forced  them   from  their  retreat. 

They  appeared    at  Paifly    in    the    neighbourhood   with 

about  a   thoufand  horfe  ;  and  pafling  the  queen's  army 

proceeded  to  Hamilton,  and  thence  to  Edinburgh,  which. 

they  entered  without  refiftance.     They  expected  great 

reinforcements   in  this   place,  from  the  efforts  of  Knox 

and  the  feditious  preachers  ;  and   they  beat  their  drums, 

defirini:  all  men  to  enlift,  and  receive  wages  for  the  de- 
cs '  o 

fence  of  God's  glory  n.  But  the  nation  was  in  no  dif- 
pofition  for  rebellion  :  Mary  was  efteemed  and  beloved  : 
Her  marriage  v/as  not  generally  difagreeablc  to  the  peo- 
ple :  And  the  interested  views  of  the  malcontent  lords 
were  fo  well  known,  that  their  pretence  of  zeal  for  re- 
ligion had  little  influence  even  on  the  ignorant  popu- 
lace °.  The  king  and  queen  advanced  to  Edinburgh  at 
the  head  of  their  army  :  The  rebels  were  obliged  to  re- 
tire into  the  fouth  ;  and  being  purfued  by  a  force  which 
now  amounted  to  eighteen  thoufand  men  p,  they  found 
themfelves  under  a  neceffity  of  abandoning  their  country, 
and  of  taking  fhelter  in  England. 

Elizabeth,  when  fhe  found  the  event  fo  much  to  dif- 
appoint  her  expectations,  thought  proper  to  difavow  all 
connections  with  the  Scottifh  malcontents,  and  to  declare 
every  where,  that  fhe  had  never  given  them  any  encou- 
ragement, nor  any  promife  of  countenance  or  affiftance. 
She  even  can  ed  farther  her  dtffimulation  and  hypocrify. 
Murray  had  come  to  London,  with  the  abbot  of  Kil- 
winning, agent  for  Chatelrault ;  and  fhe  (educed  them, 
by  fecret  afiurances  of  protection,  to  declare,   before  the 

»  Knox,  p,  3S1.  e  Ibid.  p.  380,385.  P  Ibid.  p.  388. 
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CxxxtxP*  arnbafTadors  °f  France  and  Spain,  that  fhe  had  nowife 
<u— -v— - 1  contributed  to  their  infurreclion.  No  fooncr  had  file  ex- 
t  ,5  5'  torted  this  confeffion  from  them,  than  fhe  chafed  them  from 
her  prefence,  called  them  unworthy  traitors,  declared 
that  their  deteftable  rebellion  was  of  bad  example  to  all 
princes,  and  allured  them,  that,  as  fhe  had  hitherto  given 
them  no  encouragement,  fo  fhould  they  never  thence- 
forth receive  from  her  any  afiiftance  or  protection  <). 
Throgmorton  alone,  v/hofe  honour  was  equal  to  his 
abilities,  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  conceal  the  part, 
which  he  had  acred  in  the  enterprife  of  the  Scottish  re- 
bels ;  and  being  well  apprifed  of  the  ufual  character  and 
conduit  of  Elizabeth,  he  had  had  the  precaution  to  ob- 
tain an  order  of  council  to  authorise  the  engagements, 
which  he  had  been  obliged  to  take  with  them  r. 

The  banifhed  lords,  finding  themfelves  fo  harflily 
treated  by  Elizabeth,  had  recourfe  to  the  clemency  of 
their  own  fovereijm  ;  and  after  feme  felicitation  and  fome 
profeflions  of  fincere  repentance,  the  duke  of  Chatelrault 
obtained  his  pardon,  on  condition  that  he  fhould  retire 
into  France.  Mary  was  more  implacable  againft.  the 
ungrateful  earl  of  Murray  and  the  other  confederates,  on 
whom  fhe  threw  the  chief  blame  of  the  entcrprize  ;  but 
as  fhe  was  continually  plied  with  applications  from  their 
friends,  and  as  fome  of  her  moff.  judicious  partizans  in 
England  thought,  that  nothing  would  more  promote  her 
intcrefts  in  that  kingdom,  than  the  gentle  treatment  of 
men  fo  celebrated  for  their  zeal  againft  the  catholic  reli- 
gion ;  fhe  agreed  to  give  way  to  her  natural  temper, 
which  inclined  not  to  feverity,  and  fhe  feemed  deter- 
mined to  reftore  them  to  favour  s.  In  this  interval, 
Rambouillet  arrived  as  ambafiador  from  France,  and 
brought  her  advice  from  her  uncle,  the  cardinal  of  Lor- 

1  Mtlvil,  p.  57.     Kno*,  p.  32S.     Keith,  p.  319.     Crawford,  p.  62,63. 
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raine,  to  whofe  opinion  fhe  always  paid  an  extreme  de-  chap. 
ference,  by  no  means  to  pardon  thefe  proteftant  leaders,  y_,— v_  Jj 
who  had  been  engaged  in  a  rebellion  againfl  her  f.  *rfs> 

The  two  religions,  in  France,  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  were  rather  irritated  than  tired  with 
their  mutual  violences  ;  and  the  peace  granted  to  the 
hugonots,  as  had  been  forefeen  by  admiral  Coligni,  was 
intended  only  to  lull  them  afleep,  and  prepare  the  way 
for  their  final  and  abfolute  deftructicn.  The  queen-re- 
gent made  a  pretence  of  travelling  through  the  kingdom, 
in  order  to  vifit  the  provinces,  and  correcl:  all  the  abufes 
arifing  from  the  late  civil  war  ;  and  after  having  held 
fome  conferences  on  the  frontiers  with  the  duke  of  Lor- 
raine and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  fhe  came  to  Bayonne, 
where  fhe  was  met  by  her  daughter,  the  queen  of  Spain, 
and  the  duke  of  Alva.  Nothing  appeared  in  the  con- 
grefs  of  thefe  two  fplendid  courts,  but  gaiety,  fefrivity, 
love,  and  joy  ;  but  amidfl  thefe  fmiling  appearances  were 
fecretly  fabricated  fchemes  the  moft  bloody,  and  the  moil 
deftrucrive  to  the  repofe  of  mankind,  that  had  ever  been 
thought  of  m  tny  age  or  nation.  No  lefs  than  a  total 
and  univerfal  extermination  of  the  proteflants  by  fire  and 
{"word  was  concerted  by  Philip  and  Catherine  of  Medicis; 
and  Alva,  agreeably  to  his  fierce  and  fanguinary  difpofi- 
tion,  advifed  the  queen-regent  to  commence  the  execu- 
tion of  this  project,  by  the  immediate  mafiacre  of  all  the 
leaders  of  the  hugonots  u.  But  that  princefs,  though 
equally  hardened  againfl:  every  humane  fentiment,  would 
not  forego  this  opportunity  of  difplaying  her  wit  and  re- 
fined politics  ;  and  fhe  propofed,  rather  by  treachery  and 
diflimulation,  which  fhe  called  addrefs,  to  lead  the  pro- 
teftants  into  the  fnare,  and  never  to  draw  the  fword,  till 
they  were  totally  difabled  from  refinance.  The  cardinal 
of  Lorraine,  whofe  character  bore  a  greater  affinity  to 

*  Keith,  p.  325.     Melvil,  p,  63.  u  Davila,  lib,  iii. 
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chap  that  of  Alva,  was  a   chief  author  of  this  barbarous  aflo-» 

v^^-v-xj  ciation  againft  the  reformers  5  and  having  connected  his 

»5r>^     hopes  of  fucccfs  with   the  aggrandizement  of  his   niece, 

cy  againft    the  queen  of  Scots,    he  took   care,    that  her  meafures 

the  proteft-  fhould  correfpond  to  thofe  violent  counfels,  which  were 

ants.  '  ' 

embraced  by  the  other  catholic  princes.  In  confequence 
of  this  fcheme,  he  turned  her  from  the  road  of  clemency, 
which  flie  intended  to  have  followed  ;  and  made  her  re- 
1565.  folve  on  the  total  ruin  of  the  banifhed  lords  w.  A  par- 
liament was  fummoned  to  meet  at  Edinburgh  for  attaint- 
ing them  ;  and  as  their  guilt  was  palpable  and  avowed,  no 
doubt  was  entertained  but  fentence  would  be  pronounced 
againft  them.  It  was  by  a  fudden  and  violent  inci- 
dent, which,  in  the  iflue,  brought  on  the  ruin  of 
Mary  herfelf,  that  they  were  faved  from  the  rigour  of 
the  law. 

The  marriage  of  the  queen  of  Scots  with  lord  Darn- 
ley  was  fo  natural,  and  fo  inviting  in  all  its  circum- 
ftances,  that  it  had  been  precipitately  agreed  to  by  that 
princefs  and  her  council  j  and  while  fhe  was  allured  by 
his  youth,  and  beauty,  and  exterior  accomplishments, 
fhe  had  at  firfb  overlooked  the  qualities  of  his  mind, 
which  nowife  correfponded  to  the  excellence  of  his  out- 
ward figure.  Violent,  yet  variable  in  his  enterprlzes  ; 
infolent,  yet  credulous  and  eafily  governed  by  flatterers  ; 
he  was  devoid  of  all  gratitude,  becaufe  he  thought  no 
favours  equal  to  his  merit ;  and  being  addicted  to  low 
pleafures,  he  was  equally  incapable  of  all  true  fentiments 
of  love  and  tendemefs  ~.  The  queen  of  Scots,  in  the 
firft  effufions  of  her  fondnefs,  had  taken  a  pleafure  in  ex- 
alting him  beyond  meafure  :  She  had  granted  him  the 
title  of  king  ;  flic  had  joined  his  name  with  her  own 
in  all   public  acts  ;  fhe  intended  to  have  procured  him 
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from  the  parliament  a  matrimonial  crown  :  But  having;  c  H  A  p' 

XXX IX 

lei  lure  afterwards  to  remark  his  weaknefs  and  vices,  fne  j 

began  to  fee  the  danger  of  her  profufe  liberality,  and  was  I566» 
refolved  thenceforth  to  proceed  with  more  referve  in  the 
trufr,  which  me  mould  confer  upon  him.  His  refent- 
ment  againft  this  prudent  conduct  ferved  but  the  more 
to  encreafe  her  difguft  ;  and  the  young  prince,  enraged 
at  her  imagined  negle&s,  pointed  his  vengeance  againft 
every  one  whom  he  efteemed  the  caufe  of  this  change  in 
her  meafures  and  behaviour. 

There  was  in  the  court,  one  David  Rizzio,  who  had  Murder  sf 
of  late  obtained  a  very  extraordinary  degree  of  confi- Rlzzu>* 
dence  and  favour  with  the  queen  of  Scots.  He  was  a 
Piedmontefe,  of  mean  birth,  fon  of  a  teacher  of  mufic, 
himfelf  a  mufician  j  and  finding  it  difficult  to  fubfifl:  by 
his  art  in  his  own  country,  he  had  followed  into  Scot- 
land an  ambafiador,  whom  the  duke  of  Savoy  fent  thi- 
ther to  pay  his  compliments  to  Mary,  fome  time  after  her 
firfl  arrival.  He  pofleiTed  a  good  ear,  and  a  tolerable 
voice  ;  and  as  that  princefs  found  him  'ufeful  to  complete 
her  band  of  mufic,  fhe  retained  him  in  her  fervice  after 
the  departure  of  his  mafler.  Her  fecretary  for  French 
difpatches  having,,  fome  time  after,  incurred  her  difplca- 
fure,  fhe  promoted  Rizzio  to  that  oiHce,  which  gave  him 
frequent  opportunities  of  approaching  her  perfon,  and  in- 
finuating  himfelf  into  her  favour.  He  was  fhrewd  and 
fenfible,  as  well  as  afpiring,  much  beyond  his  rank  and 
education  ;  and  he  made  fo  good  ufe  of  the  accefs  which 
fortune  had  procured  him,  that  he  was  feen  regarded  as 
the  chief  confident  and  even  minider  of  the  queen.  Hs 
was  confulted  on  all  occafions  ;  no  favours  could  be  ob- 
tained but  by  his  interceffion  ;  ail  fuitors  were  obliged  to 
gain  him  by  prefents  and  flattery  ;  and  the  man,  infclent  • 
from  his  new  exal  cation,  as  well  as  rapacious  in  his  ac- 
quifitions,  foon  drew  on  himfelf  the  hatred  of  the  nobl- 
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chap.  Jity  and  of  the  whole  kingdom  r.     He  had  at  firft  em- 
XXXIX.      /      .  .  .  ,.  ix      1.    •  •  i 

^ _^_  ..  ployed  his  credit   to  promote  Darmey  s  marriage  ;  and  a 

J566,  firm  friendship  Teemed  to  be  efrablifhed  between  them  : 
But  on  the  fubfequent  change  of  the  queen's  fentiments, 
it  was  eafy  for  Henry's  friends  to  perfuade  him,  that  Riz- 
zio was  the  real  author  of  her  indifference,  and  even  to 
rouze  in  his  mind  jcaioufies  of  a  more  dangerous  nature. 
The  favourite  was  of  a  difagreeable  figure,  but  was  not 
pad:  his  youth  z  ;  and  though  the  opinion  of  his  criminal 
correfpcndence  with  Mary  might  feem  of  itfelf  unreafon- 
able,  if  not  abfurd,  a  fufpicious  hufband  could  find  no 
other  means  of  accounting  for  that  iavifh  and  imprudent 
kindnefs,  with  which  fhe  honoured  him.  The  rigid  au- 
fterity  of  the  eccleiiaftics,  who  could  admit  of  no  free- 
doms, contributed  to  fpread  this  opinion  among  the  peo- 
ple; and  as  Rizzio  was  univerfaliy  believed  to  be  a  pen- 
fionary  of  the  pope,  and  to  be  deeply  engaged  in  all 
Schemes  againft  the  proteftants,  any  ftory,  to  his  and 
Mary's  diiadvantage,  received  an  eafy  credit  among  the 
zealots  of  that  communion. 

Rizzio,  who  had  connected  his  interefls  with  the  Ro- 
man catholics,  was  the  declared  enemy  of  the  banifned 
lords  ;  and  by  promoting  the  violent  profecution  againft 
them,  he  had  expofed  himfelf  to  the  animofity  of  their 
numerous  friends  and  retainers.  A  fcheme  was  alfo 
thought  to  be  formed  for  revoking  fome  exorbitant  grants 
made  during  the  queen's  minority;  and  even  the  nobility, 
who  had  feized  the  ecckfialtical  benefices,  began  to  think 
themfelves  lefs  fecure  in  the  pofiefrion  of  them  '.  The 
earl  of  Morton,  chancellor,  was  afFe&cd  by  all  thefe  con- 
siderations, and  ftill  more  by  a  rumour  fpread  abroad,  that 
Mary  intended  to  appoint  Rizzio  chancellor  in  his  place, 
• 

>'  Keith,  p.  281,  302.     Crawford's  Mem.iis.  p.  5.      SpotfVood,  p.  193. 
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and   to  beftow  that   dignity  on   a  mean   and  upflart  fo-  cJ^£y' 
reigner,  ignorant  of  the  laws  and  language  of  the  coun-  \s^-^~^j 
try  b.     So  indifcreet  had   this  princefs  been  in  her  kind-      1566. 
nefs  to  Rizzio,  that  even  that  ftrange  report  met  with 
credit,  and  proved  a  great  means  of  accelerating  the  ruin 
of  the  favourite.     Morton,  infinuating  himfelf  into  Hen- 
ry's confidence,  employed  all  his  art  to  inflame  the  dis- 
content and  jealoufy  of  that   prince  ;  and   he  perfuaded 
him,  that  the  only  means  of  freeing  himfelf  from  the  in- 
dignities under  which  he  laboured,  was  to  bring  the  bafe 
llranger  to  that  fate,  which  he  had  fo  well  merited,  and 
which  was  fo  paffionately  defired  by  the  whole  nation. 

George  Douglas,   natural  brother  to  the  countefs  of  Le- 
tt o         ' 

nox,  concurred  in  the  fame  advice  ;  and  the  lords  P.uth- 
ven  and  Lindefey,  being  confulted,  offered  their  afuftance 
in  the  enterprize ;  nor  was  even  the  earl  of  Lenox,  the" 
king's  father,  averfe  to  the  defign  c.  But  as  thefe  con- 
fpirators  were  well  acquainted  with  Henry's  levity,  they 
engaged  him  to  fign  a  paper,  in  which  he  avowed  the 
undertakings  and  promifed  to  protect  them  againfl  every 
confequence,  which  might  enfue  upon  the  affallinaticn  of 
Rizzio  d.  All  thefe  meafures  being  concerted,  a  meffen- 
ger  was  difpatched  to  the  banifhed  lords,  who  were  ho- 
vering near  the  borders  ;  and  they  were  invited  by  the 
king  to  return  to  their  native  country. 

This  defign,  fo  atrocious  in  itfelf,  was  rendered  ftill  9th  March, 
mere  fo  by  the  circumftances  which  attended  its  execu- 
tion. Mary,  who  was  in  the  fixth  month  of  her  preg- 
nancy, was  fupping  in  private,  and  had  at  table  the  coun- 
tefs of  Argyle,  her  natural  fifler,  with  Rizzio,  and  others 
of  her  fervants.  The  king  entered  the  room  by  a  private 
pauage,  and  {toed  at  the  back  of  Mary's  chair :  Lord 

b  Euchanan,  lib   xvii.c.  60.  Crawford,  p.  6.    SpotfwooH,  p.  194.  Knox, 
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Ruthven,  George  Douglas,  and  other  confpirators,  be- 
ing all  armed,  rumed  in  after  him  ;  and  the  queen  of 
Scots,  terrified  with  the  appearance,  demanded  of  them 
the  reafon  of  this  rude  intrusion.  They  told  her,  that 
they  intended  no  violence  againft  her  perfon  ;  but  meant 
only  to  bring  that  villain,  pointing  at  Rizzio,  to  his  de- 
served punifnment.  Rizzio,  aware  of  the  danger,  ran 
behind  his  minrefs,  and  feizing  her  by  the  waift,  called 
aloud  to  her  for  protection ;  while  me  interpofed  in  hi  > 
behalf,  with  cries,  and  menaces,  and  entreaties.  The 
impatient  aflaflins,  regardlefs  of  her  efforts,  ruihed  upon 
their  prey,  and  by  overturning  every  thing  which  flood 
in  their  way,  encreafed  the  horror  and  confufion  of  the 
fcene.  Douglas,  feizing  Henry's  dagger,  ftuck  it  in  the 
body  of  Rizzio,  who,  fcreaming  with  fear  and  agony, 
was  torn  from' Mary  by  the  other  confpirators,  and  pufhed 
into  the  antichamber,  where  he  was  difpatched  with  fifty- 
fix  wounds  c.  The  unhappy  princefs,  informed  of  his 
fate,  immediately  dried  her  tears,  and  faid,  She  would 
weep  no  more ;  fhe  would  now  think  of  revenge.  The 
infult,  indeed,  upon  her  perfon  ;  the  ftain  attempted  to 
be  fixed  on  her  honour ;  the  danger  to  which  her  life  was 
expofed,  on  account  of  her  pregnancy ;  were  injuries  fo 
atrocious,  and  fo  complicated,  that  they  fcarcely  left  room 
for  pardon,  even  from  the  greateft  lenity  and  mercy. 

The  afTaflins,  apprchennve  of  Mary's  refer.tment,  de- 
tained her  prifoncr  in  the  palace  ;  and  the  king  difmifled 
all  who  feemed  willing  to  attempt  her  refcue,  by  telling 
them,  that  nothing  was  done  without  his  orders,  and 
that  he  would  be  careful  of  the  queen's  fafcty.  Murray 
and  the  banifhed  lords  appeared  two  davs  after ;  and 
Mary,  whofe  anger  was  now  engrofTcd  by  injuries  more 
recent  and  violent,  was  willingly  reconciled  to  them;  and 
en  received  her  brother  with  tendcrnefs  and  affec- 
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tion.  They  obtained  an  acquittal  from  parliament,  and  c  H  A  p- 
were  re-inftated  in  their  honours  and  fortunes.  The  ac-  <^_ N,~^J 
complices  alfo  in  Rizzio?s  murder  applied  to  her  for  a  1^  3' 
pardon  ;  but  fhe  artfully  delayed  compliance,  and  per- 
fuaded  them,  that  (o  long  as  fhe  was  detained  in  cufrody, 
and  was  furrounded  by  guards,  any  deed,  which  fne 
fhould  fign,  would  have  no  force  or  validity.  Mean- 
while, fhe  had  gained  the  confidence  of  her  hufband,  by 
her  perfuafion  and  careffes  ;  and  no  fooner  were  the 
guards  withdrawn,  than  fhe  engaged  him  to  efcape  with, 
her  in  the  night  time,  and  take  fhelter  in  Dunbar.  Many 
of  her  fubjecls  here  offered  her  their  fervices  ;  and  Mary, 
having  collected  an  army,  which  the  confpirators  had  no 
power  to  refill,  advanced  to  Edinburgh,  and  obliged  therh 
to  fly  into  England,  where  they  l:ved  in  great  poverty  and 
diffrefs.  They  made  applications  however  to  the  carl  of 
Bothwel,  a  new  favourite  of  Mary's  ;  and  that  noble- 
man, defirous  of  ftrengthening  his  party  by  the  acceffion 
of  their  intereft,  was  able  to  pacifv  her  refentment ;  and 
he  foon  after  procured  them  liberty  to  return  into  their 
own  country  f. 

The  vengeance  of  the  queen  of  Scots  was  implacable 
againft  her  hufband  alone,  whofe  perfon  was  before  dis- 
agreeable to  her,  and  who,  by  his  violation  of  every  tie 
of  gratitude  and  duty,  had  now  drawn  on  him  her  InVh- 
effc  refentment.  She  engaged  him  to  difown  all  connec- 
tions with  the  afiaffins,  to  deny  any  concurrence  in  their 
crime,  even  to  publifh  a  proclamation  containing  a  falfe- 
hood  fo  notorious  to  the  whole  world  s  ;  and  having  thus 
made  him  expofe  himfelf  to  univerfal  contempt,  and  ren- 
dered it  impracticable  for  him  ever  to  acquire  the  confi- 
dence of  any  party,  me  threw  him  off  with  difdain  and 

f  Melvil,  p.  75,  76.     Keith,  p.  334.     Kncx,  v.  39S. 
£  Cooda  i,  voJ.  i.  p.  280.     Keith  Append,  p.  167. 
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C  H  A  P.  indignation  h.    As  if  fhe  had  been  makin^  an  efcape  from 
XXXIX.      .    6  ■  °  , 

\_  -„- (him,  fhe  fuddenly  withdrew  to  Alloa,  a  feat  of  the  earl 


of  Marre's ;  and  when  Henry  followed  her  thither,  fhe 
returned  fuddenly  to  Edinburgh  ;  and  gave  him  every 
where  the  flrongeft  proofs  of  difpleafure,  and  even  of  an- 
tipathy. She  encouraged  her  courtiers  in  their  neglect  of 
him  ;  and  fhe  was  pleafed,  that  his  mean  equipage  and 
final!  train  of  attendants  mould  draw  on  him  the  con- 
tempt of  the  very  populace.  He  was  permitted,  however, 
to  have  apartments  in  the  cafrle  of  Edinburgh,  which 
f-y  h  June.  Mary  nac|  cnofen  for  the  place  of  her  delivery.  She  there 
brought  forth  a  fon  ;.  and  as  this  was  very  important 
news  to  England,,  as  well  as  to  Scotland,  me  immedi- 
ately difpatched  Sir  James  Melvil  to  carry  intelligence  of 
the  happy  event  to  Elizabeth.  Melvil  tells  us,  that  this 
princefs,  the  evening  of  his  arrival  in  London,  had  given 
a  ball  to  her  court  at  Greenwich,  and  was  difplaying  all 
that  fpirit  and  alacrity,  which  ufually  attended  her  on 
thefe  occafions  :  But  when  news  arrived  ol  the  prince  of 
Scotland's  birth,  all  her  joy  was  damped  :  She  funk  into 
melancholy  ;  me  reclined  her  head  upon  her  arm  ;  and 
complained  to  feme  of  her  attendants,  that  the  queen  of 
Scots  was-  mother,  of  a  fair  fon,  while  fhe  herfelf  was  but 
a  barren  flock.  Next  day,.  howeverr  at  the  reception  of 
the  ambaflador,  fhe  refiimed  her  former  diffirnulation,  put 
en  a  joyful  countenance,  gave  Melvil  thanks  for  the  hafte 
he  had  made  in  conveying  to  her  the  agreeable  intelli- 
gence, and  exprefTed  the  utmofl  cordiality  and  friendfhip 
to  her  fitter  '.  Some  time  after,  fhe  difpatched  the  earl 
of  Bedford,  with  her  kinfman  George  Cary,  fon  of  lord 
Hunfdon,  in  order  to  officiate  at  the  baptifm  of  the 
young  prince  ;  and  fhe  fent  by  them  fornc  magnificent 
prefents  to  the  queen  of  Scots. 

k  Melvil,  p.  CJyCy-j,-  '  Ibid.  r.  ^9,70. 
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The  birth  of  a  Ton  pave  additional  zeal  to  Mary's  par-c  H  A  p- 
°                                                                 _        XXXIX. 
tizans  in  England  k  ;  and  even  men  of  the  molt  oppoiite  , _,____, 

parties  began  to  cry  aloud  for  fome  fettlement  of  the  fuc-      1566. 
ceffion.     Thefe  humours  broke  out  with  great  vehemence 
in   a  new  feffibn  of  parliament,  held  after  fix  proroga- 30th  Sept. 
tions.     The  houfe  of  peers,  which  had  hitherto  forborne  m^ 
to  touch  on  this  delicate  point,  here  took  the  lead  ;  and 
the  houfe  of  commons  foon  after  imitated  me  zeal  of  the 
Jords.     Molineux  opened  the  matter  in  the  lower  houfe, 
and  propofed  that  the  queftion  of  the  fucceffion  and  that 
of  fupply  fhouid  go  hand  in  hand  ;  as  if  it  were  intended 
to  conftratn  the  cjucen  to  a  compliance  with  the  requefr. 
of  her  parliament  '.     The  courtiers  endeavoured  to  elude 
the  debate  :   Sir  Ralph  Sadler  told  the  houfe,  that  he  had 
heard  the  queen  pofttively  affirm,  that,  for  the  good  of 
her  people,  fhe  was  determined  to  marry.     Secretary  Ce- 
cil and   Sir  Francis  Knollys  gave  their  teftimony  to  the 
fame  purpofe  ;  as  did  alfo  Sir  Ambrofe  Cave,  chancellor 
of  the  dutchy,  and  Sir  Edward   Rogers,  comptroller  of 
the  houfehold  m.     Elizabeth's   ambitious   and   mafculine 
character  was  fo  well  known,  that  few  members  gave  any 
credit  to  this  intelligence;   and  it  was  confidered  merely 
as  an  artifice,  by  which  me  endeavoured  to  retract  that 
pofitive  affirmation,  which  fhe  had  made  in  the  beginning 
of  her  reign,  that  fhe  meant   to  live  and  die   a   virgin. 
The  minifters,  therefore,  gained  nothing  farther  by  this 
piece  of  policy,  than  only  to  engage  the  houfe,   for  the 
fake  of  decency,  to  join  the  quefnon  of  the  queen's  mar- 
riage with  that  of  a  fettlement  of  the  crown  ;  and  the 
commons  were  proceeding  with   great  earneftnefs   in  the 
debate,  and  had  even  appointed  a  committee  to  confer 
with  the  lords,  when  exprefs  orders  were  brought  them 
from  Elizabeth  not  to  proceed  farther  in  that  matter.  Cecil 

k  Camce-n,  p.  397.  1  D'Ewes,  p.  1291 

n  Ibid,  p,  124.. 
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CJtxiv''  to^  tnemi  f^at  me  pledged  to  the  houfe  the  word  of  a 
4— — x,—^,  queen  for  her  fincerity  in  her  intentions  to  marry ; 
J.566.  that  the  appointment  of  a  fucceflbr  would  be  attended 
with  great  danger  to  her  perfon  ;  that  me  herfclf  had  had 
experience,  during  the  reign  of  her  filler,  how  much 
court  was  ufually  paid  to  the  next  heir,  and  what  dan- 
gerous facrifices  men  were  commonly  difpofed  to  make 
of  their  prefent  duty  to  their  future  profpecls  ;  and  that 
fhe  was  therefore  determined  to  delay,  till  a  more  proper 
opportunity,  the  decifion  of  that  important  queflion  n. 
The  houfe  was  not  fatisfied  with  thefe  reafons,  and  flill 
lefs  with  the  command,  prohibiting  them  all  debate  en 
that  fubjccl.  Paul  Wentworth,  a  fpirited  member,  went 
fo  far  as  to  queftion  whether  fuch  a  prohibition  were  not 
an  infringement  of  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the 
houfe  °.  Some  even  ventured  to  violate  that  profound 
refpect,  which  had  hitherto  been  preferved  to  the  queen  ; 
and  they  affirmed  that  fhe  was  bound  in  duty,  not  only 
to  provide  for  the  happinefs  of  her  fubjecls  during  her 
own  life,  but  alfo  to  pay  regard  to  their  future  fecurity, 
by  fixing  a  fucceflbr  j  that,  by  a  contrary  conduct,  me 
mowed  herfelf  the  ftepmother,  not  the  natural  parent,  of 
her  people,  and  would  feem  defircus,  that  England  fhould 
no  longer  fubfift  than  fhe  fhould  enjoy  the  glory  and 
fatisfaclion  of  governing  it ;  that  none  but  timorous 
princes,  or  tyrants,  or  faint-hearted  women,  ever  flood 
in  fear  of  their  fucccfTors  ;  and  that  the  affections  of  the 
people  were  a  firm  and  impregnable  rampart  to  every  fo- 
yereign,  who,  laying  afide  all  artifice  or  bye-ends,  had, 
courage  and  magnanimity  to  put  his  fole  truft  in  that  ho- 
nourable and  fure  defence  p.  The  queen,  hearing  of  thefe 
debates,  fent  for  the  fpeaker,  and  after  reiterating  her  for- 
mer prohibition,  flic  bade  him  inform  the  houfe,  that,  if 

n  D'Ewes,  p.  127,  uC.  •  Ibid,  p,  128. 

P  Camden,  p.  400, 
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any  member  remained  Hill  unfatisfied,  he  might  appear  chap. 

before  the  privy  council,  and  there  give  his  reafons^.i 1_V/ j 

As   the  members  fhowed   a  difpofition,   notwithstanding     ,566' 
thefe  peremptory  orders,  ftill   to  proceed  upon  the  quef- 
tion,  Elizabeth  thought  proper,  by  a  meffage,  to  revoke 
them,  and  to  allow  the  houfe  liberty  of  debate  r.     They 
were  fo  mollified  by  this  gracious  condcfcenfion,  that  they 
thenceforth  conducted  the  matter  with  more  calmnefs  and 
temper  j  and  they  even  voted  her  a  fupply,  to  be  levied 
at  three  payments,  of  a  fubfidy  and  a  fifteenth,  without 
annexing  any  condition  to  it.     The  queen  foon  after  dif-2(j  January, 
folved  the  parliament,  and  told  them,  with  fome  fharpnefs      1S67« 
in  the  ccnclufion,   that  their  proceedings  had  contained 
much  diilimulation  and  artifice  ;  that  under  the  plaufible 
pretences  of  marriage  and  fucceflion,   many  of  them  co- 
vered very  malevolent  intentions  towards  her ;  but  that, 
however,  fhe  reaped  this  advantage  from  the  attempts  of 
thefe  men,  that  fhe  could  nowdiftinguifh  her  friends  from 
her  enemies.     "  But  do  you  think,"  added  fne,  "  that 
"  I  am  unmindful  of  your  future  fecurity,  or  will  be 
"  negligent  in  fettling  the  fuccefiion  ?   That  is  the  chief 
"  objecl  of  my  concern  ;  as  I  know  myfelf  to  be  liable 
"  to  mortality.     Or  do  you  apprehend,  that  I  meant  to 
■'"  encroach   on   your  liberties  ?    No  :  It  was  never  my 
"  meaning  ;  I  only  intended  to  flop  you  before  you  ap- 
<(  proached  the  precipice.     All   things  have  their  time  j 
<c  and  though  you  may  be  blcffed  with  a  fovereign  more 
<c  wife  or  more  learned  than  I,  yet  I  affuie  you,  that  no 
"  one  will  ever  rule  over  you,  who  fliall  be  more  careful 
<c  of  your  fafety.    And  therefore,  henceforward,  whether 
"  I  Jive  to  fee  the  like  aflembly  or  no,  or  whoever  holds 
"  the  reins  of  government,  let  me  warn  you  to  beware 
"  of  provoking  your  fovereign's  patience,  fo  far  as  you 
"  have  done  mine.     But  I  fliall   now  conclude,    that, 

1  D'Ewes,  p,  128,  r  Ibid.  p.  130. 
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CJtvv'  "  notwithstanding  the  difgufb  I  have  received  (for   I 
i_.  -v-  _j  "  mean  not  to  part  with  you  in  anger)  the  greateit  part 
*3&7-      "  of  you  may  afliire  themfelves  that  they  go  home  in 
'-*  their  prince's  good  graces  s." 

Elizabeth  carried  farther  her  dignity  on  this  oc- 
eafion.  She  had  received  the  fubfidy  without  any  condi- 
tion ;  but  as  it  was  believed,  that  the  commons  had  given 
her  that  gratuity  with  a  view  of  engaging  her  to  yield  to 
their  requefts,  fhe  thought  proper,  on  her  refufal,  volun- 
tarily to  remit  the  third  payment ;  and  fhe  faid,  that  mo- 
ney in  her  fubj cits'  purfes  was  as  good  to  her  as  in  her 
own  exchequer  '. 

But  though  the  queen  was  able  to  elude,  for  the  pre- 
fent,  the  applications  of  parliament,  the  friends  of  the 
queen  of  Scots  multiplied  every  day  in  England  ;  and 
befidcs  the  catholics,  many  of  whom  kept  a  treafonable 
correfpondence  with  her,  and  were  ready  to  rife  at  her 
command  ",  the  court  itfelf  of  Elizabeth  was  full  of  her 
avowed  partizans.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  earls  of 
Leicefter,  Pembroke,  Bedford,  Northumberland,  Sir 
Nicholas  Throgmorton,  and  moft  of  the  considerable 
men  in  England,  except  Cecil,  feemed  convinced  of  the 
ncceflity  of  declaring  her  the  fuccefTor.  None  but  the 
more  zealous  proteftants  adhered  either  to  the  countefs  of 
Hertford,  or  to  her  aunt,  Eleanor,  Countefs  of  Cumber- 
land ;  and  as  the  marriage  of  the  former  feemed  liable 
to  fome  objections,  and  had  been  declared  invalid,  men 
were  alarmed,  even  on  that  fide,  with  the  profpect  of 
new  difputes  concerning  the  fuccefiion.  Mary's  behaviour 
alfo,  fo  moderate  towards  the  proteftants,  and  fo  gracious 
towards  all  men,  had  procured  her  univerfal  refpe&w; 
and  the  public  was  willing  to  afcribe  any  imprudences* 
into  which  fhe  had  fallen,  to  her  youth  and  inexperience. 

'  D'Evve?,  p.  116,117.  f   Camden,  p.  400. 

V  Hayn.es,  p.  446,448.  "•'    MilviJ,  p.  53,  6r,  74. 
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But  all  thefe  flattering  profpecls  were  blafled  by  the  fub-  cx"x^p* 

fequent  incidents;    where    her    egregious    indifcretions,v ,— _/ 

fhall    I  fay,    or  atrocious    crimes,    threw  her  from  the      >567- 
height  of  her  profperity,  and  involved  her  in  infamy  and 
ruin. 

The  earl  of  Bothwel  was  of  a  confiderable  family  and  MuHer  af 
pDwer  in  Scotland  ;  and  though  not  diflinguifhed  by  any 
talents  either  of  a  civil  or  military  nature,  he  had  made 
a  figure  in  that  party,  which  oppofed  the  greatnefs  of  the 
earl  of  Murray,  and  the  more  rigid  reformers.  He  was  a 
man  of  profligate  manners  ;  had  involved  his  opulent  for- 
tune in  great  debts,  and  even  reduced  himfelf  to  beggary, 
by  his  profufe  expences  x ;  and  feemed  to  have  no  refource 
but  in  defperate  counfels  and  enterprizes.  He  had  been 
accufed  more  than  once  of  an  attempt  to  affaflinate  Mur- 
ray ;  and  though  the  frequency  of  thefe  accufations  on 
all  fides  diminifh  fomewhat  the  credit  due  to  any  particu- 
lar imputation,  they  prove  fufnciently  the  prevalence  of 
that  deteitable  practice  in  Scotland,  and  may  in  that 
view  ferve  to  render  fuch  rumours  the  more  likely  and 
credible.  This  man  had  of  late  acquired  the  favour  and 
entire  confidence  of  Mary  ;  and  all  her  meafures  were 
directed  by  his  advice  and  authority.  Reports  were 
fpread  of  more  particular  intimacies  and  familiarities  be- 
tween them  ;  and  thefe  reports  gained  ground  from  the 
continuance  or  rather  encreafe  of  her  hatred  towards  her 
hufband  ?.  That  young  prince  was  reduced  to  fuch  a 
ftate  of  defperation,  by  the  neglects  which  he  underwent 
from  his  queen  and  the  courtiers,  that  he  had  once  re- 
ibived  to  fly  fecretly  into  France  or  Spain,  and  had  even 
provided  a  veffel  for  that  purpofe  z.  Some  of  the  mofr. 
confiderable  nobility,  on  the  other  hand,  obferving  her 
rooted  averfion  to  him,  had  propofed  fome  expedients  for 

x   Keith,  p.  24c,  y   Mehil,  p,  66,  77.  z  Keith, 

P-  245—3'?. 
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C  H  A  P.  a  divorce ;  and  though  Mary  is  faid  to  have  fpoken  ho- 
Lr_v__l  nourablycn  that  occanon,  and  to  have  embraced  the  pro- 
*567'  pofal  no  farther  than  it  fhould  be  found  confiftent  with  her 
own  honour  and  her  fon's  legitimacy  a,  men  were  inclined 
to  believe,  that  the  difficulty  of  finding  proper  means  for 
effectuating  that  purpofe,  was  the  real  caufe  of  laying 
afide  all  farther  thoughts  of  it.  So  far  were  the  fufpicions 
againd.  her  carried,  that,  when  Henry,  dlfcotfraged  with 
the  continual  proofs  of  her  hatred,  left  the  court  and 
retired  to  Glafgow,  an  illnefs  of  an  extraordinary  na- 
ture, with  which  he  was  feized  immediately  on  his  ar- 
rival in  that  place,  was  univcrfally  afcribed  by  her  enemies 
to  a  dofe  of  poifon,  which,  it  was  pretended,  fhe  had  ad- 
ministered to  him. 

While  affairs  were  on  this  footing,  all  thofe  who 
wifhed  v/ell  to  her  character  or  to  public  tranquillity,  were 
extremely  pleafed,  and  fomewhat  furprized,  to  hear,  that 
a  friendfhip  was  again  conciliated  between  them,  that  fhe 
had  taken  a  journey  to  Glafgow  on  purpofe  to  vifit  him 
during  his  ficknefs,  that  fhe  behaved  towards  him  with 
great  tendernefs,  that  fhe  had  brought  him  along  with  her, 
and  that  (lie  appeared  thenceforth  determined  to  live  with 
him  on  a  footing  more  fuitable  to  the  connexions  between 
them.  Henry,  naturally  uxorious,  and  not  miftrufiing 
this  fudcicn  reconciliation,  put  himfelf  implicitly  into 
her  hands,  and  attended  her  to  Edinburgh.  She  lived 
in  the  palace  of  Holy-rood-houfe  ;  but  as  the  fitua- 
tion  of  that  place  was  low,  and  the  concourfe  of  people 
about  the  court  was  neceffarily  attended  with  noife,  which 
might  difturb  him  in  his  prefent  infirm  ftate  of  health, 
thefe  reafons  were  affigncd  for  fitting  up  an  apartment  for 
him  in  a  folitary  houfc,  at  fome  diftance,  called  the  Kirk 
of  Field.  Mary  here  gave  him  marks  of  kindnefs  and 
attachment;   fhe  converfed  cordially  with  him;  and  fhe 

*  CamJcn,  r.  404.      Cocdali's  Queen  Maty,  vol.  i!.  p.  317. 
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lay  fome  nights  in  a  room  below  his ;  but  on  the  ninth  of c  H  A  p« 
February,  fhe  told  him,  that  the  would  pals  that  night  in  ,_  _r_  _, 
the  palace,  becaufe  the  marriage  of  one  of  her  fervants  was      J567- 
there  to  be  celebrated  in  her  prefence.      About  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  the  whole  town  was  much  alarmed  at  hear- 
ing a  great  noife  ;  and  was  frill  more  aflonifhed,  when  it 
was  difcovered  that  the  noife  came  from  the  King's  houfe,  Feb.  10. 
which  was  blown  up  by  gun-powder ;  that  his  dead  body 
was  found  at  fome  diftance  in  a  neighbouring  field  ;  and 
that  no  marks  either  of  fire,  contufion,  or  violence  ap- 
peared upon  it  b. 

No  doubt  could  be  entertained  but  Henry  was  mur- 
dered ;  and  general  conjecture  foon  pointed  towards  the 
earl  of  Bothwel  as  the  author  of  that  crime  c.  But  as  his 
favour  with  Mary  was  open  and  vifible,  and  his  power 
great,  no  one  ventured  to  declare  openly  his  fentiments; 
and  all  men  remained  in  filence  and  mute  aftonifhment. 
Voices,  however,  were  heard"  in  the  frreets,  during  the 
darknefs  of  the  night,  proclaiming  Bothwel,  and  even 
Mary  herfelf,  to  be  murderers  of  the  king;  placards  were 
fecretly  affixed  on  the  walls  to  the  fame  purpofe  ;  offers 
were  made,  upon  giving  proper  fecurities,  his  guilt  fhould 
be  openly  proved  :  But  after  one  proclamation  from  the 
court,  offering  a  reward  and  indemnity  to  any  one  that 
would  difcover  the  author  of  that  villainy,  greater  vigi- 
lance was  employed  in  fearching  out  the  fpreaders  of  the 
libels  and  reports  againft  Bothwel  and  the  queen,  than  in 
tracing  the  contrivers  of  the  king's  affaflination,  or  detect- 
ing the  regicides  d. 

b  It  was  imagined,  that  Henry  had  been  flranglei  before  the  houfe  was 
blown  up  :  But  this  fuppofition  is  contraiii&ed  by  the  confeffion  of  the  cri- 
minals 5  and  there  is  no  neceffity  to  acmit  it  in  order  to  account  for  the 
crr.i:t:on  of  his  body.  There  are  many  inftances  that  men's  li^es  have  been 
faved  who  had  been  blown  up  in  fhips.  Kad  Henry  fallen  on  water  he  had 
cot  probably  been  kiiied. 

c  Melvil,  p.  78.     Cabbala,  p.  136.  d  Anderfcn's  Collection?, 

vol,  11.  p.  38,  vcl,  iv,  p.  167,  16S.     Spotfwood,   p.  2C0,     Keith,  p.  374- 
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cv!?v^P"  The  earl  of  Lenox,  who  lived  at  a  dift'ance  from  court, 
v__— ^— ^j  in  poverty  and  contempt,  was  rouzed  by  the  report  of  his 
I567«  fon's  murder,  and  wrote  to  the  queen,  imploring  fpeedy 
juftice  againft  the  afTaflins ;  among  whom  he  named  the 
earl  of  Bothwel,  Sir  James  Balfour,  and  Gilbert  Balfour 
bis  brother,  David  Chalmers,  and  four  others  of  the 
queen's  hcufehold ;  all  of  them  perfons  who  had  been 
mentioned  in  the  placards  affixed  to  the  walls  at  Edinburgh e. 
Mary  took  his  demand  of  fpeedy  juftice  in  a  very  literal 
jfenfe  ;  and  allowing  only  fifteen  days  for  the  examination 
of  this  important  affair,  fhe  fent  a  citation  to  Lenox,  re- 
quiring him  to  appear  in  court,  and  prove  his  charge 
againft  Bothwell ; .  This  nobleman,  meanwhile,  and  all 
the  ether  perfons,  accufed  by  Lenox,  enjoyed  their  full 
liberty";  Bothwel  himfelf  was  continually  furrounded 
with  armed  men  h  ;  took  his  place  in  council  '  ;  lived  dur- 
ing fome  time  in  the  houfe  with  Mary  k  ;  and  feemed  to 
pofTefs  all  his  wonted  confidence  and  familiarity  with  her. 
Even  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh,  a  place  of  great  confequence 
in  this  critical  time,  was  cnrruiled  to  him,  and  under 
him,  to  his  creature,  Sir  James  Balfour,  who  had  him- 
felf been  publickly  charged  as  an  accomplice  in  the  king's 
murder  '.  Lenox,  who  had  corneas  far  as  Stirling,  with 
a  view  of  appearing  at  the  trial,  was  informed  of  all  thefe 
circumflances ;  and  reflecting  on  the  fmall  train  which 
attended  him,  he  began  to  entertain  very  jufr.  apprehen- 
fions  from  the  power,  infolence,  and  temerity  of  his  ene- 
my. He  wrote  to  Mary,  dcfiring  that  the  day  of  trial 
might  be  prorogued  ;  and  conjured  her,  by  all  the  regard 
which  fhe  bore  to  her  own  honour,  to  employ  more  leifure 
and  deliberation  in  determining  a  quefticn  of  fuch  extreme 

e  Knth,  p.  372.     Andcrfon,  vol.  ii.  p.  J.  f  Keith,  p.  373. 

?  Ibid.  p.  374,  375.  h  Ibid.  p.  405.  I   Anderfon, 

vol.  i.  p.  38,  40,  50,  51.  k  Ibid,   vol.  ii.   p.  174. 

i  Spotfwood,  p.  aoi. 
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moment1".  No  regard  was  paid  to  his  application:  The  chap. 
jury  was  enclofed,  of  which  the  earl  of  Caithnefs  was._  _1  ^1 
chancellor;  and  though  Lenox,  forefeeing  this  precipita-  J567- 
tion,  had  ordered  Cuningham,  one  of  his  retinue,  to  ap- 
pear in  court,  and  proteit  in  his  name,  againft  the  acquittal 
of  the  criminal,  the  jury  proceeded  to  a  verdict n.  The 
verdict  was  fuch  as  it  behoved  them  to  give,  where  neither 
accufer  nor  witnefs  appeared;  and  Bothwel  was  abfolved  ,2th  Aprslr 
from  the  king's  murder.  The  jury,  however,  apprehen- 
five  that  their  verdi£t  would  give  great  fcandal,  and  per- 
haps expofe  them  afterwards  to  fome  danger,  entered  a 
proteft,  in  which  they  reprefented  the  neceflity  of  their 
proceedings  p.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  indictment  was 
laid  againft  Bothwel  for  committing  the  crime  on  the  ninth 
of  February,  not  the  tenth,  the  real  day  on  which  Henry 
was  aflaffinated  p.  The  interpretation  generally  put  upon 
this  error,  too  grofs,  it  was  thought,  to  have  proceeded 
from  miftake,  was,  that  the  fecret  council,  by  whom 
Mary  was  governed,  nottrufting  entirely  to  precipitation, 
violence,  and  authority,  had  provided  this  plea,  by  which 
they  enfured,  at  all  adventure,  a  plaufible  pretence  for 
acquitting  Bothwel. 

Two  days  after  this  extraordinary  tranfaftion,  a  par- 
liament was  held  ;  and  though  the  verdict  In  favour  of 
Bothwel  was  attended  with  fuch  circumstances  as  ftrongly 
confirmed,  rather  than  diminished,  the  general  opinion 
of  his  guilt,  he  was  the  perfon  chofen  to  carry  the  royal 
fceptre  on  the  firft  meeting  of  that  national  afTembly  1. 
In  this  parliament,  a  rigorous  act  was  made  againft  thofe 
who  fet  up  defamatory  placards  ;  but  no  notice  was  taken 

m  Keith,  p,  375.     Anderfon,  vol. J,  p.  52.  -"  Keith,  p.  376. 

Anderfon,  vol.  ii    p.  io'5.     Spotfwood,  p.  201.  °  Spotfwood, 

p.  201.     Anderfon,  vol.1,  p.  1 13.  P  Keith,  p.  375.     Anderfon, 

*o!.  ii.  p.  93.     Spotfwood,  p.  ji,;,  1  Keith,  p,  78.     Crawford, 
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CXXX\X  °*" the  kmg's  murder  r-  The  favour,  which  Mary  openly 
V^z-n^,  bore  to  Bothwel,  kept  every  one  in  awe  ;  and  the  effects 
*567«  of  this  terror  appeared  more  plainly  in  another  tranfaclion, 
which  enfued  immediately  upon  the  di  Ablution  of -the 
parliament.  A  bond  or  aflbciation  was  framed  ;  in  which 
the  fubfcribers,  after  relating  the  acquittal  of  Bothwel  by 
a  legal  trial,  and  mentioning  a  farther  offer,  which  he 
had  made,  to  prove  his  innocence  by  Angle  combat, 
oblige  themfelves,  in  cafe  any  perfon  fhould  afterwards 
impute  to  him  the  king's  murder,  to  defend  him  with 
their  whole  power  againft  fuch  calumniators.  After  this 
promife,  which  implied  no  great  aflurance  in  Bothwel 
of  his  own  innocence,  the  fubfcribers  mentioned  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  their  queen's  marriage,  in  order  to  fupport  the 
government ;  and  they  recommended  Bothwel  to  her  as 
24th  April,  a  hufband  s.  This  paper  was  fubferibed  by  all  the  con- 
fiderable  nobility  there  prefent.  In  a  country,  divided 
by  violent  factions,  fuch  a  concurrence  in  favour  of  one 
nobleman,  no-wife  diftinguifhed  above  the  refl:,  except 
by  his  flagitious  conduct,  could  never  have  been  obtain- 
ed, had  not  every  one  been  certain,  at  leaft  Armly  per- 
fuaded,  that  Mary  was  fully  determined  on  this  meafure  f. 
Nor  would  fuch  a  motive  have  fufficed  to  influence  men, 
commonly  fo  ftubborn  and  intractable,  had  they  not  been 
taken  by  furprize,  been  ignorant  of  each  other's  fenti- 
ments,  and  over-awed  by  the  prefent  power  of  the  court, 
and  by  the  apprehenfions  of  farther  violence,  from  per- 
fons  fo  little  governed  by  any  rules  of  honour  and  huma- 
nity. Even  with  all  ihefe  circumftanccs,  the  fubfeription 
to  this  paper  may  jufily  be  regarded  as  a  reproach  to  the 
nation. 

r  Keith,  p.  380.  The  queen,  in  order  to  gain  the  people,  agreed  to  sr. 
aft  of  parliament,  which  eftablifhed  the  pioteflant  religion  J  a  c.  nc-.i!iun 
which  fl.e  could  never  before  be  brought  to  mike. 

'  Keith,  p.  381.  '  See  note  [!]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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The  fubiequcnt  meafurcs  of  Bothwel  were  equally  pre-  c  "  A  p« 
cipitate  and  audacious.     Mary  having  gone  to  Stirling  to  ^^^^j 
pay  a  vifit  to  her  fon,  he  aflembled  a  body  of  eight  hun-     J567» 
dred  horfe,  on  pretence  of  purfuing  fome  robbers  on  the 
borders ;    and  having  way-laid   her  en   her  return,    he 
feized   her  perfon  near  Edinburgh,   and  carried  her  to 
Dunbar,  with  an  avowed  defign  of  forcing  her  to  yield  to:4'h  Afril, 
his  purpofe.      Sir  James  Melvil,  one  of  her  retinue,  was 
carried   along  with  her,  and  fays  not,  that  he   law  any 
figns  of  reluctance  or  constraint :   He  was  even  informed, 
as   he  tells   us,    by  Bothwei's   officers,    that  the  whole 
tranfaction  was  managed  in  concert  with  her  °.     A  wo- 
man, indeed,  of  that  fpirit  and  refolution,  which  is  ac- 
knowledged  to  belong  to  Mary,    does  not  ufually,  on 
thefe  occafions,  give  fuch  marks  of  opposition  to  real  vio- 
lence,   as   can  appear    anywife  doubtful  cr  ambiguous. 
Some  of  the  nobility,  however,  in  order  to  put  matters 
to  farther  trial,  fent  her  a  private   m  :  ;    in  which 

they  told  her,  that,  if,  in  reality,  fhe  lay  under  force, 
they  would  ufe  all  their  efforts  to  relieve  her.  Her  an- 
fwer  was,  that  fhe  had  indeed  been  carried  to  Dunbar  by 
violence,  but  ever  fince  her  arrival  had  been  fo  well 
treated,  that  me  willingly  remained  with  Bothwel  v. 
No  one  gave  himfelf  thenceforth  any  folicitude  to  relieve 
her  from  a  captivity,  which  was  believed  to  proceed  en- 
tirely from  her  own  approbation  and  connivance. 

This  unufual  conduct  was  at  ftrfr.  afcribed  to  Mary's 
fenfe  of  the  infamy  attending  her  purpoied  marriage  ;  and 
her  defire  of  finding  fome  colour  to  glofs  over  the  irregu- 
larity of  her  conduct.  But  a  pardon,  given  to  Bcthw.l 
a  rev/  days  after,  made  the  public  carry  their  conjectures 
fomewhat  farther.  In  this  deed,  Bothwel  received  a  par- 
don for  the  violence  committed  on  the  queen's  peri":;!  ; 
and  for  all  other  crimes:    A  claufe,  by  which  the  murder 

u  Mc'.vil,  p,  So.  ■*'  Spotfwoodj  p.  202, 
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Cxyyr,P'  °^  ^e  ^'nS  was  indirectly  forgiven.     The  rape  was  then 

t~- -^,~— i  conjectured  to  have  been  only  a  contrivance,  in  order  to 

J  7*      afford  a  pretence  for   indirectly    remitting    a  crime,  of 

which  it  would  have  appeared  fcandalous  to  make  openly 

any  mention x'. 

These  events  pafTed  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  men  had 
no  leifure  to  admire  fufficiently  one  incident,  when  they 
were  furprized  with  a  new  one,  equally  rare  and  uncom- 
mon. There  ftill,  however,  remained  one  difficulty, 
which,  it  was  not  eafy  to  forefee,  how  the  queen  and 
Bothwel,  determined  as  they  were  to  execute  their  fhame- 
ful  purpofe,  could  find  expedients  to  overcome.  The 
man,  who  had  procured  the  fubfcription  cf  the  nobility, 
recommending  him  as  a  hufband  to  the  queen,  and  who 
had  acled  this  feeming  violence  on  her  perfon,  in  order 
to  force  her  confent,  had  been  married  two  years  before 
to  another  woman  ;  to  a  woman  of  merit,  cf  a  noble  fa- 
mily, fifier  to  the  earl  of  Huntley.  But  perfons  blinded 
by  pafiion,  and  infatuated  with  crimes,  icon  fhakeoir  all 
appearance  of  decency.  A  fuit  was  commenced  for  a  di- 
vorce between  Bothwel  and  his  wife  ;  and  this  fuit  was 
opened  at  the  fame  inftant  in  two  different,  or  rather  op- 
pofite  courts ;  in  the  court  of  the  archbifhop  of  St.  An- 
drews, which  was  popifh,  and  governed  itfelf  by  the 
canon  law  ;  and  in  the  new  confiftorial  or  cemmiffariot 
court,  which  was  proteflant,  and  was  regulated  by  the 
principles  of  the  reformed  teachers.  The  plea,  advanced 
in  each  court*  was  fo  calculated  as  to  fuit  the  principles 
which  there  prevailed  :  In  the  archbtfhop's  court,  the 
pretence  of  confanguinity  was  employed,  becaufe  Both- 
wel was  related  to  his  wife  in  the  fourth  degree  ;  in  the 
commiffariot  court,  the  accufation  of  a  ..as  made 

ufe  of  againft  him.     The  parties  too,  who  applied  for  the 
divorce,  were  different  in  the  different  couits :  Bothwel 

x  Ar.dcrfon,  vc!.  Lv.  part  i:..  p.  Ci, 
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was  the  perfon  who  fued  in  the  former ;  his  wife  in  the  CHAP, 
latter.  And  the  fuit  in  both  courts  was  opened,  pleaded,  u— v— j 
examined,  and  decided  with  the  utmoft  precipitation  ;  *567» 
and  a  fentence  of  divorce  was  pronounced  in  four  days  r. 
The  divorce  being  thus  obtained,  it  was  thought  pro- 
per, that  Mary  fhould  be  conducted  to  Edinburgh,  and 
ihould  there  appear  before  the  courts  of  judicature,  and 
fhould  acknowledge  herfelf  reftored  to  entire  freedom. 
This  was  underfiood  to  be  contrived  in  a  view  of  obvi- 
ating all  doubts  with  regard  to  the  validity  of  her  mar- 
riage. Orders  were  then  given  to  publim  in  the  church 
the  banns  between  the  queen  and  the  duke  of  Orkney  ; 
for  that  was  the  title  which  he  now  bore ;  and  Craig,  a 
minifter  of  Edinburgh,  was  applied  to  for  that  purpofe;, 
This  clergyman,  not  content  with  having,  for  fome 
time,  refufed  compliance,  publicly  in  his  fermons  con- 
demned the  marriage  3  and  exhorted  all  who  had  accefs 
to  the  queen,  to  give  her  their  advice  againfl  fo  fcanda- 
lous  an  alliance.  Being  called  before  the  council,  to 
anfwer  for  this  liberty,  he  fhowed  a  courage,  which 
might  cover  all  the  nobles  with  fhame,  on  account  of 
their  tamenefs  and  fervility.  He  faid,  thatj  by  the  rules 
of  the  church,  the  earl  of  Bothwel,  being  convicted  of 
adultery,  could  not  be  permitted  to  marry ;  that  the  di- 
vorce between  him  and  his  former  wife  was  plainly  pro- 
cured by  collufion^  as  appeared  by  the  precipitation  of 
that  fentence,  and  the  fudden  conclufion  of  his  marriage 
with  the  queen ;  and  that  all  the  fufpicions  which  pre- 
vailed, with  regard  to  the  king's  murder,  and  the  queen's 
concurrence  in  the  former  rape,  would  thence  receive 
undoubted  confirmation.  He  therefore  exhorted  Bcth- 
wel,  who  was  prefent,  no  longer  to  perfevere  in  his  pre- 
fent  criminal  enterprizes  ;  and  turning  his  difcourfe  to 
the  other  counfellors,  he  charged  them  to  employ  ail  their 

y  Anderfon,  vol.  ii.  p.  280, 
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G  h  A  V.  influence  with  the  queen,  in  order  to  divert  her  from*  & 

XXXIX. 
\_,-r-  '_'  meafure,  which  would  load  her  with  eternal  infamy  and 

'567«  difhonour.  Not  fatisfied  even  with  this  admonition,  he 
took  the  firft  opportunity  of  informing  the  public,  from 
the  pulpit,  of  the  whole  tranfaclion,  and  exprefTed  to 
them  his  fears,  that,  notwithstanding  all  remonftrancei, 
their  fovereign  was  ftill  obftinately  bent  on  her  fatal  pur- 
pofe.  "  For  himfelf,"  he  faid,  "  he  had  already  dif- 
"  charged  his  confeience,  arid  yet  again'  would  take 
"  heaven  and  earth  to  witnefs,  that  he  abhorred  and*  de- 
"  tefted  that  marriage,  as  fcandalous  and  hateful  in  the 
"  fight  of  mankind  :  But  fince  the  Great,  as  he  perceiv- 
"  ed,  either  by  their  flattery  or  filence,  gave  countenance 
"  to  the  meafure,  he  befought  the  Faithful  to  pray  fer- 
"  vently  to  the  Almighty,  that  a  refolution,  taken  con- 
"  trary  to  all  law,  reaibn,  and  good  confeience,  might, 
"  by  the  divine  blefTing,  be  turned  to  the  comfort  and 
"  benefit  of  the  church  and  kingdom."  Thefe  fpeeches 
offended  the  court  extremely  ;  and  Craig  was  anew  fum- 
moned  before  the  council,  to  anfwer  for  his  temerity,  in 
thus  palling  the  bounds  of  his  commiflion.  But  he  told 
them,  that  the  bounds  of  his  commiflion  were  the  word 
of  God,  good  laws,  and  natural  reafon  ;  and  were  the 
queen's  marriage  tried  by  any  of  thefe  Standards,  it  would 
appear  infamous  and  difhonourable,  and  would  be  fo 
eileemed  by  the  whole  world.  The  council  were  fo  over- 
awed by  this  heroic  behaviour  in  a  private  clergyman, 
that  they  difmified  him  without  farther  cenfure  or  punifh- 
ment  z. 

But  though  this  tranfaclion  might  have  recalled  Both- 
wel  and  the  queen  of  Scots  from  their  infatuation,  and 
might  have  inftrucled  them  in  the  difpofitions  of  the  peo- 
ple, as  well  as  in  their  own  inability  to  oppofe  them  ; 
they  were  ftill  refolute  to  rufh  forward,  to  their  own  ma- 

•  SpotfwooJ,  p,  zcj.     Anc'srfon,  vol.  ii.  p.  28». 
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.ttifell  deftruction.     The  marriage  was  folemnized  by  the  C  H  a  p. 

XXXIX. 
bifliop  of  Orkney,  a  proteftant,  who  was  afterwards  de-  u.  -  Y  -  _p 

pofed  by  the  church  for  this  fcandalous  compliance.  Few     V&p 

of  the  nobility  appeared  at  the  ceremony :    They  hadj 

raoft  of  them,  either  from  fhame  or  fear,  retired  to  their 

own  houfes.      The  French  ambafTador,    Le   Croc,    an 

aged  gentleman  of  honour  and  character,  could  not  be 

prevailed  on,  though  a  dependant  of  the  houfe  of  Guife,  Q.ueen  0? 

,  .  ,        ,  .  -  km.      ,       ,    Scots  mair. 

to  countenance  the  marriage  by  his  prefence  a.  Elizabeth  rjes  Botti- 
remonftrated,  by  friendly  letters  and  meflages,  againfl weI* 
the  marriage  b :  The  court  of  France  made  like  oppofi- 
tion  ;  but  Mary,  though  on  all  other  occafiohs  fhe  was 
extremely  obfequious  to  the  advice  of  her  relations  in  that 
country,  was  here  determined  to  pay  no  regard  to  theiir 
opinion. 

The  news  of  thefe  trarifactions,  being  carried  to  foreign 
countries,  filled  Europe  with  amazement,  and  threw  in- 
famy, not  only  on  the  principal  actors  in  them,  but  alfo 
on  the  whole  nation,  who  feemed,  by  their  fubmiflion  and 
filence,  and  even  by  their  declared  approbation,  to  give 
their  fanction  to  thefe  fcandalous  practices  c.  The  Scots', 
who  refided  abroad,  met  with  fuch  reproaches,  that  they 
durft  no  where  appear  iii  public  ;  and  they  earneftly  ex- 
horted their  countrymen  at  home,  to  free  them  from  the 
public  odium,  by  bring  to  condign  punlfhment  the  authors 
6f  fuch  atrocious  crimes.  This  intelligence,  with  A 
little  more  leifure  for  reflection^  roufed  men  at  laft  from, 
their  lethargy ;  and  the  rumbilrs,  which,  from  the  ver^ 
beginning11,  had  been  fpread  againfl  Mary,  as  if  fhe  had 
concurred  in  the  king's  murder,  feemed  now,  by  the 
fubfequent  tranfactions,  to  have  received  a  ftrong  confir- 
mation and  authority.    It  was  every  where  faid?  that  even 

a  Spotfwood,  p,  JC3-     Melvi',  p.  %t,  t>  Keith,  p.  g$ji. 

t)iggfs,  p.  14,  «  Melvi  1,  p.  82.     Keith,  p.  402.     AnJerfon., 

hA,  i.   p    r*8,  134,  «  Crawford,  p.  u.     Ks.itbj  Pref,  p  9. 
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chap,  though  no  particular  and  direct  proofs   had  as  yet  been 
t        -_j  produced  of  the  queen's  guilt,  the  whole  tenor  of  her  late 
3567«      conduct  was  fufficient,  not  only  to  beget  fufpicion,  but 
to  produce  entire  conviction  againft  her :  That  her  Hid- 
den refolution  of  being  reconciled  to  her  hufband,  whom 
before  me  had  long  and  juftly  hated  ;  her  bringing  him  to 
court,  from  which  me  had  banimed  him  by  neglects  and  ri- 
gours ;  her  fitting  up  feparate  apartments  for  him  ;  were  all 
of  them  circumftances,  which,  though  trivial  in  themfelves, 
yet,  being  compared  with  the  fubfequent  events,  bore  a 
very  unfavourable  afpect  for  her  :  That  the  leaft  which, 
afcer  the  king's  murder,  might  have  been  expected  in  her 
fituation,  was  a  more  than  ufual  caution  in  her  meafures, 
and  an  extreme  anxiety  to  punifli  the  real  aflaffins,  in 
order  to   free  herfelf  from   all  reproach  and  fufpicion : 
That  no  woman,  v/ho  had  any  regard  to  her  character, 
would  allow  a  man,  publicly  accufed  of  her  hufband's 
murder,  fo  much  as  to  approach  her  prefence,  far  lefs  give 
him  a  mare  in  her  counfels,  and  endow  him  with  favour 
and  authority  :  That  an  acquittal,  merely  in  the  abfence 
of  accufers,  was  very  ill-fitted  to  fatisfy  the  public  ;  espe- 
cially if  that  abfence  proceeded  from  a  defigned  precipita- 
tion of  the  fentence,  and   from    the  terror,  which  her 
known  friendfhip  for  the  criminal  hud  infufed  into  every 
one :  That  the  very  mention  of  her  marriage  to  fuch  a 
perfon,    in   fuch  circumftances,    was  horrible ;  and   the 
contrivances  of  extorting  a  content  from  the  nobility,  and 
of  concerting  a  rape,  were  grofs  artifices,  more  proper  to 
difcovcr  her  guilt  than  prove  her  innocence:  That  where 
a  woman  thus  fhews  a  confeioufuefs  of  merited  reproach, 
and,  inftead  of  correcting,  provides  only  thin  glofTes  to 
cover,  her  exceptionable  conduct,  fhe  betrays  a  neglect 
of  fame,  which  muft  either  be  the  effect  or  the  caufe  of 
the  mod  fhameful  enormities  :  That  to  cfpoufe  a  man,  who 
hud,  a  few  days  before,  been  fo  fcandaloufly  divorced  from 
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his  wife ;  who,  to  fay  the  leaft,  was  believed  to  have,  a  c  H  A  P» 

XXX!X 
few  months  before,  afTaffinated  her  hufoand,  was  To  contrary  ^J 

to  the  plaineft  rules  of  behaviour,  that  no  pretence  of  in-  ^S5". 
difcretion  or  imprudence  could  account  for  fuch  a  conduit : 
That  a  woman,  who,  fo  foon  after  her  hufband's  death, 
though  not  attended  with  any  extraordinary  circumiran- 
ces,  contracts  a  marriage,  wrhich  might,  in  itfeif,  be  the 
moil  blamelefs,  cannot  efcape  ievere  cenfure  ;  but  one 
who  overlooks,  for  her  pleafure,  fo  many  other  weighty 
confiderations,  was  equally  capable,  in  gratifying  her 
appetites,  to  neglect  every  regard  to  honour  and  to  hu- 
manity :  That  Mary  was  not  ignorant  of  the  prevailing 
opinion  of  the  public,  with  regard  to  her  own  guilt,  and 
of  the  inferences  which  would  every  where  be  drawn 
from  her  conduct ;  and  therefore,  if  me  full  continued  tt> 
purfue  meafures  which  gave  fuch  juft  offence,  fhe  rati- 
fied, by  her  actions,  as  much  as  fhe  could  by  the  moft 
formal  confeffion,  all  the  furmizes  and  imputations  of 
her  enemies  :  That  a  prince  was  here  murdered  in  the 
face  of  the  world  ;  Bothwel  alone  was  fufpected  and  ac- 
cufed  ;  if  he  was  innocent,  nothing  could  abfolve  him, 
either  in  Mary's  eyes  or  thofe  of  the  public,  but  the  de- 
tection and  conviction  of  the  real  afTaflin  ;  yet  no  enquiry 
was  made  to  that  purpofe,  though  a  parliament  had  been 
afTembled  ;  the  fovereign  and  wife  was  here  plainly  filent 
from  guilt,  the  people  from  terror  :  That  the  only  cir- 
cumstance, which  oppofed  all  thefe  prefumptions  or  ra- 
ther proofs,  was,  the  benignity  and  gocdnefs  of  her 
preceding  behaviour,  which  feemed  to  remove  her  from 
all  fufpicions  of  fuch  atrocious  inhumanity  ;■  but  that  the 
characters  of  men  were  extremely  variable,  and  perfons,. 
guilty  of  the  worft  actions,  were  not  ahvavs  natura'lv  of 
the  worfr.  and  moft  criminal  difpofitions  :  That  a  woman, 
who,  in  a  critical  and  dangerous  moment,  had  facrificed 
her  honour  to  a  man  of  abandoned  principles,    might 
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c  "JLP'  thenceforth  be  led  blindfold  by  him  to  the  commiffion 

XXXIX.  , 

v_  -„- ,_,  of  the  moil  enormous  crimes,  and  was  in  reality  no 
i5^7<  longer  at  her  own  difpofal :  And  that,  though  one  fup- 
pofition  was  ftill  left  to  alleviate  her  blame,  namely,  that 
Jiothwel,  prefuming  on  her  affection  towards  him,  had 
of  himfelf  committed  the  crime,  and  had  never  commu- 
nicated it  to  her,  yet  fuch.  a  fudden  and  paflionate  love 
to  a  man,  whom  fhe  had  long  known,  could  not  eafily 
be  accounted  for,  without  fuppoling  fome  degree  of  pre- 
ceding guilt  j  and  as  it  appeared,  that  me  was  not  after- 
wards retrained,  either  by  fhame  or  prudence,  from  in- 
curring the  highest  reproach  and  danger,  it  was  not 
likely,  that  a  fenfe  of  duty  or  humanity  would  have  a 
more  powerful  influence  over  her. 

These  were  i^ae  fentiments  which  prevailed  through- 
out Scotland  ;  and  as  the  proteftant  teachers,  who  had 
great  authority,  had  long  borne  a  great  animofity  to 
Mary,  the  opinion  of  her  guilt  was,  by  that  means,  the 
more  widely  diffufed,  and  made  the  deeper  impreflion 
on  the  people.  Some  attempts,  made  by  Rathwel,  and, 
as  it  is  pretended,  with  her  confent,  to  get  the  young 
prince  into  his  power,  excited  the  moft  ferious  attention  ; 
and  the  principal  nobility,  even  many  of  thofe  who  had 
formerly  been  confrrained  to  fign  the  application  in  favour 
of  Bothwel's  marriage,  met  at  Stirling,  and  formed  an 
afTociation  for  protecting  the  prince,  and  punifhing  the 
king's  murderers  e.  The  earl  of  Athole  himfeif,  a  known 
catholic,  was  the  firft  author  of  this  confederacy  :  The 
carls  of  Argyle,  Morton,  Marre,  Glencarne,  the  lords 
Boyd,  Lindefey,  Hume,  Semple,  Kirkaldy  of  Grange, 
Tulibardine,  and  fecretary  Lidington,  entered  zealoufly 
into  it.  The  earl  of  Murray,  forefeting  fuch  turbulent 
times,  and  being  defirous  to  keep  free  of  thefc  dangerous 

«  Keitb,  p.  394. 
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factions,  had,  fome   time   before,    defired  and  obtained  c  "*p* 

m  A  A  A    A  » 

Mary's  permiffion  to  retire  into  France.  y^\,-+** 

Lord  Hume  was  .firft  in  arms  ;  and  leading  a  body  Inf*rsr(^ 
of  eight  hundred  horfe,  fuddenly  environed  the  queen  of  tions  in 
Scots  and  Bothwel,  in  the  caftle  of  Borthwic.  They 
found  means  of  making  their  efcape  to  Dunbar  ;  while 
the  confederate  lords  were  afTembling  their  troops  at 
Edinburgh,  and  taking  meafures  to  effectuate  their  pur- 
pose. Had  Bothwel  been  fo  prudent  as  to  keep  within 
the  fortrefs  of  Dunbar,  his  enemies  muft  have  difperfed 
for  want  of  pay  and  ,fubfiftance ;  i>ut  hearing  that  the 
affociated  lords  were  fallen  into  diilrefs,  he  was  fo  rafh  '5th  June' 
as  to  take  the  field,  and  advance  towards  them.  Th^ 
armies  met  at  Carberry  Hill,  about  fix  miles  from  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  Mary  foon  became  fenfible,  that  her  own 
troops  difapproved  of  her  caufe,  and  were  averfe  to  fpill 
their  blood  in  the  quarrel  f.  After  fome  bravadoes  of 
Bothwel,  where  he  difcovered  very  little  courage,  fhe  faw 
no  refource  but  that  of  holding  a  conference  with  Kirk- 
aldy  of  Grange,  and  of  putting  hcrfelf,  upon  fome  ge- 
neral promifes,  into  the  hands  of  the  confederates.  She 
was  conducted  to  Edinburgh,  amidft  the  infults  of  the 
populace  ;  who  reproached  her  with  her  crimes,  and 
even  held  before  her  eyes,  which  way  foever  lhe  turned, 
a  banner,  on  which  were  painted  the  murder  of  her 
hufband,  and  the  diftrefs  of  her  infant  fon  g.  Mary> 
overwhelmed  with  her  calamities,  had  recourfe  to  tears 
and  lamentations.  Meanwhile,  Bothwel,  during  her 
conference  with  Grange,  fled  unattended  to  Dunbar  ; 
and  fitting  out  a  few  fmall  fhips,  fet  fail  for  the.Qrkneys, 
where  he  fubfifted  during  fome  time  by  piracy.  He  was 
purfued  thither  by  Grange,  and  his  fhip  was  taken,  with 
feveral  of  his  fervants,  who  afterwards  difcovered  all  the 
circumftances  of  the  king's  murder,  and   were  punifhed' 

Keith,  p,  401,     SpotfwooH,  p.  207.  Z  Melvil,  p.  83,  84. 
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CV!L^„P-  for  the  crime  \  Bothwel  himfelf  efcaped  in  a  boat,  and 
t— -v— «^  round  means  to  get  a  paflage  to  Denmark,  where  he  was 
V  7'  thrown  into  prifon,  loft  his  fenfes,  and  died  miferably 
about  ten  years  after  :  An  end  worthy  of  his  flagitious 
conduct  and  behaviour. 
Jropnfon-  The  queen  of  Scots,  now  in  the  hands  of  an  enraged 
faction,  met  with  fuch  treatment  as  a  fovereign  may  na- 
turally expect  from  fubjects,  who  have  their  future  fecu- 
rity  to  provide  for,  as  well  as  their  prefcnt  animofity  to 
gratify.  It  is  pretended,  that  fhe  behaved  with  a  fpirit 
very  little  fuitable  to  her  condition,  avowed  her  inviolable 
attachment  to  Bothwel l,  and  even  wrote  him  a  letter,  which 
the  lords  intercepted,  where  fhe  declared,  that  fhe  would 
endure  any  extremity,  nay,  refign  her  dignity  and  crown 
itfelf,  rather  than  relinquifh  his  affections  k.  The  mal- 
contents, finding  the  danger  to  which  they  were  expofed, 
in  cafe  Mary  fhould  finally  prevail,  thought  themfelves 
obliged  to  proceed  with  rigour  againft  her  ;  and  they 
fent  her  next  day  under  a  guard  to  the  caftle  of  Lochle- 
vin,  fituated  in  a  lake  of  that  name.  The  miftrefs  of  the 
houfe  was  mother  to  the  earl  of  Murray  ;  and  as  fhe 
pretended  to  have  been  lawfully  married  to  the  late 
king  of  Scots,  fhe  naturally  bore  an  animofity  to  Mary, 
and  treated  her  with  the  utmoft  harfhnefs  and  feverity. 

Elizabeth,  who  was  fully  informed  of  all  thofc 
events,  feemed  touched  with  compafilon  towards  the  un- 
fortunate queen ;  and  all  her  fears  and  jealoufies  being 
now  laid  afleep,  by  the  confideration  of  that  ruin  and  in- 
famy, in  which  Mary's  conducl:  had  involved  her,  fhe 
began  to  reflect  on  the  inflabilify  of  human  affairs,  the 
precarious  frate  of  royal  grandeur,  the  danger  of  encou- 

>■   Andcrfon,  vol.  ii.  p.  165,  166,  &c.  >  Keith,   p.  419. 
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Jfagino1  rebellious  fubjec"r.s  ;  and  fhe  refolved  to  employ  CHAP, 
her  authority  for  alleviating  the  calamities  of  her  unhap-  ,^_  _^ 
py  kinfwoman.  She  fent  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton  *557' 
ambaflador  to  Scotland,  in  order  to  remonftrate  both 
with  Mary  and  the  affociated  lords  ;  and  fhe  gave  him 
inilruc~tions,  which,  though  mixed  with  fome  lofty  pre- 
tentions, were  full  of  that  good  fenfe  which  was  fo  na-> 
tural  to  her,  and  of  that  generofity  which  the  prefent  in- 
terefting  conjuncture  had  called  forth.  She  empowered 
him  to  declare  in  her  name  to  Mary,  that  the  late  con- 
duel  of  that  princefs,  fo  enormous,  and  in  every  refpecl 
fo  unjuftinable,  had  given  her  the  highefl  offence  ;  and 
though  (lie  felt  the  movements  of  pity  towards  her,  fhe 
had  once  determined  never  to  interpofe  in  her  affairs, 
either  by  advice  or  affiftance,  but  to  abandon  her  entirely, 
as  a  perfon  whofe  condition  was  totally  defperate,  and 
honour  irretrievable :  That  fhe  was  well  allured,  tha; 
other  foreign  princes, -Mary's  near  relations,  had  embraced 
the  fame  refolution  ;  but,  for  her  part,  the  late  events 
had  touched  her  heart  with  more  tender  fympathy,  and 
had  made  her  adopt  meafures  more  favourable  to  the  li- 
berty and  interefts  of  the  unhappy  queen  :  That  fhe  was 
determined  not  to  fee  her  oppreffed  by  her  rebellious  fub~ 
jecl:s,  but  would  employ  all  her  good  offices,  and  even,, 
her  power,  to  redeem  her  from  captivity,  and  place  her 
in  fuch  a  condition  as  would  at  once  be  compatible  with, 
her  dignity,  and  the  fafety  of  her  fubjefts  :  That  fhe 
conjured  her  to  lay  afide  ail  thoughts  of  revenge,  except 
againft  the  murderers  of  her  hufband  ;  ana  as  fhe  herfelf 
was  his  near  relation,  fhe  was  better  entitled  than  the 
fubjecb  of  Mary  to  interpofe  her  authority  on  that 
head,  and  fhe  therefore  befought  that  princefs,  if  fhe  had 
any  regard  to  her  own  honour  and  fafety,  not  to  oppofe 
fo  juft  and  reafonable  a  demand  :  That  after  thofe  two. 
points  were  provided  for,  her  own  liberty,  and  the  pu- 
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c  H  A  P-nlfliment  of  her  hufband's  aiTainns,  the  fafety  of  her 
^-N/^w  infant  fori  was  next  to  be  confidered ;  and  there  feemed 
*S67»  no  expedient  more  proper  for  that  purpofe,  than  fending 
him  to  be  educated  \n  England  :  And  that,  befides  the 
fecurity,  which  would  attend  his  removal  from  a  fcene 
of  faction  and  convulfions,  there  were  many  other  bene- 
ficial confequences,  which  it  was  eafy  to  forefee  as  the 
refult  of  his  education  in  that  country1. 

The  remonilrances,  which  Throgmorton  was  in- 
ftruc\ed  to  make  to  the  aflbciated  lords,  were  entirely 
conformable  to  thefe  fentiments,  which  Elizabeth  enter- 
tained in  Mary's  favour.  She  empowered  him  to  tell 
them,  that,  whatever  blame  fhe  might  throw  on  Mary's 
conduct,  any  opposition  to  their  fovereign  was  totally 
unjustifiable,  and  incompatible  with  all  order  and  good 
government :  That  it  belonged  not  to  them  to  reform, 
much  lefs  to  punifh,  the  maf-adminiftration  of  their 
prince  ;  and  the  only  arms,  which  fubjedts  could  in  any 
cafe  lawfully  employ  againft  the  fupreme  authority,  were 
entreaties,  counfels,  and  reprefentations :  That  if  thefe  ex- 
pedients failed,  they  were  next  to  appeal  by  their  prayers 
to  Heaven  ;  and  to  wait  with  patience  till  the  Almighty, 
in  whofe  hands  are  the  hearts  of  princes,  ihould  be 
pleafed  to  turn  them  to  juftice  and  to  mercy.  That  fhe 
inculcated  not  this  doctrine,  becaufe  fhe  herfelf  was  in- 
terested in  its  obfervance  ;  but  becaufe  it  was  univerfally 
received  in  all  well  governed  frates,  and  was  eflential  to 
the  prefervation  of  civil  fociety  :  That  fhe  required  them 
to  reftore  their  queen  to  liberty  ;  and  promifed,  in  that 
cafe,  to  concur  with  them  in  all  proper  expedients  for 
regulating  the  government,  for  punifhing  the  king's  mur- 
derers, and  for  guarding  the  life  and  liberty  of  the  infant 
prince  :  And  that  if  the  fervices,  which  fhe  had  lately 
conferred  on  the  Scottifh  nation,  in  protecting  them  from 

1  Keith,  p.  411,  412,  &c. 
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foreign  usurpation,  were  duly  confidered  by  them,  theyC  H  a  p. 
would  repofe  confidence  in  her  good  offices,  and  would    ^^J. 
efteem  themfelves  blame-worthy,  in  having  hitherto  made      1567. 
no  application  to  her  m. 

Elizabeth,  befides  thefe  remonflrances,  fent,  by 
Throgmorton,  fome  articles  of  accommodation,  which 
he  was  to  propofe  to  both  parties,  as  expedients  for  the 
fettlement  of  public  affairs  ;  and  though  thefe  articles 
contained  fome  important  reftraints  on  the  fovereign 
power,  they  were  in  the  main  calculated  for  Mary's  ad- 
vantage, and  were  fufficiently  indulgent  to  her  n.  The 
aflbciated  lords,  who  determined  to  proceed  with  greater 
feverity,  were  apprehenfive  of  Elizabeth's  partiality  ;  and 
being  fenfible,  that  Mary  would  take  courage  from  the 
protection  of  that  powerful  princefs  °,  they  thought  pro- 
per, after  feveral  affected  delays,  to  refufe  the  Englifh 
ambafTador  all  accefs  to  her.  There  were  four  different 
fchemes  propofed  in  Scotland,  for  the  treatment  of  the 
captive  queen  :  One,  that  fhe  fhould  be  reftored  to  her 
authority  under  very  ftricr.  limitations  :  The  fecond, 
that  fhe  mould  be  obliged  to  refign  her  crown  to  the 
prince,  be  banifhed  the  kingdom,  and  be  confined  either 
to  France  or  England  ;  with  aflurances  from  the  fove- 
reign, in  whofe  dominions  fhe  fhould  refide,  that  fhe 
fliould  make  no  attempts  to  the  difturbance  of  the  efta- 
blifhed  government :  The  third,  that  fhe  fhould  be  pub- 
licly tried  for  her  crimes,  of  which  her  enemies  pre- 
tended to  have  undoubted  proof,  and  be  fentenced  to 
perpetual  imprifonment :  The  fourth  was  flill  more  fe- 
vere,  and  required,  that,  after  her  trial  and  condemna- 
tion, capital  punifhment  fhould  be  inflicted  upon  her  p. 
Throgmorton  fupported  the  mildeff  propofal ;  but  though 
he  promifed  his  miftrefs's  guarantee  for  the  performance 

»"  Keith,  p.  414.   4-5,  429,  n  ibid.  p.  416.  e  Ibid.  p.  427. 
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\tcicx'  °^  art*c'es>  threatened  the  ruling  party  with  immediate 
c—v—j  vengeance  in  cafe  of  refufal  %  and  warned  them  not  to 
*5>6''  draw  on  themfelves,  by  their  violence,  the  public  re- 
proach, which  now  lay  upon  the  queen  ;  he  found,  that, 
excepting  fecretary  Lidington,  he  had  not  the  good  for- 
tune to  convince  any  of  the  leaders.  All  counfels  feemed 
to  tend  towards  the  more  fevere  expedients ;  and  the 
preachers,  in  particular,  Hn"':  tg  their  examples  from: 
the  rigorous  maxims  of  the  Old  Teftament,  which  can 
only  be  warranted  by  particular  revelations,  inflamed 
the  minds  of  the  people  againft  their  unhappy  fove- 
reign  7. 

There  were  feveral  pretenders  to  the  regency  of  the 
young  prince,  after  the  intended  depofition  of  Mary. 
The  earl  of  Lenox  claimed  that  authority  as  grandfather 
to  the  prince:  The  duke  of  Chatclrault,  who  was  ab- 
fent  in  France,  had  pretenfions  as  next  heir  to  the  crown  : 
But  the  greatest  number  of  the  afTociated  lords  inclined 
to  the  earl  of  Murray,  in  whole  capacity  they  had  the 
greateit  truft,  and  who  pofTefTed  the  entire  confidence  of 
the  preachers  and  more  zealous  reformers.  All  meafures 
being  therefore  concerted,  three  instruments  were  fent  to 
Mary,  by  the  hands  of  lord  Lindefey  and  Sir  Robert 
Melvil ;  by  one  of  which  fhe  was  to  refign  the  crown  in 
favour  of  her  fon,  by  another  to  appoint  Murray  regent, 
by  the  third  to  name  a  council,  which  mould  admini- 
fter  the  government  till  his  arrival  in  Scotland.  The 
queen  of  Scots,  feeing  no  profpecl:  of  relief,  lying  juftly 
under  apprchenfions  for  her  life,  and  believing,  that  no 
deed,  which  fhe  executed  during  her  captivity,  could  be 
valid,  was  prevailed  on,  after  a  plentiful  effufion  cf 
tears,  to  fign  thefe  three  inftruments  ;  and  fhe  took  not 
the  trouble  of  infpecting  any  one  of  them  '.     In  confe- 

1  Keith,  p.  42?.  r  Ibid.  p.  422,  426,  *  Melvil,  p.  85. 
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euence  of  this  forced  refignation,  the  young  prince  was  CHAP, 
proclaimed   king,    under  the  name  of  James  VI.       He   ^^^ 
was  foon  after  crowned  at  Stirling,  and  the  earl  of  Mor-      1567. 
ton  took  in  his  name  the  coronation-oath  ;  in  which  a *9    Ju  y* 
promife  to  extirpate  herefy  was  not  forgotten.     Some  re- 
publican pretenfions,  in  favour  of  the   people's  power, 
were  countenanced  in  this  ceremony  l ;  and  a  coin  was 
foon  after  ftruck,  on  which  the  famous  faying  of  Tra- 
jan was   inferibed.  Pro  me ;  fi  merear,  in  me:  For  me; 
if  I  deferve  it,  againft  me  u.     Throgmorton  had  orders 
from  his  miftrefs  not  to  affift  at  the  coronation  of  the 
kino;  of  Scots  v'. 

The  council  of  regency  had  not  long  occafion  to  ex- 
ercife  their  authority.  The  earl  of  Murray  arrived  from 
France,  and  took  pofTeillon  ol  his  high  office.  He  paid 
a  vifit  to  the  captive  queen  ;  and  fpoke  to  her  in  a  man- 
ner which  better  fuited  her  paft  conduct  than  her  prefent 
condition.  This  harfh  treatment  quite  extinguifhed  in  her 
bread  any  remains  of  affection  towards  him  x.  Murray 
proceeded  afterwards  to  break,  in  a  more  public  manner, 
all  terms  of  decency  with  her.  He  fummoned  a  parlia-  Isth  Dec, 
ment ;  and  that  affembly,  after  voting,  that  fhe  was  un- 
doubtedly an  accomplice  in  her  hufband's  murder,  con- 
demned her  to  imprifonment,  ratified  her  demiilion  of 
the  crown,  and  acknowledged  her  fon  for  king,  and 
Murray  for  regent  y.  The  regent,  a  man  of  vigour  and 
abilities,  employed  himfelf  fuccefsfully  in  reducing  the 
kingdom.  He  bribed  Sir  James  Balfour  to  Surrender  the 
caftle  of  Edinburgh  :  He  conflrained  the  garrifon  of 
Dunbar  to  open  their  gates  :  And  he  demolifhed  that 
fortrefs. 

But  though  every  thing  thus  bore  a  favourable  afpecl: 
to  the  new  government,  and  all  men  feemed  to  acquiefce 

t  Keith,  p.  439,  440.         u  Ibid.  p.  440.     Append    p.  150.         w  Ibid. 
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c  H  A  P.jn  Murray's  authority  ;  a  violent  revolution,  however  ne= 
s^V*/  ceflary,  can  never  be  effected  without  great  difcontents  ; 
JS67'  and  it  was  not  likely,  that,  in  a  country,  where  the 
government,  in  its  moft  fettled  ftate,  poffeffed  a  very 
disjointed  authority,  a  new  eftablifhment  fhould  meet 
with  no  interruption  or  difturbance.  Few  confiderable 
men  of  the  nation  feemed  willing  to  fupport  Mary,  fo 
long  as  Bothwel  was  prefent ;  but  the  removal  of  that 
obnoxious  nobleman  had  altered  the  fentiments  of  many. 
The  duke  of  Chatelrault,  being  difappointed  of  the  re- 
gency, bore  no  good  will  to  Murray  ;  and  the  fame  fen- 
timents were  embraced  by  all  his  numerous  retainers  : 
Several  of  the  nobility,  finding  that  others  had  taken  the 
lead  among  the  affociators,  formed  a  faction  apart,  and 
oppofed  the  prevailing  power :  And  befides  their  being 
moved  by  fome  remains  of  duty  and  affection  towards 
Mary,  the  malcontent  lords,  obferving  every  thing  car- 
ried to  extremity  againft  her,  were  naturally  led  to  em- 
brace her  caufe,  and  fhelter  themfelves  under  her  autho- 
rity. All  who  retained  any  propenfity  to  the  catholic 
religion,  were  inclined  to  join  this  party;  and  even  the 
people  in  general,  though  they  had  formerly,  either  de- 
tefted  Mary's  crimes,  or  blamed  her  imprudence,  were 
now  influenced  by  her  misfortunes  to  companionate  her 
prefent  fituation,  and  lamented,  that  a  perfon,  poffeffed 
of  fo  many  amiable  accomplifhments,  joined  to  fuch  high' 
dignity,  fhould  be  treated  with  fuch  extreme  rigour  and 
feverity  *.  Animated  by  all  thefe  motives,  many  of  the 
principal  nobility,  now  adherents  to  the  queen  of  Scots^ 
met  at  Hamilton,  and  concerted  meafures  for  fupporting 
the  caufe  of  that  princefs. 

While  thefe  humours  were  in  fermentation,  Mary  wai 

7e68 

employed  in  contrivances  for  effecting  her  efcape ;   and 
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fhe  engaged,  by  her  charms  and  carelfes,  a  young  eeri-  chap. 
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tleman,  George  Douglas,  brother  to  the  laird  of  Lochle-  v>^"V~>o 
vin,  to  aflift  her  in  that  enterprize.  She  even  went  (o  'S65, 
far  as  to  give  him  hopes  of  efpoufing  her,  after  her  mar- 
riage with  Bothwel  fhould  be  diffolved  on  the  plea  of 
force ;  and  fhe  propofed  this  expedient  to  the  regent,  who 
rejected  it.  Douglas,  however,  perfevered  in  his  endea- 
vours to  free  her  from  captivity  ;  and  having  all  oppor- 
tunities of  accefs  to  the  houfe,  he  was  at  laft  fuccefsful 
in  the  undertaking.  He  conveyed  her  in  difguife  into  *d  M«y, 
a  fmall  boat,  and  himfelf  rowed  her  afhore.  She  haft- 
ened  to  Hamilton  ;  and  the  news  of  her  arrival  in  that 
place  being  immediately  fpread  abroad,  many  of  the  no- 
bility flocked  to  her  with  their  forces.  A  bond  of  alTo- 
ciation  for  her  defence  was  figned  by  the  earls  of  Argyle, 
Huntley,  Eglington,  Crawford,  Caflilis,  Rothes,  Mon- 
trofe,  Sutherland,  Errol,  nine  bifhops,  and  nine  barons, 
befides  many  of  the  rnoft  confiderable  gentry  a.  And 
in  a  few  days  an  army,  to  the  number  of  fix  thoufand 
men,  was  affembled  under  her  ftandard. 

Elizabeth  was  no  lboner  informed  of  Mary's  efcape, 
than  me  difcovered  her  refolution  of  perfevering  in  the 
fame  generous  and  friendly  meafures,  which  fhe  had 
hitherto  purfued.  If  me  had  not  employed  force  a^ainft 
the  regent,  during  the  impriibnment  of  that  prince fs,  fhe 
had  been  chiefly  withheld  by  the  fear  of  pufhing  him  to 
greater  extremities  againft  her  b  ;  but  fhe  had  propofed 
to  the  court  of  France  an  expedient,  which,  though  lefs 
violent,  would  have  been  no  lefs  effectual  for  her  fervice : 
She  defired  that  France  and  England  mould  by  concert 
cut  off  all  commerce  with  the  Scots,  till  they  mould  do 
juftice  to  their  injured  fovereign  c.  She  now  difpatched 
Leighton  into  Scotland  to  offer  both  her  good  offices, 
and  the  affiftance  of  her  forces,  to  Mary ;  but  as  fhe  ap- 
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prehended  the  entrance  of  French  troops  into  the  king- 
dom, fhe  defired  that  the  controverfy  between  the  queen  of 
Scots  and  her  Subjects  might  by  that  princefs  be  referred 
entirely  to  her  arbitration,  and  that  no  foreign  fuccours 
fhould  be  introduced  into  Scotland  d. 

But  Elizabeth  had  notleifure  to  exert  fully  her  efforts 
in  favour  of  Mary.  The  regent  made  hafte  to  affemble 
forces ;  and  notwithstanding  that  his  army  was  inferior 
in  number  to  that  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  he  took  the 
15th  May.  field  againft:  her.  A  battle  was  fought  at  Langfide  near 
Glafgow,  which  was  entirely  decifive  in  favour  of  the 
regent ;  and  though  Murray,  after  his  victory,  flopped 
the  bloodfhed,  yet  was  the  action  followed  by  a  total 
difperfion  of  the  queen's  party.  That  unhappy  princefs 
fled  fouthwards  from  the  field  of  battle  with  great  preci- 
pitation, and  came,  with  a  few  attendants,  to  the  borders 
of  England.  She  here  deliberated  concerning  her  next 
meafures,  which  would  probably  prove  fo  important  to 
her  future  happinefs  or  mifery.  She  found  it  impofiible 
to  remain  in  her  own  kingdom  :  She  had  an  averfion,  in 
her  prefent  wretched  condition,  to  return  into  France, 
where  fhe  had  formerly  appeared  with  fo  much  fplen- 
dour ;  and  was  not,  befides,  provided  with  a  vefTel, 
which  could  fafely  convey  her  thither  :  The  late  generous 
behaviour  of  Elizabeth  made  her  hope  for  protection, 
and  even  affiftance,  from  that  quarter  c ;  and  as  the  pre- 
fent fears  from  her  domefiic  enemies  were  the  mod  ur- 
gent, fhe  overlooked  all  other  confidcrations,  and  embraced 
the  refolution  of  taking  fhelter  in  England.  She  em- 
barked on  board  a  fifhing-boat  in  Galloway,  and  landed 
the  fame  day  atWirkington  in  Cumberland,  about  thirty 
miles  diftant  from  Carlifle;  whence  fhe  immediately  dis- 
patched a  meffenger  to  London ;  notifying  her  arrival, 
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defirins:  leave  to  vifit  Elizabeth,  and  craving;  her  pro-CW  a  P« 
tec"tion,  in  confequence  of  former  profeflions  of  friendfhip,  ^>-\  v* 
made  her  by  that  princefs.  I5fs* 

Elizabeth  now  found  herfelf  in  a  fituation,  when 
it  was  become  neceffary  to  take  fome  decifive  refolution 
with  regard  to  her  treatment  of  the  queen  of  Scots  ;  and 
as  fhe  had  hitherto,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Cecil,  at- 
tended more  to  the  motives  of  generofity  than  of  policy  '  ; 
fhe  was  engaged  by  that  prudent  minifter  to  weigh  anew 
all  the  conflderations,  which  occurred  in  this  critical  con- 
juncture. He  reprefented,  that  the  party,  which  had  de- 
throned Mary,  and  had  at  prefent  afiumed  the  govern- 
ment of  Scotland,  was  always  attached  to  the  Engliih  al- 
liance, and  was  engaged,  by  all  the  motives  of  religion 
and  of  intereft,  to  perfevere  in  their  connections  with 
Elizabeth  :  That  though  Murray  and  his  friends  might 
complain  of  fome  unkind  ufage  during  their  banifhment 
in  England,  they  would  eafily  forget  thefe  grounds  of 
quarrel,  when  they  conftdered,  that  Elizabeth  was  the 
only  ally,  on  whom  they  could  fafely  rely,  and  that  their 
own  queen,  by  her  attachment  to  the  catholic  faith,  and 
by  her  other  connections,  excluded  them  entirely  from 
the  friendfhip  of  France,  and  even  from  that  of  Spain  : 
That  Mary,  on  the  other  hand,  even  before  her  violent 
breach  with  her  protefrant  fubjects,  was  in  fecret  entirely 
governed  by  the  counfels  of  the  houfe  of  Guife  ;  much 
more,  would  fhe  implicitly  comply  with  their  views,  when, 
by  her  own  mifcondudt,  the  power  of  that  family  and  of 
the  zealous  catholics  was  become  her  fole  refource  and 
fecurity  :  That  her  pretenfions  to  the  Engliih  crown 
would  render  her  a  dangerous  inftrument  in  their  hands ; 
and,  were  fhe  once  able  to  fupprefs  the  protefrants  in  her 
own  kingdom,  fhe  v/ould  unite  the  Scottifh  and  Englifh 
Catholics,  with  thofe  of  all  foreign  ftates,  in  a  confede- 
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racy  againft  the  religion  and  government  of  England  : 
That  it  behoved  Elizabeth,  therefore,  to  proceed  with 
caution  in  the  defi^n  of  reftoring  her  rival  to  the  throne; 
and  to  take  care,  both  that  this  enterprize,  if  undertaken, 
fljould  be  effected  by  Englifh  forces  alone,  and  that  full 
fscurities  mould  beforehand  be  provided  for  the  reformers 
and  the  reformation  in  Scotland  :  That  above  all,  it  was 
requifite  to  guard  carefully  the  perfon  of  that  princefs  ; 
left,  finding  this  unexpected  referve  in  the  Englifh  friend- 
ship, fhe  mould  fuddenly  take  the  refolution  of  flying  into 
France,  and  fhould  attempt  by  foreign  force  to  recover 
pofleffion  of  her  authority  :  That  her  defperate  fortunes 
and  broken  reputation  fitted  her  for  any  attempt ;  and  her 
refentment,  when  fhe  fhould  find  herfelf  thus  deferted  by 
the  queen,  would  concur  with  her  ambition  and  her  bi  • 
gotry,  and  render  her  an  unrelenting,  as  well  as  powerful, 
enemy  to  the  Engiifh  government:  That  if  fhe  was 
once  abroad,  in  the  hands  of  enterprifing  catholics,  the 
attack  on  England  would  appear  to  her  as  eafy  as  that  on 
Scotland;  and  the  only  method,  fhe  muft  imagine,  of  reco- 
vering her  native  kingdom,  would  be  to  acquire  that  crown, 
to  which  Hie  would  efteem  herfelf  equally  intitled  :  That 
a  neutrality  in  fuch  interefting  fituations,  though  it  might 
be  pretended,  could  never,  without  the  moft  extreme 
danger,  be  upheld  by  the  queen  ;  and  the  detention  of 
Mary  was  equally  requifite,  whether  the  power  of  Eng- 
land were  to  be  employed  in  her  favour,  or  againft  her  : 
That  nothing,  indeed,  was  more  becoming  a  great  prince 
than  generofity  ;  yet  the  fuegeftions  of  this  noble  principle 
could  never,  without  imprudence,  be  confulted  in  fuch 
delicate  circumftances  as  thofe  in  which  the  queen  was 
at  prefent  placed ;  where  her  own  fafety  and  the  interefts 
of  her  people  were  intimately  concerned  in  every  refolu- 
tion which  fhe  embraced  :  That  though  the  example  of 
fuccefsful  rebellion,  efpecially  in  a  neighbouring  country, 

could 
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could  no  wife  be  agreeable  to  any  fovereign,  yet  Mary's C  H  a  P. 

imprudence  had   been   fo  great,   perhaps   her  crimes   fo ,_ j 

enormous,  that  the  infurrection  of  fubjecb,  after  fuch  »5*S* 
provocation,  could  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  precedent 
againft  other  princes  :  That  it  was  firft  necefTary  for 
Elizabeth  to  afcertain,  in  a  regular  and  fatisfacbory  man- 
ner, the  extent  of  Mary's  guilt,  and  thence  to  determine 
the  degree  of  protection,  which  fhe  ought  to  afford  her 
againft  her  difcontented  fubjecls  :  That  as  no  glory  could 
furpafs  that  of  defending  oppreffed  innocence,  it  was 
equally  infamous  to  patronize  vice  and  murder  on  the 
throne  ;  and  the  contagion  of  fuch  difhonour  would  ex- 
tend itfelf  to  all  who  countenanced  or  fupported  it :  And 
that,  if  the  crimes  of  the  Scottifh  princefs  fhould,  on 
enquiry,  appear  as  great  and  certain  as  was  affirmed 
and  believed,  every  meafure  againft  her,  which  policy 
fhould  dictate,  would  thence  be  juftified  ;  or  if  fhe 
fhould  be  found  innocent,  every  enterprize,  which  friend- 
fhip  fhould  infpire,  would  be  acknowledged  laudable  and 
glorious. 

Agreeably  to  thefe  views,  Elizabeth  refolved  to  pro- 
ceed in  a  feemingly  generous,  but  really  cautious  manner, 
with  the  queen  of  Scots  ;  and  fhe  immediately  fent  or- 
ders to  lady  Scrope,  ftfter  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  a  lady 
who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  attend  on  that  prin- 
cefs. Soon  after,  fhe  difpatched  to  her  lord  Scrope  him- 
felf,  warden  of  the  marches,  and  Sir  Francis  Knolles, 
vice  chamberlain*  They  found  Mary  already  lodged  in 
the  caftle  of  Carlifle  ;  and  after  exprefling  the  queen's 
fvmpathy  with  her  in  her  late  misfortunes,  they  told  her, 
that  her  requeft  of  being  allowed  to  vifit  their  fovereign, 
and  of  being  admitted  to  her  prefence,  could  not  at  pre- 
fent  be  complied  with  :  Till  fhe  had  cleared  herfelf  o;  1.  : 
hufband's  murder,  of  which  fhe  was  fo  ftrongiy  accufed, 
Elizabeth  could  not  without  difhonour  i'hew  her  any 
K  ?  coun* 
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chap,  countenance,  or  appear  indifferent  to  the  afThflinatiort  of 
^-^-v-0  fo  near  a  kinfman  ?.  So  unexpected  a  check  threw  Mary 
1568.  int0  tears  ;  and  the  necefftty  of  her  fituatron  extorted 
from  her  a  declaration,  that  fhe  would  willingly  juflify 
herfelf  to  her  fifter  from  all  imputations,  and  would  fub- 
mit  her  caufe  to  the  arbitration  of  fo  good  a  friend  b. 
Two  days  after  fhe  fent  lord  Herreis  to  London  with  a 
letter  to  the  fame  purpofe. 

This  concefTion,  which  Mary  could  fcarcely  avoid, 
without  an  acknowledgment  of  guilt,  was  the  point  ex- 
pected and  defired  by  Elizabeth  :  She  immediately  dif- 
patched  Midlemore  to  the  regent  of  Scotland  ;  requiring 
him  both  to  defift  from  the  farther  profecution  of  his 
queen's  party,  and  fend  fome  perfons  to  London  to  jufHfy 
his  conduct  with  regard  to  her.  Murray  might  juftly  be 
ftartled  at  receiving  a  mefTagc,  fo  violent  and  imperious  . 
but  as  his  domeftic  enemies  were  numerous  and  powerful, 
and  England  was  the  fole  ally,  which  he  could  expect 
amono;  foreign  nations,  he  was  refolved  rather  to  divert 
trie  affront  than  provoke  Elizabeth  by  arefufal.  He  alfo 
conf:dered,  that,  though  that  .  queen  had  hitherto  ap- 
peared partial  to  Mary,  many  political  motives  evidently 
engaged  her  to  fupport  the  king's  caufe  in  Scotland  \ 
and  it  w"as  not  to  be  doubted  but  fo  penetrating  a  prin- 
cefs  would  in  the  end  difcover  this  interefr,  and  would  at 
leaft  afrbrd  him  a  patient  and  equitable  hearing.  He 
therefore  replied,  that  he  would  himfeif  take  a  journey 
to  England,  attended  by  other  commiflioners ;  and  would 
willingly  fubmit  the  determination  of  his  caufe  to  Eliza- 
beth '. 

Lord  Herreis  now  perceived,  that  His  miflrefs  had 
advanced  too  far  in  her  conceflions  :  He  endeavoured  to 
maintain,  that  Mary  could  not,  without  diminution  of 
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her  royal  dignity,  fubmit  to  a  center!  with  her  rebellious  CHAP. 

r         ■  ■  '•  XXXIX. 

fubjecls  before  a  foreign  prince;  and  he  required  either <___v^^> 
prefent  aid  from  England,  or  liberty  for  his  queen  to  pafs  Js68* 
over  into  France.  Being  prefTed,  however,  with  the  for- 
mer agreement  before  the  Englifh  council,  he  again  re- 
newed his  confent ;  but  in  a  few  days  he  began  anew  to 
recoil  ;  and  it  was  with  fome  difficulty  that  he  was 
brought  to  acquiefce  in  the  firft  determination  k.  Thefe 
fluctuations,  which  were  incefTantly  renewed,  fhowed  his 
vifible  reluctance  to  the  meafures  purfued  by  the  court  of 
England. 

The  queen  of  Scots  difcovercd  no  lefs  averfion  to  the 
trial  propofed  ;  and  it  required  all  the  artifice  and  pru- 
dence of  Elizabeth  to  make  her  perfevere  in  the  agree- 
ment, to  which  fhe  had  at  firft  confented.  This  latter 
princefs  fHIl  laid  to  her,  that  me  defired  not,  without 
Mary's  confent  and  approbation,  to  enter  into  the  quef- 
tion,  and  pretended  only  as  a  friend  to  hear  her  justifica- 
tion :  That  fhe  was  confident  there  would  be  found  no 
difficulty  in  refuting  all  the  calumnies  of  her  enemies  ; 
and  even  if  her  apology  mould  fall  fhort  of  full  conviction, 
Elizabeth  was  determined  to  fupport  her  caufe,  and  pro- 
cure her  fome  reafonable  terms  of  accommodation  :  And 
that  it  was  never  meant,  that  fhe  fhould  be  cited  to  a 
trial  on  the  accufation  of  her  rebellious  fubjects  j  but 
on  the  contrary,  that  they  fhould  be  fummoned  to  appear 
and  to  juftify  themfelves  for  their  conduct  towards  her  '. 
Allured  by  thefe  plaufible  profeifions,  the  queen  of  Scots 
agreed  to  vindicate  herfelf  by  her  own  commiffioners,  be- 
fore commiffioners  appointed  by  Elizabeth. 

During  thefe  tranfaftions,  lord  Scrope  and  Sir  Fran- 
cis Knolles,  who  refided  with  Mary  at  Carlifle,  had  lei- 
fure  to  ftudy  her  character,  and  to  make  report  of  it  to 
Elizabeth.      Unbroken  by  her  misfortunes,  refolute  ia 
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c  .HX,A  ^her  purpofc,  active  in  her  enterprizes,  fhe  afpired  to  no- 
v  „.-y—.luj  thing  but  victory  ;  and  was  determined  to  endure  any  ex- 
i^<3'     trend  ty,  to  undergo  any  difficulty,  and  to  try  every  for- 
tune, rather  than  abandon  her  caufe,  or  yield  the  fuperi- 
ority  to  her  enemies.     Eloquent,  insinuating,  affable  ;  fhe 
had  already  convinced  all  thofe  who  approached  her,    of 
the  innocence  of  her  pail  conduct ;  and  as  (he  declared  her 
fixed  purpofe  to  require  aid  of  her  friends  all  over  Europe, 
and  even  to  have  recourfe  to  infidels  and  barbarians,  ra- 
ther than  fail  of  vengeance  againff.  her  perfecutors,  it  was 
eafy  to  forefee  the  danger,   to  which  her  charms,   her 
fpirit,   her  addrefs,  if  allowed  to  operate  with  their  full 
force,   would  expofe  them m.      The  court  of  England, 
therefore,  who,  under  pretence  of  guarding  her,  had  al- 
ready, in  effedt,  detained  her  prifoner,  were  determined 
to  watch  her  with  flill  greater  vigilance.     As  Carlifle,  by 
its  fituation   on  the  borders,  afforded  her  great  opportu- 
nities  for  contriving  her  efcape,    they  removed   her  to 
Bolton,  a  feat  of  lord  Scrope's  in  Yorkfhirc  :    And  the 
ifTue  of  the  controverfv  between  her  and  the  Scottifh  na- 
tion was  regarded  as  a   fubject  more  momentous  to  Eli- 
zabeth's fecurity  and  intcrefls,  than  it  had  hitherto  been 
apprehended. 

The  oommiffioners,  appointed  by  the  Englifh  court 
for  the  examination  of  this  great  caufe,  were  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  the  earl  of  Suflex,  and  Sir  Ralph  Sadler;  and 
4-h  Cftob.  York  was  named  as   the   place  of  conference.      Lcflcv, 
Conferences  bifhop  of    Rofs,    the   lords    Hcrreis,    Levingftone,    and 
Han-pton-   -Bby<de,  with  five  pcrfons  more,  appeared  as  commiffion- 
court.         crs  from  the  queen  of  Scots.     The  earl  of  Murray,  re- 
gent, the  carl   of  Morton,    the  bifhop  of  Orkney,  lord 
Lindefey,  and  the  abbot  of  Dunfermling  were  appointed 
mmiflioners   from  the  king  and  kingdom  of  Scotland. 
Secretary  Lidington,  George  Buchanan,  the  famous  poet 
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and  hiftorian,    with   fome   others,    were  named  as  their  C^H  A  p« 

*  A  A  A  J  A  . 

affiftants.  v_ — v — ^j 

It  was  a  great  circumftance  in  Elizabeth's  glory,  that  I56?- 
me  was  thus  cho fen  umpire  between  the  factions  of  a 
neighbouring  kingdom,  which  had,  during  many  centu- 
ries, entertained  the  moll  violent  jealoufy  and  animofity 
againft  England  ;  and  her  felicity  was  equally  rare,  in 
having  the  fortune  and  fame  of  fo  dangerous  a  rival,  who 
had  long  given  her  the  greateft  inquietude,  now  entirely 
at  her  difpofal.  Some  circumftances  of  her  late  conduct 
had  difcovered  a  byafs  towards  the  fide  of  Mary  :  Her 
prevailing  interefts  led  her  to  favour  the  enemies  of  that 
princefs  :  The  professions  of  impartiality,  which  me  had 
made,  were  open  and  frequent ;  and  (he  had  fo  far  fuc- 
ceeded,  that  each  fide  accufed  her  commiflioners  of  par- 
tiality towards  their  adverfaries  ".  She  herfelf  appears, 
by  the  inftructions  given  them,  to  have  fixed  no  plan  for 
the  decifion  ;  but  me  knew,  that  the  advantages,  which 
flie  mould  reap,  muft  be  great,  whatever  iffue  the  caufe 
mould  take.  If  Mary's  crimes  could  be  afcertained  by 
undoubted  proof,  fhe  could  for  ever  blaft  the  reputation 
of  that  princefs,  and  might  juftifiably  detain  her  for  ever 
a  clofe  prifoner  in  England  :  If  the  evidence  fell  fhort  of 
conviction,  it  was  propofed  to  reftore  her  to  the  throne, 
but  with  fuch  ftri£r.  limitations,  as  would  leave  Eliza- 
beth perpetual  arbiter  of  all  differences  between  the  par- 
ties in  Scotland,  and  render  her  in  effe£t  abfolute  miftrefs 
of  that  kingdom  y. 

Mary's  commiflioners,  before  they  gave  in  their  com- 
plaints againft  her  enemies  in  Scotland,  entered  a  proteft, 
that  their  appearance  in  the  caufe  mould  no  wife  affect 
the  independance  of  her  crown,  or  be  conftrued  as  a  marK  of 
fubordination  to  England  :  The  Englifh  commiflioners  re- 
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C  H  a  P:  Ceived  this   proteft,  but  with  a  refervc  to  the  claim  of 

XXXIX.     _,  . 

v_^~v-v_/  England.  The  complaint  of  that  princefs  was  next  read, 
15  *  and  contained  a  detail  of  all  the  injuries,  which  (he  had 
fuffered  fince  her  marriage  with  Bothwel  :  That  her  fub- 
jects  had  taken  arms  againfr.  her,  on  pretence  of  freeing 
her  from  captivity  ;  that  when  fhe  put  herfelf  into  their 
hands,  they  had  committed  her  to  clofe  cuftody  in  Loch- 
levin  ;  had  placed  her  fon,  an  infant,  on  her  throne  ;  had 
again  taken  arms  againft  her  after  her  delivery  from  prifon  ; 
had  rejected  all  her  propofals  for  accommodation  ;  had 
given  battle  to  her  troops  ;  and  had  obliged  her,  for  the 
fefety  of  her  perfon,  to  take  fhelter  in  England  p.  The 
earl  of  Murray,  in  anfwer  to  this  complaint,  gave  a  fum- 
mary  and  imperfect  account  of  the  late  tranfactions  : 
That  the  earl  of  Bothwel,  the  known  murderer  of  the  late 
king,  had,  a  little  after  committing  that  crime,  feized  the 
perfon  of  the  queen  and  led  her  to  Dunbar  ;  that  he  ac- 
quired fuch  influence  over  her  as  to  gain  her  confent  to 
marry  him,  and  he  had  accordingly  procured  a  divorce 
from  his  former  wife,  and  had  pretended  to  celebrate  his 
marriage  with  the  queen  ;  that  the  fcandal  of  this  tranf- 
aftion,  the  difhonour  which  it  brought  on  the  nation, 
the  danger  to  which  the  infant  prince  was  expofed  from 
the  attempts  of  that  audacious  man,  had  obliged  the  no- 
bility to  take  arms,  and  oppofe  his  criminal  defigns  nnd 
enterprizes  ;  that  after  Mary,  in  order  to  fave  him,  had 
thrown  herfelf  into  their  hands,  fhe  frill  discovered  fuch 
violent  attachment  to  him,  that  they  found  it  necefTarv, 
for  their  own  and  the  public  fafety,  to  confine  her  perfon, 
during  a  feafon,  till  Bothwel  and  the  other  murderers  of 
her  hufband  could  be  tried  and  punifhed  for  their  crimes; 
md  that  during  this  confinement,  fhe  had  voluntarily, 
without  compulfion  or  violence,  merely  from  difguft  at 
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the  inquietude  and  vexations  attending  power,  refigned  c  ^  A  P. 
her  crown  to  her  only  ion,  and  had  appointed  the  earl  of  _— ~^~^ 
Murray  regent  during  the  minority  <J.  The  queen's  an-  Ij6  ' 
fwer  to  this  apology  was  obvious :  That  fhe  did  not  know 
and  never  could  fufpect,  that  Bothwel,  who  had  been 
acquitted  by  a  jury,  and  recommended  to  her  by  all  the 
nobility  for  her  hufband,  was  the  murderer  of  the  king  ; 
that  fhe  ever  was,  and  ftill  continues  defirous,  that,  if  he 
be  guilty,  he  may  be  brought  to  condign  punifhment ; 
that  her  refignation  of  the  crown  was  extorted  from  her 
by  the  well-grounded  fears  of  her  life,  and  even  by  direct 
menaces  of  violence  ;  and  that  Throgmorton,  the  Eng- 
lifh  ambafTador,  as  well  as  others  of  her  friends,  had  ad- 
vifed  her  to  fign  that  paper,  as  the  only  means  of  faving 
herfelf  from  the  laft  extremity,  ami  had  allured  her,  that 
a  confent,  given  under  thefe  circumftances,  could  never 
have  any  force  or  validity  '. 

So  far  the  queen  of  Scots  feemed  plainly  to  have  the 
advantage  in  the  conteft  :  And  the  En°-liih  commiffion- 
ers  might  have  been  furprized,  that  Murray  had  made  1*0 
weak  a  defence,  and  had  fuppreffed  all  the  material  im- 
putations againfl  that  princefs,  on  which  his  party  had 
ever  fo  ftrenuoufly  indited  ;  had  not  fome  private  confe- 
rences previoufly  informed  them  of  the  fecret.  Mary's 
commiffioners  had  boafced,  that  Elizabeth,  from  regard 
to  her  kinfwoman,  and  from  her  defire  of  maintaining  the 
rights  of  fovereigns,  was  determined,  how  criminal  fo- 
ever  the  conduct  of  that  princefs  might  appear,  to  reflore 
her  to  the  throne  s  ;  and  Murray,  reflecting  on  fome  paft 
meafures  of  the  Englifh  court,  began  to  apprehend,  that 
there  were  but  too  juft  grounds  for  thefe  expectations,, 
He  believed,  that  Mary,  if  he  would  agree  to  conceal  the 

<]  Anderfon,  vol.  iv.  part  2.  p.  64.  &  feq.  Goodal!,  vol.  ii.  p.  144, 
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CHAP,  mofi  violent  part  of  the  accufation   againfl:   her,  would 
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»__,  fubmit  to  any  reafonable  terms  of  accommodation ;  but 

ij6S.  if  he  once  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  charge  her  with  the 
whole  of  her  guilt,  no  compofition  could  afterwards  take 
place  ;  and  fhould  fhe  ever  be  reftored,  either  by  the 
power  of  Elizabeth,  or  the  afiiftance  of  her  other  friends, 
he  and  his  party  muft  be  expofed  to  her  fevere  and  im- 
placable vengeance1.  He  refolved,  therefore,  not  to 
venture  rafhly  on  a  meafure,  which  it  would  be  impoflible 
for  him  ever  to  recal  ;  and  he  privately  paid  a  vifit  to 
Norfolk  and  the  other  Englifh  commiflioncrs,  confeflcd 
his  fcruples,  laid  before  them  the  evidence  of  the  queen's 
guilt,  and  defired  to  have  fome  fecurity  for  Elizabeth's 
protection,  in  cafe  that  evidence  fhould,  upon  examina- 
tion, appear  entirely  fatisfaelory.  Norfolk  was  not  fe- 
cretly  difpleafed  with  thefe  fcruples  of  the  regent  a.  He 
had  ever  been  a  partizan  of  the  queen  of  Scots :  Secretary 
Lidington,  who  began  alfo  to  incline  to  that  party,  and 
was  a  man  of  fingular  addrefs  and  capacity,  had  engaged 
him  to  embrace  farther  views  in  her  favour,  and  even  to 
think  of  efpoufing  her :  And  though  that  duke  confeflcd  ", 
that  the  proofs  againfl:  Mary  feemed  to  him  unqueflion- 
able,  he  encouraged  Murray  in  his  prefent  rcfolution  not 
to  produce  them  publicly  in  the  conferences  before  the 
Englifh  comrniflioners  x. 

Norfolk,  however,  was  obliged  to  tranfmit  to  court 
the  queries  propofed  by  the  regent.  Thefe  queries  con- 
fifted  of  four  particulars  :  Whether  the  Englifh  com- 
miiTioners had  authority  from  their  fovereign  to  pronounce 
fentence  againfl:  Mary,  in  cafe  her  guilt  fhould  be  fully 
proved  before  them  ?  Whether  they  would  promife  to  ex- 
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ercife  that  authority,  and  proceed  to  an  actual  fcntence  ? c  hap. 

XXX'X 

Whether  the  queen  of  Scots,  if  me  were  found  guilty, , 'f 

fhould  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  regent,  or,  at  XS68, 
leaft,  fo  fecured  in  England,  that  fhe  never  fhould  be 
able  to  difturb  the  tranquillity  of  Scotland  ?  and,  Whe- 
ther Elizabeth  would  alio,  in  that  cafe,  promife  to  ac- 
knowledge the  young  king,  and  protect  the  regent  in  his 
authority  y  ? 

Elizabeth,  when  thefe  queries,  with  the  other  tranf- 
aclions,  were  laid  before  her,  began  to  think,  that  they 
pointed  towards  a  conclufion  more  decifive  and  more  ad- 
vantageous than  fhe  had  hitherto  expected.  She  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  bring  the  matter  into  full  light; 
and  under  pretext  that  the  diftance  from  her  perfon  re- 
tarded the  proceedings  of  her  commimoners,  fhe  ordered 
them  to  come  to  London,  and  there  continue  the  confe- 
rences. On  their  appearance,  fhe  immediately  joined  in 
commiffion  with  them  fome  of  the  moft  confiderable  of 
her  council  ;  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  lord  keeper,  the  earls 
of  Arundel  and  Leicefter,  lord  Clinton,  admiral,  and  Sir 
William  Cecil,  fecretary2.  The  queen  of  Scots,  who 
knew  nothing  of  thefe  fecret  motives,  and  who  expected, 
that  fear  or  decency  would  flill  reftrain  Murray  from 
proceeding  to  any  violent  accufation  againft  her,  expreffed 
an  entire  fatisfaction  in  this  adjournment ;  and  declared, 
that  the  affair,  being  under  the  immediate  infpe£tion 
of  Elizabeth,  was  now  in  the  hands  where  me  moft  de- 
fired  to  reft  it a.  The  conferences  were  accordingly  con- 
tinued at  Hampton-Court ;  and  Marv's  commiflioners,  as 
before,  made  no  fcruple  to  be  prefent  at  them. 

The  queen,  meanwhile,  gave  a  fatisfactory  anfwer  to 
all  Murray's  demands  ;  and  having  declared,  that,  though 
fhe  wifhed  and  hoped,  from  the  prefent  enquiry,  to  be  en- 

y  Anderfon,  vol.  iv.  part  2.  p.  55.     Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  130. 
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tirely  convinced  of  Mary's  innocence,  yet  if  the  event 
mould  prove  contrary,  and  if  that  princefs  mould  appear 
j$68.  guilty  of  her  hufband's  murder,  me  mould,  for  her  own 
part,  deem  her  ever  after  unworthy  of  a  throne  b.  The 
regent,  encouraged  by  this  declaration,  opened  more  fully 
his  charge  againft  the  queen  of  Scots ;  and  after  expref- 
fing  his  reluctance  to  proceed  to  that  extremity,  and  pro- 
tecting, that  nothing  but  the  ncceffity  of  felf-defence, 
which  muft  not  be  abandoned  for  any  delicacy,  could 
have  engaged  him  in  fuch  a  meafure,  he  proceeded  to 
accufe  her  in  plain  terms  of  participation  and  confent  in 
the  afTaflination  of  the  kino- c.  The  earl  of  Lenox  too 
appeared  before  the  Englifh  commiflloners  ;  and  implor- 
ing vengeance  for  the  murder  of  his  fon,  accufed  Mary 
as  an  accomplice  with  Bothwcl  in  that  enormity  d. 

When  this  charge  was  fo  unexpectedly  given  in,  and 
copies  of  it  were  tranfmitted  to  the  bifhop  of  Rofs,  lord 
Herreis,  and  the  reft  of  Mary's  commiflioners,  they  ab- 
folutely  refufed  to  return  an  anfwer  ;  and  they  grounded 
their  filence  on  very  extraordinary  reafons  :  They  had 
orders,  they  faid,  from  their  miftrefs,  if  any  thing  were 
advanced  that  might  touch  her  honour,  not  to  make  anv 
defence,  as  me  was  a  fovereign  princefs,  and  could  not 
be  fubjecl  to  any  tribunal  ;  and  they  required,  that  fhe 
fhould  previoufly  be  admitted  to  Elizabeth's  prefence,  to 
whom,  and  to  whom  alone,  fhe  was  determined  to  juftify 
her  innocence e.  They  forgot,  that  the  conferences  were 
at  firft  begun,  and  were  ftill  continued,  with  no  other 
view  than  to  clear  her  from  the  accufations  of  her  ene- 
mies ;  that  Elizabeth  had  ever  pretended  to  enter  into 
them  only  as  her  friend,  by  her  own  confent  and  appro- 

h  Gcodal),  vol.  ii.  p.  199.  c  Anderfon,  vol.  iv.  parts,  p.  ny» 

&  fcq.     Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  206.  d   Anderfon,  vol.  iv.  ^part  2. 

p.  12Z.     Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  2  S.  °   Anderfon,   vol.  iv.   part  2. 

p.  1?. 5,  St  fetj.     Goodall3  vol.  ii.  p.  1S4,  2:1,21-. 
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bation,  not  as  afluming  any  fuperior  jurifdi&ion  over  her;C  hap. 
that  this  princefs  had  from  the  beginning  refufed  to  ad-  ,^-vvO 
mit  her  to  her  prefence,  till  me  mould  vindicate  herfelf     1$6** 
from  the  crimes  imputed  to  her  ;  that  fhe  had  therefore 
difcovered  no  new  figns  of  partiality  by  her  perfeverance 
in  that  refolution  ;  and  that  though  fhe  had  granted  an 
audience  to  the  earl  of  Murray  and  his  collegues,  fhe  had 
previoufly  conferred  the  fame  honour  on  Mary's  commif- 
fioners  f ;  and  her  conduct  was  fo  far  entirely  equal  to- 
both  parties  &. 

As  the  queen  of  Scots's  commimoners  refufed  to  give 
in  any  anfwer  to  Murray's  charge,  the  neceffary  confe- 
quence  feemed  to  be,  that  there  could  be  no  farther  pro- 
ceedings in  the  conference.  But  though  this  filence 
might  be  interpreted  as  a  prefumption  againft  her,  it  did 
not  fully  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  thofe  Englifh  minifters, 
who  v/ere  enemies  to  that  princefs.  They  ftill  defired  to 
have  in  their  hands  the  proofs  of  her  guilt ;  and  in  order 
to  draw  them  with  decency  from  the  regent,  a  judicious 
artifice  was  employed  by  Elizabeth.  Murray  was  called 
before  the  Englifh  conrmiflioners  ;  and  reproved  by  them, 
in  the  queen's  name,  for  the  atrocious  imputations,  which 
he  had  the  temerity  to  throw  upon  his  fovereign  :  But 
though  the  earl  of  Murray,  they  added,  and  the  other 
commimoners,  had  fo  far  forgot  the  duty  of  allegiance  to 
their  prince,  the  queen  never  would  overlook  what  fhe 
owed  to  her  friend,  her  neighbour,  and  her  kinfwoman  ; 
and  fhe  therefore  defired  to  know  what  they  could  fay  in 
their  own  juftification  \  Murray,  thus  urged,  made  no 
difficulty  of  producing  the  proofs  of  his  charge  againft 
the  queen  of  Scots  ;  and  among  the  reft,  fome  love-letters 
and  fonnets  of  her's  to  Bothwel,  written  all  in  her  own 

f  Lefley's  Negociitions  in  Anderfon,  vol,  HI,  p,  25,     Haynes,  p.  4S7, 
g  See  note  [K]  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  h  Andtrfon,  vol.  iv. 

part  %,  p,  147,     GoodslI,  vol.  ii.  p.  233, 
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c,, v JL.P'  k*ad,  and  two  other  papers,   one  written   in  her  own 
*^— v^-~w  hand,  another  fubferibed  by  her,  and  written  by  the  earl 
I56°*     of  Huntley  ;  each  of  which  contained  a  promife  of  mar- 
riage with  Bothwel,  made  before  the  pretended  trial  and 
acquittal  of  that  nobleman. 

All  thefe  important  papers  had  been  kept  by  Bothwel 
in  a  filver  box  or  cafket,  which  had  been  given  him  by 
Mary,  and  which  had  belonged  to  her  firft  hufband, 
Francis  ;  and  though  the  princefs  had  enjoined  him  to 
burn  the  letters  as  foon  as  he  had  read  them,  he  had 
thought  proper  carefully  to  preferve  them,  as  pledges  of 
her  fidelity,  and  had  committed  them  to  the  cuflody  of 
Sir  James  Balfour,  deputy-governor  of  the  caftle  of  Edin- 
burgh. When  that  fortrefs  was  befieged  by  the  aflb- 
ciated  lords,  Bothwel  fent  a  fervant  to  receive  the  cafket 
from  the  hands  of  the  deputy-governor.  Balfour  deli- 
vered it  to  the  meffenger ;  but  as  he  had  at  that  time  re- 
ceived fome  difguft  from  Bothwel,  and  was  fecretly  ne- 
gotiating an  agreement  with  the  ruling  party,  he  took 
care,  by  conveying  private  intelligence  to  the  earl  of 
Morton,  to  make  the  papers  be  intercepted  by  him. 
They  contained  inconteftible  proofs  of  Mary's  criminal 
correfpondence  with  Bothwel,  of  her  confent  to  the  king's 
murder,  and  of  her  concurrence  in  that  rape,  which 
Bothwel  pretended  to  commit  upon  her  '.  Murray  for- 
tified this  evidence  by  fome  teftimonies  of  correfpondent 
facls  k  j  and  he  added,  fome  time  after,  the  dying  con- 
feffion  of  one  Hubert,  or  French  Paris,  as  he  was  called, 
a  fervant  of  Bothwcl's,  who  had  been  executed  for  the 
king's  murder,  and  who  directly  charged  the  queen  with 
her  being  acceffary  to  that  criminal  enterprize  '. 

i  Ar.derfon,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 15.     Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  1. 

k   Anderfon,  vol.  ii.  pure  2.   p.  165,  &c.     Coodall,  vol.  ii,  p.  24J, 
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Mary's   commiflioners  had  ufed  every  expedient  toC   hap. 

ward  this  blow,  which  they  faw  coming  upon  them,  and  ^ _  ^ 

againft  which,  it  appears,  they  were  not  provided  with  1568. 
any  proper  defence.  As  foon  as  Murray  opened  his  charge, 
they  endeavoured  to  turn  the  conferences  from  an  enquiry 
into  a  negociation  ;  and  though  informed  by  the  Englifh 
commiflioners,  that  nothing  could  be  more  dishonourable 
for  their  miftrefs,  than  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  fuch 
undutiful  fubjects,  before  fhe  had  juftified  herfelf  from 
thofe  enormous  imputations,  which  had  been  thrown  upon 
her,  they  hull  infifted,  that  Elizabeth  mould  fettle  terms 
of  accommodation  between  Mary  and  her  enemies  in  Scot- 
land m.  They  maintained,  that,  till  their  miftrefs  had 
given  in  her  anfwer  to  Murray's  charge,  his  proofs  could 
neither  be  called  for  nor  produced  n :  And  finding,  that 
the  Englifh  commiflioners  were  ftill  determined  to  proceed 
in  the  method  which  had  been  projected,  they  finally 
broke  off  the  conferences,  and  never  would  make  any 
reply.  Thefe  papers,  at  leaft  tranilations  of  them,  have 
fince  been  publifhed.  The  objections,  made  to  their 
authenticity,  are  in  general  of  fmall  force  :  but  were  they 
ever  fo  fpecious,  they  cannot  now  be  hearkened  to  ;  fince 
Mary,  at  the  time  when  the  truth  could  have  been  fully 
cleared,  did,  in  effect,  ratify  the  evidence  againft  her 
by  recoiling  from  the  enquiry  at  the  very  critical  moment, 
and  refufing  to  give  an  anfwer  to  the  accufation  of  her 
enemies  °. 

But  Elizabeth,  though  fhe  had  feen  enough  for  her 
own  fatisfaction,  was  determined,  that  the  molt  eminent 
perfons  of  her  court  mould  alfo  be  acquainted  with  thcfe 
tranfactions,  and  fhould  be  convinced  of  the  equity  of 
her  proceedings.  She  ordered  her  privy-council  to  be 
affembled  ;   and  that  fhe  might  render  the  matter  more 

m  Anderfon,  vol.  ii.  par:  2.  p.  135,  139.  Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  224. 
n  Anderfon,  vol.  iv.  part  2.  p.  139,  45.  Goodailj  vo:.  ii.  p.  22S. 
•  See  note  [L]  at  the  end  of  'he  volume, 
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cv".^vp-  folemn  and  authentic,  fhe  added  to  them  the  earls  of  Nor- 
t_^^_^,  thumberland,  Weftmoreland,  Shrewsbury,  Worcefter, 
1568.  Huntingdon,  and  Warwic.  All  the  proceedings  of  the 
Englifh  commiffioners  were  read  to  them  :  The  evidences 
produced  by  Murray  were  perufed  :  A  great  number  of 
letters,  written  by  Mary  to  Elizabeth,  were  laid  before 
them,  and  the  hand-writing  compared  with  that  of  the 
letters  delivered  in  by  the  regent :  The  refufal  of  the 
queen  of  Scots's  commiffioners  to  make  any  reply,  was 
related :  And  on  the  whole,  Elizabeth  told  them,  that, 
as  fhe  had,  from  the  firft,  thought  it  improper,  that 
Mary,  after  fuch  horrid  crimes  were  imputed  to  her, 
fhould  be  admitted  to  her  prefence,  before  fhe  had,  in 
fome  meafure,  jufrified  herfelf  from  the  charge;  fo  now, 
when  her  guilt  was  confirmed  by  (o  many  plaufible  evi- 
dences, and  all  anfwer  refufed,  fhe  mull,  for  her  part, 
perfevere  more  fteadily  in  that  refolution  p.  Elizabeth 
next  called  in  the  queen  of  Scots's  commifnoners,  and 
after  obferving,  that  fhe  deemed  it  much  more  decent  for 
their  miftrefs  to  continue  the  conferences,  than  to  require 
the  liberty  of  juftifying  herfelf  in  pcrfon,  fhe  told  them, 
that  Mary  might  either  fend  her  reply  by  a  perfon  whom 
me  trufted,  or  deliver  it  herfelf  to  fome  Englifh  nobleman, 
whom  Elizabeth  fhould  appoint  to  wait  upon  her:  But  as 
to  her  refolution  of  making  no  reply  at  all,  fhe  mufi  regard 
it  as  the  ftrongeff  confeffion  of  guilt :  nor  could  they  ever 
be  deemed  her  friends,  who  advifed  her  to  that  method  of 
proceeding  *?.  Thefe  topics  fhe  enforced  frill  more 
ftrongly  in  a  letter,  which  flic  wrote  to  Mary  herfelf r. 

The  queen  of  Scots  had  no  other  fubterfuge  from  thefe 
preffing  remonftrances  than  ftill  to  demand  a  perfonal  in- 
terview with  Elizabeth  :  A  conceffion,  which,  fhe  was 

P  Anderfon,  vol.  iv.  part  2.  p.  170,  Sec.  Goodall,  vol.ii,  p.  1:4, 
1  Anderfon,  vol,  iv.  parti,  p.  179,  Sec.  oodill,  vol.  ii.  p.  26S. 
r  Anderfon,  vol.  iv.  part  2.  p.  183,     Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  2O9. 
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fenhble,  could  never  be  granted5;  becaufe  Elizabeth  '^  H  A  p> 
knew,  that  this  expedient  cculd  decide  nothing ;  becaufe  u— v~- j 
it  brought  matters  to  extremity,  which  that  princefs  dcfired  1 568« 
to  avoid  ;  and  becaufe  it  had  been  refufed  from  the  begin- 
ning, even  before  the  commencement  of  the  conferences. 
In  order  to  keep  herfelf  better  in  countenance,  Mary 
thouo-ht  of  another  device.  Even  after  the  conferences 
were  broken  off,  me  ordered  her  commiiuoners  to  accufe 
the  earl  of  Murray  and  his  afTociates  as  the  murderers  of 
the  king  l :  But  this  accufation,  coming  fo  late,  being 
extorted  merely  by  a  complaint  of  Murray's,  and  being 
unfupported  by  any  proof,  could  only  be  regarded  as  an 
angry  recrimination  upon  her  enemy".  She  alfo  defired 
to  have  copies  of  the  papers  given  in  by  the  regent;  but 
as  me  ftill  pernfted  in  her  refolution  to  make  no  reply 
before  the  Englifh  commiiuoners,  this  demand  was  finally 
refufed  her  w. 

As  Mary  had  thus  put  an  end  to  the  conferences,  the 
regent  expreffed  great  impatience  to  return  into  Scotland  5 
and  he  complained,  that  his  enemies  had  taken  advantage 
of  his  abfence,  and  had  thrown  the  whole  government 
into  confufiom  Elizabeth,  therefore,  difmined  him;  and 
granted  him  a  loan  of  five  thoufand  pounds,  to  bear  the 
charges  of  his  journey  x.  During  the  conferences  aft 
York,  the  duke  of  Chatelrault  arrived  at  London,  in 
paffing  from  France  ;  and  as  the  queen  knew4  that  he 
was  engaged  in  Mary's  party,  and  had  very  piaufible  pre- 
tenfions  to  trie  regency  of  the  king  of  Scots;  flie  thought 
proper  to  detain  him  till  after  Murray's  departure.  But 
notwithstanding  thefe  marks  of  favour,  and  fome  other 
afliitance  which  /he  fecretly  gave  this   latter  nobleman  >'* 

s  Cabala,  p.  157.  t   Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  ?So. 
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c,rH  A  p*  fhe  ftill  declined  acknowledging  the  young  king,  or  treat- 

\S. >~ ^L/ing  with  Murray  as  regent  of  Scotland. 

*5™>  Orders  were  given  for  removing  the  queen  of  Scots 

from  Bolton,  a  place  furrounded  with  catholics,  to  Tut- 
bury  in  the  county  of  Stafford  ;  where  flic  was  put  under 
the  cuftody  of  the  earl  of  Shrewfburv.  Elizabeth  enter- 
tained hopes,  that  this  princefs,  difcouraged  by  her  mif- 
fortunes,  and  confounded  by  the  late  transactions,  would 
be  glad  to  fecure  a  fafe  retreat  from  all  the  tempefts,  with 
which  me  had  been  agitated ;  and  fire  promifed  to  bury 
every  thing  in  oblivion,  provided  Mary  would  agree,  ei- 
ther voluntarily  to  refign  her  crown,  or  to  affociate  her 
fun  with  her  in  the  government  ;  and  the  adminiftration 
to  remain,  during  his  minority,  in  the  hands  of  the  earl 
of  Murray  T:  But  that  high-fpirited  princefs  refufed  all 
treaty  upon  fuch  terms,  and  declared  that  her  laft  words 
fhould  be  thole  of  a  queen  of  Scotland.  Befides  many 
other  reafons,  fhe  faid,  which  fixed  her  in  that  refolu- 
tion,  fhe  knew,  that,  if,  in  the  prefent  emergence,  fhe 
made  fuch  conCeflions,  her  fubmiffion  would  be  univer- 
fally  deemed  an  acknowledgment  of  guilt,  and  would  ra- 
tify all  the  calumnies  of  her  enemies  a. 

Mary  ftill  infilled  upon  this  alternative  ;  either  that 
Elizabeth  ihouid  affiil  her  in  recovering  her  authority,  or 
fhould  give  her  liberty  to  retire  into  France,  and  make 
al  of  the  friendfhip  of  other  princes :  And  as  (lie  af- 
iertcd,  that  fhe  had  come  voluntarily  into  England,  in- 
vited by  many  former  prefefiions  of  amity,  fhe  thought, 
that  one  or  other  of  thefe  requeffs  could  not,  without  the 
trame  injuftrce,  be  refufed  her.  But  Elizabeth, 
ferifible  of  the  danger,  which  attended  both  thefe  propo- 
sals, v.-,-.  fecretty  refolved  to  detain  her  ftill  a  captive; 
and  as  h  it  into  England  had  been  little-  voluntary, 

her  cl  im  upon  the  queen's  gencrowtv  appeared  much  lefs 
urgent  than  fne  was  willing  to   pretend.     Necefiity,  it 

1  CoodaUj  Vv/i.  ii,  p.  295.  *  Ibid    p.  ^oi, 
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was  thought,  would  to  the  prudent  iuftify  her  detention  :  C  H  a  p. 

XXXiX. 

Herpaft  mifconducl:  would  apologize  for  it  to  the  equitable:  Sm^-X-,.^J 
And  though  it  was  forefeen,  that  companion  for  Mary's  H6%> 
fituation,  joined  to  her  intrigues  and  infinuating  beha- 
viour, would,  while  fhe  remained  in  England,  excite 
the  zeal  of  her  friends,  efpecially  of  the  catholics  ;  thefe 
inconveniencies  were  deemed  much  inferior  to  thofe  which 
attended  any  other  expedient.  Elizabeth  trufced  alfo  to 
her  own  addrefs,  for  eluding  all  thofe  difficulties  :  She 
propofed  to  avoid  breaking  abfolutely  with  the  queen  of 
Scots,  to  keep  her  always  in  hopes  of  an  accommoda- 
tion, to  negotiate  perpetually  with  her,  and  flill  to  throw 
the  blame  of  not  coming  to  any  conclufion,  either  on 
unforefeen  accidents,  or  on  the  obfKnacy  and  perverfenefs 
of  others. 

We  come  now  to  mention  fome  Englifh  affairs,  which 
we  left  behind  us,  that  v/e  might  not  interrupt  our  nar- 
ration of  the  events  in  Scotland,  which  form  fo  material 
a  part  of  the  prefent  reign.  The  term,  fixed  by  the 
treaty  of  Cateau-Cambrefis  for  the  reflitution  of  Calais, 
expired  in  1567  ;  and  Elizabeth,  after  making  her  de- 
mand at  the  gates  of  that  city,  fent  Sir  Thomas  Smith 
to  Paris;  and  that  minifler,  in  conjunction  with  Sir 
Henry  Norris,  her  refident  ambailador,  enforced  her  pre- 
tentions. Conferences  were  held  on  that  head,  without 
coming  to  any  conclufion.  The  chancellor,  DeL'Hof- 
pital,  told  the  Englifh  ambafiadors,  that,  though  France 
by  an  article  of  the  treaty  was  obliged  to  reflore  Calais 
on  the  expiration  of  eight  years,  there  was  another  arti- 
cle of  the  fame  treaty,  which  now  deprived  Elizabeth  of 
every  right,  that  could  accrue  to  her  by  that  engage- 
ment :  That  it  was  agreed,  if  the  Englifh  ihould,  during 
that  interval,  commit  hostilities  upon  France,  they 
mould  inflantly  forfeit  all  claim  to  Calais  ;  and  the  tak- 
ing pofTeflion  of  Havre  and  Dieppe,  with  whatever  pre- 
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chap,  tences  that  meafure  rmVht  be  covered,  was  a  plain  vio- 
t_  —  Y-_j  !ation  of  the  peace  between  the  nations  :  That  though 
156&.  thefe  places  were  not  entered  by  force,  but  put  into  Eli- 
zabeth's hands  by  the  governors  ;  thefe  governors  were 
rebels  ;  and  a  ccrrefpondence  with  fuch  traytors  was  the 
moll  flagrant  injury,  that  could  be  committed  on  any  fo- 
vereign  :  That  in  the  treaty,  which  enfued  upon  the 
expulfion  of  the  Englifh  from  Normandy,  the  French 
minifters  had  abfolutely  refufed  to  make  any  mention  of 
Calais,  and  had  thereby  declared  their  intention  to  take 
advantage  of  the  title,  which  had  accrued  to  the  crown 
of  France  :  And  that  though  a  general  claufc  had  been 
inferted,  implying  a  refervation  of  all  claims  :  this  con- 
cefiion  could  not  avail  the  Englifh,  who  at  that  time 
pofleiTed  no  jufl  claim  to  Calais,  and  had  previoufly  for- 
feited all  prctenfions  to  that  fortrefs  b.  The  queen  was 
no  wife  furprized  at  hearing  thefe  allegations  ;  and  as  fhe 
knew,  that  the  French  court  intended  not  from  the  firfr. 
to  make  reftitution,  much  lefs,  after  they  could  juftify 
their  refufal  by  fuch  plaufible  reafons,  fhe  thought  it 
better  for  the  prefent  to  acquiefce  in  the  lofs,  than  to 
purfuc  a  doubtful  title  by  a  war  both  dangerous  and  cx- 
penfive,  as  well  as  unfeafonable  c. 

Elizabeth  entered  anew  into  ncgociations  for  cfpou- 
fing  the  archduke  Charles  ;  and  fhe  feems,  at  this  time,, 
to  have  had  no  great  motive  of  policy,  which  might  in- 
duce her  to  make  this  fella<  ious  offer:  But  as  fhe  v. . 
very  rigorous  in  the  terms  infilled  on,  and  would  not 
agree,  that  the  ar  if  1  e  efnoufed  her,  fhould  en- 

any  power  or  ,  and  even  refilled  him 

tiie  excrcife  of  his  religion,  the  treaty  came  to  nothing: 
f.ee,  dejpairing   of  fuccefs   in   his   aciurefles,. 
married  the  daughter  of  Albert,  duke  oi 

h  H.iyner.  p.  fSj,  r  Citndcn,  p,  {cf,  J  Ibid.  p.  407,4c?,, 
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yoke  of  papal  authority,  no  one  proceeded  with  lb  ,  ' 
much  reafon  and  moderation  as  the  church  of  England  ;  is5s- 
an  advantage,  which  had  been  derived  partly  from  the  Mi^he  puritan*. 
terpofition  of  the  civil  magiftrate  in  this  innovation, 
partly  from  the  gradual  and  flow  fteps,  by  which  the  re- 
formation was  conducted  in  that  kingdom.  Rage  and 
animofity  againft  the  catholic  religion  was  as  little  indulg- 
ed as  could  be  fuppofed  in  fuch  a  revolution  :  The  fabric 
of  the  fecular  hierarchy  was  maintained  entire :  The 
ancient  liturgy  was  preferved,  fo  far  as  was  thought  con- 
fident with  the  new  principles :  Many  ceremonies, 
become  venerable  from  age  and  preceding  ufe,  were 
retained  :  The  fplendor  of  the  Romifh  worfhip,  though 
removed,  had  at  leaft  given  place  to  order  and  decency  : 
The  diftinclive  habits  of  the  clergy,  according  to  their 
different  ranks,  were  continued  :  No  innovation  was  ad- 
mitted merely  from  fpite  and  oppofition  to  former  ufage  : 

L  3  And 
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CHAP.  And   the  new  religion,  by  mitigating   the  genius  of  the 

{ __■  ancient    fuperfiition,  and   rendering   it  more   compatible 

J56S.  with  the  peace  and  interefts  of  fociety,  had  preferved  itfelf 
in  that  happy  medium,  which  wife  men  have  always 
fought,  and  which  the  people  have  fo  feldom  been  able 
to  maintain. 

But  though  fuch  in  general  was  the  fpirit  of  the  re- 
formation in  that  country,  many  of  the  Englifh  reform- 
ers, being  men  of  more  warm  complexions  and  more 
obfrinate  tempers,  endeavoured  to  pufh  matters  to  extre- 
mity againft  the  church  of  Rome,  and  indulged  them- 
felves  in  the  moft  violent  contrariety  and  antipathy  to  all 
former  practices.  Among  thefe,  Hooper,  who  after- 
wards fuffered  for  his  religion  with  fuch  extraordinary 
conftancy,  was  chiefly  diftinguifhed.  This  man  was  ap- 
pointed, during  the  reign  of  Edward,  to  the  fee  of  Glo- 
cefler,  and  made  no  fcruple  of  accepting  the  epifcopal 
office ;  but  he  refufed  to  be  confecrated  in  the  epifcopal 
habit,  the  cymarre  and  rochette,  which  had  formerly,  he 
faid,  been  abufed  to  fuperftition,  and  which  were  thereby 
rendered  unbecoming  a  true  chriftian.  Cranmer  and 
Ridley  were  furprized  at  this  objection,  which  oppofed 
the  received  practice,  and  even  the  eftablifhed  laws  j  and 
though  young  Edward,  delirious  of  promoting  a  man  fo 
celebrated  for  his  eloquence,  his  zeal,  and  his  morals, 
enjoined  them  to  difpenfe  with  this  ceremony,  they  were 
ftiJl  determined  to  retain  it.  Hooper  then  embraced  the 
blution,  rather  to  refufe  the  bifhopric  than  cloath  him- 
f  in  thofe  hated  garments  ;  but  it  was  deemed  requi- 
fitc,  that,  for  the  faicc  of  the  example,  he  fhould  not 
■  ape  fo  eafily.  He  was  firft  confined  to  Cranmer's 
fjoufe,  then  thrown  into  prifon,  till  he  fhould  confent  to 
be  a  bifhop  on  the  terms  propofed  :  He  was  plied  with 
conferences,  and  reprimands,  and  arguments  :  Bucer  and 
J^ctcr  Martyr,  and  the  moft  celebrated  foreign  reformers 
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were  confulted  on  this  important  queftion  :  And  a  com-  c  H  A  **• 
pnjmife,  with   great   difficulty,    was   at  laft  made,    that  ^ 
Hooper  fhould  not  be  obliged  to  wear  commonly  the  ob-      IS6S 
noxious  robes,  but  mould  agree  to  be  confecrated  in  them, 
and  to  ufe  them  during  cathedral  fervice  e :  A  condefcen- 
fion  not  a  little  extraordinary  in  a  man  of  fo  inflexible  a 
fpirit  as  this  reformer. 

The  fame  objection,  which  had  arifen  with  regard  to 
the  epifcopal  habits,  had  been  moved  again  ft  the  rayment 
of  the  inferior  clergy  ;  and  the  furplice  in  particular, 
with  the  tippet  and  corner  cap,  was  a  great  object 
of  abhorrence  to  many  of  the  popular  zealots  f.  In 
vain  was  it  urged,  that  particular  habits,  as  well  as  pof- 
tures  and  ceremonies,  having  been  constantly  ufed  by  the 
clergy,  and  employed  in  religious  fervice,  acquire  a  ve- 
neration in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  appear  facred  in  their 
apprehenfions,  excite  their  devotion,  and  contract  a  kind 
of  myfterious  virtue,  which  attaches  the  affections  of  men 
to  the  national  and  eftabliihed  worfnip  :  That  in  order 
to  produce  this  effect  an  uniformity  in  thefe  particulars  is 
requifite,  and  even  a  perfeverance,  as  far  as  poflible,  in 
the  former  practice  :  And  that  the  nation  would  be  hap- 
py, if,  by  retaining  thefe  inoffenfive  obfervances,  they 
could  engage  the  people  to  renounce  willingly  what  was 
hurtful  or  pernicious  in  the  ancient  fuperftition.  Thefe 
arguments,  which  had  influence  with  wife  men,  were  the 
very  reafons,  which  engaged  the  violent  protectants  to 
reject  the  habits.  They  puihed  matters  to  a  total  oppo- 
fition  with  the  church  of  Rome  :  Every  compliance,  they 
faid,  was  a  fymbolizing  with  Antichrift  e.  And  this 
fpirit  was  carried  fo  far  by  fome  reformers,  that,  in  a  na- 
tional remonitrance,  made  afterwards  by  the  church  of 
Scotland  againft  thefe  habits,  it  was  afked,  "  What  has 

e   Burner,  vol.  ii.  p.  152.     Heylin,  p.  90.  f  Strype,  vol.  i. 

p.  416.  g  Ibid,  p   410. 
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c  h  A  P.  u  Chrift  jefus  t0  do  with  Belial  ?     What  has  (jarknefsi 

XL.  J 

t -„— ^  "  to  do  with  light  ?     If  furplices,   corner  caps,  and  tip- 

2563.  cc  p£ts  j2ave  keen  ba(jges  0f  idolaters  in  the  very  act  of 
"  their  idolatry  ;  why  mould  the  preacher  of  Chriftian 
"  liberty,  and  the  o;;en  rebuker  of  all  fuperlrition  par- 
's •  take  with  the  dregs  of  the  Romifh  beaft  ?  Yea,  who 
"  is  there  that  ought  not  rather  to  be  afraid  of  taking 
"  in  his  hand  or  on  his  forehead  the  print  and  mark  of 
"  that  odious  beaft  r  r"  But  this  application  was  rejected 
by  the  Englifh  church. 

There  was  only  one  inftance,  in  which  the  fpirit  of 
contradiction  to  the  Romanifts  took  place  univerfally  in 
England  :  The  altar  was  removed  from  the  wall,  was 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  church,  and  was  thenceforth 
denominated  the  communion-table.  The  reafon,  why 
this  innovation  met  with  fuch  general  reception,  was, 
that  the  nobility  and  gentry  got  thereby  a  pretence  for 
making  fpoil  of  the  plate,  veftures,  and  rich  ornaments 
which  belonged  to  the  altars  ?. 

These  difputes,  which  had  been  ftarted  during  the 
reign  of  Edward,  were  carried  abroad  by  the  proteftants, 
who  fled  from  the  perfections  of  Mary;  and  as  the  zeal 
of  thefe  men  had  received  an  encreafe  from  the  furious 
cruelty  of  their  enemies,  they  were  generally  inclined  to 
carry  their  oppofition  to  the  utmolt  extremity  againft  the 
practices  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Their  communica- 
tion with  Calvin  and  the  other  reformers,  who  followed 
the  difcipline  and  worfhip  of  Geneva,  confirmed  them 
farther  in  this  obftinate  reluctance  ;  and  though  fome  of 
the  refugees,  particularly  thofe  who  were  cllablifhcd  at 
Frankfort,  ltill  adhered  to  king  Edward's  liturgy,  the 
prevailing  fpirit  carried  thefe  confeilbrs  to  feek  a  ftill  far- 
ther reformation.     On   the  acccflion  of  Elizabeth,  thev 

f  Kc'tl),  p.  565,     Knox,  p.  4-3.  g  Hevlir,  preface,  \\  3.     H.i"!. 
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returned  to  their  native  country  ;  and  being  regarded  C  ha  p. 
with  general  veneration,  on  account  of  their  zeal  and  \_  —  -  t 
paft  fufferings,  they  ventured  to  infill  on  the  eftablifh-  J568- 
ment  of  their  projected  model ;  nor  did  they  want  coun- 
tenance from  many  confiderable  perfons  in  the  queen's 
council.  But  the  princefs  herfelf,  fo  far  from  being  wil- 
ling to  defpoil  religion  of  the  few  ornaments  and  cere- 
monies, which  remained  in  it,  was  rather  inclined  to 
bring,  the  public  wor/hip  (till  nearer  to  the  Romifh. 
ritual  h ;  and  me  thought,  that  the  reformation  had  al- 
ready gone  too  far  in  making  off  thofe  forms  and  obfer- 
vances,  which,  without  diffracting  men  of  more  refined 
apprehenfions,  tend  in  a  very  innocent  manner,  to  allure, 
and  amufe,  and  engage  the  vulgar.  She  took  care  to  have 
a  law  for  uniformity  ftrictly  enacted:  She  was  empowered 
by  the  parliament  to  add  any  new  ceremonies,  which  me 
thought  proper  :  And  though  fhe  was  fparing  in  the  ex- 
ercife  of  th;s  prerogative,  fhe  continued  rigid  in  exacting 
an  obfervance  of  the  eftablifhed  laws,  and  in  punifhing 
all  nonconformity.  The  zealots,  therefore,  who  har- 
boured a  fecret  antipathy  to  the  epifcopal  order  and  to  the 
whole  liturgy,  were  obliged,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  con- 
ceal thefe  fentiments,  which  would  have  been  regarded 
as  highly   audacious  and  criminal ;    and   they  confined 

h  When  Noivd,  one  of  her  chaplains,  bad  f/oken  lefs  reverently  in  a  fermon, 
preached  before  her,  of  the  fgn  of  the  crofs,  fie  called  aloud  to  him  from  ber 
clojtt  window,  commanding  him  to  retire  from  that  ungodly  digrcfjion  and  to  return 
unto  bis  text,  And  on  the  other  fide,  tvken  one  of  her  di-vines  had  preached  a 
fennon  in  defence  of  the  real  presence,  fhe  openly  gave  bim  thanks  for  his  pains 
and  piety.  Heylin,  p.  124.  She  would  have  abfolutely  forbid  the  marriage 
of  the  clergy,  if  Cecil  had  not  interpofed.  Strype's  Life  of  Parker,  p.  107, 
io3,  109.  She  was  an  en?my  to  fermons  ;  and  ufually  faid,  that  fhe  thought 
two  or  three  preachers  wete  fufficient  for  a  whole  county.  It  was  probably 
for  thefe  reafons  that  one  Doring  told  her  to  her  face  from  the  pulpit, 
that  fhe  was  like  an  untamed  heifer,  that  would  not  be  ruled  by  God's 
people,  but  obftrucled  his  difcipline.  See  Life  pf  Hpoker,  prefixed  to  his 
Wlr^.j, 

their 
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p-  their  avowed  objections  to  the  furplice,  the  confirmation 
of  children,  the  fign  of  the  crofs  in  baptifm,  the  ring  in 
»j$8.  marriage,  kneeling  at  the  facrament,  and  bowing  at  the 
name  of  Jefus.  So  fruitlefs  is  it  for  fovereiorns  to  watch 
with  a  rigid  care  over  orthodoxy,  and  to  employ  the 
fword  in  religious  controverfy,  that  the  work,  perpetu- 
ally renewed,  is  perpetually  to  begin  ;  and  a  garb,  a 
gefture,  nay,  a  metaphyseal  or  grammatical  diftinction, 
when  rendered  important  by  the  difputes  of  theologians- 
and  the  zeal  of  the  magiftrate,  is  fufficient  to  deftroy  the 
unity  of  the  church,  and  even  the  peace  of  fociety. 
Thefe  controverfies  had  already  excited  fuch  ferment 
among  the  people,  that  in  fome  places  they  refufed  to  fre- 
quent the  churches,  where  the  habits  and  ceremonies 
were  ufed  ;  would  not  falute  the  conforming  clergy;  and 
proceeded  fo  far  as  to  revile  them  in  the  ftreets,  to  fpit 
m  their  faces,  and  to  ufe  them  with  all  manner  of  con- 
tumely '.  And  while  the  fovereign  authority  checked 
thefe  excefTes,  the  flame  was  confined,  not  extinguifhed  ; 
and  burning  fiercer  from  confinement,  it  burft  out  in  the 
fucceeding  reigns  to  the  deflrucuon  of  the  church  and 
monarchy. 

All  enthufiaflrs,  indulging  themfelves  in  rapturous 
Sights,  extafies,  virions,  infpirations,  have  a  natural  aver- 
sion to  epifcopal  authority,  to  ceremonies,  rites,  and 
forms,  which  thev  denominate  fuperllition,  or  beggarly 
t  rements,  and  which  feem  to  reftrain  the  liberal  effufions 
f.t"  theif  zeal  and  devotion  :  But  there  was  another  fet  of 
'pinions  adopted  by  thefe  innovators,  which  rendered 
them  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  object  of  Elizabeth's 
averfion.  The  Came  bold  and  daring  fpirit,  which  ac- 
companied them  in  their  addrefles  to  the  divinity,  ap- 
peared in  their  political  fpeculations  ;  and  the  principles 
of  civil   liberty,  which,  during   fome   reigns,   had  been 

i  Strypc's  Life  of  Whitgifr,  p.  460. 

little 
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little  avowed  in  the  nation,  and  which  were  totally  in- 
compatible with  the  prefent  exorbitant  prerogative,  had 
been  ftrongly  adopted  by  this  new  feci.  Scarcely  any  J56s« 
fovereign  before  Elizabeth,  and  none  after  her,  carried 
higher,  both  in  fpeculation  and  practice,  the  authority  of 
the  crown  ;  and  the  puritans  (fo  thefe  fectaries  were  call- 
ed, on  account  of  their  pretending  to  a  fuperior  purity 
of  worfhip  and  difcipline)  could  not  recommend  them- 
felves  worfe  to  her  favour,  than  by  inculcating  the  doc- 
trine of  refilling  or  retraining  princes.  From  all  thefe 
motives,  the  queen  neglected  no  opportunity  of  deprefling 
thofe  zealous  innovators  ;  and  while  they  were  fecretly 
countenanced  by  fome  of  her  moft  favoured  minifters, 
Cecil,  Leicester,  Knolles,  Bedford,  Walfingham,  fhe 
never  was,  to  the  end  of  her  life,  reconciled  to  their 
principles  and  practices. 

We  have  thought  proper  to  infert  in  this  place  an  ac- 
count of  the  rife  and  the  genius  of  the  puritans  j  becaufe 
Camden  marks  the  prefent  year,  as  the  period  when  they 
began  to  make  themfelves  confiderable  in  England.  We 
now  return  to  our  narration. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk  was  the  only  peer,  that  enjoyed      it^ 
the  higheft  title  of  nobility  ;   and  as  there  were  at  prefent  Norfolk's 
no  princes  cf  the  blood,  the  fplendor  of  his  family,   the  con(i'UiCJ; 
opulence  of  his  fortune,   and  the  extent  of  his  influence, 
had  rendered  him  without  comparifon  the  firft  fubject  in 
England.     The  qualities  of  his  mind  correfponded  to  his 
high  fiation  :   Beneficent,  affable,  generous,  he  had  ac- 
quired the  affections  of  the  people  ;  prudent,   moderate, 
obfequious,  he  poffeffed,  without  giving  her  any  jealoufy, 
the  good  graces  of  his  fovereign.     His  grandfather  and 
father  had  long  been  regarded  as   the  leaders  of  the  ca- 
tholics ;    and  this  hereditary  attachment,    joined   to   the 
alliance  of  blood,  had  procured  him  the  friendfhip  of  the 

moft 
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CHAP.  moit  confiderable  men  of  that  party  :  But  as  he  had  been 

t^^l i  educated  among  the  reformers,  was  fincerely  devoted  to 

x56>-  their  principles,  and  maintained  that  jftricl:  decorum  and 
regularity  of  life,  by  which  the  proteftants  were  at  that 
time  diftinguifhed  ;  he  thereby  enjoyed  the  rare  felicity  of 
being  popular  even  with  the  moft  oppofite  factions.  The 
height  of  his  profperity  alone  was  the  fource  of  his  mif- 
fortunes,  and  engaged  him  in  attempts,  from  which  his 
virtue  and  prudence  would  naturally  have  for  ever  kept 
him  at  a  diftance. 

Norfolk  was  at  this  time  a  widower  ;  and  be- 
ing of  a  fuitable  age,  his  marriage  with  the  queen  of 
Scots  had  appeared  fo  natural,  that  it  had  occurred  to 
feveral  of  his  friends  and  thofe  of  that  princefs  :  But  the 
firft  perfon,  who,  after  fecretary  Lidington,  opened  the 
fchemc  to  the  duke  is  faid  to  have  been  the  earl  of  Mur- 
ray, before  his  departure  for  Scotland  k.  That  noble- 
man fet  before  Norfolk  both  the  advantage  of  compofing 
the  difTentions  in  Scotland  by  an  alliance,  which  would 
be'  fo  generally  acceptable,  and  the  profpect.  of  reaping 
the  fucceffion  of  England  ;  and,  in  order  to  bind  Nor- 
folk's intereft  the  fader  with  Mary's,  he  propofed,  that 
the  duke's  daughter  mould  efpoufe  the  young  king  of 
Scotland.  The  previously  obtaining  of  Elizabeth's  con- 
fent,  was  regarded,  both  by  Murray  and  Norfolk,  as  a 
circumflance  efiferitial  to  the  fuccefs  of  their  project  ?  and 
«-)Il  conditions  being  adjufted  between  them,  Murray 
took  care,  by  mearis  of  Sir  Robert  Melvil,  to  have  the 
d-efign  communicated  to  die  queen  of  Scots.  This  prin- 
cefs replied,  that  the  vexations*,  which  fhe  had  met  with 
in  her  two  laft  marriages,  had  made  her  more  inclined 
•o  lead  a  fingle  life;  but  ihc  was  determined  to  facrifice 
her  own  inclinations  to  the  public  welfare  :  And  there- 
fore,   as  foon  as  me  fhould  be  legally  divorced    from 

*  LeP«*y,  p.  36,  37, 
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Bothwel,  fhe  would  be  determined  by  the  opinion  of c  H  A  p« 
her  nobility  and  people  in  the  choice  of  another  huf-  ■_  _  _'  _» 
band  ».  lW> 

It  is  probable,  that  Murray  was  not  fincere  in  this  pro- 
pofal.  He  had  two  motives  to  engage  him  to  diffimulation. 
He  knew  the  danger,  which  he  muft  run  in  his  return 
through  the  north  of  England,  from  the  power  of  the 
earls  of  Northumberland  and  Weftmoreland,  Mary's  par- 
tizans  in  that  country  ;  and  he  dreaded  an  infurrection  in 
Scotland  from  the  duke  of  Chatelrault,  and  the  earls  of 
Argyle  and  Huntley,  whom  fhe  had  appointed  her  lieu- 
tenants during  her  abfence.  By  thefe  feigned  appear- 
ances of  friendih'p,  he  both  engaged  Norfolk  to  write  in 
his  favour  to  the  northern  noblemen  n  •  and  he  perfuaded 
the  queen  of  Scots  to  give  her  lieutenants  permiffion,  and 
even  advice,  to  conclude  a  cenation  of  hoftilities  with 
the  regent's  party  n. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk,  though  he  had  agreed,  that 
Elizabeth's  confent  mould  be  previoufly  obtained,  before 
the  completion  of  his  marriage,  had  reafon  to  apprehend, 
that  he  never  fhould  prevail  with  her  voluntarily  to  make 
that  conceflion.  He  knew  her  perpetual  and  unrelenting" 
jealoufy  againft  her  heir  and  rival  ;  he  was  acquainted 
with  her  former  reluctance  to  all  propofals  of  marriage 
with  the  queen  of  Scots ;  he  forefaw,  that  this  p-rincefs's 
eipoufmg  a  perfon  of  his  power  and  character  and  inte- 
reft,  v/ould  give  the  greatefr.  umbrage  ;  and  as  it  would 
then  become  neceflfary  to  reinstate  her  in  pofleflion  of  her 
throne  on  fome  tolerable  terms,  and  even  to  endeavour  the 
re-eftabliuY.ng  of  her  character,  he  dreaded,  left  Eliza- 
beth, whofe  politics  had  now  taken  a  different  turn, 
would  never  agree  to  fuch  indulgent  and  generous  condi- 
tions. He  therefore  attempted  previouflv  to  eain  the 
confent  and  approbation  of  feveral  of  the  moil  confider- 

1  Lefley,  p.  40,  41.         ra  State  Trial?,  p.  76,  78,         »  Ls'flcy,  p.  41. 
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CHAP,  able  nobility  :  and   he  was   fuccefsful   with  the   earls  of 

XL. 

i_  ._  '  _j  Pembroke,  Arundel,  Derby,  Bedford,  Shrcwfbury,  South- 
1569.  ampton,  Northumberland,  Weftmoreland,  Suffex  °.  Lord 
Lumley,  and  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton  cordially  em- 
braced the  propofal  :  Even  the  earl  of  Lcicefter,  Eliza- 
beth's declared  favourite,  who  had  formerly  entertained 
fome  views  of  efpoufing  Mary,  willingly  refigned  all  his 
pretenfions,  and  feemed  to  enter  zealoufly  into  Norfolk's 
interefts  p.  There  were  other  motives,  befides  affection 
to  the  duke,  which  produced  this  general  combination  of 
the  nobility. 

Sir  William  Cecil,  fecretary  of  ftate,  was  the  mofr. 
vigilant,  active,  and  prudent  minifter  ever  known  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  as  he  was  governed  by  no  views  but  the  inte- 
refts of  his  fovereign,  which  he  had  inflexibly  purfued, 
his  authority  over  her  became  every  day  more  predomi- 
nant. Ever  cool  himfelf,  and  uninfluenced  by  prejudice 
or  affection,  he  checked  thofe  fallie:  of  paflion,  and  fome- 
times  of  caprice,  to  which  flic  wasfubjedf. ;  and  if  he  failed 
of  perfuading  her  in  the  firft  movement,  his  pcrfeverance, 
and  remonftrances,  and  arguments  were  fure  at  laft  to 
recommend  themfelves  to  her  found  difcernment.  The 
more  credit  he  gained  with  his  miftrefs,  the  more  was  he 
expofed  to  the  envy  of  her  other  counfellers  ;  and  as  he 
had  been  fuppofed  to  adopt  the  interefts  of  the  houfc  of 
Suffolk,  whofe  claim  fecmed  to  carry  with  it  no  danger 
to  the  prefent  eftabliihrnent,  his  enemies,  in  oppofition 
to  him,  were  naturally  led  to  attach  themfelves  to  the 
queen  of  Scots.  Elizabeth  law,  without  uneafmefs,  this 
emulation  among  her  courtiers,  which  ferved  to  augment 
her  authority  :  And  though  ihc  fupported  Cecil,  when- 
ever matters  came  to  extremity,  and  diffipated  every  con- 
fpiracy  againft  him,    particularly  oie  laid  about  this  time 

0  Lefley,  p.  55.    Camden,  p.  419,    Spotf.vood,  p.  2;©.  p  H»ynet, 
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for  havino-  him  thrown  into  the  Tower  on  fome  pre-  CHAP. 

XL 

tence   or   other  %    fhe  never  gave  him  fuch   unlimited 


confidence  as  might  enable  him  entirely  to  cruih   his     1569, 
adverfaries. 

Norfolk,  fenfible  of  the  difficulty,  which  he  muft 
meet  with  in  controuling  Cecil's  counfels,  efpecially  where 
they  concurred  with  the  inclination,  as  well  as  intereft 
of  the  queen,  tlurft  not  open  to  her  his  intentions  of 
marrying  the  queen  of  Scots  ;  but  proceeded  frill  in  the 
fame  courfe,  of  encreafing  his  intereft  in  the  kingdom, 
and  engaging  more  of  the  nobility  to  take  part  in  his 
meafures.  A  letter  was  written  to  Mary  by  Leicefter, 
and  figned  by  feveral  of  the  firft  rank,  recommending 
Norfolk  for  her  hufband,  and  ftipulating  conditions  for 
the  advantage  of  both  kingdoms  ;  particularly,  that  me 
fhould  give  fufficient  furety  to  Elizabeth,  and  the  heirs 
of  her  body,  for  the  free  enjoyment  of  the  crown  of 
England  ;  that  a  perpetual  league,  offenfive  and  defenfive, 
mould  be  made  between  their  realms  and  fubjecls  ;  that 
the  proteftant  religion  mould  be  eftablifhed  by  law  in 
Scotland  ;  and  that  fhe  fhould  grant  an  amnefty  to  hex 
rebels  in  that  kingdom  r.  When  Mary  returned  a  fa- 
vourable anfwer  to  this  application,  Norfolk  employed 
himfelf  with  new  ardour  in  the  execution  of  his  projecl  ; 
and  befides  fecuring  the  interefts  of  many  of  the  confi- 
derable  gentry  and  nobility  who  refided  at  court,  he 
wrote  letters  to  fuch  as  lived  at  their  country  feats,  and 
poffeffed  the  greateft  authority  in  the  feveral  counties  s. 
The  kings  of  France  and  Spain,  who  interefted  them- 
felves  extremely  in  Mary's  caufe,  were  fecretly  confuked, 
and  expreffed  their  approbation  of  thefe  meafures'.  And 
though  Elizabeth's  confent  was  always  fuppofed  as  a  pre- 
vious condition  to  the  finifhing  of  this  alliance,  it  was 

s  Camden,  p.  <j7.  i  LHcy,  p.  50.     Camden,  p.  4Z0.     Haynes, 
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CHAP,  apparently  Norfolk's  intention,  when   he  proceeded  fuch 
i_       '  _,  lengths  without  confulting  her,  to  render  his  party  fo 
J569»     ftrong,  that  it  fhould  no  longer  be  in  her  power  to  re- 
fufe  it u. 

It  was  impoflible,  that  fo  extenfive  a  confpiracy  could 
entirely  eicape  the  queen's  vigilance  and  that  of  Cecil. 
She  dropped  feveral  intimations  to  the  duke,  by  which 
he  might  learn,  that  fhe  was  acquainted  with  his  defigns ; 
and  fhe  frequently  warned  him  to  beware  on  what  pil- 
low he  repofed  his  head  w:  But  he  never  had  the  pru- 
dence or  the  courage  to  open  to  her  his  full  intentions. 
Certain  intelliger.ee  of  this  dangerous  combination  was 
given  her  firft  by  Leicefter,  then  by  Murray  %  who,  if 
ever  he  v/as  fincere  in  promoting  Norfolk's  marriage, 
which  is  much  to  be  doubted,  had  at  leaf}  propofed,  for 
his  own  fafety  and  that  of  his  party,  that  Elizabeth 
fhould,  in  reality  as  well  as  in  appearance,  be  entire  ar- 
biter of  the  conditions,  and  fhould  not  have  her  confent 
extorted  by  any  confederacy  of  her  own  fubje£is.  This 
information  gave  great  alarm  to  the  court  of  England  ; 
and  the  more  fo,  as  thofe  intrigues  were  attended  with 
other  circumfrances,  of  which,  it  is  probable,  Elizabeth 
Was  not  wholly  ignorant. 

Among  the  nobility  and  gentry,  that  feemed  to  enter 
into  Norfolk's  views,  there  were  many,  who  were  zea- 
loufly  attached  to  the  catholic  religion,  who  had  no  other 
defign  than  that  of  restoring  Mary  to  her  liberty,  and 
who  would  gladly,  by  a  combination  with  foreign 
powers,  or  even  at  the  expence  of  a  civil  war,  have 
placed   her  on  the  throne  of  England.      The   earls  of* 

»>  Stata Trials,  vol.  i.  p,  82,        *Caaiden,  p  410.    Spcwrwosd,  p.  231. 

x  Lefley,  p.  71.  It  appears  by  Ilaync-,  p,  541,  ;;:■;.  tli.it  queen  Eliza- 
beth had  beard  rumours  of  Norfolk's  dealing  with  Murray  ;  and  charged  the 
1  itti  r  tn  inform  her  of  the  whole  truth,  which  he  according!)  cid.  See  alfo 
ihee9r]  of  Muiray's  letter  produced  on  Norfolk' 
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Northumberland  and  Weflmoreland.  who  pofiefTed  great  c  H  A  P. 
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power  in  the  north,   were  leaders  of  this  party  $  and  the  i         I  _, 
former  nobleman   made  offer  to  the  queen  of  Scots,   by      J569- 
Leonard  Dacres,    brother  to  lord  Dacres,    that  he  would 
free  her  from  confinement,   and  convey  her  to  Scotland 
or  any  other  place,  to  which  fhe  fhould  think  proper  to 
retire  y.     Sir  Thomas  and  Sir  Edward  Stanley,  fons  of 
the  earl  of  Derby,  Sir  Thomas  Gerrard,  Rolftone,    and 
other  gentlemen,  whofe   intereft  lay  in   the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  place  where  Mary  refided,  concurred  in  the 
fame  views  ;   and  required,  that,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
execution  of  the  fcheme,  a  diverfion  mould,  in  the  mean 
time,   be  made  from   the  fide  of  Flanders  z.      Norfolk 
difcouraged,    and  even  in  appearance   fuppreffed,     thefe 
confpiracies  ;  both  becaufe  his  duty  to  Elizabeth  would 
not  allow  him  to  think  of  effecting  his  purpofe  by  rebel- 
lion,  and    becaufe  he    forefaw,    that,   if    the   queen  of 
Scots  came  into  the  poffeffion  of  thefe  men,   they  would 
rather  chufe  for  her  hufband  the  king  of  Spain^  or  fome 
foreign  prince,  who  had  power,    as  well  as  inclination, 
to  re-eftablifh  the  catholic  religion  a. 

When  men  of  honour  and  good  principles,  like  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  engage  in  dangerous  enterprizes,  they 
are  commonly  fo  unfortunate  as  to  be  criminal  by  halves; 
and  while  they  balance  between  the  execution  of  their 
defigns  and  their  rernorfes,  their  fear  of  punifhment  and 
their  hope  of  pardon,  they  render  themfelves  an  eafy 
prey  to  their  enemies.  The  duke,  in  order  to  reprefs 
the  furmifes  fpread  againfl  him,  fpoke  contemptuoufly 
to  Elizabeth  of  the  Scottish  alliance  ;  affirmed  that  his 
eftate  in  England  was  more  valuable  than  the  revenue  of 
a  kingdom  wafted  by  civil  wars  and  factions  ;  and  de- 
clared, that,  when  he  amufed  himfelf  in  his  own  tennis* 

y  Lefley,  p,  76,  z  Ibid.  p.  9^.  a  Ibid.  p.  77. 
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P- court  at  Norwich  arnicfil  his  friends  and  vafTals,  he 
deemed  himfelf  at  leaft  a  petty  prince,  and  was  fully 
contented  with  his  condition  b.  Finding,  that  he  did 
not  convince  her  by  thefe  afleverations,  and  that  he  was 
looked  on  with  a  jealous  eye  by  the  minifters,  he  retired 
to  his  country-feat  without  taking  leave  c.  He  foon  after 
repented  of  this  meafure,  and  fet  out  on  his  return  to 
court,  with  a  view  of  ufmg  every  expedient  to  regain  the 
queen's  good  graces  j  but  he  was  met  at  St.  Al ban's  by 
Fitz-Garret,  lieutenant  of  the  band  of  penfioners,  by 
whom  he  was  conveyed  to  Burnham,  three  miles  from 
Windfor,  where  the  court  then  refided  d.  He  was  foon 
after  committed  to  the  Tower,  under  the  cuftody  of  Sir 
Henry  Nevil  e.  Leiley,  bifhop  of  Rofs,  the  queen  of 
Scots's  ambaffador,  was  examined  and  confronted  with 
Norfolk  before  the  council f .  The  earl  of  Pembroke  was 
confined  to  his  own  houfe:  Arundel,  Lumley,  and  Throg- 
morton  were  taken  into  cuftody.  The  queen  of  Scots 
herfelf,  was  removed  to  Coventry  ;  all  accefs  to  her  was, 
during  fome  time,  more  ftri&ly  prohibited  ;  and  vifcount 
Hereford  was  joined  to  the  earls  of  Shrewfbury  and 
Huntingdon,  in  the  office  of  guarding  her. 

A  RUi\K)iTR  had  been  diffufed  in  the  north  of  an   in- 

Tnfurrec- 

ticns  mt.he  tended  rebellion  ;  and  the  earl  of  Sulfex,  prefident  ot 
York,  alarmed  with  the  danger,  fent  for  Northumber- 
land and  Weftmoreland,  in  order  to  examine  them  ;  but 
not  finding  any  proof  again  ft  them,  he  allowed  them  to 
depart.  The  report  meanwhile  gained  ground  daily  ; 
and  many  appearances  of  its  reality  being  difcovcred, 
orders  were  difpatched  by  Elizabeth  to  thefe  two  noble- 
men, to  appear  at  court,  and  anfvvcr  for  their  conduct  g. 
They  had  already  proceeded  fo  far  in  their  criminal  de- 
figns,    that  they  dared    not    to  tiult  thuniclves   in   her 

h  Camden,  p.  4:0.  r   Haynes,   p    t;z3.  J  Ibid.  p.  3-9, 
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hands  :  They  had  prepared  meafures  for  a  rebellion ;  had  C  Hap, 
communicated  their  defign  to  Mary  and  her  minifters  h ;  <__ .JL^j 
had  entered  into  a  correfpondence  with  the  duke  of  Alva,      *569« 
governor  of  the  Low  Countries ;  had  obtained  his  pro- 
mife  of  a  reinforcement  of  troops,  and  of  a  fupply  of 
arms  and  ammunition ;  and  had  prevailed  on  him  to  fend 
over  to  London  Chiapini  Vitelli,  one  of  his  moft  famous 
captains,  on  pretence  of  adjufling  fome  differences  with 
the  queen,  but  in  reality  with  a  view  of  putting  him  at 
the  head  of  the  northern  rebels.     The  fummons,  lent  to 
the  two  earls,    precipitated  the  riling  before    they  were 
fully   prepared ;  and  Northumberland    remained   in  fuf- 
pence  between  oppofite  dangers,  when  he  was  informed, 
that  fome  of  his  enemies  were  on  the  way  with  a  com- 
miffion  to  arreft   him.      He  took  horfe  inftantly,    and 
haftened  to  his  aflbciate  Weftmoreland,  whom  he  found 
furrounded  with  his  friends  and  vafTals,  and  deliberating 
with  regard  to  the  meafures,  which  he  mould  follow  in 
the  prefent  emergence.      They  determined  to  begin  the 
infurredtion  without  delay  ;  and  the  great  credit  of  thefe 
two  noblemen,  with  that  zeal   for  the  catholic  religion, 
which  Hill  prevailed  in  the  neighbourhood,  foondrew  toge- 
ther multitudes  of  the  common  people.     They  publiihed 
a  manifefto,  in  which  they  maintained,  that  they  intend- 
ed to  attempt  nothing  againft  the  queen,  to  whom  they 
vowed   unfhaken  allegiance;  and  that  their  fole  aim  was 
to  re-eflablifh  the  religion  of  their  anceflors,   to  remove 
evil  counfellors,  and  to  reftore  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and 
other  faithful  peers  to  their  liberty  and  to  the  queen's  fa- 
vour '.      Their  number  amounted  to  four  thoufand  foot 
and  fixteen  hundred   horfe  ;  and  they  expected  the  con- 
currence of  all  the  catholics  in  England  k. 

h  Haynes,  p.  cgy.  Strype,  vol.  il.  append,  p.  30,  MS.  in  the  Advo- 
cates'Library  from  Cott.  Lib.  Cat.  c.  9.  i  Cabala,  p.  169,  Strype, 
vol,  i.  p.  547                  k  Steve,  p,  663. 
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The  queen  was  not  negligent  in  her  own  defence,  and) 
flie  had  beforehand,  from  her  prudent  and  wife  eonduft, 
acquired  the  general  good  will  of  her  people,  the  beft  fe- 
eurity  of  a  fovereign ;  infomuch  that  even  the  catholics 
in  moft  counties  exprefTed  an  affection  for  her  fervice  1  ; 
and  the  duke  of  Norfolk  himfelf,  though  he  had  loft  her 
favour,  and  lay  in  confinement,  was  not  wanting,  as  far 
as  his  fituation  permitted,  to  promote  the  levies  among  his 
friends  and  retainers.   Suffex  attended  by  the  earls  of  Rut- 
land, the  lords  Hunfdon,  Evers,  and  Willoughby  of  Par- 
ham,   marched  againft  tire  rebels   at  the  head  of  fever* 
thoufand  men,  and   found  them  already  advanced  to  the 
Tbifhopric  of  Durham,  of  which  they  had  taken  poffefnom 
They  retired  before  him  to  Hexham ;  and  hearing  that 
the  earl  of  Warwic   and'  lord  Clinton   were  advancing 
againft  them  with  a  greater  body,  they  found  no  other  re- 
fource  than  to  difperfe  themfelves  without  ftriking  a  blow. 
The  common  people  retired  to  their  houfes :  The  leaders 
fled  into  Scotland.     Northumberland  was  found  fkulking 
in  that  country,  and  was  confined  by  Murray  to  the  caftle 
of  Lochievin.     Weftmoreland  received  fhelter  from  the 
chieftains  of  the  Kers  and  Scots,  partizans  of  Mary  ;  and 
perfuaded  them  to  make  an  inroad  into  England,  with  a 
view  of  exciting  a  quarrel   between  the  two  kingdoms. 
After  they  h:id  committed  great  ravages,  they  retreated  to 
their  own  country.    This  fudden  and  precipitate  rebellion 
was  followed  foon  after  by  another  ftill  more  imprudent, 
raifed  by  Leonard  Dacres.     Lord  Hunfdon,  at  the  head 
of  the  garrifon  of  Berwic,  was  able,   without  any  other 
afliftancc,  to  quell  thefe  rebels.     Great  feverity  was  ex- 
ercifed  againft  fuch  as  had  taken  part  in  thefe  rafh  en- 
•lizes.      Sixty-fix    petty    conftables    were  hanged  m  > 
and  no  lefs  than  eight  hundred  perfons  are  faid,  on  the 

■  CibJa,  p»)70,    Dig6cs;p.  4.  a  Camden,  p,  423. 
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whole,  to  have  fuffered  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner  n.c  hap, 
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But  the  queen  was  fo  well  pleafed  with  Norfolk's  beha-  -^^^j 
viour,  that  fhe  releafed   him  from  the  Tower ;  allowed      15G9« 
him  to  live,  though  under  fome  fhew  of  confinement,  in 
his  own  houfe;  and  only  exacted  a  promife  from  him  not 
to  proceed  any  farther  in  his  negociations  with  the  queen 
of  Scots  °. 

Elizabeth  now  found  that  the  detention  of  Mary- 
was  attended  with  all  the  ill  confequences,  which  fhe  had 
forefeen,  when  fhe  hrft  embraced  that  meafure.  This 
latter  princefs,  recovering,  by  means  of  her  misfortunes 
and  her  own  natural  good  fenfe,  from  that  delirium,  into 
which  fhe  feems  to  have  been  thrown  during  her  attach- 
ment to  Bothwel,  had  behaved  with  fuch  modefty,  and 
judgment,  and  even  dignity,  that  every  onej  who  ap- 
proached her,  was  charmed  with  her  demeanor ;  and  her 
friends  were  enabled,  on  fome  pLuafible  grounds,  to  deny 
the  reality  of  all  thofe  crimes,  which  had  been  imputed 
to  her  p.  Compaffion  for  her  iituation,  and  the  neceffity 
of  effecting  her  relief,  proved  an  incitement  among  all 
her  partizans  to  be  adtive  in  promoting  her  caufe  ;  and 
as  her  delivery  from  captivity,  it  was  thought,  could  no 
wife  be  effected  but  by  attempts  dangerous  to  the  efta- 
blifhed  government,  Elizabeth  had  reafon  to  expect  little 
tranquillity  fo  long  as  the  Scottish  queen  remained  a  pri- 
foner  in  her  hands.  But  as  this  inconvenience  had  been 
preferred  to  the  danger  of  allowing  that  princefs  to  enjoy 
her  liberty,  and  to  feelc  relief  in  all  the  catholic  courts  of 
Europe,  it  behoved  the  queen  to  fupport  the  meafure 
which  fhe  had  adopted,  and  to  guard,  by  every  prudent 
expedient,  againft  the  mifchiefs,  to  which  it  was  expofed. 
She  ftill  flattered  Mary  with  hopes  of  her  protection  5 
maintained  an  ambiguous  conduct  between  the  queen 

a  Lefley,  p,  8a.  °  Ibid.  p.  98,     Camden,  p.  429.     Haynes, 

P-  597.  P  Lefley,  p,  232.     Haynes,  p,  511,  5^8. 
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CHAT.  an(j  ner  enemies  in  Scotland,  negociated  perpetually  con- 
^^^.^j  cerning  the  terms  of  her  restoration,  made  conftant  pro- 
ps' feffions  of  friendfhip  to  her  ;  and  by  thefe  artifices  endea- 
voured both  to  prevent  her  from  making  any  defperate 
efforts  for  her  delivery,  and  to  fatisfy  the  French  and 
Spanifh  ambaffadors,  who  never  intermitted  their  felici- 
tations, fometimes  accompanied  with  menaces,  in  her 
behalf.  This  deceit  was  received  with  the  fame  deceit 
by  the  queen  of  Scots  :  Profeflions  of  confidence  were 
returned  by  profeflions  equally  infincere  :  And  while  an 
appearance  of  friendfhip  was  maintained  on  both  fides, 
the  animofity  and  jealoufy,  which  had  long  prevailed 
between  them,  became  every  day  more  inveterate  and 
incurable.  Thefe  two  princefTes,  in  addrefs,  capacity, 
activity,  and  fpirit,  were  nearly  a  match  for  each  other  ; 
but  unhappily,  Mary,  befides  her  prefent  forlorn  condi- 
tion, was  always  inferior  in  perfonal  conduct  and  difcre- 
tion,  as  well  as  in  power,  to  her  illuftrious  rival. 

Elizabeth  and  Mary  wrote  at  the  fame  time  letters 
to  the  regent.  The  queen  of  Scots  defired,  that  her 
marriage  with  Bothvvel  might  be  examined,  and  a  divorce 
be  legally  pronounced  between  them.  The  queen  of 
England  gave  Murray  the  choice  of  three  conditions  ; 
that  Mary  mould  be  reftored  to  her  dignity  on  certain 
terms  ;  that  (he  fhould  be  afTociated  with  her  Son,  and 
the  adminiffration  remain  in  the  regent's  hands,  till  the 
young  prince  fhould  come  to  years  of  discretion  ;  or  that 
She  fhould  be  allowed  to  live  at  liberty  as  a  private  perfon 
in  3cotland,  and  have  an  honourable  Settlement  made  in 
her  favour  i.  Murray  Summoned  a  convention  of  States, 
in  order  to  deliberate  on  thefe  propofals  of  the  two  queens. 
No  anfwer  was  made  by  them  to  Mary's  letter,  on  pre- 
tence that  Slie  had  there  employed  the  Style  of  a  Sovereign, 

S  MSS.  in  the  AJvocatcs'  Library,  A.  3:9.  p.  137.  from  Cott.  Lib. 
caul,  c,  1. 
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addreffing  herfelf  to  her  fubjects  ;  but  m  reality,  becaufe  CHAP, 
they  faw  that  her  requefr.  was  calculated  to  prepare  the  v^J^^j 
way  for  a  marriage  with  Norfolk,  or  fome  powerful 
prince,  who  could  fupport  her  caufe,  and  reflore  her  to 
the  throne.  They  replied  to  Elizabeth,  that  the  two 
former  conditions  were  fo  derogatory  to  the  royal  autho- 
rity of  their  prince,  that  they  could  not  lb  much  as  deli- 
berate concerning  them :  The  third  alone  could  be  the 
fubjec"f.  of  treaty.  It  was  evident,  that  Elizabeth,  in  pro- 
pofing  conditions  fo  unequal  in  their  importance,  invited 
the  Scots  to  a  refufal  of  thofe  which  were  mod:  advan- 
tageous to  Mary ;  and  as  it  was  difficult,  if  not  impof- 
fible,  to  adjuft  all  the  terms  of  the  third,  fo  as  to  render 
it  fecure  and  eligible  to  all  parties,  it  was  concluded  that 
fhe  was  not  fincere  in  any  of  them  r. 

It  is  pretended,  that  Murray  had  entered  into  a  private      >S7o« 

negociation  with  the  queen,   to  get  Mary  delivered  into 

his  hands  s ;  and  as  Elizabeth  found  the  detention  of  her 

in  England  fo  dangerous,  it  is  probable,   that  fhe  would 

have  been  pleafed,  on  any  honourable  or  fafe  terms,  to 

rid  herfelf  of  a  prifoner  who  gave  her  fo  much  inquier 

tude :.     But   all    thefe  projects   vanifhed   by  the  fudden 

death  of  the  regent,  who  was  affaffinated,  in  revenge  of      January, 

a  private  injury,  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Hamil- A(laffina_ 

£on.     Murray  was  a  perfon  of  considerable  vigour,   abi-< "«" °f ths 

in  -  ea*lo£Mur» 

hty,  and  conftancy;  but  though  he  was  not  unluccefsful,uy, 

during  his  regency,  in  compofing  the  diffentions  in  Scot- 
land, his  talents  fhone  out  more  eminently  in  the  begin- 
ning than  in  the  end  of  his  life.  His  manners  were 
rough  and  auflere  ;  and  he  polTeffed  not  that  perfect  inte- 
grity, which  frequently  accompanies,  and  can  alone  atone 
fur,  that  unamiable  character. 

r   Spotfwood,  p.  130,  23T.     Lefley,  p.  7!.  '  Camden,  p   425. 

Lefley,  p.  83,  r-  Sec  no:e  [O]  at  the  end  iSt  the  rpkas'e. 
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By  the  death  of  the  regent,  Scotland  relapfed  into 
anarchy.  Mary's  party  alTembled  together,  and  made 
,57°*  themfelvcs  mailers  of  Edinburgh.  The  caiile,  com- 
manded by  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  feemed  to  favour  her 
caufe  5  and  as  many  of  the  principal  nobility  had  em- 
braced that  fide,  it  became  probable,  though  the  people 
were  in  general  averfe  to  her,  that  her  authority  might 
again  acquire  the  afcendant.  To  check  its  progrefs,  Eli- 
zabeth difpatched  Suffex,  with  an  army,  to  the  North, 
under  colour  of  chaftizing  the  ravages  committed  by  the 
borderers.  Ke  entered  Scotland,  and  laid  wafte  the  lands 
of  the  Kers  and  Scots,  feized  the  caftle  of  Hume,  and 
committed  hoflilities  on  all  Mary's  partizans,  who,  he 
faid,  had  offended  his  mifh'cfs,  by  harbouring  the  Englifh 
rebels.  Sir  William  Drury  was  afterwards  fent  with  a 
body  of  troops,  and  he  threw  down  the  houfes  of  the  Ha- 
iniltons,  who  were  engaged  in  the  fame  faction.  The 
Englifh  armies  were  afterwards  recalled  by  agreement 
with  the  queen  of  Scots,  who  promifed,  in  return,  that 
no  French  troops  mould  be  introduced  into  Scotland,  and 
that  the  Englifh  rebels  fhould  be  delivered  up  to  the 
queen  by  her  partizans  u. 

But  though  the  queen,  covering  herfelf  with  the  pre- 
tence of  revenging  her  own  quarrel,  fo  far  contributed  to, 
fupport  the  party  of  the  young  king  of  Scots,  fhe  was 
cautious  not  to  declare  openly  againfr.  Mary;  and  fhe 
even  fent  a  requeff,  which  was  equivalent  to  a  command, 
to  the  enemies  of  that  princefs  not  to  eleft,  during  fome 
time,  a  regent  in  the  place  of  Murray  w,  Lenox,  the 
king's  grandfather,  was,  therefore,  chofen  temporary  go-r 
vcmor,  under  the  title  of  Lieutenant.  Hearing  afterT 
wards  that  Mary's  partizans,  inftead  of  delivering  up 
Weftmoreland,  and  the  other  fugitives,  as  they  had  pro- 
mifed, had  allowed   them  to  efcape  into  Flanders ;  fhe 

"  I.clk'y,  p.  o  j,  w  Spotfygcd,  p.  240. 
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permitted  the  king's  party  to  give  Lenox  the  title  of  re-  C  H  A  P. 
gent  %  and  fhe  fent  Randolf,  as  her  refident,  to  maintain  t/"V"SJ 
a  correfpondence  with  him.  But  notwithstanding  this  Ii7°* 
flep,  taken  in  favour  of  Mary's  enemies,  fhe  never  laid 
afide  her  ambiguous  conduct,  or  quitted  the  pretenfions 
of  amity  to  that  princefs.  Being  importuned  by  the 
bifhop  of  Rofs,  and  her  other  agents,  as  well  as  by  fo- 
reign ambaffadors,  fhe  twice  procured  a  fufpenfion  of 
arms  between  the  Scottifh  factions,  and  by  that  means 
flopped  the  hands  of  the  regent,  who  was  likely  to  obtain 
advantages  over  the  oppofite  party  X.  By  thefe  feeming 
contrarieties  fhe  kept  alive  the  factions  in  Scotland,  en- 
creafed  their  mutual  animofity,  and  rendered  the  whole 
country  a  fcene  of  devaftation  and  of  mifery  z.  She  had 
no  intention  to  conquer  the  kingdom,  and  confequently 
no  interefl:  or  defign  to  inftigate  the  parties  againft  each 
other  ;  but  this  confequence  was  an  accidental  effect  of 
her  cautious  politics,  by  which  fhe  was  engaged,  as  far  as 
pofiible,  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  queen  of  Scots, 
and  never  to  violate  the  appearances  of  friendship  with 
her,  at  leaft  thofe  of  neutrality  a. 

The  better  to  amufe  Mary  with  the  profpect  of  an 
accommodation,  Cecil  and  Sir  Walter  Mildmay  were 
fent  to  her  with  propofals  from  Elizabeth.  The  terms 
were  fomewhat  rigorous,  fuch  as  a  captive  queen  might 
expect  from  a  jealous  rival  j  and  they  thereby  bore  the 
greater  appearance  of  fincerity  on  the  part  of  the  Englifh 
court.  It  was  required,  that  the  queen  of  Scots,  befides 
renouncing  all  title  to  the  crown  of  England  during  the 
life-time  of  Elizabeth,  fhould  make  a  perpetual  league, 
offenhve  and  defenfive,  between  the  kingdoms  ;  that  fhe 
Should  marry  no  Englifhman  without  Elizabeth's  con- 

*   Spotfwood,  p.  241.  y  Ibid.  p.  243,  z  Crawford,  p.  136. 

?  See  note  [P^\  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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c  H  a  P.fent,  nor  any  other  perfon  without  the  confent  of  the 
\im0J^immj  flares  of  Scotland  ;  that  redrefs  fhould  be  made  for  the 
I57°-  late  ravages  committed  in  England  ;  that  jufticc  fhould 
be  executed  on  the  murderers  of  king  Henry  ;  that  the 
young  prince  mould  be  fent  into  England,  to  be  educated 
there;  and  that  fix  hoftages,  all  of  them  noblemen,  mould  be 
delivered  to  the  queen  of  England,  with  the  caftleof  Hume. 
and  fome  other  fortrefs,  for  the  fecurity  of  performance  b, 
S-uch  were  the  conditions  upon  which  Elizabeth  prcmifed 
to  contribute  her  endeavours  towards  the  reftoration  of 
the  depofed  queen  „  The  neceffity  of  Mary's  affairs  ob- 
liged her  to  confent  to  them;  and  the  kings  of  France 
and  Spain,  as  well  as  the  pope,  when  confulted  by  her, 
approved  of  her  conduct  ;  chiefly  on  account  of  the  civil 
wars,  by  which  all  Europe  was  at  that  time  agitated,  and 
which  incapacitated  the  catholic  princes  from  giving  her 
any  affiftance  c. 

Elizabeth's  commimoners  propofed  alfo  to  Mary  a 
plan  of  accommodation  with  her  fubjecls  in  Scotland  ; 
and  after  fome  reafoning  on  that  head,  it  was  agreed, 
that  the  queen  fhould  require  Lenox,  the  regent,  to  fend 
Up  commiffioners,  in  order  to  treat  of  conditions  under 
her  mediation.  The  partizans  of  Mary  boafled,  that  all 
terms  were  fully  fettled  with  the  court  of  England,  and 
that  the  Scottifh  rebels  would  foon  be  conflrained  to  fub- 
mit  to  the  authority  of  their  fovereign  :  But  Elizabeth, 
took  care  that  thefe  rumours  fhould  meet  with  no  cred;':, 
and  that  the  king's  party  fhould  not  be  difcouraged,  nor 
fink  too  low  in  their  demands.  Cecil  wrote  to  inform 
the  regent,  that  all  the  queen  of  England's  propofals,  fo 
far  from  beinrr  fixed  and  irrevocable,  were  to  be  difcuffed 
anew  in  the  conference  ;  and  defircd  him  to  fend  com- 
miffioners who  fhould   be  conftant  in  the  king's  caufe^ 

*>  Spo-.fsvoodj  p.  245.     Lefley,  p.  ici,  c  Lefl*v,  p.  109,  He, 
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and  cautious  not  to  make  concelfior.s  which  might  be  pre- 'C  hap. 

judicial  to  their  party  rf.     Sufiex  alfo,  in  his  letters,  drop-  _ '._, 

ped  hints  to  the  fame  purpoie  ;  and  Elizabeth  herfelf  laid  IS'<>' 
to  the  abbot  of  Dunfermling,  whom  Lenox  had  Tent  to 
the  court  of  England,  that  fhe  would  not  infill  on  Mary's 
re(ioration,  provided  the  Scots  could  make  tthe  juftice  of 
their  caufe  appear  to  her  fatisfacYion  ;  and  that,  even  if 
their  reafons  mould  fall  fhort  of  full  conviction,  fhe  would 
take  effectual  care  to  provide  for  their  future  fecurity  e. 

The  parliament  of  Scotland  appointed  the  earl  of  Mor-  1-71. 
ton,  and  Sir  James  Macgiil,  together  with  the  abbot  of lft  rvld:civ» 
Dunfermline  to  manage  the  treaty.  Thefe  ccmmiffion- 
ers  firft  prefented  memorials,  containing  reafons  for  the 
depofition  of  their  queen  ;  and  they  feconded  their  rea- 
fons with  examples  drawn  from  the  Scottifh  hiftory,  with 
the  authority  of  laws,  and  with  the  fentiments  of  many 
famous  divines.  The  lofty  ideas,  which  Elizabeth  had 
entertained  of  the  abfolute,  indefeizable  right  of  fovereigns, 
made  her  be  fhocked  with  thefe  republican  topics  ;  and 
fhe  told  the  Scottifh  commiflioners,  that  fhe  was  no-wife 
fatisfied  with  their  reafons  for  juftifying  the  conduct  of 
their  countrymen  ;  and  that  they  might  therefore,  with- 
out attempting  any  apology,  proceed  to  open  the  condi- 
tions, which  they  required  for  their  fecurity f.  They 
replied,  that  their  commiffion  did  not  empower  them  to 
treat  of  any  terms,  which  might  infringe  the  title  and 
fovereignty  of  their  young  king  ;  but  they  would  gladly 
hear  whatever  propofals  fhould  be  made  them  by  her  ma- 
jefry.  The  conditions,  recommended  by  the  queen,  were 
not  difadvantageous  to  Mary;  but  as  the  commiificners 
ftill  infifted,  that  they  were  not  authorized  to  treat  in  any 
manner,  concerning  the  restoration  of  that  princefs  ?,  the 

A  Spotfwood,  p.  245.  e  Ibid,  p.  247,  248,  {  Ibid.  p.  24?, 

349.  g  Hayoesj  p.  6^3. 
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CHAP,  conferences  were  neceflarily  at  an  end  :  and  Elizabeth 

XL 
c    _    '  _,  difmifled   the    Scottifh    commiffioners  with   injundtions, 

1571*  that  they  mould  return,  after  having  procured  more  ample 
powers  from  their  parliament b.  The  bifhop  of  Rofs 
openly  complained  to  the  Englifh  council,  that  thcv  had 
abufed  his  miflrefs  by  fair  promifes  and  profefiions  ;  and 
Mary  herfelf  was  no  longer  at  a  lofs  to  judge  of  Eliza- 
beth's infmcerity.  By  reafon  of  thefe  difappointments, 
matters  came  frill  nearer  to  extremity  between  the  two 
princefTes  ;  and  the  queen  of  Scots,  finding  all  her 
hopes  eluded,  was  more  ftrongly  incited  to  make,  at 
all  hazards,  every  poffible  attempt  for  her  liberty  and 
fecurity. 

An  incident  alfo  happened  about  this  time,  which 
tended  to  widen  the  breach  between  Mary  and  Elizabeth, 
and  to  encreafe  the  vigilance  and  jealoufy  of  the  latter 
princefs.  Pope  Pius  V.  who  had  fucceeded  Paul, after  hav- 
ing endeavoured  in  vain  to  conciliate  by  gentle  means 
the  friendfhip  of  Elizabeth,  whom  his  predeceflbr's  vio- 
lence had  irritated,  iflued  at  laft  a  bull  of  excommunica- 
tion againfr.  her,  deprived  her  of  all  title  to  the  crown, 
and  abfolved  her  fubjects  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance  *. 
It  feems  probable,  that  this  attack  on  the  queen's  au- 
thority was  made  in  concert  with  Mary,  who  intended  by 
that  means  to  forward  the  northern  rebellion  ;  a  meafure 
which  was  at  that  time  in  agitation  k.  John  Fclton 
affixed  this  bull  to  the  gates  of  the  bifhop  of  London's 
palace  ;  and  fcorning  either  to  fly  or  deny  the  fact,  he 
was  feized,  and  condemned,  and  received  the  crown  of 
martyrdom,  for  which  he  feems  to  have  entertained  fo 
violent  an  ambition  '. 

*  Spotfwood,  p.  249,  25c,  &c.     Lefley,  p.  133,  136.    Camden,    p.  431, 
32.  *  Camden,  p.  427.  k  Ibid  p.  44'-  from  Cajetanui's 
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life  of  Pius  V,  1  Camden,  p.  428, 
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A  new  parliament,  after  five  years'  interval,  was  af-  c  H  A  P. 

fembled  at  Weftminfter ;  and  as  the  queen,  by  the  rage  < ,/nmmJ 

of  the  Dope  acjainfr,  her,  was  become  ftill  more  the  head      I57T- 

*     r        =  id  or  April, 

of  the  ruling  party,  it  might  be  expected,  both  from  this  a  pariia- 
incident  and  from  her  own  prudent  and  vigorous  con- 
duct, that  her  authority  over  the  two  houfes  would  be 
abfolutely  uncontroulable.  It  was  fo  in  fact ;  yet  is  it 
remarkable,  that  it  prevailed  not  without  fome  fmall  op- 
pofition ;  and  that  too  arifing  chiefly  from  the  height  of 
zeal  for  proteftantifm ;  a  difpofition  of  the  Engliih, 
which,  in  general,  contributed  extremely  to  encreafe  ths 
queen's  popularity.  We  fhall  be  fomewhat  particular  in 
relating  the  tranfactions  of  this  fefiion,  becaufe  they 
fhow,  as  well  the  extent  of  the  royal  power  during  that 
age,  as  the  character  of  Elizabeth  and  the  genius  of  her 
government.  It  will  be  curious  alio  to  obferve  the  faint 
dawnings  of  the  fpirit  of  liberty  among  the  Engliih,  the 
jealoufy  with  which  that  fpirit  was  repreffed  by  the  fove- 
reign,  the  imperious  conduct  which  was  maintained  in 
oppofition  to  it,  and  the  eafe  with  which  it  was  fubdued 
by  this  arbitrary  princefs. 

The  lord  keeper,  Bacon,  after  the  fpeaker  of  the  com- 
mons was  elected,  told  the  parliament,  in  the  queen's 
name,  that  fhe  enjoined  them  not  to  meddle  with  any 
matters  of  ftate  m  :  Such  was  his  expreflion  j  by  which  he 
probably  meant,  the  queftions  of  the  queen's  marriage 
and  the  fucceffion,  about  which  they  had  before  given 
her  fome  uneafinefs  :  For  as  to  the  other  great  points  of 
government,  alliances,  peace  and  war,  or  foreign  nego- 
ciaticns  ;  no  parliament  in  that  age  ever  prefumed  to  take 
them  under  confideration,  cr  queltion,  in  thefe  particulars, 
the  conduct  of  their  fovereign,  or  of  his  minifters. 

In  the  former  parliament,  the  puritans  had  introduced 
feven,  bills  for  a  farther  reformation  in  religion  ;  but  they 

01  D'Ewes,  p.  t^j, 
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CHAP.  hacj  not  been  able  to  prevail  in  any  one  of  them  n.  Thir 
i_  -y  -  ._■  houfe  of  commons  had  fat  a  very  few  days,  when  Stricland, 
X57J*  a  member,  revived  one  of  the  bills,  that  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  liturgy0.  The  chief  objection,  which  he 
mentioned,  was  the  fign  of  the  crofs  In  baptifm.  Another 
member  added,  the  kneeling  at  the  facrament ;  and 
remarked,  that,  if  a  pofture  of  humiliation  was  requifite 
in  that  act  of  devotion,  it  were  better^  that  the  communi- 
cants mould  throw  themfelves  proftrate  on  the  ground,  in 
order  to  keep  at  the  wideft  diftance  from  former  fuperfti- 
tion  p. 

Religion  was  a  point,  of  which  Elizabeth  was,  if 
poflible,  ftill  more  jealous  than  of  matters  of  ftate.  She 
pretended,  that,  in  quality  of  fupreme  head  or  governor 
of  the  church,  fhe  was  fully  empowered,  by  her  preroga- 
tive alone,  to  decide  all  queftions,  which  might  ariie 
with  regard  to  doctrine,  difcipline,  or  worfhip ;  and  fhe 
never  would  allow  her  parliaments  fo  much  as  to  take 
thefe  points  into  confideration  i.  The  courtiers  did  not 
forget  to  infift  on  this  topic  :  The  treafurer  of  the  houfe- 
hold,  though,  he  allowed,  that  any  herefy  might  be 
repreffed  by  parliament,  (a  conceffion  which  feems  to  have 
been  ram.  and  unguarded;  fince  the  act:,  inverting  the 
crown  with  the  fupremacy,  or  rather  recognizing  that 
prerogative,  gave  the  fovereign  full  power  to  reform  all 
herefies)  yet  he  affirmed,  that  it  belonged  to  the  queen 
alone,  as  head  of  the  church,  to  regulate  every  queflion 
of  ceremony  in  worfhip  r.  The  comptroller  fecondect 
this  argument ;  infilled  on  the  extent  of  the  queen's  pre- 
rogative ;  and  faid,  that  the  houfe  might,  from  former 
examples,  have  taken  warning  not  to  meddle  with  fuch 
matters.  One  Piftor  oppofed  thefe  remonftrances  of  the 
courtiers.     He  was  fcandalizcd,  he  faid,  that  affairs  of 
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fuch  infinite  confequence  (namely,  kneeling  and  making  c  **  A  p* 
the   fign  of  the  crofs)  fhould  be  paffed  over  fo  lightly 
Thefe  questions,  he  added,  concern  the  falvation  of  fouls,      *&** 
and  intereft  every  one  more  deeply  than  the  monarchy  of 
the  whole  world.     This  caufe  he  {hewed  to  be  the  caufe 
of  God;  the  reft  were  all  but  terrene,  yea  trifles  in  com- 
parifon,    call    them   ever  fo  great :    Subfidies,    crowns, 
kingdoms^  he  knew  not  what  weight  they  had,  when 
laid   in    the    balance  with   Jubjetfh  of  fuch  unfpeakable 
importance  s.     Though  the  zeal  of  this  member  feems  to 
have  been  highly  approved  of,  the  houfe,  overawed  by  the 
prerogative,     voted  upon  the  queftion,    that  a  petition 
fhould  be  prefented  to  her  majefry,  for  her  licence  to  pro- 
ceed farther  in  this  bill ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  that  they 
fhould  flop  ail  debate  or  reafoning  concerning  it l. 

Matters  would  probably  have  refted  here,  had  not 
the  queen  been  fo  highly  offended  with  Stricland's  pre- 
emption, in  moving  the  bill  for  reformation  of  the 
liturgy,  that  fhe  fummoned  him  before  the  council,  and 
prohibited  him  thenceforth  from  appearing  in  the  houfr 
of  commons  u.  That  act  of  power  was  too  violent  even 
far  this  fubmiiave  parliament  to  endure.  Carleton  took 
notice  of  the  matter ;  complained  that  the  liberties  of  the 
houfe  were  invaded  ;  obferved  that  Stricland  was  not  a 
private  man,  but  repreftnted  a  multitude ;  and  moved, 
that  he  might  be  fent  for.,  and,  if  he  were  guilty  of 
any  offence,  might  anfwer  for  it  at  the  bar  of  the  houfe, 
which  he  infmuated  to  be  the  only  competent  tribunal  w. 
Yelverton  enforced  the  principles  of  liberty  with  ftill 
greater  bokhiefs.  He  faid,  that  the  precedent  was  dan* 
gerous :  And  though  in  this  happy  time  of  lenity,  among 
fo  many  good  and  honourable  perfonages  as  v>ere  at  pre* 
fent  inverted    with   authority,  nothing   of  extremity    of 
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CHAP,  injury  was  to  be  apprehended;  yet  the  times  might  alter; 

L         ,  what  now  is  permitted,  might  hereafter  be  conftrued  as 

1571.  duty,  and  might  be  enforced  even  on  the  ground  of  the 
prefent  permiffion.  He  added,  that  all  matters  not 
treafonable,  or  which  implied  too  much  derogation  of  the 
imperial  crown,  might,  without  offence,  be  introduced 
into  parliament ;  where  every  queftion  that  concerned  the 
community  mull  be  confidered,  and  where  even  the  right 
of  the  crown  itfelf  muft  finally  be  determined.  He 
remarked,  that  men  fat  not  in  that  houfe  in  their  private 
capacities,  but  as  elected  by  their  country;  and  though 
it  was  proper,  that  the  prince  fhould  retain  his  prerogative, 
yet  was  that  prerogative  limited  by  law :  As  the  fovereign 
could  not  ofhimfelf  make  laws,  neither  could  he  break 
them,  merely  from  his  own  authority  x. 

These  principles  were  popular,  and  noble  and  gener- 
ous; but  the  open  afTertion  of  them  was,  at  that  tirne^ 
fomewhat  new  in  England  :  And  the  courtiers  were  more 
warranted  by  prefent  practice,  when  they  advanced  a 
contrary  doctrine.  The  treafurer  warned  the  houfe  to  be 
cautious  in  their  proceedings ;  neither  to  venture  farther 
than  their  afTured  warrant  might  extend,  nor  hazard 
their  good  opinion  with  her  majefty  in  any  doubtful  caufe. 
The  member,  he  faid,  whofe  attendance  they  required, 
was  not  reftrained  on  account  of  any  liberty  of  fpeech,  but 
for  his  exhibiting  a  bill  in  the  houfe  againft  the  prerogative 
of  the  queen  ;  a  temerity  which  was  not  to  be  tolerated. 
And  he  concluded  with  obferving,  that  even  fpeeches, 
made  in  that  houfe,  had  been  queftioned  and  examined  by 
the  fovereign  *.  Clcere,  another  member,  remarked, 
that  the  fovereign's  prerogative  is  not  fo  much  as  difput- 
ablc,  and  that  the  fafety  of  the  queen  is  the  fafety  of  the 
fubject.  He  added,  that,  in  queftions  of  divinity,  every 
man  was  for  his  inftruction  to  repair  to  his  ordinary  ;  and 
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he  feems  to  infinuate,  that  the  bifhops  themfelves,  forc  h  a  p. 
their  inftrudtion,  muft  repair  to  the  queen z.  Fleetwood  ^_  _L_, 
obferved,  that,  in  his  memory;  he  knew  a  man,  "who,  in  I571« 
the  fifth  of  the  prefent  queen,  had  been  called  to  account 
for  a  fpeech  in  the  houfe.  But  left  this  example  mould 
be  deemed  too  recent,  he  would  inform  them,  from  the 
parliament  rolls,  that,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  a  bifhop 
was  committed  to  prifon  by  the  king's  command,  on 
account  of  his  freedom  of  fpeech  ;  and  the  parliament  pre- 
fumed  not  to  go  farther  than  to  be  humble  fuitors  for  him  : 
In  the  fubfequent  reign  the  fpeaker  himfelf  was  committed, 
with  another  member ;  and  the  houfe  found  no  other 
remedy  than  a  like  fubmiflive  application.  He  advifed 
the  houfe  to  have  recourfe  to  the  fame  expedient;  and  not 
to  prefume  either  to  fend  for  their  member,  or  demand 
him  as  of  right2.  During  this  fpeech,  thofe  members  of 
the  privy-council  who  fat  in  the  houfe,  whifpered  toge- 
ther; upon  which  the  fpeaker  moved,  that  the  houfe 
fhould  make  ftay  of  all  farther  proceedings  :  A  motion, 
which  was  immediately  complied  with.  The  queen, 
finding  that  the  experiment,  which  fhe  had  made,  was 
likely  to  excite  a  great  ferment,  faved  her  honour  by  this 
filence  of  the  houfe  ;  and  left  the  queftion  might  be  re- 
fumed,  £he  fent  next  day  to  Stricland  her  permiflion  to 
give  his  attendance  in  parliament  b. 

Notwithstanding  this  rebuke  from  the  throne,  the 
zeal  of  the  commons  ftill  engaged  them  to  continue  the 
difcuffion  of  thofe  other  bills  which  regarded  religion  ; 
but  they  were  interrupted  by  a  ftill  more  arbitrary  pro- 
ceeding of  the  queen,  in  which  the  lords  condefcended  to 
be  her  inftrument.  This  houfe  fent  a  mclTage  to  the 
commons,  defiring  that  a  committee  might  attend  them. 
Some  members  were  accordingly  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pofe  ;    and  the   upper  houfe    informed  them,    that   the 
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queen's  majefly,  being  informed  of  the  articles  of  reform- 
ation which  they  had  canvafTed,  approved  of  them,  in- 
tended to  publifh  them,  and  to  make  the  bifhops  execute 
them,  by  virtue  of  her  royal  authority,  as  fupreme  head 
of  the  church  of  England  :  But  that  me  would  not  per- 
mit them  to-  be  treated  of  in  parliament  c.  The  houfe,. 
though  they  did  not  entirely  ftop  proceedings  on  account 
of  this  injunction,  feem  to  have  been  nowife  offended  at 
fuch  haughty  treatment ;  and  in  the  iflue  ail  the  bills 
came  to  nothing. 

A  motion,  made  by  Robert  Bell,  a  puritan,  againft 
an  exclufive  patent  granted  to  a  company  of  merchants  in 
Briftol d,  gave  alfo  occafion  to  feveral  remarkable  inci- 
dents. The  queen,  fome  days  after  the  motion  was 
made,  fent  her  orders  by  the  mouth  of  the  fpeaker,  com- 
manding the  houfe  to  fpend  little  time  in  motions,  and 
to  avoid  long  fpeeches.  All  the  members  underfiood,- 
that  fhe  had  been  offended,  becaufe  a  matter  had  been 
moved,  which  feemed  to  touch  her  prerogative  e.  Fleet- 
wood accordingly  fpoke  of  this  delicate  fubjedl;.  He 
obferved,  that  the  queen-  had;  a  prerogative  of  granting 
patents ;  that  to  queftion  the  validity  of  any  patent  was 
to  invade  the  royal  prerogative  j  that  all  foreign  trade 
was  entirely  fubjecled  to  the  pleafure  of  the  fovereign  ; 
that  even  the  ftatute,  which'  gave  liberty  of  commerce, 
admitted  of  all  prohibitions  from  the  crown  ;  and  that 
the  prince,  when  he  granted  an  exclufive  patent,  only 
employed  the  power  veiled  in  him,  and  prohibited  all 
others  from  dealing  in  any  particular  branch  of  com- 
merce. He  quoted  the  clerk  of  the  parliament's  book  to 
prove,  that  no  man  might  {peak  in  parliament  of  the  fta- 
tute of  wills,  unlefs  the  king  firft  gave  licence;  becauje 
the  royal  prerogative  in  the  wards  was  thereby  touched. 
fie  (hewed  likewile  the  ftatutes  of  Edward  I.  Edward  III. 
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and  Henry  IV.  with  a  faving  of  the  prerogative.  Andc  Hr  A  P« 
in  Edward  VI.'s  time,  the  protector  was  applied  to^  for  s^^-^^j 
his  allowance  to  mention  matters  of  prerogative  f;  lsn1' 

Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert)  the  gallant  and  renowned 
Tea-adventurer,  carried  thefe  topics  ftill  farther.  He  en- 
deavoured to  prove  the  motion  made  by  Bell  to  be  a  vain 
device,  and  perilous  to  be  treated  of:  fince  it  tended  to 
the  derogation  of  the  prerogative  imperial^  which  who- 
ever fhould  attempt  fo  much  as  in  fancy,  could  not,  he 
faid,  be  otherwife  accounted  than  an  open  enemy.  For 
what  difference  is  there  between  faying,  that  the  queeri 
is  not  to  ufe  the  privilege  of  the  crown^  and  faying  that 
fhe  is  not  queen  ?  And  though  experience  has  fhewn  (a 
much  clemency  in  her  majefty,  as  might,  perhaps,  make 
the  fubjecls  forget  their  duty ;  it  is  not  good  to  fport  of 
venture  too  much  with  princes.  He  reminded  them  Of 
the  fable  of  the  hare,  who,  upon  the  proclamation,  -that 
all  horned  beafts  fhould  depart  the  court,  immediately 
fled,  left  his  ears  mould  be  conftrued  to  be  horns ;  and 
by  this  apologue  he  feems  to  infinuate,  that  even  thofe 
who  heard  or  permitted  fuch  dangerous  fpeeches,  would 
not  themfelves  be  entirely  free  from  danger.  He  defired 
them  to  beware*  left,  if  they  meddled  farther  with  thefe 
matters,  the  queen  might  look  to  her  own  power  ;  and 
finding  herfelf  able  to  fupprefs  their  challenged  liberty, 
and  to  exert  an  arbitrary  authority,  might  imitate  the 
example  of  Lewis  XI.  of  France,  who,  as  he  termed  ity 
delivered  the  crown  from  wardfhip  ?. 

Though  this  fpeech  gave  fome  difgiift,  no  body,  at 
the  time,  replied  any  thing,  but  that  Sir  Humphrey  mif- 
took  the  meaning  of  the  houfe.*  and  of  the  member  who 
made  the  motion  :  They  never  had  any  other  purpofe, 
than  to  reprefent  their  grievances,  in  due  and  feemly 
form,  unto  her  majefty.     But  in    a  fubfequent  debate^ 
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CHAP.  Peter  Wentworth,  a  man  of  a  fuperior  free  fpirit,  callech 
±s~\/~**t  that  fpecch  an  infult  on  the  houfe  ;  noted  Sir  Humphrey's 
I57I«  difpofition  to  flatter  and  fawn  on  the  prince;  compared* 
him  to  the  cameleonr  which  can  change  itfelf  into  all 
colours,  except  white ;  and  recommended  to  the  houfey 
a  due  care  of  liberty  of  fpeech ;  and  of  the  privileges  of 
parliament h.  It  appears,  on  the  whole,  that  the  motion, 
againfl:  the  exclufive  patent  had  no  effecT:.  Bell,  the 
member  who  firft  introduced  it,  was  fent  for  by  the  coun- 
cil, and  was  feverely  reprimanded  for  his  temerity.  He 
returned  to  the  houfe  with  fuch  an  amazed  countenance, 
that  all  the  members,  well  informed  of  the  reafon,  were 
ilruck  with  terror ;  and  during  fome  time,  no  one  durft 
rife  to  fpeak  of  any  matter  of  importance,  for  fear  of  giv- 
ing offence  to  the  queen  and  the  council.  Even  after  the 
fears  of  the  commons  were  fomewhat  abated,  the  mem- 
bers fpoke  with  extreme  precaution  ;  and  by  employing, 
moft  of  their  difcourfe  in  preambles  and  apologies,  they 
fhewed  their  confcious  terror  of  the  rod  which  hung  over 
them.  Wherever  any  delicate  point  was  touched,  though, 
ever  fo  gently  ;  nay  feemed  to  be  approached,  though  at 
ever  fo  great  a  diftance,  the  whifper  ran  about  the  houfe,. 
"  The  queen  will  be  offended  j  the  council  will  be  ex- 
"  tremely  difplcafcd  :"  And  by  thefe  furmizes  men  were 
warned  of  the  danger,  to  which  they  expofed  thcmielvt :s. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  the  patent,  which  the  queen  de- 
fended with  fuch  imperious  violence,  was  contrived  for 
the  profit  of  four  courtiers,  and  was  attended  with  the 
utter  ruin  of  (even  or  eitrht  thoufand  of  her  induilrious 

0 

fubjlCts  '. 

291b. May,  Thus,, every  thing,  which  pafTed  the  two  houfes,  was. 
extremely  refpccliul  and  fubmiflive ;  yet  did  the  queen 
think  it  incumbent  on  her,  at  the  conclufion  of  the  lli- 
lion,  to  check,  and  that  with  great  it-verity,  thofc  feeble 
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eirorts  of  liberty,  which  had  appeared  in  the  motions  and  chap. 
speeches  of  fome  members.     The  lord  keeper  told  the 
commons,  in  her  majefty's  name,  that,  though  the  ma-      *57* 
jority  of  the  lower  houfe  had  fhewn  themfelves,  in  their 
proceedings,  difcreet  and  dutiful,  yet  a  few  of  them  had 
tifcovered  a  contrary  character,  and  had  juftly  merited 
the  reproach  of  audacious,  arrogant,  and  prefumptuous  : 
Contrary  to  their  duty,  both  as  fubje<5ts  and  parliament- 
men,  nay- contrary  to  the  exprefs  injunctions  given  them 
from  the  throne  at  the  beginning  of  the  felTion  ;   injunc- 
tions, which   it  might  well  become  them  to  have  better 
attended  to  ;  they  had  prefumed  to  call  in  queftion  her 
majefty's  grants  and  prerogatives.     But  her  majefty  warns 
them,  that,  fince  they  will   thus  wilfully  forget  them- 
felves, they  are  otherwife  to  be  admonifhed  :    Some  other 
fpecies  of  correction  mull  be  found  for  them  ;    fince  nei- 
ther the  -commands  of  her  majefty,  nor  the  example  of 
their  wifer  brethren,  can  reclaim  their  audacious,  arro- 
gant, and   prefumptuous  folly,  by  which  they  are  thus 
led  to  meddle  with  what  novvife  belongs   to  them,  and 
what  lies  not  within  the  compafs  of  their  understanding  k. 
In  all  thefe  transactions  appears  clearly  the  opinion, 
which  Elizabeth  had  entertained  of  the  duty  and  autho- 
rity of  parliaments.     They  were  not  to  convafs  any  mat- 
ters of  (Lite  :    Still   lefs  were  they   to  meddle  with  the 
church.     Queftions  of  either  kind  were  tar  above  their 
reach,  and  were  appropriated  to  the  prince  alone,  or  to 
jhofe  councils  and  minifters,  with  whom  he  was  pleafed- 
to  entruft  them.     What  then  was   the  ornce  of  parlia- 
ments ?   They  might  give  directions  for  the  due  tanning 
of  leather,  or  milling  of  cloth  ;  for  the  preferyation  of 
pheafants   and   partridges ;  for  the  reparation  of  bridges 
tmd  highways  ;   for  the  punifhment  of  vagabonds  or  com- 
mon beggars.     Regulations  concerning  the  police  of  the 
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CHAP,  country  came  properly  under  their  inflection ;  and  the 
l_  -v-  _j  laws  of  this  kind,  which  they  prefcribed,  had,  if  not  a 
*57i«     greater 7  yet  a  more  durable  authority,  than  thofe  which 
were  derived  folely  from  the  proclamations  of  the  fove- 
reign.     Precedents  or  reports  could  fix  a  rule  for  decifions 
in  private  property,  or  the  punifhment  of  crimes ;  but  no 
alteration  or  innovation  in  the  municipal  law  could  pro- 
ceed from  any  other   fource  than   the  parliament;    nor 
would  the  courts  of  juftice  be  induced  to  change  their 
eftablifhed  practice  by  an  order  of  council.     But  the  moll 
acceptable  part   of  parliamentary   proceedings    was  the 
granting  of  fubfulics  ;  the  attainting  and  punifhing  of  the 
obnoxious  nobility,  or  any  minifter  of  ftate  after  his  fall ; 
the  countenancing  of  fuch   great  efforts  of  power,    as 
might  be  deemed  fomewhat  exceptionable,  when  they  pro- 
ceeded entirely  from  the  fovereign.     The  redrefs  of  grie- 
vances was  fometimes  promiicd  to  the  people  -    but  feldom 
could  have  place,  while  it  was  an  efrablifhed  rule,  that 
the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  muft  not  be  abridged,  or  fo 
much  as  queftioned  and  examined  in  parliament.     Even 
though  monopolies  and  exclufive  companies  had  already 
reached  an  enormous  height,  and  were  every  day  encreaf- 
ing,  to  the  deftrucYion  of  all  liberty,  and  extinction  of  all 
induftry  ;  it  was  criminal  in  a  member  to  propofe,  in  the 
mo  ft  dutiful  and  regular  manner,  a  parliamentary  appli- 
cation againft  any  of  them. 

These  maxims  of  government  were  not  kept  fecret  by 
Elizabeth,  or  fmoothed  over  by  any  fair  appearances  or 
plaufible  pretences.  They  were  openly  avowed  in  her 
fpeeches  and  meflages  to  parliament ;  and  were  accom- 
panied with  all  the  Haugh'tinefs,  nay  fometimes  bitternefs, 
of  exprenTon,  which  the  mcaneft  fervarit  could  look  for 
from  his  offended  mafter.  Yet  notwithstanding  this  con- 
duel,  Elizabeth  continued  to  be  the  moft  popular  love- 
ruga  that  ever  fwayed  the  icepter  of  England  ;  becaufe 

the 
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the  maxims  of  her  reio-n  were  conformable  to  the  princi-C  hap. 

XL. 

pies  of  the  times,  and  to  the  opinion,  generally  entertained  ■  _  — T-'  j 
with  regard  to  the  conftitution.  The  continued  en-  1S7l> 
croachments  of  popular  afTemblies  on  Elizabeth's  fuc- 
cefTors  have  fo  changed  our  ideas  in  thefe  matters,  that 
the  paflages  above  mentioned  appear  to  us  extremely  cu- 
rious, and  even  at  firft  furprifing  ;  but  they  were  fo  little 
remarked,  during  the  time,  that  neither  Camden,  though 
a  contemporary  writer,  nor  any  other  hiftorian,  has  taken 
any  notice  of  them.  So  abfolute,  indeed,  was  the  au- 
thority of  the  crown,  that  the  precious  fpark  of  liberty 
had  been  kindled,  and  was  preferved,  by  the  puritans 
alone  ;  and  it  was  to  this  fe£t,  whofe  principles  appear  fo 
frivolous  and  habits  fo  ridiculous,  that  the  Englifh  owe 
the  whole  freedom  of  their  constitution.  Actuated  by 
that  zeal  which  belongs  to  innovators,  and  by  the  cour- 
age which  enthufiafm  infpires,  they  hazarded  the  utmoil 
indignation  of  their  fovereign  ;  and  employing  all  their 
induftry  to  be  elected  into  parliament ;  a  matter  not  dif- 
ficult, while  a  feat  was  rather  regarded  as  a  burthen  than 
an  advantage  ';  they  firfl  acquired  a  majority  in  that  ai- 
fembly,  and  then  obtained  an  afcendant  over  the  church 
and  monarchy. 

The  following  were  the  principal  laws  enacted  this 
£flion.  It  was  declared  treafon,  during  the  life-time  of 
the  queen,  to  affirm,  that  fhe  fris  not  the  lawful  fove- 
reign, or  that  any  other  poffefTeu  a  preferable  title,  or  that 
fhe  was  a  heretic,  fchifmatic,  or  infidel,  or  that  the  laws 
and  ftatur.es  cannot  limit  and  determine  the  right  of  the 
crown  and  the  fucceflbr  thereof:  To  maintain  in  writing 
or  printing,  that  any  perfon,  except  the  natural  ifj'ue  of 
her  body,  is  or  ought  to  be  the  queen's  heir  or  fucceflbr, 
fubjected  the  perfon  and  all  his  abettors,  for  the  firfl  of- 

1  It  appeared  this  feflion,  that  a  bribe  of  four  pounds  ha-1  been  g-ven  to  a 
mayor  for  a  feat  in,  parliament.  D'Evves,  p.  1S1.  It  is  probable,  that  the 
member  had  no  other  view  than  the  privilege  o!"  being  free  from  arrefts. 
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C  H  A  P.  fence,  to  imprifonment  during  a  year,  and  to  the  forfei- 
ts -y—  __f  ture  of  half  their  goods  :  The  fecond  offence  fubjedled 
i571'  them  to  the  penalty  of  a  premunire  m.  This  law  was 
plainly  leveled  againft  the  queen  of  Scots  and  her  parti- 
sans; and  implied  an  avowal,  that  Elizabeth  never  in- 
tended to  declare  her  fucceffor.  It  may  be  noted,  that 
the  ufual.  phrafe  of  lawful  ijjlie,  which  the  parliament 
thought, indecent  towards  the  queen,  as  if  fhe  could  be 
fuppofed  to  have  any  other,  was  changed  into  that  of  na- 
tural ijfue.  But  this  alteration  was  the  fource  of  plea- 
fantry  during  the  time  -,  and  fome  perfons  fufpected  a 
deeper  defign,  as  if  Leicefter  intended,  in  cafe  of  the 
queen's  demife,  to  produce  fome  baffard  of  hio  own,  and 
affirm  that  he  was  her  offspring  n. 

It  was  alfo.  enacted,  that  whofaever  by  bulls  fhould 
publifh  abfolutions  or  other  refcripts  of  the  pope,  or 
fhould,  by  means  of  them,  reconcile  any  man  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  fuch  offenders,  as  well  as  thofe  who 
were  fo  reconciled,  fhould  be  guilty  of  treafon.  The 
penalty  of  a  premunire  wag  impofed  o.n  every  one  who 
imported  any  Jgnus  Del,  crucifix,  or  fuch  other  imple- 
ment of  fuperftition,  confecratcd.  by  the  pope  °.  The 
former  laws  againft  ufury,  were  enforced  by  a  new  fta- 
tute  p.  A  fupply  of  one  fubfidy  and  two  fifteenths  was 
granted  by  parliament,  The  queen,  as  fhe  was  deter- 
mined to  yield  to  them  none  of  her  power,  was  very  cau- 
tious of  afking  them  for  any  fupply.  She  endeavoured^ 
either  by  a  rigid  frugality  to  make  her  ordinary  revenues 
fufHce  for  the  neceffities  of  the  crown,  or  flic  employed, 
her  prerogative,  and  procured  money  by  the  granting  of 
patents,  monopolies,  or  by  fome  fuch  ruinous  exjv-* 
dient. 

Though  Elizabeth  poffeffed  fuch  uncontrouled  autho- 
rity over  her  parliaments,  and   fuch  extenfive  influence 

»"  13  Eliz.  c.  1,  n  C.imdenj  f.  4j6»  p  13  Eliz.  c.  2. 
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over   her    people ;    though  during  a  courfe  of  thirteen  CHAP. 

years,  fhe  had  maintained  the  public  tranquillity,  which  u. r-  _j 

was  only  interrupted  by  the  hafty  and  ill-concerted  infur-  I57,• 
rection  in  the  north  ;  fhe  was  ftill  kept  in  great  anxiety, 
and  felt  her  throne  perpetually  totter  under  her.  The 
violent  commotions,  excited  in  France  and  the  Low 
Countries,  as  well  as  in  Scotland,  feemed  in  one  view  to 
fecure  her  againfr.  any  difturbance  ;  but  they  ferved,  on 
more  reflection,  to  inftrucl:  her  in  the  danger  of  her  fitu- 
ation,  when  fhe  remarked,  that  England,  no  lefs  than 
thefe  neighbouring  countries,  contained  the  feeds  of  in- 
terline difcord  ;  the  differences  of  religious  opinion,  and 
the  furious  intolerance  and  animofity  of  the  oppofite  fec- 
taries. 

The  league,  formed  at  Bayonnc  in  156(3  for  the  ex- Civil  war? 
termination  of  the  proteftants,  had  not  been  concluded  l'q 
fecretly  but  intelligence  of  it  had  reached  Conde,  Co- 
ligni,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  hugonots  ;  and  find- 
ing, that  the  rneafures  of  the  court  agreed  with  their 
fufpicions,  they  determined  to  prevent  the  cruel  perfidy 
of  their  enemies,  and  to  flrike  a  blow  before  the  catholics 
were  aware  of  the  danger.  The  hugonots,  though  dif- 
perfed  over  the  whole  kingdom,  formed  a  kind  of  feparate 
empire  ;  and  being  clofelv  united,  as  well  by  their  reli- 
gious zeal,  as  by  the  dangers  to  which  they  were  perpe- 
tually expofed,  they  obeyed  with  entire  fubmiflion  the 
orders  of  their  leaders,  and  were  ready  on  every  fignal  to 
fly  to  arms.  The  king  and  queen  mother  were  living  in 
great  fecurity  at  Alonccaux  in  Brie ;  when  they  found 
themfelyes  lurroundid  by  prqteftant  troops,  which  had 
fecretly  marched  thither  from  all  quarters  ;  and  had  not 
a  body  of  Swifs  come  halliiy  to  their  relief,  and  conducted 
them  with  great  intrepidity  to  Paris,  they  muff,  have 
fallen,  without  refiitance,  into  the  hands  of  the  malcon- 
tents.    A  battle  was  aftery,wds  fought  in  the  plains  of 

St, 
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CHAP.  St.  Dennis  :  where,  though  the  old  conftable  Montmo- 

XL  " 

L  tms/Mmmj  rency,  the  general  of  the  catholics,  was  killed  combating 
W*n  bravely  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  the  hugonots  were 
finally  defeated.  Conde,  collecting  his  broken  troops, 
and  receiving  a  ftrong  reinforcement  from  the  German 
protcftants,  appeared  again  in  the  field  ;  and  laying  fiege 
to  Chatties,  a  place  of  great  importance,  obliged  the 
court  to  agree  to  a  new  accommodation. 

So  great  was  the  mutual  animofity  of  thofe  religionifts, 
that  even  had  the  leaders  on  both  fides  been  ever  fo  fin- 
ccrc  in  their  intentions  for  peace,  and  repofed  ever  fo 
much  confidence  in  each  other,  it  would  have  been  diffi- . 
cult  to  retain  the  people  in  tranquillity  ;  much  more, 
where  fuch  extreme  jealoufy  prevailed,  and  where  the 
court  employed  every  pacification  as  a  fnare  for  their  ene- 
mies. A  plan  was  laid  for  feizing  the  perfon  of  the 
prince  and  admiral  ;  who  narrowly  efcaped  to  Rochelle, 
and  fummoned  their  partizans  to  their  afliftance  °.  The 
civil  wars  were  renewed  with  greater  fury  than  ever,  and 
the  parties  became  {till  more  exafperated  againft  each 
other.  The  young  duke  of  Anjou,  brother  to  the  king, 
commanded  the  forces  of  the  catholics  ;  and  fought  in 
1569  a  great  battle  at  Jarnac  with  the  hugonots,  where 
the  prince  of  Conde  was  killed,  and  his  army  defeated. 
This  difcomfiturc,  with  the  lofs  of  fo  great  a  leader,  re- 
duced not  the  hugonots  to  defpair.  The  admiral  (till 
fupported  the  caufe  ;  and  having  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
protectants  the  prince  of  Navarre,  then  fixteen  years  of 
age,  and  the  young  prince  of  Conde,  he  encouraged  the 
party  rather  to  perifh  bravely  in  the  field,  than  ignomi- 
nioufly  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  He  collected 
fuch  numbers,  fo  determined  to  endure  every  extremity, 
that  he  was  enabled  to  make  head  againft  the  duke  of 

1  Davila,  lib,  4. 
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Anjou  ;  and  being  Strengthened  by  a  new  reinforcement c  H  a  p. 

of  Germans,  he  obliged  that  prince  to  retreat  and  to  di-  ^ _t 

vide  his  forces.  *57>« 

Coligni  then  laid  fiege  to  Poitiers  ;  and  as  the  eyes 
of  all  France  were  fixed  on  this  enterprize,  the  duke  of 
Guife,  emulous  of  the  renown,  which  his  father  had  ac- 
quired by  the  defence  of  Metz,  threw  himfelf  into  the 
place,  and  fo  animated   the  garrifon  by  his  valour  and 
conduit,  that  the  admiral  was  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege. 
Such  was  the  commencement  of  that  unrivaled  fame  and 
grandeur,    afterwards   attained    by  this   duke  of  Guife, 
The  attachment,  which  all  the  catholics  had  borne  to  his 
father,  was  immediately  transferred  to  the  fon  ;  and  men 
pleafed  themfelves  in  comparing  all  the  great  and  mining 
qualities,  which  feemed,  in  a  manner,  hereditary  in  that 
family.     Equal  in  affability,  in  munificence,  in  addreis, 
in  eloquence,  and   in  every  quality,  which  engages  the 
affeitions  of  men  j  equal  alfo  in  valour,  in  conduit,  in 
enterprize,  in  capacity  ;  there  feemed  only  this  difference 
between  them,  that  the  fon,  educated  in  more  turbulent 
times,  and  finding  a  greater  diflblution  of  all   law  and 
order,  exceeded  the  father  in  ambition  and  temerity,  and 
was  engaged  in  enterprizes   ftill  more  deftruitivc  to  the 
authority  of  his  fovcreign  and  to  the  repofe  of  his  native 
country. 

Elizabeth,  who  kept  her  attention  fixed  on  the  civil 
commotions  of  France,  was  nowife  pleafed  with  this  new 
rife  of  her  enemies,  the  Guifes  ;  and  being  anxious  for 
the  fate  of  the  protcftants,  whofe  interefts  were  connected 
with  her  own  r,  me  was  engaged,  notwithstanding  her 
averfion  from  all  rebellion,  and  from  all  oppofition  to  the 
will  of  the  fovereign,  to  give  them  fecretly  fome  aflift- 
ance.  Befides  employing  hpr  authority  with  the  Ger- 
man princes,  {he  lent  money  to  the  queen  of  Navarre, 

t  Haynes,  p,  471. 
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CHAP  and  received  fome  jewels  as  pledges  for  the  loan.     And 
k.^^^j  me  permitted  Henry  Champernon  to  levy,  and  tranfport 
J57''     over  into  France,  a  regiment  of  an   hundred  gentlemen 
voluntiers  ;  among  whom  Walter  Raleigh,  then  a  young 
man,  began  to  diftinguifh  himfelf,  in  that  great  fchool 
of  military  valour  s.     The  admiral,  conftrained   by  the 
impatience  of  his  troops,  and  by  the  difficulty  of  fubfift- 
ing  them,  fought  with  the  duke  of  Anjou  the  battle  of 
Moncontour  in  Poictou,  where  he  was  wounded  and  de- 
feated.    The  court  of  France,  notwithstanding  their  fre- 
quent experience  of  the  obftinacy  of  the  hugonots,  and 
the  vigour  of  Coligni,  vainly  flattered  themfelves,  that 
the  force  of  the  rebels  was  at  laft  finally  annihilated  ;  and 
they  neglected  farther  preparations,   againft  a  foe,  who, 
they  thought,    could    never    more    become    dangerous. 
They  were  furprized  to  hear,  that  this  leader  had  appear- 
ed, without  difrnay,  in  another  quarter  of  the  kingdom  ; 
bad  encouraged  the  young  princes,  whom  he  governed, 
to  equal  conftancy ;  had  affembled   an  army ;  had  taken 
the  field  ;  and  was  even  ftrong  enough  to  threaten  Paris. 
The  public  finances,  diminifhed  by  the  continued  difor- 
ders  of  the  kingdom,  and  waited  by   fo  many  fruitlefs 
military  enterprizes,  could  no  longer  bear  the  charge  of 
«  new  armament  j  and  the  king,  notwithstanding  his  ex- 
treme animofity  againft  the  hugonots,  was  obliged,  in 
1570,    to  conclude  an  accommodation   with    them,    to 
grant  them  a  pardon  for  all  pair  offences,  and   to  renew 
ihe  edicts  for  liberty  of  conference. 

Though  a  pacification  was  Seemingly  concluded,  the 
mind  of  Charles  was  no  wife  reconciled  \o  his  rebellious 
fubje&s.  ;  and  this  accommodation,  like  all  the  foregoing, 
was  nothing  but  a  fnare,  by  which  the  perfidious  court 
had  projected  to  deftroy  at  once,  without  danger,  all  its 
formidable  enemies.     As  the  two  young  princes,  the  ad- 

*  Camden,  ji.  4:3, 
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ynlral,  end  the  other  leaders  of  the  hugonots,  inflrucred  CHAP. 
by  part:  experience,  difcovered  an  extreme  diftruft  of  the  t_—v-iJ 
king's  intentions,  and  kept  themfelves  in  fecurity,  at  a  I57I« 
di  fiance,  all  poilible  artifices  were  employed  to  remove 
their  apprehenfions,  and  convince  them  of  the  fineerity 
of  the  new  counfels,  which  feemed  to  be  embraced.  The 
terms  of  the  peace  were  religioufly  obferved  to  them  ;  the 
toleration  was  ftriclly  maintained  j  all  attempts,  made  by 
the  zealous  catholics  to  infringe  it,  were  puniihed  with 
feverity  ;  offices,  and  favour's,  and  honours  were  bellow- 
ed on  the  principal  nobility  among  the  protef rants  ;  and 
the  king  and  council  every  where  declared,  that,  tired  of 
civil  diforders,  and  convinced  of  the  impoffibility  of 
forcing  men's  confeiences,  they  were  thenceforth  deter- 
mined to  allow  every  one  the  free  exercife  of  his  religion. 
Among  the  other  artifices,  employed  to  lull  the  pro- 
tefrants  into  a  fatal  fecurity,  Charles  affected  to  enter  into 
clofe  connections  with  Elizabeth;  and  as  it  feemed  not 
the  intereft  of  France  to  forward  the  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms  of  Great  Britain,  that  princefs  the  more  eafil y 
flattered  herfelf,  that  the  French  monarch  would  prefer 
her  friendfhip  to  that  of  the  queen  of  Scots.  The  bettes 
to  deceive  her,  propofals  of  marriage  were  made  her  with 
the  duke  of  Anjou  ;  a  prince  whofe  youth,,  beauty,  and 
reputation  for  valour  might  naturally  be  fuppofed  to  re- 
commend him  to  a  woman,  who  had  appeared  not  alto- 
gether infenfible  to  thefe  endowments.  The  queen 
immediately  founded  on  this  ofYer  the  project  of  deceiving 
the  court  of  France  ;  and  being  intent  on  that  artifice,  (he 
laid  herfelf  the  more  open  to  be  deceived.  Negociations 
were  entered  into  with  regard  to  the  marriage  :  terms  of 
the  contract  were  propofed  ;  difficulties,  {farted  and  re- 
moved; and  the  two  courts,  equally  infmcere,  though 
not  equally  culpable,  feemed  to  approach  every  day  nearer 
to  each  other  in  their  demands  and  conceflions,  The  great 

obitacle- 
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C  H  A  P.  obftacle  feemed  to  lie  in  adjufting  the  difference  of  reli- 

v^.^ ■,  gion;  becaufe  Elizabeth,  who  recommended  toleration  to 

1571'  Charles,  was  determined  not  to  grant  it  in  her  own  do- 
minions, not  even  to  her  hufband  ;  and  the  duke  of  Anjoii 
feemed  unwilling  to  fubmit,  for  the  fake  of  intereft,  to 
the  dishonour  of  an  apoftacy  l. 

The  artificial  politics  of  Elizabeth  never  triumphed  fo 
much  in  any  contrivances  as  in  thofe  which  were  con- 
joined with  her  coquetry;  and  as  her  character  in  this 
particular  was  generally  known,  the  court  of  France 
thought,  that  they  might,  without  danger  of  forming 
any  final  conclufion,  venture  the  farther  in  their  concef- 
flons  and  offers  to  her.  The  queen  alfo  had  other  motives! 
for  diffimulation.  Befides  the  advantage  of  difcouraging 
Mary's  partizans  by  the  profpecl:  of  an  alliance  between 
France  and  England,  her  fituation  with  Philip  demanded 
her  utmoft  vigilance  and  attention  ;  and  the  violent 
authority,  eftablifhed  in  the  Low  Countries,  made  her 
defirous  of  fortifying  herfelf  even  with  the  bare  appearance 
of  a  new  confederacy. 
.Aff.Mrs  of        The  theological  controverfies,  which  had  long  agitated 

the  Low      Europe,  had  from  the  beginning,  penetrated  into  the  Low 
Countries!  .  .-*■■•.  ... 

Countries  ;  and  as  thefe  provinces  maintained  an  exten- 

five  commerce,  they  had  early  received  from  every  king-  . 
dom,  with  which  they  correfponded,  a  tincture  of 
religious  innovation.  An  opinion  at  that  time  prevailed, 
which  had  been  zealoufly  propagated  by  priefts,  and 
implicitly  received  by  fovereigns,  that  herefy  was  clofely 
connected  with  rebellion,  and  that  every  great  or  violent 
alteration  in  the  church  involved  a  like  revolution  in  the 
ftate  and  civil  government.  The  forward  zeal  of  the 
reformers  v/ould  feldom  allow  them  to  wait  the  confent 
of  the  magiflrate  to  their  innovations  :   They  became  lefs 

t  Camden,    p.  4.33.      Davila,  lib.    5.      Digit's  C'.m;\e:e  Amb.'.fljdrry 
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dutiful  when  oppofed  and  punifhed  :  And  though  their c 
pretended  fpirit  of  reafoning  and  enquiry  was  in  reality1 
nothing  but  a  new  fpecies  of  implicit  faith,  the  prince 
took  the  alarm  ;  as  if  no  inftitutions  could  be  fecure  from 
the  temerity  of  their  refearches.  The  emperor  Charles, 
who  propofed  to  augment  his  authority  under  pretence  of 
defending  the  catholic  faith,  eafily  adopted  thefe  poli- 
tical principles  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  limited  preroga^ 
tive,  which  he  pofTefTed  in  the  Netherlands,  he  publifhed 
the  moft  arbitrary,  fevere,  and  tyrannical  edicts  againft 
the  proteftants  j  and  he  took  care  that  the  execution  of 
them  fhould  be  no  lefs  violent  and  fanguinary.  He  was 
neither  cruel  nor  bigotted  in  his  natural  difpofition;  yet 
an  hiftorian,  celebrated  for  moderation  and  caution,  has 
computed,  that,  in  the  feveral  perfecutions  promoted  by 
that  monarch,  no  lefs  than  an  hundred  thoufand  perfons 
perifhed  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner".  But  thefe 
fevere  remedies,  fo  far  from  anfwering  the  purpofes  in- 
tended, had  rather  ferved  to  augment  the  numbers  as  well 
as  zeal  of  the  reformers  ;  and  the  magiftrat.es  of  the  feveral 
towns,  feeing  no  end  of  thofe  barbarous  executions,  felt 
their  humanity  rebel  againft  their  principles,  and  declined 
any  farther  perfecution  of  the  new  doctrines. 

When  Philip  fucceeded  to  his  father's  dominions,  the 
Flemings  were  juftly  alarmed  with  new  apprehenfions  ; 
left  their  prince,  obferving  the  lenity  of  the  magiftrates, 
fhould  take  the  execution  of  the  edicts  from  fuch  remils 
hands,  and  mould  eftablim  the  inquifition  in  the  Low 
Countries,  accompanied  with  all  the  iniquities  and  bar- 
barities which  attended  it  in  Spain.  The  fevere  and  un- 
relenting character  of  the  man,  his  profefled  attachment 
to  Spaniih  manners,  the  inflexible  bigotry  of  his  princi- 

I 

u  Grotii  Anna],  lib.  I.  Father  Paul,  another  great  authority,  computes. 
in  a  paflage  above  cited,  that  50,000  perfons  were  put  to  death  in  the  Low 
Countries  alone, 
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CHAP.  p]es  .  a]]  thefc  circumftances  encreafed  their  terror :  And 
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y-r-v^w  when  he  departed  the  Netherlands,  with  a  declared  intent 
7S71'  tion  never  to  return,  the  difgufl  of  the  inhabitants  was 
extremely  augmented,  and  their  dread  of  thofe  tyrannical 
orders,  which  their  fovereign,  furrounded  with  Spanifh  mi- 
nifters,  would  iflue  from  his  cabinet  at  Madrid.  He  left 
the  dutchefs  of  Parma  governefs  of  the  Low  Countries ; 
and  the  plain  good  fenfe  and  good  temper  of  that  princefs, 
had  fhe  been  entrufted  with  the  fole  power,  would  have 
preferved  the  fubmiflion  of  thofe  opulent  provinces,  which 
were  loft  from  that  refinement  of  treacherous  and  barba- 
rous politics,  on  which  Philip  fo  highly  valued  himfelf. 
The  Flemings  found,  that  the  name  alone  of  regent 
remained  with  the  dutchefs;  that  Cardinal  Granville  en-> 
tirely  pofTefled  the  King's  confidence ;  that  attempts  were 
every  day  made  on  their  liberties ;  that  a  refolution  was 
taken  never  moxe  to  affemble  the  ftates ;  that  new 
bishopries  were  arbitrarily  erecled,  in  order  to  enforce  the 
execution  of  the  perfecuting  edicls ;  and  that  on  the 
whole,  they  muft  expecl:  to  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
a  province  under  the  Spanifh  monarchy.  The  difcontents 
of  the  nobility  gave  countenance  to  the  complaints  of  the 
gentry,  which  encouraged  the  mutiny  of  the  populace  ; 
and  all  orders  of  men  mowed  a  ftrong  difpofition  to  revolt. 
AfTociations  were  formed,  tumultuary  petitions  prefented, 
names  of  diftinction  afTumed,  badges  of  party  difplayed; 
and  the  current  of  the  people,  impelled  by  religious  zeal, 
and  irritated  by  feeble  refinance,  rofe  to  fuch  a  height, 
that,  in  feveral  towns,  particularly  in  Antwerp,  they  made 
an  open  invafion  on  the  eftablifhed  worfhip,  pillaged  the 
churches  and  monafterics,  broke  the  images,  and  com- 
mitted the  moil  unwarrantable  diforders. 

*The  wifer  part  of  the  nobility,  particularly  the  prince 
of  Orange,  and  the  counts  Egmont  and  Horn,  were 
alarmed  at  thefe  exceiles,  to  which  their  own  difcontents 
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had  at  firft  given  countenance  ;  and  feconding  the  wifdom  C  HA  p. 
of  the  governefs,  they  fupprefled  the  dangerous  infurrec-,_  _^_'  _f 
tions,  punimed  the  ringleaders,  and  reduced  all  the  pro-      i57J» 
vinces  to  a  ftate  of  order  and  fubtniflion.     But  Philip  was 
not  contented  with  the  re-eftablimment  of  his  ancient  au- 
thority :  He  confidered,  that  provinces,  fo  remote  from  the 
feat  of  government,  could  not  be  ruled  by  a  limited  pre- 
rogative; and  that  a  prince,  who  muff,  entreat  rather  than 
command,  v/ould  neceffarily,  when  he  refided  not  among 
the  people,  feel  every  day  a  diminution  of  his  power  and 
influence.     He  determined,  therefore,  to  lay  hold  of  the 
late  popular  diforders  as  a  pretence  for  entirely  abolifhing 
the  privileges  of  the  Low  Country  provinces ;  and  for 
ruling  them  thenceforth  with  a  military  and  arbitrary 
authority. 

In  the  execution  of  this  violent  defign,  he  employed  a 
man,  who  was  a  proper  instrument  in  the  hands  of  fuch 
a  tyrant.  Ferdinand  of  Toledo,  duke  of  Alva,  had  been 
educated  amidft  arms  ;  and  having  attained  a  confummate 
knowledge  in  the  military  art,  his  habits  led  him  to  tranf- 
fer  into  all  government  the  fevere  difcipline  of  a  camp, 
and  to  conceive  no  meafures  between  prince  and  fubject, 
but  thofe  of  rigid  command  and  implicit  obedience.  This 
general,  in  1568,  conducted  from  Italy  to  the  Low 
Countries  a  powerful  body  of  veteran  Spaniards;  and  his 
avov/ed  animofity  to  the  Flemings,  with  his  known  cha- 
racter, {truck  that  whole  people  with  terror  and  confter- 
nation.  It  belongs  not  to  our  fubjecl  to  relate  at  length 
thofe  violences,  which  Alva's  natural  barbarity,  lteeled 
by  reflection,  and  aggravated  by  infolence,  exercifed  on 
thofe  flourifhing  provinces.  It  fufnces  to  fay,  that  ail 
their  privileges,  the  gift  of  fo  many  princes,  and  the  in- 
heritance of  fo  many  ages,  were  openly  and  exprefsly 
abolifhed  by  edict ;  arbitrary  and  fanguinary  tribunals 
creeled;  the  counts  Egmont  2nd  Horn,  in  fpite  of  their 
Vol.  V.  O  ereat 
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G  *1 A  P'  great  merits  and   pad  fervices,  brought  to  the  fcaffbld' ; 

c— v— »j  multitudes  of  all  ranks  thrown   into  confinement,  and 
J 57*-      thence  delivered  over  to  the  executioner  :  And  notwith- 
standing the  peaceable   fubmilSon  cf  all  men,   nothing 
was  heard  of  but  confiscation,  imprifonment,  exile,   tor- 
ture, and  death. 

Elizabeth  was  equally  difplcafed  to  fee  the  progress 
of  that  fcheme,  laid  for  the  extermination  of  the  pro- 
tcftants,  and  to  obfcrve  the  erection  of  lb  <rreat  a  mill* 
tary  power,  in  a  ilate  fituated  in  fo  near  a  neighbour- 
hood. She  gave  protection  to  all  theFlemifh  exiles  who 
took  fheker  in  her  dominions  ;  and  as  many  of  thefe 
were  the  moft  induftrioas  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands-, 
and  had  rendered  that  country  celebrated  for  its  arts,  (he 
reaped  the  advantage  of  introducing  into  England  fome  ufe- 
ful  manufactures,  which  were  formerly  unknown  in  that 
kingdom.  Foreseeing  that  the  violent  government  of  Alva 
could  not  long  fubfiil  without  exciting  fome  commotion, 
me  ventured  to  commit  an  infult  upon  him,  which  (lie 
would  have  been  cautious  not  to  hazard  againft:  a  more 
eftablifhed  authority.  Some  Genoefe  merchants  had  en- 
gaged, by  contract  with  Philip,  to  tranfport  into  Flanders 
the  fum  of  four  hundred  thoufand  crowns  y  and  the  vef- 
fels,  on  which  this  money  was  embarked,  had  been  at- 
tacked in  the  Channel  by  fome  privateers  equipped  by  the 
French  Hugonots,  and  had  taken  fheltcr  in  Plymouth 
and  Southampton.  The  commanders  of  the  fhips  pre- 
tended, that  the  money  belonged  to  the  king  of  Spain  ; 
but  the  queen,  finding,  upon  enquiry,  that  it  was  the 
property  of  Genoefe  merchants,  took  poflemon  of  it  as  a 
loan  ;  and  by  that  means  deprived  the  duke  of  Alva  of 
this  rcfourcc  in  the  time  of  his  greatelt  neceflity.  Alva, 
in  revenge,  feized  all  the  Englilh  merchants  in  the  Low 
Countries,  threw  them  into  prifon,  and  confifcated  their 
tffe£ts.     The  queen  retaliated  by  a  like  violence  on  the 

Flemifh 
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Flemifh  and  Spanifh  merchants  ;    and  gave  all  the  Eng-  CHAT, 
lifli  liberty  to  make  reprizals  on  the  fubjects  of  Philip. 

These  differences  were  afterwards  accommodated  by 
treaty,  and  mutual  reparations  were  made  to  the  mer- 
chants :  But  nothing  could  repair  the  lofs,  which  fo 
well-timed  a  blow  inflicted  on  the  Spanifh  government  in 
the  Low  Countries.  Alva,  in  want  of  money,  and  dread- 
ing the  immediate  mutiny  of  his  troops,  to  whom  great 
arrears  were  due,  impofed  by  his  arbitrary  will  the  moft 
ruinous  taxes  on  the  people.  He  not  only  required  the 
hundredth  penny,  and  the  twentieth  of  all  immoveable 
goods  :  He  alfo  demanded  the  tenth  of  all  moveable 
goods  on  every  fale ;  an  abfurd  tyranny,  which  would 
not  only  have  defrroyed  all  arts  and  commerce,  but  even 
have  retrained  the  common  intercourfe  of  life.  The 
people  refufed  compliance  :  The  duke  had  recourfe  to 
his  ufual  expedient  of  hanging  :  And  thus  matters  came 
ftill  nearer  the  laft  extremity  between  the  Flemings  and 
the  Spaniards  w. 

All  the  enemies  of  Elizabeth,  in  order  to  revenge 
themfelves    for    her  infults,    had  naturally   recourfe  to 
one  policy,  the  fupporting  of  the  caufe  and  pretenfions 
of  the  queen  of  Scots  ;  and   Alva,  whofe  meafures  were 
ever  violent,  foon  opened  a  fecret  intercourfe  with  that 
princefs.     There  was  one  Rodol'phi,  a  Florentine  mer- 
chant, who  had  refided  about  fifteen  years  in  London, 
and  who,  while  he  conducted  his  commerce  in  England, 
had    managed    all  the   intrigues  of  the    court  of  Rome 
with  the  catholic  nobility  and  gentry  x.     He  had   been  NfW  con-, 
thrown  into  prifon  at  the  time  when  the  duke  of  Nor-  the-duke  of 
folk's   intrigues  with  Mary  had  been  discovered  ;  but  ei-  Nortolk> 
ther  no  proof  was  found  againlr.  him,  or  the  part  which 
he  had  acted,  was  not  very  /criminal  ■,  and  he  foon  after 

w  Bentivoglio,  part  I.  lib.  v.     Camden,  416,  x  Lefley,  p.  123, 
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CHAP,  recovered  his  liberty.  This  man,  zealous  for  the  catho- 
lic faith,  had  formed  a  fcheme,  in  concert  with  the 
Spanifh  ambaflfador,  for  fubverting  the  government,  by 
a  foreign  invafion  and  a  domeftic  infurre&ion  ;  and  when 
he  communicated  his  project,  by  letter,  to  Mary,  he 
found,  that,  as  fhe  was  now  fully  convinced  of  Eliza- 
beth's artifices,  and  defpaired  of  ever  recovering  her  au- 
thority, or  even  her  liberty,  by  pacific  mcafures,  fhe 
willingly  gave  her  concurrence.  The  great  number  of 
difcontented  catholics  were  the  chief  fource  of  their  hopes 
on  the  fide  of  England  ;  and  they  alfo  obfervedv  that 
the  kingdom  was,  at  that  time,  full  of  indigent  gentry^, 
chiefly  younger  brothers,  who,  having  at  prefent,  by  the 
late  decay  of  the  church,  and  the  yet  languishing  ftate 
of  commerce,  no  profpecl  of  a  livelihood  fuitable  to- 
their  birth,  were  ready  to  throw  themfelvcs  into  any 
defperate  enterprize  f.  But  in  order  to  infpire  life  and 
courage  into  all  thefe  malcontefltfe,  it  was  requifite,  that 
fome  great  nobleman  mould  pufi^imfelf  at  their  head  j 
and  no  one  appeared  to  Rodolphi,  and  to  the  bifhop  of 
Rofs,  who  entered  into  all  thefe  intrigues,  fo  proper, 
both  on  account  of  his  power  and  his  popularity,  as' the 
duke  of  Norfolk. 

This  nobleman,  when  releafed  from  confinement  in 
the  Tower,  had  given  his  promife,  that  he  would  drop. 
all  intercourfe  with  the  queen  of  Scots  z ;  but  finding 
that  he  had  loft,  and,  as  he  feared,  bevond  recovery, 
the  confidence  and  favour  of  Elizabeth,  and  being  Hill, 
in  fome  degree,  retrained  from  his  liberty,  he  was  tempt- 
ed, by  impatience  and  defpair,  to  violate  his  word,  and 
to  open  anew  his  correspondence  with  the  captive  prin- 
cefs  a.  A  promife  of  marriage  was  renewed  between 
them  ;  the  duke  engaged  to  enter  into  all  her  interefts,; 

y  Lefley,  p.  123.  »  FJayncs,  p.  571.  »   State  Trials, 
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and  as  his  remorfes  gradually  diminifhed  in  the  courfe  of  c  HA  p» 
-thefe  tranfaclions,  he  was  pufhed  to  give  his  confent  to  ^^ — j 
enterprizes  ftill  more  criminal.  Rodolphi's  plan  was,  J57*- 
that  the  duke  of  Alva  mould,  on  fome  other  pretence, 
afTemble  a  great  quantity  of  fhipping  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries ;  mould  tranfport  a  body  of  fix  thoufand  foot,  and 
.four  thoufand  horfe,  into  England  ;  mould  land  them  at 
Harwich,  where  the  duke  of  Norfolk  was  to  join  them 
with  all  his  friends.;  mould  thence  march  dire&ly  to  - 
London,  and  oblige  the  queen  to  fubmit  to  whatever 
conditions  the  confpiraters  mould  pleafe  to  impofe  upon 
her  b.  Norfolk  exprefled  his  alTent  to  this  plan ;  and 
.three  letters  in  confequence  of  it,  were  written  in  his 
name  by  Rodolphi,  one  to  Alva,  another  to  the  pope, 
and  a  third  to  the  king  of  Spain  ;  but  the  duke,  appre- 
henfive  of  the  danger,  refufed  to  fign  them  c.  He  only 
fent  to  the  Spanifh  ambafTador  a  fervant  and  confident, 
named  Barker,  as  well' to  notify  his  concurrence  in  the 
j>lan,  as  to  vouch  4&r  the  authenticity  of  thefe  letters  j 
and  Rodolphi,  having  obtained  a  letter  of  credence  from 
the  ambafTador,  proceeded  on  his  journey  to  Bruffels  and 
to  Rome.  The  duke  of  Alva  and  the  pope  embraced 
the  fcheme  with  aiacritv  :  Rodolphi  informed  Norfolk  of 
their  intentions  d  :  And  every  thing  feemed  to  concur  in 
forwarding  the  undertaking. 

Nor.folk,  notwithstanding  thefe  criminal  enter- 
prises., had  never  entirely  forgot  his  dutv  to  his  fove- 
re.gn,  his  country,  and  his  religion  ;  and  though  he  had 
-laid  the  plan  both  of  an  invafion  and  an  infurreotion,  he 
ftili  flattered  himfejf,  that  the  innocence  of  his  intentions 
would  jufrify  the  violence  of  his  meafures,  and  that,  as 
he  aimed  at  nothing  but  the  liberty  of  the  queen  of  Scots, 
and  obtaining  Elizabeth's  confent   to   his   marriage,  he 

b  I.eflev,  p.  155.     Sta's  Trbls    voj.  i.  p.  86,  87.  c   Lciley, 
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C  h  A  P-could  not  juftly  reproach  himfelf  as  a  rebel  and  a  traitor5. 

^_^ It  is  certain,  however,  that,  confidering  the  queen's  vi- 

*5?1'  gcur  and  fpirit,  the  fcheme,  if  faccefsful,  muft  finally 
have  ended  in  dethroning  her;  and  her  authority  was 
here  expofed  to  the  utmoft  danger. 

The  confpiracy  hitherto  had  entirely  cfcaped  the  vigi- 
lance of  Elizib.th,  and  that  of  fecretary  Cecil,  who 
now  bore  the  title  of  lord  Burleigh.  It  was  from  ano- 
ther attempt  of  Norfolk's,  that  they  fir  ft  obtained  a  hint, 
which,  being  diligently  traced,  led  at  laft  to  a  full  difco- 
vcry.  Mary  had  intended  to  fend  a  fum  of  money  to 
lord  Herries,  and  her  partizans  in  Scotland  ;  and  Nor- 
folk undertook  to  have  it  delivered  to  Bannifter,  a  fer- 
vant  of  his,  at  that  time  in  the  north,  who  was  to  find 
fome  expedient  for  conveying  it  to  lord  Herries  r.  He 
entrufted  the  money  to  a  fervant  who  was  not  in  the 
fecret,  and  told  him,  that  the  bag  contained  a  fum  of 
money  in  filver,  which  he  was  to  deliver  to  Bannifter 
with  a  letter:  But  the  fervant,  '^©nj-jcuir irig  from  the 
weight  and  fize  of  the  bag,  that  it  was  full  of  gold,  car- 
ried the  letter  to  Burleigh  ;  who  immediately  ordered 
Bannifter,  Barker,  and  Hicford,  the  duke's  fecretary,  to 
be  put  under  arrcir,  and  to  undergo  a  fevere  examina- 
tion. Torture  made  them,  confefs  the  whole  truth  ;  and 
as  Hicford,  though  ordered  to  burn  all  papers,  had 
•carefully  kept  them  concealed  under  the  mats  of  the 
tiuke's  chamber,  and  under  the  tiles  of  the  houfc,  full 
evidence  now  appeared  againft  his  mafter  ?.  Norfolk 
himfelf,  who  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  difcoveries 
made  by  his  fervants,  was  brought  before  the  council  j 
and  though  exhorted  to  atone  for  his  guilt  by  a  full  con- 
feffion,  he  perfiftcd  in  denying  every  crime,  with  which 

e  Lefley,  p.  i-,3.  f  I!>'d-   p.  169.      State  Trills,  vol.  i.   p.    g7. 
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lie  was  charged.     The  queen  always  declared,  that,  ifc  ** A  p» 
he  had  given   her   this   proof  of"  his  fincere  repentance,  <■■»-»,— ^ 
{he  would  have  pardoned  all  his  former  offences  b  ;  but      J57J« 
finding  him  obftinate,  fhe  committed  him  to  the  Tower, 
and  ordered  him  to  be  brought  to  his  trial.     The  bifhop 
of  Rofs   had,    on   fome    fufpicion,    been    committed    to 
cuftody  before  the  difcovery  of    Norfolk's    guilt ;    and 
every   expedient  was  employed   to   make  him  reveal  his 
fhare  in  the  confprracy.     He  at  firft  infilled   on  his  pri- 
vilege ;  but  he  was   told,  that,  as  his  niiftrcfs  was  no 
longer  a  fovereio-n,  he  would  not  be  regarded  as  an  am- 
baffador,  and  that,  even  if  that  character  were  allowed, 
it  did  not  warrant  hirn  in  conferring  againft  the  fovereign 
£t  whofe  court  he  rented  '.      As  he  ft  ill  refufed  to  an- 
fvver  interrogatories,  he  was  informed  of  the  confefiioii 
made  by  Norfolk's   fervants  ;  after  which  he  no  longer 
fcrupled  to  make  a  full  difcovery ;  and  his  evidence  put      1572. 
the  guilt  of  that  nobleman  beyond  all  queftion.     A  jury  I2th  raiu 
of  twenty-five  peers   unanimoufly  nailed   fentence  uponTllalor 

1   •  -r^  •    1  •  1  i-  Norfolk. 

him.  The  trial  was  quite  regular,  even  according  to 
the  ftricl  rules  obferved  at  prefent  in  thefe  matters  ;  ex- 
cept that  the  witnefles  gave  not  their  evidence  in  court, 
and  were  not  confronted  with  the  criminal  :  A  laudable 
practice,  which  was  not  at  that  time  obferved  in  trials  for 
high  treafon. 

The  queen  ftill  hefitated  concerning  Norfolk's  execu- 
tion ;  whether  that  fhe  was  really  moved  by  friendfhip 
and  compaUion  towards  a  peer  of  that  rank  and  merit,  or 
that,  affecting  the  praife  of  clemency,  fhe  only  put  on  the 
appearance  of  thefe  Sentiments.  Twice  ihe  figned  a  war- 
rant for  his  execution,  and  twice  revoked  the  fatal  fen- 
tence k  j  and  though  her  minifters  and  counfellors  pufhed  her 

h  Lefl'y,  p.  175.  i    Ibid.   p.  t3j.      Spotfwood.  !<   Carte, 
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C  H  A  P.  to  rigour,  fhe  ftill  appeared  irrefolute  and  undetermined. 

I    -  — lt_f  After  four  months  hefitation,  a  parliament   was  affem- 

x572r     bled  ;  and  the  commons  addrefled  her,  in  ftrong  terms, 

Hisexecu-  p  .  ■     . 

tion,  for    the  execution    of    the    duke  ;    a  fanction,    which, 

gch  May.  wjlen  ajjecj  to  ^g  greatnefs  and  certainty  of  his  guilt, 
would,  flie  thought,  juftify,  in  the  eyes  of  all  mankind, 
her  feverity  againft  that  nobleman.  Norfolk  died  with 
calmnefs  and  conftancy  ;  and  though  he  cleared  himfelf 
*<]  June,  of  any  difloyal  intentions  againft  the  queen's  authority, 
he  acknowledged  the  juftice  of  the  fentence,  by  which 
he  fufFered  s.  That  we  may  relate  together  afFairs  of  a 
like  nature,  we  fhall  mention,  that  the  earl  of  Northum- 
berland, being  delivered  up  to  the  queen  by  the  regent 
of  Scotland,  was  alfo,  a  few  months  after,  brought  to 
the  fcaft'old  for  his  rebellion. 

The  queen  of  Scots  was  either  the  occafion  or  the 
caufe  of  all  thcfe  difturbances  ;  but  as  fhe  was  a  fove- 
reign  princefs,  and  might  reafonably,  from  the  harfh 
treatment  which  fhe  had  met  with,  think  herfelf  en- 
titled to  ufe  any  expedient  for  her  relief,  Elizabeth  durft 
not,  as  yet,  form  any  refolution  of  proceeding  to  extre- 
mities againft  her.  She  only  fcnt  lord  Delawar,  Sir  Ralph 
Sadler,  Sir  Thomas  Bromley,  and  Dr.  Wilfon,  to  expo- 
ftulate  with  her,  and  to  demand  fatisfaciion  for  all  thofe 
parts  of  her  conduit,  which,  from  the  beginning  of  her 
life,  had  given  difpleafure  to  Elizabeth  :  Her  afTuming  the 
arms  of  England,  refuting  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  Edin- 
burgh, intending  to  marry  Norfolk  without  the  queen's 
content,  concurring  in  the  northern  rebellion  tt,  praclif- 
ing  with  Rodolphi  to  engage  the  king  of  Spain  in  an 
invafion  of  England  n,  procuring  the  pope's  bull  of  ex- 
communication, and  aUowing  her  friends  abroad  to  give 

1   Camden,  p.  440.     Strypr,  v^I.  ii.  /\pp.  p.;-;.  m   Digges,  f.  16, 
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her  the  title  of  queen  of  England.  Mary  juftified  herfelf  CHAP, 
from  the  feveral  articles  of  this  charge,  either  by  denying  .  1  _  _,. 
the  fails  imputed  to  her,  or  by  throwing  the  blame  on  >j72. 
others  °.  But  the  queen  was  little  fatisfied  with  her 
apology  ;  and  the  parliament  was  fo  enraged  againft  her, 
that  the  commons  made  a  direct  application  for  her  im- 
mediate trial  and  execution.  They  employed  fome  topics 
derived  from  practice,  and  reafon,  and  the  laws  of  na- 
tions ;  but  the  chief  flrefs  was  laid  on  pafTages  and  ex- 
amples from  the  Old  Teftament  p,  which,  if  conquered 
as  a  general  rule  of  conduct,  (an  intention  which  it  is 
unreafonable  to  fuppofe)  would  lead  to  confequences  de- 
ftrjctive  of  all  principles  of  humanity  and  morality. 
Matters  were  here  carried  farther  than  Elizabeth  intend- 
ed ;  and  that  princefs,  fatisfied  with  mewing  Mary  the 
difpofition  of  the  nation,  fent  to  the  houfe  her  exprefs 
commands  not  to  deal  any  farther  at  prefent  in  the  af- 
fair of  the  Scottifh  queen  "J.  Nothing  could  be  a  flronger 
proof,  that  the  puritanical  intereft  prevailed  in  the  houfe, 
than  the  intemperate  ufe  of  authorities  derived  from 
fcripture,  efpecially  from  the  Old  Teftament ;  and  the 
queen  was  fo  little  a  lover  of  that  feti,  that  fhe  was  not 
likely  to  make  any  conceflion  merely  in  deference  to  their 
folicitation.  She  {hewed,  this  feffion,  her  difapproba- 
tion  of  their  fchemes  in  another  remarkable  inftance. 
The  commons  had  pafTed  two  bills,  for  regulating  eccle- 
fiaftical  ceremonies  ;  but  me  -fent  them  a  like  imperious 
mefTage  with  her  former  ones  ;  and  by  the  terror  of  her 
prerogative,  {he  flopped  all  farther  proceeding  in  thoie 
matters  r. 

But  though  Elizr.beth  would  not  carry  matters  to 
fitch  extremities  againil  Mary,  as  were  recommended  by 
the  parliament,  fhe  was  alarmed  at  the  great  intereft  and 

*  Camden,  p,  442.  P   D'E^es,  p.  207,  20S,  f-'i,  1  Ibid, 
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€  h  a  P. the  reftlefs  fpirit  of  that  princefs,  as  well  as  her  clofe 
Lr_^_,_,  connections  with  Spain  ;  and  fhe  thought  it  neceffary 
JS7*'  both  to  encreafe  the  rigour  and  ftri£r.nefs  of  her  confine- 
ment, and  to  follow  maxims,  different  from  what  fhe 
had  hitherto  purfued,  in  her  management  of  Scotland  s. 
That  kingdom  remained  frill  in  a  ftate  of  anarchy. 
Scotch  af-  ^he  caffte  0f  Edinburgh,  commanded  by  Kirkaldy  of 
Grange,  had  declared  for  Mary  ;  and  the  lords  of  that 
party,  encouraged  by  his  countenance,  had  taken  poiTef- 
fion  of  the  capital,  and  carried  on  a  vigorous  war  againff, 
the  regent.  By  a  fudden  and  unexpected  inroad,  they 
feized  that  nobleman  at  Stirling;  but  finding  that  his 
friends,  fallying  from  the  cattle,  were  likely  to  refcue 
him,  they  inftantly  put  him  to  death.  The  earl  of  Marre 
was  chofen  regent  in  his  room  ;  and  found  the  fame  dif- 
ficulties to  encounter  in  the  government  of  that  divided 
country.  He  was  therefore  glad  to  accept  of  the  medi- 
ation, offered  by  the  French  and  Englifh  ambafTadors  ; 
and  to  conclude  on  equal  terms  a  truce  with  the  queen's 
party  f.  He  was  a  man  of  a  free  and  generous  fpirit, 
and  fcorned  to  fubmit  to  any  dependance  on  England  ; 
and  for  this  reafon  Elizabeth,  who  had  then  formed  inti- 
mate connexions  with  France,  yielded  with  lefs  reluct- 
ance to  the  folicitations  of  that  court,  ftill  maintained 
the  appearance  of  neutrality  between  the  parties,  and  al- 
lowed matters  to  remain  on  a  balance  in  Scotland".  But 
affairs  foon  after  took  a  new  turn  :  Marre  died  of  me- 
lancholy, with  which  the  diftrailed  ftate  of  the  country 
affected  him:  Morton  was  chofen  regent;  and  as  this 
nobleman  had  fccrctly  taken  all  his  meafures  with  Eliza- 
beth, who  no  longer  relied  on  the  friendfhip  of  the 
French  court,  fhe  refolved  to  exert  herfelf  more  effe£f,u- 
ally  for  the  fupport  of  that  party,  which  fhe  had  always 
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favoured.  She  fent  Sir  Henry  Killegrew  ambaflador  toC  HA  p. 
Scotland,  who  found  Mary's  partizans  fo  difcouragcd  by  ._,—  -  _j 
the  difcovery  and  punifhment  of  Norfolk's  confpiracy,  ,57a- 
that  they  were  glad  to  fubmit  to  the  king's  authority,  and 
accept  of  an  indemnity  for  all  pad  offences  x.  The  duke 
of  Chatelrault  and  the  earl  of  Huntley,  with  the  moft 
confiderable  of  Mary's  friends,  laid  down  their  arms  on 
thefe  conditions.  The  garrifon  alone  of  the  caftle  of 
Edinburgh  continued  refractory.  Kirkaldy's  fortunes 
were  defperate  ;  and  he  flattered  himfelf  with  the  hopes  of 
receiving  afliftance  from  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain, 
who  encouraged  his  obftinacy,  in  the  view  of  being  able, 
from  that  quarter,  to  give  difturbance  to  England. 
Elizabeth  was  alarmed  with  the  danger  ;  {he  no  more 
apprehended  making  an  entire  breach  with  the  queen  of 
Scots,  who,  (lie  found,  would  not  any  longer  be  amufed 
by  her  artifices;  fhe  had  an  implicit  reliance  on  Morton; 
and  fhe  faw,  that,  by  the  fubmiifion  of  all  the  confider- 
able nobilitv,  the  pacification  of  Scotland  would  be  an 
eafy,  as  well  as  a  moft  important  undertaking.  She  or- 
dered, therefore,  Sir  William  Drury,  governor  of  Ber- 
wic  to  march  with  fome  troops  and  artillery  to  Edinburgh, 
and  to  befiege  the  caftle  f.  The  garrifon  furrcndered  at 
difcretion  :  Kirkaldy  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  his 
countrymen,  by  whom  he  was  tried,  condemned,  and 
executed  :  Secretary  Lidington,  who  had  taken  part  with 
him,  died  foon  after,  a  voluntary  death,  as  is  fuppofed; 
and  Scotland,  fubmitting  entirely  to  the  regent,  gave 
not,  during  a  long  time,  any  farther  inquietude  to  Eli- 
zabeth. 

The  events,  which  happened  in  France,  were  not  foFrench  af- 
agreeable  to  the  queen's  interefts  and  inclinations.      The 
fallacious   pacifications,   which  had  been  fo  often  made 
with  the  hugonots,  gave  them  good  reafon  to  fufpeel:  the 

x  Spotfwood,  p.  a6S,  )'  Camden,  p,  449. 
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c  H  a  P.  prefent  intentions  of  the  court ;  and  after  all  the  other 
Lr_^^_^  leaders  of  that  party  were  deceived  into  a  dangerous  cre- 
»S7*.  dulity,  the  fagacious  admiral  ftill  remained  doubtful  and 
uncertain.  But  his  fufpicions  were  at  laft  overcome, 
partly  by  the  profound  diflimulation  of  Charles,  partly 
by  his  own  earneft  defire  to  end  the  miferies  of  France, 
and  return  again  to  the  performance  of  his  duty  towards 
his  prince  and  country.  He  confidered  befides,  that,  as 
the  former  violent  conduct,  of  the  court  had  ever  met  with 
fuch  fatal  fuccefs,  it  was  not  unlikely,  that  a  prince,  who 
had  newly  come  to  years  of  difcretion,  and  appeared  not 
to  be  rivetted  in  any  dangerous  animofities  or  prejudices, 
would  be  induced  to  govern  himfelf  by  more  moderate 
maxims.  And  as  Charles  was  young,  was  of  a  paffionate 
hafty  temper,  and  addicled  to  pleafure  %  fuch  deep  per- 
fidy fcemed  either  remote  from  his  character,  or  difficult 
and  aJmoft  impofTible  to  be  fo  uniformly  fupported  by 
him.  Moved  by  thefe  confiderations,  the  admiral,  the 
queen  of  Navarre,  and  all  the  hugonots  began  to  repofe 
themfelves  in  full  fecurity,  and  gave  credit  to  the  trea- 
cherous careffes  and  profefilons  of  the  French  court.  Eli- 
zabeth herfelf,  notwithftanding  her  great  experience  and 
penetration,  entertained  not  the  leail  diftruft  of  Charles's 
finccrity,  and  being  pleafed  to  find  her  enemies  of  the 
houfe  of  Guife  removed  from  all  authority,  and  to  obferve 
an  animofity  every  dr.y  growing  between  the  French  and 
nth  April.  Spanifh  monarchs,  me  concluded  a  defenfive  league  with 
the  former  %  and  regarded  this  alliance  as  an  invincible 
barrier  to  her  throne.  Widfmgham,  her  ambaftador,  fent 
her  over,  by  every  courier,  the  mo  ft  fat  is  factory  accounts 
of  the  honour,  and  plain-dealing,  and  fidelity  of  that 
perfidious  prince. 

The   better   to  blind   the  jealous  hugonots  and  draw 
their  leaders  into  the  fnare  prepared   for  them,   Charles 
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offered  his  fifter,  Margaret,  in  marriage  to  the  prince  of  c  H  A  p« 
Navarre ;  and  the  admiral,  with  all  the  confiderable  no-  v_— v~Lj 
bility  of  that  party,  had  come  to  Paris,  in  order  to  afiift  ,57i« 
at  the  celebration  of  thefe  nuptials,  which,  it  was  hoped, 
would  finally,  if  not  compofe  the  differences,  at  leaft  ap- 
peafe  the  bloody  animofity  of  the  two  religions.  The 
queen  of  Navarre  was  poifoned  by  orders  from  the  court; 
the  admiral  was  dangeroufly  wounded  by  an  affaffin  :  Yet 
Charles,  redoubling  his  diffimulation,  was  ftill  able  to 
retain  the  hugonots  in  their  fecurity  :  Till  on  the  evening H'^  Au»« 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  a  few  days  after  the  marriage,  the 
fignal  was  given  for  a  general  maffacre  of  thofe  religion- 
ifts,  and  the  king  himfelf  in  perfon  led  the  way  to  thefe 
affaflinations.  The  hatred,  long  entertained  by  the  Pa-  Mafocre  of 
irifians  againft  the  proteftants,  made  them  fecond,  without 
any  preparation,  the  fury  of  the  court ;  and  perfons  of 
every  condition,  age  and  fex,  fufpecled  of  any  propenfity 
to  that  religion,  were  involved  in  an  undiftinguimed  ruin. 
The  admiral,  his  fon-in-law  Teligni,  Soubize,  Roche- 
foucault,  Pardaillon,  Piles,  Lavardin  ;  men,  who,  during 
the  late  wars,  had  fignalized  themfelves  by  the  moft  he- 
roic actions,  were  miferably  butchered  without  refinance  ; 
the  ftreets  of  Paris  flowed  with  blood  ;  and  the  people, 
more  enraged  than  fatiated  with  their  cruelty,  as  if  re- 
pining that  death  had  faved  the  victims  from  farther  in- 
fult,  exercifed  on  their  dead  bodies  all  the  rage  of  the 
moft  licentious  brutality.  About  five  hundred  gentlemen 
and  men  of  rank  perifhed  in  this  maffacre  ;  and  near  ten 
thoufand  of  inferior  condition  b.  Orders  were  inftantly 
difpatched  to  all  the  provinces  for  a  like  general  execu- 
tion of  the  proteftants ;  and  in  Rouen,  Lyons,  and  many 
other  cities,  the  people  emulated  the  fury  of  the  capital. 
Even  the  murder  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  prince  of 
Conde  had  been  propofed  by  the  duke  of  Guife;   but 
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C  H  A  P.  Charles,  foftened  by  the  amiable  manners  of  the  king  of 

\^~y~^  Navarre,  and  hoping  that  thefe  young  princes  might  eafily 

157z'      be  converted   to  the  catholic  faith,  determined  to  fpare 

their  lives,  though   he  obliged   them   to   purchafe  their 

fafety  by  a  fceming  change  of  their  religion. 

Charles,  in  order  to  cover  this  barbarous  perfidy, 
pretended,  that  a  confpiracy  of  the  hugonots  to  feize  his 
perfon  had  been  fuddenly  detected  ;  and  that  he  had  been 
neceffitated,  for  his  own  defence,  to  proceed  to  this  fe- 
verity  againfr.  them.  He  fent  orders  to  Fenelon,  his  am- 
baflador  in  England,  to  afk  an  audience,  and  to  give 
Elizabeth  this  account  of  the  late  tranfadlion.  That  mi- 
ni fter,  a  man  of  probity,  abhorred  the  treachery  and  cru- 
elty of  his  court,  and  even  fcrupled  not  to  declare,  that 
he  was  now  afhamed  to  bear  the  name  of  Frenchman  c  ; 
vet  was  he  obliged  to  obey  his  orders,  and  make  ufe  of 
the  apology,  which  had  been  prefcribed  to  him.  He  met 
with  that  reception  from  all  the  courtiers,  which,  he  knew, 
the  conduct  of  his  matter  fo  well  merited.  Nothing  could 
be  more  awful  and  affecting  than  the  folemnity  of  his  au- 
dience. A  melancholy  forrow  fat  on  every  face:  Silence, 
as  in  the  dead  of  night,  reigned  through  all  the  chambers 
of  the  royal  apartment :  The  courtiers  and  ladies,  clad 
in  deep  mourning,  were  ranged  on  each  fide,  and  allowed 
him  to  pafs,  without  affording  him  one  falute  or  favour- 
able look  ;  till  he  was  admitted  to  the  queen  herfelf d. 
That  princefs  received  him  with  a  more  eafy,  if  not  a 
more  gracious  countenance;  and  heard  his  apology,  with- 
out difcovering  any  vifible  fymptoms  of  indignation.  She 
then  told  him,  that,  though,  on  the  firfr.  rumour  of  this 
dreadful  intelligence,  me  had  been  aftonifhed,  that  fo 
many  brave  men  and  loyal  fubjects,  who  refted  fecure  on 
the  faith  of  their  fovcreign,  mould  have  been  fuddenly 
butchered   in  fo  barbarous  a  manner ;  fhe  had  hitherto 
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fufpended  her  judgment,  till  farther  and  more  certain  c  ha  F. 
information  mould  be  brought  her  :  That  the  account,  v-^v-:>lj> 
which  he  had  given,  even  if  founded  on  no  miftake  or  ii?z- 
bad  information  ;  though  it  might  alleviate,  would  by  no 
means  remove  the  blame  of  the  king's  counfellors,  or 
juftify  the  ftrange  irregularity  of  their  proceedings:  That 
the  fame  force,  which,  without  refiftance,  had  maffacred 
fo  many  defencelefs  men,  could  eafily  have  fecured  their 
perfons,  and  have  referved  them  for  a  trial,  and  for  pu- 
nifhment  by  a  formal  fentence,  which  would  have  diftin- 
guifhed  the  innocent  from  the  guilty  :  That  the  admiral 
in  particular,  being  dangeroufly  wounded,  and  environed 
by  the  guards  of  the  king,  on  whofe  protection  he  feemed 
entirely  to  rely,  had  no  means  of  efcape,  and  might  furely, 
before  his  death,  have  been  convicted  of  the  crimes  im- 
puted to  him  :  That  it  was  more  worthy  of  a  fovereign 
to  referve  in  his  own  hands  the  fword  of  juftice,  than  to 
commit  it  to  bloody  murderers,  who,  being  the  declared 
and  mortal  enemies  of  the  perfons  accufed,  employed  it 
without  mercy  and  without  diftincTion  :  That  if  thefe 
fentiments  were  juft,  even  fuppofing  the  confpiracy  of 
the  proteftants  to  be  real ;  how  much  more  fo,  if  that 
crime  was  a  mere  calumny  of  their  enemies,  invented  for  , 
their  ruin  and  deitruclion  ?  That  if,  upon  enquiry,  the 
innocence  of  thefe  unhappy  viclims  fhould  afterwards  ap- 
pear, it  was  the  king's  duty  to  turn  his  vengeance  on  their 
defamers,  who  had  thus  cruelly  abufed  his  confidence,  had 
murdered  fo  many  of  his  brave  fubjects,  and  had  done 
what  in  them  lay  to  cover  him  with  infamy  and  dishonour ; 
And  that  for  her  part,  me  mould  form  her  judgment  of 
his  intentions  by  his  fubfequent  conduct;  and  in  the 
mean  time  mould  aft  as  defired  by  the  ambaflador,  and 
rather  pity  than  blame  his  matter  for  the  extremities,  to 
which  he  had  been  carried  e. 

-   I?lggC5j   a    24";  24** 
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Elizabeth  was  fully  fennble  of  the  dangerous  fitua- 
tion,  in  which  fhe  now  flood.  In  the  maffacre  of  Parisy 
J5"»-  flie  faw  the  refult  of  that  general  confpiracy,  formed  for 
the  extermination  of  the  protefiants  ;  and  flic  knew, 
that  flie  herfelf,  as  the  head  and  protectrefs  of  the  new 
religion,  was  expofed  to  the  utmoir.  fury  and  refentment 
of  the  catholics.  The  violence  and  cruelty  of  the  Spa- 
niards in  the  Low  Countries  was  another  branch  of  the 
fame  confpiracy ;  and  as  Charles  and  Philip,  two  princes 
nearly  allied  in  perfidy  and  barbarity,  as  well  as  in  bigo- 
try, had  now  laid  afide  their  pretended  quarrel,  and  had 
avowed  the  moil  entire  friendfhip  f,  fhe  had  reafon  as  foon 
as  they  had  appeafed  their  domeftic  commotions,  to  dread 
the  effects  of  their  united  counfels.  The  duke  of  Guife 
alfo  and  his  family,  whom  Charles,  in  order  to  deceive 
the  admiral,  had  hitherto  kept  at  a  diftance,  had  now  ac- 
quired an  open  and  entire  afcendant  in  the  court  of  France  ; 
and  fhe  was  fenfible,  that  thefe  princes,  from  perfonal  as 
well  as  political  reafons,  were  her  declared  and  implacable 
enemies.  The  queen  of  Scots,  their  near  relation  and 
clofe  confederate,  was  the  pretender  to  her  throne ;  and 
though  detained  in  cuftody,  was  actuated  by  a  refUefs 
fpirit,  and  befides  her  foreign  allies,  pcflefTed  numerous 
and  zealous  partisans  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  For 
thefe  reafons,  Elizabeth  thought  it  more  prudent  not  to 
rejecl:  all  commerce  with  the  French  monarch  ;  but  fliil 
to  Hften  to  the  profeflions  of  friendfhip  which  he  made 
her.  She  allowed  even  the  negociations  to  be  renewed 
for  her  marriage  with  the  duke  of  Alencon,  Charles's 
third  brother3  :  Thofe  with  the  duke  of  Anjou  had  al- 
ready been  broken  off".  She  fent  the  earl  of  Worcefter 
to  affiift  in  her  name  at  the  baptifm  of  a  young  princefs, 
born  to  Charles;  but  before  me  agreed  to  give  him  this 
laft  mark  of  condefcenfion,  fhe  thought  it  becoming  her 
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dignity,  to  renew  her  exprefiions  of  blame  and  even  of  de~  c  H  a  P, 
teftation  againft  the  cruelties,  exercifed  on  his  protectant  ^$j^j 
fu'bjects  h.     Meanwhile,  fne  prepared  herfelf  for  that  at-      r57*« 
tack,   which  feemed  to  threaten  her  from  the  combmed 
power  and  violence  of  the  Romanifts :  She  fortified  Portf- 
mouth,  put  her  fleet  in  order,   exercifed  her  militia,  cul- 
tivated popularity  with   her  fubjects,  acted  with  vigour 
for  the  further  reduction  of  Scotland  under  obedience  to 
the  young  king,  and  renewed  her  alliance  with  the  Ger- 
man princes,   who  were  no  lefs  alarmed  than  herfelf  at 
thefe  treacherous  and  fanguinary  meafures,  fo  univerfalry 
embraced  by  the  Catholics. 

But  though  Elizabeth  cautioufly  avoided  coming  to 
extremities  with  Charles,  the  greatelt  fecurity,  that  fne 
poffefled  againft  his  violence,  was  derived  from  the  diffi- 
culties, v/hich  the  obftinate  refinance  of  the  hugonots  ftill 

created  to  him.      Such  of  that  (eel  as  lived  near  the  fron-  French  af- 
fair-* 
tiers,  immediately,    on  the   mm  news  of  the   maflacres, 

fled  into  England,  Germany,  or  Switzerland;  where  they  /v^j, 
excited  the  companion  and  indignation  of  the  proteftantSj 
and  prepared  themfelves,  with  encreafed  forces  and  re- 
doubled zeal,  to  return  into  France,  and  revenge  the 
treacherous  flaughter  of  their  brethren.  Thofe  who  lived 
in  the  middle  of  the  kingdom,  took  fhelter  in  the  neareil 
garrifons  occupied  by  the  hugonots  ;  and  finding,  that 
they  could  repofe  no  faith  in  capitulations,  and  expect  no 
clemency,  were  determined  to  defend  themfelves  to  the 
laft  extremity.  The  feet,  which  Charles  had  hoped  at' 
one  blow  to  exterminate,  had  now  an  army  of  eighteen 
thoufand  men  on  foot,  and  poffefied  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom  above  a  hundred  cities,  eafties,  or  fortrefTes  l  • 
nor  could  that  prince  deem  him  fed  f  fecure  from  the  inva-- 
fion  threatened  him  by  all  the  other  prcteftants  in  Eurcnc. 
The  nobility  and  gentry  of  England  were  rouzed  to  fuch 
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C  H  A  P  a  pitch  of  refentment,  that  they  offered  to  levy  an  army  of 
i^v-nj  twenty-two  thoufand  foot  and  four  thoufand  horfe,  to  tran- 
iS7i>  fpoi  t  them  into  France,  and  to  maintain  them  fix  months 
at  their  own  charge  :  But  Elizabeth,  who  was  cautious  in 
her  meafures,  and  who  feared  to  inflame  farther  the  quar- 
rel between  the  two  religions  by  thefe  dangerous  crufades, 
refufed  her  confent,  and  moderated  the  zeal  of  her  futr- 
jects  k.  The  German  princes,  lefs  political  or  more  fe- 
cure  from  the  refentment  of  France,  forwarded  the  levies 
made  by  the  protectants ;  and  the  young  prince  of  Conde, 
having  efcaped  from  court,  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of 
thefe  troops,  and  prepared  to  invade  the  kingdom.  Th<r 
duke  of  Alencon,  the  king  of  Navarre,  the  family  of 
Montmorenci,  and  many  confiderable  men  even  among 
the  catholics,  difpleafed,  either  on  a  private  or  public  ac- 
count, with  the  meafures  of  the  court,  favoured  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  hugonots  ;  and  every  thing  relapfed  into 
confufion.  The  king,  inftead  of  repenting  his  violent 
*574>  counfels,  which  had  brought  matters  to  fuch  extremity, 
called  aloud  for  new  feverities  'j  nor  could  even  the  mor- 
tal diftemper  under  which  he  laboured,  moderate  the  rage 
and  animofity,  by  which  he  was  actuated.  He  diedwith- 
30th  May.  out  male  iffue,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years  ;  a  prince, 
whole  character,  containing  that  unufual  mixture  of  dif- 
fimulation  and  ferocity,  of  quick  refentment  and  un- 
relenting vengeance,  executed  the  greateft  mifchiefs,  and 
threatened  ftill  vvorle,  both  to  his  native  country  and  to 
all  Europe. 

Henry,  duke  of  Anjou,  who  had,  fome  time  before, 
been  elected  king  of  Poland,  no  fooner  heard  of  his  bro- 
ther's death,  than  he  haftened  to  take  pofleffion  of  the 
throne  of  France  ;  and  found  the  kingdom,  not  only  in- 
volved  in  the  greateft  prcfent  difordcrs,  but  expofed  to 
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infirmities,  for  which  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  prgvidec  H  A  P» 
any  fuitable  remedy.  The  people  were  divided  into  two  i^^^^j 
theological  factions,  furious  from  their  zeal,  and  mu-  J57S<. 
tually  enraged  from  the  injuries  which  they  had  commit- 
ted or  fuffered  ;  and  as  all  faith  had  been  violated  and 
moderation  banimed,  it  feemed  impracticable  to  form  any 
terms  of  compofition  between  them.  Each  party  had  de- 
Voted  itfelf  to  leaders,  whofe  commands  had  mere  autho- 
rity than  the  will  of  the  fovereign  ;  and  even  the  catholics, 
to  whom  the  king  was  attached,  were  entirely  conducted 
by  the  counfels  of  Guife  and  his  family.  The  religious 
connections  had,  on  both  fides,  fuperfeded  the  civil  ;  or 
rather  (for  men  will  always  be  guided  by  prefent  intereft) 
two  empires  being  fecretly  formed  in  the  kingdom,  every 
individual  was  engaged  by  new  views  of  interefr.  to  follow 
thofe  leaders,  to  whom,  during  the  courfe  of  pad  con- 
vulfions,  he  had  been  indebted  for  his  honours  and  pre*- 
ferment. 

Henry,  obferving  the  low  condition  of  the  crown,  had 
laid  a  fcheme  for  reftoring  his  own  authority,  by  acting 
as  umpire  between  the  parties,  by  moderating  their  dif- 
ferences, and  by  reducing  both  to  a  dependance  upon 
himfelf*  He  pofTefTcd  all  the  talents  of  diffimulation  re- 
quifite  for  the  execution  of  this  delicate  plan  ;  but  being 
deficient  in  vigour,  application,  and  found  underftanding, 
inftead  of  acquiring  a  fuperiority  over  both  factions,  he 
loft  the  confidence  of  both,  and  taught  the  partizans  of 
each  to  adhere  ftill  more  clofely  to  their  particular  lead- 
ers, whom  they  found  more  hearty,  cordial,  and  fincere? 
in  the  caufe  which  they  purfued.  The  hugonots  were  ^  * 
ftrengthened  by  the  acceffion  of  a  German  army  under 
the  prince  of  Conde  and  prince  Cafimir ;  but  much  more 
by  the  credit  and  perfonal  virtues  01  the  king  of  Navarre, 
who,  having  fled  from  court,  had  placed  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  that  formidable  party.     Henrv,  in  profecution  of 
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CHAP.  hjs  plan,  entered  into  a  compofition  with  them  ;  and  be- 

>^--,. _j  ing  defirous  of  preferving  a  balance  between  the  feels,  he 

IS76«  granted  them  peace  on  the  moft  advantageous  conditions. 
This  was  the  fifth  general  peace  made  with  the  hugonots ; 
but  though  it  was  no  more  fincere  on  the  part  of  the 
court  than  any  of  the  former,  it  gave  the  higheft  difguft 
to  the  catholics  ;  and  afforded  the  duke  of  Guile  the  de- 
fired  pretence  of  declaiming  againft  the  meafurcs,  and 
maxims,  and  conduct  of  the  king. 

That  artful  and  bold  leader  took  thence  an  occafion 
of  reducing  his  party  into  a  more  formed  and  regular 
body  ;  and  he  laid  the  firft  foundations  of  the  famous 
League,  which,  without  paying  any  regard  to  the  royal 
authority,  aimed  at  the  entire  fuppreflion  of  the  hugonots. 
Such  was  the  unhappy  condition  of  France,  from  the  paft 
feverities  and  violences  of  its  princes,  that  toleration  could 
no  longer  be  admitted  j  and  a  conceffion  for  liberty  of 
confeience,  which  would  probably  have  appeafed  the  re- 
formers, excited  the  moft  violent  refentment  and  animo- 
1577.  fity  in  the  catholics.  Henry,  in  order  to  divert  the  force 
of  the  league  from  himfelf,  and  even  to  elude  its  efforts 
againft  the  hugonots,  declared  himfelf  the  head  of  that 
feditious  confederacy,  and  took  the  field  as  leader  of  the 
Romanifts.  But  his  dilatory  and  feeble  meafurcs  disco- 
vered his  reluctance  to  the  undertaking  ;  and  after  fome 
unfuccefsful  attempts,  he  concluded  a  new  peace,  which, 
though  lefs  favourable  than  the  former  to  the  proteftants, 
gave  no  contentment  to  the  catholics.  Mutual  diffidence 
it i  1 1  prevailed  between  the  parties  ;  the  king's  moderation, 
was  fufpicious  to  both  ;  each  faction  continued  to  fortify 
itfelf  againft  that  breach,  which  thev  forefaw,  muft  fpce- 
dily  enfue  ;  theological  controverfy  daily  whetted  the  ani- 
mofity  of  the  feels ;  and  every  private  injury  became  the 
ground  of  a  public  quarrel. 

The 
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The  king,  hoping,  by  his  artifice  and  fubtlety,  to  C  H  A  P. 
allure  the  nation  into  a  love  of  pleafure  and  repofe,  was  ^^A^ 
himfelf  caught  in  the  fnare  ;  and  finking  into  difTolute-  J57s« 
nefs  and  indolence,  wholly  loft  the  efteem,  and,  in  a  great 
meafure,  the  affections  of  his  people.  Inftead  of  advan- 
cing fuch  men  of  character  and  ability,  as  were  neuters 
between  thefe  dangerous  factions,  he  gave  all  his  confi- 
dence to  young  agreeable  favourites,  who,  unable  to  prop 
his  falling  authority,  leaned  entirely  upon  it,  and  en- 
creafed  the  general  odium  a gain ft  his  administration. 
The  public  burthens,  encreafed  by  his  profufe  liberality, 
and  felt  more  heavy  on  a  difordered  kingdom,  became 
another  ground  of  complaint ;  and  the  uncontrouled  ani- 
mofity  of  parties,  joined  to  the  multiplicity  of  taxes,  ren- 
dered peace  more  calamitous  than  any  open  ftate  of  foreign 
or  even  domeftic  hostility.  The  artifices  of  the  king  were  ls'9>. 
too  refined  to  fucceed,  and  too  frequent  to  be  concealed  ; 
and  the  plain,  direct,  and  avowed  conduct  of  the  duke  of 
Guife  on  one  fide,  and  that  of  the  king  of  Navarre  on  the 
other,  drew  by  degrees  the  generality  of  the  nation  to 
devote  themfelves  without  referve  to  one  or  the  other  of 
thofe  great  leaders. 

The  civil  commotions  of  France  were  of  too  general 
importance  to  be  overlooked  by  the  other  princes  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  Elizabeth's  forefight  and  vigilance,  though 
fomewhat  reftrained  by  her  frugality,  led  her  to  take  fe- 
cretly  fome  part  in  them.  Befides  employing  on  all  oc- 
cafions  her  good  ofnces  in  favour  of  the  hugonots,  fhe 
had  expended  no  inconfiderable  fums  of  money  in  levying 
that  army  of  Germans,  which  the  prince  of  Conde  and 
prince  Cafimir  conducted  into  France  m  ;  and  notwith- 
ftanding  her  negociations  with  the  court,  and  her  pro- 
fefiions  of  amity,  fhe  always  conudered  her  own  interefts 
as  connected  with  the  profperity  of  the  French  proteflants 
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CHAP.  ancj  tnc  deprcfiiori  of  the  houfe  of  Guife.  Philip,  on  the 
l_  -y-  _■  other  hand,  had  declared  himfelf  protestor  of  the  league; 
1S79-  had  entered  into  the  clofeft  correfpondence  with  Guife  j 
and  had  employed  all  his  authority  in  fupporting  the  cre- 
dit of  that  factious  leader.  The  fympathy  of  religion, 
which  of  itfelf  begat  a  connection  of  intcrefts,  was  one 
confidcrable  inducement ;  but  that  monarch  had  alfo  in 
view,  the  fubduing  of  his  rebellious  fubjeils  in  the  Ne- 
therlands ;  who,  as  they  received  great  encouragement 
from  the  French  proteftants,  would,  he  hoped,  finally 
defpair  of  fuccefs,  after  the  entire  fuppreflion  of  their 
friends  and  confederates. 
Civil  wars  The  fame  political  views,  which  engaged  Elizabeth 
to  fupport  the  hugonots,  would  have  led  her  to  ainft  the 
diftrefted  proteftants  in  the  Low  Countries ;  but  the  mighty 
power  of  Philip,  the  tranquillity  of  all  his  other  domi- 
nions, and  the  great  force  which  he  maintained  in  thefe 
mutinous  provinces,  kept  her  in  awe,  and  obliged  her, 
notwithstanding  all  temptations  and  all  provocations,  to 
prefcrve  fome  terms  of  amity  with  that  monarch.  The 
Spanifh  ambaflador  reprefented  to  her,  that  many  of  the 
Elernifh  exiles,  who  infefted  the  feas,  and  preyed  on  his 
mafter's  fubjects,  were  received  into  the  harbours  of  Eng- 
land, and  were  there  allowed  to  difpofe  of  their  prizes  » 
and  by  thefe  remonftrances  the  queen  found  herfelf  under 
a  ncccility  of  denying  them  all  entrance  into  her  domi- 
nions. But  this  meafure  proved  in  the  ifiue  extremely 
prejudicial  to  the  intcrefts  of  Philip.  Thefe  defperate 
exiles,  finding  no  longer  any  poilibility  of  fubfiftance, 
were  forced  to  attempt  the  moft  perilous  enterprises  ;  and 
they  made  an  afTault  on  the  Brilic,  a  fea-port  town  in 
Holland,  where  they  met  with  fuccefs,  and,  after  a  fhort 
refiftancc,  became  mafters  of  the  place  n.  The  duke  of 
Alva  was  alarmed  at  the  danger  3  and  flopping  thofe  bloody 
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executions,    which  he   was    making  on  the  defencelefs  chap. 
Flemings,  he  haftened  with  his   army  to  extinguish  the  {Js~\'~\j 
flame,  which,  falling  on  materials  fo  well  prepared  for      ls'9* 
cornbuftion,  feemed   to  menace  a  general  conflagration. 
His  fears  foon  appeared  to  be  well  grounded.     The  peo- 
ple in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Brille,  enraged  by  that 
complication  of  cruelty,  oppreflion,    infolence,    ufurpa- 
tion,   and  perfecution,    under  which  they  and   all   their 
countrymen  laboured,  flew  to  arms  ;  and  in  a  few  days 
almofr.  the  whole  province  of  Holland  and  that  of  Zea- 
land had  revoked   from   the   Spaniards,  and  had  openly 
declared  againfl  the  tyranny  of  Alva.     This  event  hap- 
pened in  the  year  1572. 

William,  prince  of  Orange,  defcended  from  a  (o- 
vereign  family  of  great  luftxe  and  antiaxuity  in  Germany, 
inheriting  the  pofTefflons  of  a  fovereign  family  in  France, 
had  fixed  his  refidence  in  the  Low  Countries ;  and  on 
account  of  his  noble  birth  and  immenfe  riches,  as  well  as 
of  his  perfcnal  virtues,  was  univerfally  regarded  as  the 
greateft  fubjecl:,  that  lived  in  thofe  provinces.  He  had 
oppofed,  by  all  regular  and  dutiful  means,  the  progrefs  of 
the  Spaniih  ufurpations  ;  and  when  Alva  conducted  his 
army  into  the  Netherlands,  and  affumed  the  government, 
this  prince,  well  acquainted  with  the  violent  character  of 
the  man,  and  the  tyrannical  fpirit  of  the  court  of  Madrid, 
wifely  fled  from  the  danger  which  threatened  him,  and 
retired  to  his  paternal  eilate  and  dominions  in  Germanv. 
He  was  cited  to  appear  before  Alva's  tribunal,  was  con- 
demned in  abfence,  was  declared  a  rebel,  and  his  ample 
poiTeflions  in  the  Low  Countries  were  confifcated.  In 
revenge,  he  had  levied  an  army  of  proteflants  in  the  em- 
pire, and  had  made  fome  attempts  to  reftore  the  Flemings 
to  liberty  ;  but  was  ftill  repulfed  with  lofs  by  the  vigilance 
and  military  conduit  of  Alva,  and  by  the  great  bravery 
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C  H  A  P.  as  weu  as  difciplinc,  of  thofe  veteran  Spaniards  who  ferved 

{^^^^j  under  that  general. 
357?»  The  revolt  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  provinces  which 

the  prince  of  Orange  had  formerly  commanded,  and 
where  he  was  much  beloved,  called  him  anew  from  his 
retreat ;  and  he  added  conduct,  no  lefs  than  fpirit,  to 
that  obftinate  refiftance,  which  was  here  made  to  the 
Spaniih  dominion.  By  uniting  the  revolted  towns  into 
a  league,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  illustrious  com- 
monwealth, the  offspring  of  induftry  and  liberty,  whofe 
arms  and  policy  have  long  made  fo  fignal  a  figure  in  every 
tran  fact  ion  of  Europe.  He  inflamed  the  inhabitants  by 
every  motive,  which  religious  zeal,  refentmcnt,  or  love 
of  freedom  could  infpire.  Though  the  prefent  greatnefs 
of  the  S  pan  i{k  monarchy  might  deprive  them  of  all  courage, 
he  flill  flattered  them  with  the  concurrence  of  the  other 
provinces,  and  wich  afiiftance  from  neighbouring  ftates; 
and  he  exhorted  them,  in  defence  of  their  religion,  their 
liberties,  their  lives,  to  endure  the  utmoft  extremities  of 
war.  From  this  fpirit  proceeded  the  defperate  defence 
of  Harlem  ;  a  defence,  which  nothing  but  the  moft  con- 
fuming  famine  could  overcome,  and  which  the  Spaniards 
revenged  by  the  execution  of  more  than  two  thoufand 
of  the  inhabitants0.  This  extreme  feverity,  inftead  of 
finking  terror  into  the  Hollanders,  animated  them  by 
defpair ;  and  the  vigorous  refinance  made  at  Alcmaer, 
where  Alva  was  finally  repulfed,  mowed  them  that  their 
infolent  enemies  were  not  invincible.  The  duke,  finding 
at  laft  the  pernicious  effects  of  his  violent  counfels,  foli- 
cited  to  be  recalled  from  the  government :  Medina-celi, 
who  was  appointed  his  fucccflbr,  refufed  to  accept  the 
charge  :  Requeftns,  commendator  of  Caflile,  was  fent 
from  Italy  to  replace  Alvaj  and  this  tyrant  departed  from 

•  Eer.tivcdio,  lib.  7. 
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the  Netherlands  in  1754;  leaving  his  name  in  execration  chap. 
to  the  inhabitants,  and  boafting  in  his  turn,  that,  during  u— v — ^j 
the  courfe  of  five  years,  he  had  delivered  above  eighteen      '-S79, 
thoufand  of  thefe  rebellious  heretics  into  the  hands  of  the 
executioner  p. 

Requesens,  though  a  man  of  milder  difpofitions, 
could  not  appeafe  the  violent  hatred,  which  the  revolted 
Hollanders  had  conceived  againft  the  Spanifh  government; 
and  the  war  continued  as  obftinate  as  ever.  In  the  liege 
of  Leyden,  undertaken  by  the  Spaniards,  the  Dutch 
opened  the  dykes  and  fluices,  in  order  to  drive  them  from 
that  enterprize;  and  the  very  peafants  were  active  in 
ruining  their  fields  by  an  inundation,  rather  than  fall 
again  under  the  hated  tyranny  of  Spain.  But  notwith- 
standing this  repulfe,  the  governor  ftill  purfued  the  war ^ 
and  the  conteft,  feemcd  too  unequal  between  fo  mighty  a 
monarchy,  and  two  fmall  provinces,  however  fortified  by 
nature,  and  however  defended  by  the  defperate  refolution 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  prince  of  Orange,  therefore,  in 
1.575,  was  refolved  to  fue  for  foreign  affiftance,  and  to 
make  applications  to  one  or  other  of  his  great  neighbours, 
Henry  or  Elizabeth.  The  court  of  France  was  not  ex- 
empt from  the  fame  fpirit  of  tyranny  and  perfecution 
which  prevailed  among  the  Spaniards;  and  that  kingdom, 
torne  by  domeftic  diffenfions,  feemed  not  to  enjoy,  atpre- 
fent,  either  leifure  or  ability  to  pay  regard  to  foreign 
interests.  But  England,  long  connected,  both  by  com- 
merce and  alliance,  with  the  Netherlands,  and  now  more 
concerned  in  the  fate  of  the  revolted  provinces  by  fympathy 
in  religion,  feemed  naturally  interefted  in  their  defence  ; 
and  as  Elizabeth  had  juftly  entertained  great  jealoufy  of 
Philip,  and  governed  her  kingdom  in  perfect  tranquillity, 
hopes  were  entertained,  that  her  policy,  her  ambition,  or 
her  generofity,  would  engage  her  to  fupport  them  under 

P  Grotius,  libs  2. 
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CHAP,  their  prefent  calamities.     They  fent,  therefore,  a  folemn 

C— v-— /  embafly  to  London,  confifting  of  St.  Aldegonde,  Douza, 

>579-      Nivelle,    Buys,    and   Melfen ;    and  after  employing  the 

raoft  humble  fupplications  to  the  queen,  they  offered  her 

the  pofTeflion  and  fovereignty  of  their  provinces,  if  flic 

would  employ  her  pov/er  in  their  defence. 

There  were  many  ftrong  motives  which  might  impel 
Elizabeth  to  accept  of  fo  liberal  an  offer.  She  was  ap- 
prized of  the  injuries  which  Philip  had  done  her,  by  his 
intrigues  with  the  malcontents  in  England  and  Ire- 
land * :  She  was  difpleafed  to  fee  a  violent  and  military 
government  erected  in  her  neighbourhood  :  She  forefaw 
the  danger,  which  fhe  rauft  incur  from  a  total  prevalence 
of  the  catholics  in  the  Low  Countries  :  And  the  maritime 
fituation  of  thofe  provinces,  as  well  as  their  command  over 
the  great  rivers,  was  an  inviting  circumftance  to  a  nation 
like  the  Englifh,  who  were  beginning  to  cultivate  com- 
merce  and  naval  power.  But  this  princefs,  though 
magnanimous,  had  never  entertained  the  ambition  of 
making  conquefts,  or  gaining  new  acquifitions ;  and  the 
whole  purpofe  of  her  vigilant  and  active  politics  was  to 
maintain,  by  the  moft  frugal  and  cautious  expedients,  the 
tranquillity  of  her  own  dominions.  An  open  war  with 
the  Spanilh  monarchy  was  the  apparent  confequence  of 
her  accepting  the  dominion  of  thefe  provinces  ;  and  after 
taking  the  inhabitants  under  her  protection,  fhe  could 
never  afterwards  in  honour  abandon  them,  but,  however 
defperate  their  defence  might  become,  fhe  muft  embrace 
it,  even  farther  than  her  convenience  or  intereft  would 
permit.  For  thefe  reafons,  fhe  refufed,  in  pofitive  terms, 
the  fovereignty  proferred  her ;  but  told  the  ambaffadors, 
that,  in  return  for  the  good-will  which  the  prince  of 
Orange  and  the  States  had  fhown  her,  fhe  would  endea- 
vour to  mediate  an  agreement  for  them,  on  the  moft  Tea- 
's £>i£ges,  p.  73, 
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fonable  conditions  that  could  be  obtained  r.     She  fentC  HAP. 

XL 

accordingly  Sir  Henry  Cobham  to  Philip  ;  and  reprefent-  <__ _v  1  j 
cd  to  him,  the  danger  which  he  would  incur  of  lofing  »570« 
entirely  the  Low  Countries,  if  France  could  obtain  the 
leaft  interval  from  her  interline  diforders,  and  find  leifure 
lo  offer  her  protection  to  thofe  mutinous  and  difcontented 
provinces.  Philip  feemed  to  take  this  remonftrance  in 
good  part ;  but  no  accord  enfued,  and  war  in  the  Ne- 
therlands continued  with  the  fame  rage  and  violence  as 
before. 

It  was  an  accident  that  delivered  the  Hollanders  from 
their  prefent  defperate  fituation.  Requcfens,  the  gover- 
nor, dying  fuddenly,  the  Spanifh  troops,  difcontented 
for  want  of  pay,  and  licentious  for  want  of  a  proper  au- 
thority to  command  them,  broke  into  a  furious  mutiny  ; 
and  threw  every  thing  into  confufion.  They  facked  and 
pillaged  the  cities  of  Maeftricht  and  Antwerp,  and  exe- 
cuted great  {laughter  on  the  inhabitants  :  They  threaten- 
ed the  other  cities  with  a  like  fate  :  And  all  the  provinces, 
excepting  Luxembourg,  united  for  mutual  defence  againft 
their  violence,  and  called  in  the  prince  of  Orange  and  the 
Hollanders,  as  their  protectors.  A  treaty,  commonly 
called  the  Pacification  of  Ghent,  was  formed  by  common 
agreement ;  and  the  removal  of  foreign  troops,  with  the 
restoration  of  their  ancient  liberties,  was  the  object  which 
the  provinces  ftipulated  to  purfue.  Don  John  of  Auftria, 
natural  brother  to  Philip,  being  appointed  governor, 
found,  on  his  arrival  at  Luxembourg,  that  the  States  had 
fo  fortified  themfelves,  and  that  the  Spanifh  troops  were 
io  divided  by  their  fituation,  that  there  was  no  poilibility 
of  refiftance  ;  and  he  agreed  to  the  terms  required  of 
him.  The  Spaniards  evacuated  the  country ;  and  thefe 
provinces  feemed  at  laft  to  breathe  a  little  from  their  ca- 
lamities. 

f  Camden,  p.  453,  454, 
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But  it  was  not  cafy  to  fettle  entire  peace,  while  the 
thirft  of  revenge  and  dominion  governed  the  king  of 
'579>  Spain,  and  while  the  Flemings  were  fo  ftrongly  agitated 
with  refentment  of  paft,  and  fear  of  future  injuries.  The 
ambition  of  Don  John,  who  coveted  this  great  theatre 
for  his  military  talents,  engaged  him  rather  to  inflame 
than  appeafe  the  quarrel ;  and  as  he  found  the  flates  de- 
termined to  impofe  very  Uriel:  limitations  on  his  authority, 
he  broke  all  articles,  feized  Namur,  and  procured  the 
recall  of  the  Spanim  army  from  Italy.  This  prince,  en- 
dowed with  a  lofty  genius,  and  animated  by  the  profper- 
ous  fuccelTes  of  his  youth,  had  opened  his  mind  to  vaft 
undertakings ;  and  looking  much  beyond  the  conqueft  of 
the  revolted  provinces,  had  projected  to  efpoufe  the  queen 
of  Scots,  and  to  acquire  in  her  right  the  dominion  of  the 
Britiih  kingdoms  s.  Elizabeth  was  aware  of  his  inten- 
tions ;  and  feeing  now,  from  the  union  of  all  the  pro- 
vinces, a  fair  profpecl:  of  their  making  a  long  and  vigo- 
rous defence  againft  Spain,  fhe  no  longer  fcrupled  to 
embrace  the  protection  of  their  liberties,  which  feemed  fo 
intimately  connected  with  her  own  fafety.  After  fend- 
ing them  a  fum  of  money,  about  twenty  thoufand 
pounds,  for  the  immediate  pay  of  their  troops,  ihe  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  them  ;  in  which  fhe  ftipulated  to 
afiift  them  with  five  thoufand  foot  and  a  thoufand  horfe, 
at  the  charge  of  the  Flemings  ;  and  to  lend  them  a  hun- 
dred thoufand  pounds,  on  receiving  the  bonds  of  fome 
of  the  moll  confiderable  towns  of  the  Netherlands,  for 
her  repayment  within  the  year.  It  was  farther  agreed, 
that  the  commander  of  the  Englifh  army  mould  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  council  of  the  States  ;  and  nothing  be 
determined  concerning  war  or  peace,  without  prcvioufly 
informing  the  queen  or  him  of  it ;  that  they  mould  enter 
into  no  league  without  her  confent ;  that  if  any  difcord 

»  Camden,  p.  466.     Grotius,  lib,  iii. 
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arofe  among  themfelves,  it  fhould  be  referred  to  her  ar-  CHAP. 
bitration  ;  and  that,  if  any  prince,  on  any  pretext,  fhould  \^ryt-s^f 
attempt  hoftilities   againft  her,  they  fliould  fend  to  her      J579' 
afiiftance  an  army  equal  to  that  which  fhe  had  employed 
in  their  defence.     This  alliance  was  figned  on  the  7th  of 
January,   1578  r. 

One  confiderable  inducement  to  the  queen  for  entering 
into  treaty  with  the  States,  was  to  prevent  their  throw- 
ing themfelves  into  the  arms  of  France  ;  and  fhe  was  de- 
firous  to  make  the  king  of  Spain  believe,  that  it  was  her 
fole  motive.  She  reprefented  to  him,  by  her  ambafTador, 
Thomas  Wilkes,  that  hitherto  fhe  had  religioufly  acled 
the  part  of  a  good  neighbour  and  ally;  had  refufed  the 
fovereignty  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  when  offered  her; 
had  advifed  the  prince  of  Orange  to  fubmit  to  the  king ; 
and  had  even  accompanied  her  counfel  with  menaces,  in 
cafe  of  his  refufal.  She  perfevered,  fhe  faid,  In  the  fame 
friendly  intentions  ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  it,  would  venture 
to  interpofe  with  her  advice  for  the  compofure  of  the  pre- 
fent  differences  :  Let  Don  John,  whom  fhe  could  not 
but  regard  as  her  mortal  enemy,  be  recalled-;  let  fome 
other  prince,  more  popular,  be  fubfHtuted  in  his  room  ; 
let  the  Spanifh  armies  be  withdrawn  ;  let  the  Flemings' 
be  reftored  to  their  ancient  liberties  and  privileges  :  And 
if,  after  thefe  conceffions,  they  were  ftill  obflinate  not  to 
return  to  their  duty,  fhe  promifed  to  join  her  arms  with 
thofe  of  the  king  of  Spain,  .and  force  them  to  compli- 
ance. Philip  difTembled  his  refentment  againd  the 
queen  ;  and  flill  continued  to  fupply  Don  John  with 
money  and  troops.  That  prince,  though  once  repulfed 
at  Rimenant,  by  the  valour  of  the  Englifh  under  Norris, 
and  though  oppofed,  as  well  by  the  army  of  the  States 
as  by  prince  Cafimir,  who  had  conducted  to  the  Low 
Countries  a  great  body  of  Germans,  paid  by  the  queen, 

.  *  Camden,  p.  466* 
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CHAP,  gained  a  great  advantage  over  the  Flemings  at  Gemblours ; 

f_  -v i  but  was  cut  off  in  the  midft  of  his  profperity  by  poifcn^ 

*579-  given  him  fecretly,  as  was  fufpecled,  by  orders  from  Phi-* 
lip,  who  dreaded  his  ambition*  The  prince  of  Parma 
fuccesded  to  the  command  ;  who,  uniting  valour  and 
clemency,  negociation  and  military  exploits,  made  great 
progrefs  againft  the  revolted  Flemings,  and  advanced  the 
prcgrefs  of  the  Spaniards  by  his  arts,  as  well  as  by  his 
arms. 

During  thefe  years,  while  Europe  was  almoft  every 
where  in  great  commotion,  England  enjoyed  a  profound 
tranquillity ;  owing  chiefly  to  the  prudence  and  vigour 
of  the  queen's  adminiftration,  and  to  the  wife  precautions, 
which  fhe  employed  in  all  her  meafures.  By  fupporting 
the  zealous  proteftants  in  Scotland,  fhe  had  twice  given 
them  the  fuperiority  over  their  antagonifrs,  had  clofely 
connected  their  interefts  with  her  own,  and  had  procured 
herfclf  entire  fecurity  from  that  quarter,  whence  the  moft 
dangerous  invafions  could  be  made  upon  her.  She  favv 
in  France  her  enemies,  the  Guifes,  though  extremely 
powerful,  yet  counterbalanced  by  the  hugonots,  her  zea- 
lous partizans  ;  and  even  hated  by  the  king,  who  was 
jealous  of  their  reftlefs  and  exorbitant  ambition.  The 
bigotry  of  Philip  gave  her  juft  ground  of  anxiety  ;  but 
the  fame  bigotry  had  happily  excited  the  moft  obftinate 
oppofition  among  his  own  fubjecls,  and  had  created  him 
enemies,  whom  his  arms  and  policy  were  not  likely  foon 
to  fubdue.  The  queen  of  Scots,  her  antagonift  and 
rival,  and  the  pretender  to  her  throne,  was  a  prifoner  in 
her  hands  j  and  by  her  impatience  and  high  fpirit  had 
been  engaged  in  practices,  which  afforded  the  queen  a 
pretence  for  rendering  her  confinement  more  rigorous, 
and  for  cutting  off  her  communication  with  her  partizans 
in  England. 

Religion  was  the  capital  pcint,  on  which  depended 
all  the  political  tranfactions  of  that  age  -}  and  the  queen's 

conduct 
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conduct  in  this  particular,  making  allowance  for  the  pre-  c  hap. 
vailing  prejudices  of  the  times,  could  fcarcely  be  aecufed  ^_._  -'  j 
©f  feverity  or  imprudence.  She  eftablifhed  no  inquifition  J579- 
into  men's  bofoms  :  She  impofed  no  oath  of  fuprernacy, 
except  on  thofe  who  received  truft  or  emolument  from 
the  public  :  And  though  the  exercife  of  all  religion  but 
the  eflablifhed  was  prohibited  by  ftatute,  the  violation  of 
this  law,  by  faying  mafs,  and  receiving  the  facrament, 
in  private  houfes,  was,  in  many  inftances,  connived  at  u  j 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  catholics,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  her  reign,  fhewed  little  reluctance  againft  going 
to  church,  or  frequenting  the  ordinary  duties  of  public 
worfhip.  The  pope,  fenfible  that  this  practice  would 
by  degrees  reconcile  all  his  partizans  to  the  reformed 
religion,  haftened  the  publication  of  the  bull,  which 
excommunicated  the  queen,  and  freed  her  fubjects  from, 
their  oaths  of  allegiance  ;  and  great  pains  were  taken  by 
the  erniffaries  of  Rome,  to  render  the  breach  between  the 
two  religions  as  wide  as  poflible,  and  to  make  the  fre- 
quenting of  protectant  churches  appear  highly  criminal 
in  the  catholics  w.  Thefe  practices,  with  the  rebellion, 
which  enfued,  encreafed  the  vigilance  and  feverity  of  the 
government ;  but  the  Romanifts,  if  their  condition  were 
compared  with  that  of  the  Nonconformifts  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  with  their  own  maxims  where  they  domineer- 
ed, could  not  juftly  complain  of  violence  or  perfecu- 
tion. 

The  queen  appeared  rather  more  anxious  to  keep  a 
ftrict  hand  over  the  puritans  ;  who,  though  their  preten- 
fions  were  not  fo  immediately  dangerous  to  her  authority, 
feemed  to  be  actuated  by  a  more  unreafonable  obftinacy„ 
and  to  retain  claims,  of  which,  both  in  civil  and  ecclefi- 
aftical  matters,  it  was,  as  yet?  difficult  to  difcern  the  full 

u  Camden,  p.  459.  w  Waliingham's  Letter  in  Burnet,  vol.iL 

p,  418.    Cabala,  p,  40$. 
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C  *xf  P*  ^coPe  anc^  intention.  Some  fecret  attempts  of  that  feci 
c— .y-. «jto  eftablifh.  a  feparate  congregation  and  discipline,  had 
i579«  Deen  carefully  reprefTed  in  the  beginning  of  this  reign  x  ; 
and  when  any  of  the  eftablifhed  clergy  difcovered  a  ten- 
dency to  their  principles,  by  omitting  the  legal  habits  or 
ceremonies,  the  queen  had  fhewn  a  determined  refolution 
to  punifli  them  by  fines  and  deprivation  /  :  Though  her 
orders  to  that  purpofe  had  been  frequently  eluded,  by  the 
protection  which  thefe  Sectaries  received  from  fome  of  her 
moft  considerable  courtiers. 

But  what  chiefly  tended  to  gain  Elizabeth  the  heart's 
of  her  Subjects,  was,  her  frugality,  which,  though  car- 
ried fometimes  to  an  extreme,  led  her  not  to  amaSs  trea- 
sures, but  only  to  prevent  impofitions  upon  her  people, 
who  were  at  that  time  very  little  accuftomed  to  bear  the 
burthens  of  government.  By  means  of  her  rigid  cecono- 
myr  file  paid  all  the  debts  which  fhe  found  on  the  crown, 
with  their  full  intereft;  though  fome  of  thefe  debts  had 
been  contracted  even  during  the  reign  of  her  father z. 
Some  loans,  which  fhe  had  exacted  at  the  commence- 
ment of  her  reign,  were  repaid  by  her ;  a  practice  in  that 
age  fomewhat  unufual a :  And  fhe  eftablifhed  her  credit 
on  fuch  a  footing,  that  no  fovereign  in  Europe  could 
more  readily  command  any  fum,  which  the  public  exi- 
gencies might  at  any  time  require  b.  During  this  peace- 
able and  uniform  government,  England  furnifhes  few 
materials  for  hiftory ;  and  except  the  fmall  part  which 
Elizabeth  took  in  foreign  tranfacfions,  there  fcarcely 
palled  any  occurrence,  which  requires  a  particular  detail. 
A  parlia-  The  moft  memorable  event  in  this  period  was  a  feflion 
ment'  of  parliament,  held  on  the  8th  of  February,  1576  ; 
where  debates  were  ftarted,  which  may  appear  fomewhat 

x  Strype's  Life  cf  Parker,  p.  34a.     Ibid.  Life  of  Grinda!,  p.  315. 

y  HryKn,  p.  165,  166.  *  D'Ewcs,  p.  245.     C.imJen,  p.  44& 

a  D'Ewes,  p.  246.  k  Ibid.  p.  245. 
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curious  and  jfincular.     Peter  Wen tworth,  a  puritan, fcvho  CHAP, 
had  fignalized  himfelf  in  former  parliaments,   by  his  free,  _  _  _'  _j 
and  undaunted  fpirit,  opened  this  feffioii  with  a  premedi-      1S79- 
tated  harangue,  which  drew  on  him  the  indignation  of 
the  houfe,  and  gave  great  offence  to  the  queen  and  the 
minifters;     As  it  feems  to  contain  a  rude  (ketch  of  thofe 
principles  of  liberty,  which  happily  gained  afterwards  the 
afcendant  in  England,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give, 
in  a  few  words,  the  fubfrance  of  it.     He  premifed,  that 
the  very  name  of  liberty  is  fwect ;  but  the  thing  itfelf  is 
precious  beyond  the  moft  ineftimable  treafure  :   And  that 
it  behoved  them  to  be  careful,  left,  contenting  themfelves 
with  the  fweetnefs  of  the  name,  they  forego  the  fubffance, 
and   abandon  what  of  all   earthly  pofleffions  was  of  the 
higheft  value  to  the  kingdom.     He  then  proceeded  to  cb- 
ferve,  that  freedom  of  fpeech  in  that  houfe,  a  privilege 
fo  ufeful  both  to  fovcreign  and  fubje£f,  had  been  formerly 
infringed  in  many  efrential  articles,  and  was,  at  prefent, 
expofed   to    the    moft    imminent   danger :    That  it   was 
ufual,    when    any   fubject   of   importance  was  handled, 
efpecially  if  it  regarded   religion,    to  furmize,  that  thefe 
topics  were  difagreeable  to  the  queen,  and  that  the  far- 
ther proceeding  in  them  would  draw  down  her  indigna- 
tion upon  their  temerity:    That  Solomon  had  juftly  af- 
firmed the  king's  difpleafure  to  be  a  mefTenger  of  death  ; 
and  it  was  no  wonder  if  men,  even  though  urged  by  mo- 
tives of  confeience  and  duty,  fhould  be  inclined  to  ftop 
fhort,  when  they  found  themfelves  expofed  to  fo  fevere  a 
penalty  :   That  by  the  employing  of  this  argument,  the 
houfe  was  incapacitated  from  ferving  their  country,  and 
even  from  ferving  the  queen  herfelf ;  whofe  ears,  befiCged 
by  pernicious  flatterers,  were  thereby  rendered  inacceffible 
to  the  moft  falutary  truths  :    That  it  was  a  mockery  to 
call  an  affembly  a  parliament,  and  yet  deny  it  that  privi- 
lege, which  was   fo  eflential  to   its   being,  and  without 
Vol.  V.  Q_  which 
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CHAP.  wh}ch  jt  niuft  degenerate  into  an  abject  fchool  of  fervi  * 
c — v— - -J  lity  and  diffimulation  :  That  as  the  parliament  was  the 
*579'  great  guardian  of  the  laws,  they  ought  to  have  liberty  to- 
difcharpe  their  truft,,  and  to  maintain  that  authority^ 
whence  even  kings  themfelves  derive  their  being  :  That, 
a  king  was  conftituted  fuch  bylaw,  and  though  he  was. 
not  dependant  on  man,  yet  was  he  fubordinate  to  God 
and  the  law,  and  was  obliged  to  make  their  prefcriptions, 
not  his.  own  wil!y  the  ruJe  of  his  conduct  :  That  even, 
his  commiffion,  as  God's  vicegerent,  enforced,  inftead  of 
loofening,  this  obligation  ;  fince  he  was  thereby  inverted 
with  authority  to  execute  on  earth  the  will  of  God,, 
which  is  nothing  but  law  and  juftice  :  That  though  thefe. 
furmizes  of  difpleafmg  the  queen  by  their  proceedings, 
had  impeached,  in  a  very  effential  point,  all  freedom  of 
fpeech,  a  privilege  granted  them  by  a  fpecial  law;  yet 
was  there  a  more  crcprefs  and  more  dangerous  invafion 
made  en  their  liberties,  by  frequent  mefiages  from  the 
throne  :  That  it  had  become  a  practice,  when  the  houfe. 
was  entering  on  any  queftion,  either  ecclehaftical  or 
civil,  to  bring  an  order  from  the  queen,  inhibiting  them 
abfolutely  from  treating  of  fuch  matters,,  and  debarring 
them  from  all  farther  difcuflion  of  thefe  momentous  arti- 
cles. That  the  prelates,  emboldened  by  her  royal  pro- 
tection, had  affumed  a  decifive  power  in  all  queftions  of 
religion,  and  required  that  every  one  fhould  implicitly 
fubmit  his  faith  to  their  arbitrary  determinations:  That 
the  love,  which  he  bore  his  fovereign,  forbade  him  to- 
be  iilent  under  fuch  abufes,  or  to  facrifke,  on  this  im- 
portant occafion,  his  duty  to  fervile  flattery  and  complai- 
sance:  And  that,  as  no  earthly  creature  was  exempt  from 
fault,  fo  neither  was  the  queen  herfelf ;  but  in  impofing 
this  fervitude  on  her  faithful  commons,  had  committed  a 
great,  and  even  dangerous,  fault  againft  herfelf  and  the 
whole  realm  c. 

«  D'Ewes,  p.  236,  237,  &c 
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It  is  eafy  to  obfervc,  from  this  fpeech,  that,  in  thofe  chap. 
dawnings  of  liberty,  the  parliamentary  ftyle  was  ftill  crude  v^_^_l^j 
■and  unformed  ;  and  that  the  proper  decorum  of  attacking  i579« 
minifters  and  counfellors,  without  interefting  the  honour 
of  the  crown,  or  mentioning  the  perfon  of  the  fovereign, 
was  not  as  yet  entirely  eflablifhed.  The  commons  ex^- 
prefTed  great  difpleafure  at  this  unufual  licence  :  They 
fequeftered  Wentworth  from  the  houfe,  and  committed 
him  prifoner  to  the  ferjeant  at  arms.  They  even  ordered 
him  to  be  examined  by  a  committee,  confiding  of  all 
thofe  members  who  were  alfo  members  of  the  privy-coun- 
cil ;  and  a  report  to  be  next  day  made  to  the  houfe. 
This  committee  met  in  the  ftar-chamber,  and  wearing 
the  afpect  of  that  arbitrary  court,  fumrr.oned  Wentworth 
to  appear  before  them,  and  anfwer  for  his  behaviour. 
But  though  the  commons  had  difcovered  fo  little  delicacy 
or  precaution,  in  thus  confounding  their  own  authority 
with  that  of  the  fear- chamber  j  Wentworth  better  under- 
stood the  principles  of  liberty,  and  refufed  to  give  theie 
counfellors  any  account  of  his  conduct  in  parliament, 
till  he  were  fatisfied,  that  they  acted,  not  as  members  of 
the  privy-council,  but  as  a  committee  of  the  houfe  d. 
He  jultified  himfelf  by  pleading  the  rigour  and  hardfhip 
of  the  queen's  meiTages  ;  and  notwithifanding  that  the 
committee  fhewed  him,  by  inftances  in  other  reigns,  that 
the  practice  of  fending  fuch  meflages  was  not  unprece- 
dented, he  would  not  agree  to  exprefs  any  forrow  cr 
repentance.  The  ifliie  of  the  affair  was,  that,  after  a 
month's  confinement,  the  queen  lent  to  the  commons, 
informing  them,  that,  from  her  fpecial  grace  and  favour, 
fhe  had  reftored  him  to  his  liberty  and  to  his  place  in  the 
houfe  e.  By  this  feeming  lenity,  fhe  indirectly  retained 
the  power,  which  fhe  had  aflumed,  of  imprifoning  the 
members,  and  obliging  them   to  anfwer  before  her  for 

*  D'Ewc?,  p.  z\i.  e   Ibid,  p,  2^4. 
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C  *vf  P"  their  conduct  in  parliament.  And  Sir  Walter  Mildmay 
c——^—-/ endeavoured  to  make  the  houfe  fenfible  of  her  MajeftyV 
*S79>  goodnefs,  in  Co  gently  remitting  the  indignation,  which 
fhe  might  juftly  conceive  at  the  temerity  of  their  mem- 
ber :  But  he  informed  them,  that  they  had  not  the  liberty 
of  fpeaking  what  and  of  whom  they  pleafed  ;  and  that  in- 
difcreet  freedoms,  ufed  in  that  houfe,  had,  both  in  the 
prcfent  and  foregoing  ages,  met  with  a  proper  chaftife- 
ment.  He  warned  them,  therefore,  not  to  abufe  farther 
the  queen's  clemency  ;  left  fhe  be  conftraincd,  contrary 
to  her  inclination,  to  turn  an  unfuccefsful  lenity  into  a 
neceffary  feverity  \ 

The  behaviour  of  the  two  houfes  was,  in  every  other 
refptel,  equally  tame  and  fubmiflive.  Inftead  of  a  bill, 
which  was  at  firrc  introduced  •',  for  the  reformation  of 
the  church,  they  were  contented  to  prefent  a  petition  to 
her  majcily  for  that  purpofe  :  And  when  fhe  told  them, 
that  me  would  give  orders  to  her  bifhops,  to  amend  all 
abufes,  and  if  they  were  negligent,  (he  would  herfelf,  by 
her  fupreme  power  and  authority  over  the  church,  give 
f  uch  redrefs  as  would  entirely  fatisfy  the  nation  ;  the  par- 
liament willingly  acquiefced  in  this  fovereign  and  per- 
emptory decifion  h. 

Though  the  commons  fhewed  fo  little  fpirit  in  oppos- 
ing the  authority  of  the  crown,  they  maintained,  this 
fdTion,  their  dignity  againft  an  encroachment  of  the 
peers,  and  would  not  agree  to  a  conference,  which,  they 
thought,  was  dcfircd  of  them  in  an  irregular  manner. 
They  acknowledged,  however,  with  all  humblcncfs, 
(fuch  was  their  cxpreflion)  the  fuperiority  of  the  lords  ; 
They  only  refufed  to  give  that  houfe  any  reafon  for  their 
proceedings;  and  allerted,  that,  where  they  altered  a  bill 
lent  them  by  the  peers,  it  belonged  to  them  to  dative  a 
conference,  not  to  the  upper  houfe  to  require  it  '. 


f  D'Ewcs,  p.  2^9, 
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The  commons  granted  an  aid  of  one  fubfidy  and  twoc  hap, 

fifteenths.     Mildmay,  in  order  to  fatisfy  the  houfe  con-  ^ J^j 

cerning  the  reafonablenefs  of  this  grant,  entered  inio  a  *5J9* 
detail  of  the  queen's  paft  expences  in  fupporting  the  go- 
vernment, and  of  the  encreafing  charges  of  the  crown, 
from  the  daily  encreafe  in  the  price  of  all  commodities. 
He  did  not,  however,  forget  to  admonifh  them,  that  they 
were  to  regard  this  detail  as  the  pure  effect  of  the  queen's 
condefcenfion,  fince  fhe  was  not  bound  to  give  them  any 
account  how  fhe  employed  her  treafure  k. 

*  D'Ewej,  p.  246, 
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CHAP.     XLI. 

Affairs  of  Scotland Spanijh  affairs Sir  Fran- 
cis Drake A  parliament Negotiations  of 

marriage  with  the  duke   of  Anjou Affairs  of 

Scotland Letter  of  queen  Mary  to  Elizabeth 

•. Conspiracies    in  England A  parliament 

The  ecclefiaftical    commiffiqn ■  Affairs  of 

the  how  Countries Hoflilities  with  Spain. 

C  h  a  P.  ^T^HE  greateftand  moft  abfolute  fccurity,  that  Eliza- 

XLI.         J3_       beth    enjoyed  during  her  whole  reign  never  ex- 

go      empted  her  from  vigilance  and  attention  ;  but  the  fcene 

began  now  to  be  more  overcaft,  and  dangers  gradually 

multiplied  on -her  from  more  than  one  quarter. 

_ .     ,         The  earl  of  Morton  had  hitherto  retained  Scotland  in 

Affairs  or 

Scotland,     ftrift  alliance  with  the  queen,  and  had  alfo  reflored  do- 
medic  tranquillity  to  that  kingdom  :   But  it  was  not  to  be 
expedied,  that  the  factitious  and  legal  authority  of  a  re- 
gent would  long  maintain  itfelf  in  a  country  unacquainted 
with  law  and  order  ;  where  even  the  natural  dominion  of 
hereditary  princes  fo  often  met  with  oppofition  and  con- 
troul.     The  nobility  began  anew  to  break  into  factions  : 
The  people  were  difgufted  with  fome  inftances  of  Morton's 
avarice  :   And  the  clergy,  who  complained  of  farther  en- 
croachments on  their  narrow  revenue,  joined  and  encreaf- 
eJ  the  difepntent  of  the  other  orders.     The  regent  was 
fenfible  of  his  dangerous  fituation  ;  and  baying  dropped 
remons,  as  if  he  were  willing  or  defirous 
;n,  th  ien  of  the  opp:  ,  favourites  of 

I  hold  of  this  conceffion,  and  required 
i  he  feemed  fo  frankly  to  oiler  them. 

James 
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fames  was  at  this  time  but  eleven  years  of  age:  vet  Mor-  c   H  A  'J- 

ton,  having  fecured  himfelf,   as  he  imagined,  by  a  gene-  < _^.-^_j 

ral  pardon,  refigned  his  authority  into  the  hands  of  the  I;  ° 
king,  who  pretended  to  conduct,  in  his  own  name, 
the  administration  of  the  kingdom.  Th?  regent  retired 
from  the  government,  and  feemed  to  employ  himfelT  en- 
tirely in  the  care  of  his  domeftic  affairs  ;  but  eit-. 
with  this  tranquillity,  which  appeared  infipid  after  the 
agitations  of  ambition,  or  thinking  it  time  to  throw  ofF 
diflimulation,  he  came  again  to  court ;  acquired  an 
cendant  in  the  council ;  and  though  he  refumed  not  the 
title  of  regent,  governed  with  the  fame  authority  as 
•before.  The  oppofite  party,  after  holding  feparate  con- 
ventions, took  to  arms,  on  pretence  of  delivering  their 
prince  from  captivity,  and  reftoring  him  to  the  free  ex- 
ercife  of  his  government  :  Queen  Elizabeth  interpofed 
by  her  ambaflador,  Sir  Robert  Bowes,  and  mediated  an 
agreement  between  the  factions  :  Morton  kept  pofTefiion 
■of  the  government ;  but  his  enemies  were  numerous  and 
■vigilant,  and  his  authority  feemed  to  become  every  daj- 
more  precarious. 

The  count  d'Aubigney,  of  the  houfe  of  Lenox, 
coufin-german  to  the  king's  father,  had  been  born  and 
educated  in  France  :  and  beino-  a  young  man  of  good 
addrefs  and  a  fweet  difpofition,  he  appeared  to  the  duke 
of  Guife  a  proper  inurument  for  detaching  James  from 
the  Englifh  interefr,  and  connecting  him  with  his  mother 
and  her  relations.  He  no  fooner  appeared  at  Stirling, 
"where  James  reflded,  than  he  acquired  the  affections  of 
the  young  monarch  :  and  joining  his  interefts  with  thofe 
of  James  Stuart  of  the  houfe  of  Ochiltree,  a  man  of 
profligate  manners,  who  had  acquired  the  king's  favour, 
he  employed  himfelf,  under  the  appearance  of  play  and 
amufement,  in  Lnftilling  into  the  tender  mind  of  the 
prince  new  fentiments  of  politics  and  government.      Ha 

Q^  4  reprefented 
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C   ym  r*  rePre^*ented  to  him  the  injuftice  which  had  been  done  to 

fe „ — ^j  Mary  in  her  deposition,  and  made  him  entertain  thoughts, 

i5io-  either  of  refigning  the  crown  into  her  hands,  or  of  aflb- 
ciatrng  her  with  him  in  the  adminiftration  '.  Elizabeth, 
alarmed  at  the  danger,  which  might  enfue  from  the  pre- 
valence of  this  intereft  in  Scotland,  fent  anew  Sir  Ro- 
bert Bowes  to  Stirling  ;  and  accuflng  d'Aubigney,  now 
created  earl  of  Lenox,  of  an  attachment  to  the  French, 
warned  James  againft  entertaining  fuch  fufpicious  and 
dangerous  connexions".  The  king  excuf^d  himfelf,  by 
Sir  Alexander  Hume  his  ambafTador  ;  and  Lenox,  find- 
ing that  the  queen  had  openly  declared  again,  ft  him,  was 
further  confirmed  in  his  intention  of  overturning  the 
Englifn  imercft,  and  particularly  of  ruining  Morton, 
who  was  regarded  as  the  head  of  it.  That  nobleman 
was  arrcfted  in  council,  accufed  as  an  accomplice  in  the 
late  king's  murder,  committed  to  prifon,  brought  to, 
trial,  and  condemned  to  fuffcr  as  a  traitor.  He  confefl'ed, 
that  Bothwel  had  communicated  to  him  the  defign,  had 
pleaded  Mary's  content,  and  had  defired  his  concurrence; 
but  he  denied,  that  he  had  ever  expreiled  any  approbation 
of  that  crime  ;  and  in  excufe  for  his  concealing  it,  he  al- 
ledged  the  danger  of  revealing  the  fecret,  either  to  Henry, 
who  had  no  refolution  nor  conftancy,  or  to  Mary,  who 
appeared  to  be  an  accomplice  in  the  murder  n.  Sir  Tho- 
mas Randolph  was  fent  by  the  queen  to  intercede  in  fa- 
vour of  Morton  ;  and  that  ambafTador,  not  content  with 
difcharging  this  duty  of  his  function,  engaged,  by  his 
perfuafion,  the  carls  of  Argyle,  Montrofc,  Angus,  Marrc, 
and  Glencarne,  to  enter  into  a  confederacy  for  protect- 
ing, even  by  force  of  arms,  the  life  of  the  prifoner. 
The  more  to  overawe  that  nobleman's  enemies,  Eliza- 
beth ordered    forces   to   be  aflembled   on   the   borders  of 

1  Digge?,  p.  412,  4,8.     Melvil,  p    130.  m   Spotfaood,  p.  309. 
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England:   but  this  expedient   ferved  only  to  haften   his  c  HA  P. 

to  .  .  XLI. 

ientence  and  execution0.      Morton  died  with  that  con-  ^, -y_  _? 
ftancv   and   refolution,  which  had  attended  him  through      15s0* 
all  the   various  events  of  his  life  ;    and  left  a  reputation, 
which  was  lefs  difputed  with  regard  to  ability  than  pro- 
bity and  virtue.     But  this  conclulion   of  the  fcene  hap- 
pened not  till  the  fubfequent  year. 

Elizabeth  was,  during  this  period,  extremely  anxi-  Spanifh  sf- 
ous  on  account  of  every  revolution  in  Scotland  ;  both 
becaufe  that  country  alone,  not  being  feparated  from 
England  by  fea,  and  bordering  on  all  the  catholic  and 
malcontent  counties,  afforded  her  enemies  a  fafe  and  eafy 
method  of  attacking  her  ;  and  becaufe  fhe  was  fenfible, 
that  Mary,  thinking  herfelf  abandoned  by  the  French 
monarch,  had  been  engaged  by  the  Guifes  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  powerful  protection  of  Philip,  who,  though 
he  had  not  yet  come  to  an  open  rupture  with  the  queen, 
was  every  day,  both,  by  the  injuries  which  he  commit- 
ted and  fuffered,  more  exafperated  againft  her.  That  he 
might  retaliate  for  the  afliftance,  which  me  gave  to  his 
rebels  in  the  Low  Countries,  he  had  fent,  under  the 
name  of  the  pope  p,  a  body  of  Coven  hundred  Spaniards 
and  Italians  into  Ireland  ;  where  the  inhabitants,  always 
turbulent,  and  difcontented  with  the  Englifh  government, 
were  now  more  alienated  by  religious  prejudices,  and 
were  ready  to  join  every  invader.  The  Spanifh  general, 
San  Jofepho,  built  a  fort  in  Kerry  ;  and  being  there  be- 
fieged  by  the  earl  of  Ormond,  prefident  of  Munfter,  who 
was  foon  after  joined  by  lord  Gray,  the  deputy,  he  made 
a  weak  and  cowardly  defence.  After  fome  aflaults, 
feebly  fuflained,  he  furrendered  at  difcretion  ;  and  Grav, 
who  was  attended  with  a  fmall  force,  finding  himfelf 
embarrafled  with  fo  many  prifoners,  put  all  the  Spaniards 
and   Italians   to  the  fword  without  mercv,  and  handed 

c  Spotfwood,   p,  312*  P  Digger,  p,  359,  370. 
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CHAP,  about  fifteen  hundred  Iriih :  A  cruelty  which  gave  great 
t.^^^j  difpleafure  to  Elizabeth  <J. 
1580.  "When   the  Endim   ambafTador  made  complaints  of 

Sir  Francis  °  r 

Prake.  this  invafion,  he  was  anfwered  by  like  complaints  of  the 
piracies  committed  by  Francis  Drake,  a  bold  feaman, 
who  had  aflfaulted  the  Spaniards  in  the  place  where  they 
■deemed  themfelves  mod  fecure,  in  the  new  world.  This 
man,  fprung  from  mean  parents  in  the  county  of  Devon, 
having  acquired  confiderable  riches  by  depredations  made 
in  the  ifthmus  of  Panama,  and  having  there  got'a  fight 
of  the  Pacific  ocean,  was  fo  flimulatcd  by  ambition  and 
avarice,  that  he  fcrupled  not  to  employ  his  whole  for- 
tune in  a  new  adventure  through  thofe  feas,  fo  much 
unknown  at  that  time  to  all  the  European  nations  r.  By 
means  of  Sir  Chriilopher  Hatton,  then  vice  chamberlain, 
a  great  favourite  of  the  queen's,  he  obtained  her  confent 
and  approbation  j  and  he  fet  fail  from  Plymouth  in  1577, 
with  four  mips  and  a  pinnace,  on  board  of  which  were 
164  able  failors  s.  He  paffed  into  the  South  Sea  by  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  and  attacking  the  Spaniards,  who 
expected  no  enemy  in  thefe  quarters,  he  took  many  rich 
prizes,  and  prepared  to  return  with  the  booty,  which  he 
had  acquired.  Apprehenfive  of  being  intercepted  by  the 
enemy,  if  he  took  the  fame  way  homewards,  by  which 
he  had  reached  the  Pacific  ocean,  he  attempted  to  find  a 
pafTage  by  the  north  of  California  ;  and  failing  in  that 
enterprise,  he  fet  fail  for  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  returned 
fafely  this  year  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  He  was  the 
firir,  Englishman  who  failed  round  the  Globe  ;  and  the 
iirft  commander  in  chief:  For  Magellan,  whofe  drip 
executed  the  fame  adventure,  died  in  his  pafTage.  His 
name  became  celebrated  on  account  of  fo  bold  and  for- 

1  Camden,  p.  475.     Cox's  hirtory  of  Ireland,  p.  3*3.  r  Camden, 

p. 47?.     Stowe,  p.  689.  •  Camden,   p.  478.      Hakk-yt's  Voyages, 
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tunate  an  attempt ;  but  many,  apprehending  the  refent-  chap. 
merit  of  the  Spaniards,  endeavoured  to  perfuade  the  queen,  ^_  -',-*'_> 
that  it  would  be  more  prudent  to  difown  the  enterprize,  isSo« 
to  punifh  Drake,  and  to  reftore  the  treafure.  But  Eli- 
zabeth, who  admired  valour,  and  who  was  allured  by 
the  profpedt  of  fharing  in  the  booty,  determined  to  coun- 
tenance that  gallant  failor  :  She  conferred  on  him  the 
honour  of  knighthood,  and  accepted  of  a  banquet  from 
him  at  Deptford,  on  board  the  fhip,  which  had  atchieved 
fo  memorable  a  voyage.  When  Philip's  arnbaMador, 
Mendoza,  exclaimed  againil  Drake's  piracies,  {he  told 
him,  that  the  Spaniards,  by  arrogating  a  right  to  the 
whole  new  world,  and  excluding  thence  all  other  Euro- 
pean nations,  who  fhould  fail  thither,  even  with  a  view 
of  exercifing  the  mofl  lawful  commerce,  naturally  tempt- 
ed others  to  make  a  violent  irruption  into  thefe  coun- 
tries r.  To  pacify,  however,  the  catholic  monarch,  me 
caufed  part  of  the  booty  to  be  reftored  to  Pedro  Sebura, 
a  Spaniard,  who  pretended  to  be  agent  for  the  merchants, 
whom  Drake  had  fpoiled.  Having  learned  afterwards, 
that  Philip  had  feized  the  money,  and  had  employed  part 
of  it  againil:  herfelf  in  Ireland,  part  of  it  in  the  pay  of 
the  prince  of  Parma's  troops,  fhe  determined  to  make  no 
more  restitutions. 

There  was  another  caufe,  which  induced  the  queen     IS8r, 
to  take  this  refolution  :   She  was  in  fuch  want  of  money, 
that  fhe  was  obliged  to  affemble  a  parliament,  a  meafure, 
which,  as  fhe  herfelf  openly  declared,  fhe  never  embraced, 
except  when  conflrained  by  the  neceillty  of  her  affairs. 
The   parliament,    befides  granting  her  a  fupply  of  one     , .  Tan 
iubhdy  and  two  fifteenths,  enacted  forne  flatutes  for  the  A  parlia- 
fecurity  of  her  government,  chiefly  againft  the  attempts 
cf  the  catholics.     Whoever,  in  any  way,  reconciled  any 

1  Camden,  p.  489, 
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C  Fi  A  P.  one  to  the  church  of  Rome,  or  was  himfeif  reconciled* 
c__,~-^j  was  declared  to  be  guilty  of  treafon  ;  to  fay  mafs  was 
*5?*'  fubjecTd  to  the  penalty  of  a  year's  imprifonment,  and  a 
fine  of  two  hundred  marks  ;  the  being  prefer.'  was  pu- 
nifhable  by  a  year's  imprifonment  and  a  fins  of  a  hun- 
dred marks  :  A  fine  of  twenty  pounds  a-month  was 
impofed  on  every  one  who  continued,  during  that  time, 
abfent  from  church  .  To  utter  flanderous  or  feditious 
words  againft  the  queen  was  punifhahle,  for  1  firft 
ofRnce,  with  the  pillory  and  lofs  of  cars  ;  the  feebnd 
offence  was  declared  felony  :  The  writing  or  printing  of 
fuch  words  was  felony  even  on  the  firft  ofrence  .  The 
puritans  prevailed  fo  far  as  to  have  farther  applications 
made  for  reformation  in  religion  K.  And  Paul  Went- 
worth,  brother  to  the  member  of  that  name,  who  had 
difhnguiihed  himfelf  in  the  preceding  feflion,  moved, 
{bat  the  commons,  from  their  own  authority,  fhould  ap- 
point a  general  fall  and  prayers ;  a  motion,  to  which  the 
houf-  raflily  afiented.  For  this  prefumption,  they  were 
Severely  reprimanded  by  a  meffage  from  the  queen,  as 
encroaching  on  the  royal  prerogative  and  fupremacy  j 
and  they  were  obliged  to  fubmit,  and  afk  forgivenefs  T. 

The  queen  and  parliament  were  engaged  to  pafs  theft 
fevere  laws  againfl  the  catholics,  by  fome  late  difcoverics 
of  the  treafonable  practices  of  their  priefls.  When  the 
ancient  worfhip  was  fupprcfTed,  and  the  reformation  in- 
troduced into  the  univerfities,  the  king  of  Spain  reflected, 
that,  as  fome  fpecies  of  literature  was  requifitc  for  the 
fupport  of  thefe  doctrines  and  controvcrfies,  the  Romiflv 
communion  mull  decay  in  England,  if  no  means  were 
found  to  give  erudition  to  the  ecclefiaftlCS  ;  and  for  this 
reafon,  he  founded  a  feminarv  at  Doliay,  where  the  ca- 
tholics lent  their  children,  chiefly  fuch  as  were   intended 

«  2;  Eliz.  cap.  1.  *   IbiJ.  cip.  2.  *   D'Ewes,  p.  joa, 
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for  the  pricfthood,   in  order  to  receive  the  rudiments  of  c  hap. 

their  education.     The  cardinal  of  Lorraine  imitated  this  ,__1^^ , 

example,  by  erecting  a  like  feminary  in  his  dioceie  of  1581. 
Rheims  ;  and  though  Rome  was  fomewhat  diicant,  the 
pope  would  not  neglect  to  adorn,  by  a  foundation  of  the 
fame  nature,  that  capital  of  orthodoxy.  Thefe  femina- 
ries  founded  with  Co  hoftile  an  intention,  fent  over  every 
year  a  colony  of  priefts,  who  maintained  the  catholic 
fuperftition  in  its  full  height  of  bigotry;  and  being  edu- 
cated with  a  view  to  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  were  not 
deterred,  either  by  danger  or  fatigue,  from  maintaining 
and  propagating  their  principles.  They  infufed  into  all 
their  votaries  an  extreme  hatred  againft  the  queen  ;  whom 
they  treated  as  an  ufurper,  a  fchifmatic,  a  heretic,  a  per- 
secutor of  the  orthodox,  and  one  folemnly  and  publicly 
anathematifed  by  the  holy  father.  Sedition,  rebellion, 
and  fometimes  aflaflination,  were  the  expedients,  by 
which  they  propofed  to  effectuate  their  purpofes  againft. 
her  ;  and  the  fevere  reftraint,  not  to  fay  perfecution,  un- 
der which  the  catholics  laboured,  made  them  the  more 
willingly  receive,  from  their  ghoftly  fathers,  fuch  violent 
doctrines. 

These  feminaries  were  all  of  them  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  jefuits,  a  new  order  of  regular  priefts  erected 
in  Europe,  when  the  court  of  Rome  perceived,  that  the 
lazy  monks  and  beggarly  friars,  who  fufficed  in  times  of 
ignorance,  were  no  longer  able  to  defend  the  ramparts  of 
the  church,  affailed  on  every  fide,  and  that  the  inqui- 
htive  fpirit  of  the  age  required  a  focietymore  active  and 
more  learned,  to  oppofe  its  dangerous  progrefs.  Thefe 
men,  as  they  liood  foremeft  in  the  conteft  againft  the  pre- 
teftants,  drew  on  them  tlve  extreme  animofity  of  that 
whole  feet ;  and  by  aillnning  a  fupcriority  over  the  other 
more  numerous  and  more  ancient  orders  of  their  own 
communion,  were  even    expofed    to    the  envy  of  their 

brethren  : 
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chap,  brethren  :   So  that  it  is  no  wonder,  if  the  blame,  to  which 

xli.  .  .  '  ' 

w— n,-— «j  their  principles  and  conduct  might  be  expofed,  has,  in 

J5il»  many  inftances,  been  much  exaggerated.  This  reproach.) 
however,  they  muft  bear  from  pofteritv,  that,  by  the 
very  nature  of  their  inftitution,  they  were  engaged  to 
pervert  learning,  the  only  effectual  remedy  againft  fuper- 
ftition,  into  a  nourifhment  of  that  infirmity  ;  and  as 
their  erudition  was  chiefly  of  the  ecclefiaftical  and  fcho- 
laftic  kind  (though  a  few  members  have  cultivated  polite 
literature)  they  were  only  the  more  enabled,  by  that  ac- 
quifition,  to  refine  away  the  plained  dictates  of  morality^ 
and  to  creel  a  regular  fyftem  of  cafuiftry,  by  which  pre- 
varication, perjury,  and  every  crime,  where  it  ferved 
their  ghoftly  purpofes,  might  be  juftified  and  defended. 

The  jefuits,  as  devoted  fervants  to  the  court  of  Rome.) 
exalted  the  prerogative  of  the  fovereign  pontiff  above 
all  earthly  power  ;  and  by  maintaining  his  authority  of 
depofing  kings,  fct  no  bounds,  either  to  his  fpiritual  or 
temporal  jurifdiclion.  This  doctrine  became  fo  preva- 
lent among  the  zealous  catholics  in  England,  that  the 
excommunication,  fulminated  againft  Elizabeth,  excited 
many  fcruples  of  a  lingular  kind,  to  which  it  behoved 
the  holy  father  to  provide  a  remedy.  The  bull  of  Pius, 
in  abfolving  the  fubjects  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance, 
commanded  them  to  refift  the  queen's  ufurpation  ;  and 
many  Romanifts  were  apprchenfive,  that,  by  this  claufe, 
they  were  obliged  in  confeience,  even  though  no  favour- 
able opportunity  offered,  to  rebel  againft  her,  and  that 
no  dangers  or  difficulties  could  free  them  from  this  indif- 
penfablc  duty.  But  Parfons  and  Campion,  two  jefuits, 
were  fent  over  with  a  mitigation  and  explanation  of  the 
doctrine;  and  they  taught  their  difciplcs,  that  though 
the  bull  was  for  ever  binding  on  Elizabeth  and  her  parti" 
zans,  it  did  not  oblige  the  catholics  toobedien  :e,  except 
when  the  fovereign  pontiff  mould  think  proper,  by  a  new 

3  fummons, 
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Summons,  to  require  it  r.     Campion  was  afterwards  de-  C  HA  p. 
tecled  in  treafonable  practices ;  and  being  put  to  the  rack,  t-— v^— «J 
and  confeffing  his  guilt,  he  was  publicly  executed.     His      lfil- 
execution  was  ordered  at  the  very  time  when  the  duke 
of  Anjou  was   in   England,,    and   profecuted,    with   the 
greatdt  appearance  of    fuccefs,    his  marriage  with    the 
queen  ;  and   this  feverity  was  probably  intended  to  ap- 
peafe  her  proteftant  fubjects,  and   to  fatisfy  them,  that, 
whatever  meafures  fhe  might  purfue,  fhe  never  would 
depart  from  the  principles  of  the  reformation. 

The  duke  of  Alencon,  now  created  duke  of  Anjou, .•Negoc;a^ 
had  never  entirely  dropped  his  pretenfions  to   Elizabeth  ;  tions  of 

y  marriage 

and  that  princefs,  though  her  fuitor  was  near  twenty- w;th  the 
five  years  younger  than  herfelf,  and  had  no  knowledge •^,n^ucf 
of  her  perfon,  but  by  pictures  or  defcriptions,  was  ftilL 
pleafed  with  the  image,  which  his  addrefTes  afforded  her, 
of  love  and  tendernefs.  The  duke,  in  order  to  forward 
his  fuit,  befides  employing  his  brother's  ambafTador,  fent 
over  Simier,  an  agent  of  his  own  ;  an  artful  man,  of  an 
agreeable  converfation,  v/ho,  foon  remarking  the  queen's 
humour,-  amufed  her  with  gay  difcourfe,  and  inftead  of 
ferious  political  reafonings,  which,  he  found,  only  awak- 
ened her  ambition,  and  hurt  his  mafter's  interefts,  he 
introduced  every  moment  all  the  topics  of  paffion  and  of 
gallantry.  The  pleafure,  which  fhe  found  in  this  man's 
fociety,  foon  produced  a  familiarity  between  them ;  and 
amid-ft  the  greateif  hurry  of  bufinefs,  her  moft  confidential 
minifters  had  not  fuch  ready  accefs  to  her,  as  had  Simier, 
who,  on  pretence  of  negociation,  entertained  her  with. 
accounts  of  the  tender  attachment  borne  her  by  the  duke 
of  Anjou.  The  earl  of  Leicefier,  who  had  never  before 
been  alarmed  with  any  courtfhip  payed  her,  and  who 
always  trufted,  that  her  love  of  dominion  would  prevail 
over  her  inclination  to  marriage,  began  to  apprehend, 

*  Camden,  p,  4.77, 
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c  h  a  P.  that  file  was  at  1  aft  caught  in  her  own  mare,  and  that  the 

XLI. 

4 ,^L—  artful  encouragement,  which  me  had  given  to  this  young 

iSii'  fuitor,  had  unawares  engaged  her  affections.  To  ren- 
der Simier  odious,  he  availed  himfelf  of  the  credulity  of 
the  times,  and  fpread  reports,  that  that  minifter  had 
gained  an  afcendant  over  the  queen,  not  by  any  natural 
principles  of  her  conflitution,  but  by  incantations  and 
love  potions.  Simier,  in  revenge,  endeavoured  to  dis- 
credit Leicefter  with  the  queen  ;  and  he  revealed  to  her  a 
iecret,  which  none  of  her  courtiers  dared  to  difcover, 
that  this  nobleman  was  fecretly,  without  her  confent, 
married  to  the  widow  of  the  earl  of  EfTex  ;  an  action 
which  the  queen  interpreted  either  to  proceed  from  want 
of  refpect  to  her,  or  as  a  violation  of  their  mutual  at- 
tachment ;  and  which  fo  provoked  her,  that  fhe  threat- 
ened to  fend  him  to  the  Tower3.  The  quarrel  went  fo 
far  between  Leicefter  and  the  French  agent,  that  the 
former  was  fufpecled  of  having  employed  one  Tudor,  a 
bravo,  to  take  away  the  life  of  his  enemy  ;  and  the 
queen  thought  it  neceflary,  by  proclamation,  to  take 
Simier  under  her  immediate  protection.  It  happened, 
that,  while  Elizabeth  was  rowed  in  her  barge  on  the 
Thames,  attended  by  Simier,  and  fome  of  her  courtiers, 
a  fhot  was  fired  which  wounded  one  of  the  bargemen  ; 
but  the  queen  finding,  upon  enquiry,  that  the  piece  had 
been  difcharged  by  accident,  gave  the  perfon  his  liberty, 
without  farther  punifhment.  So  far  was  flic  from  enter- 
taining any  fufpicion  againft  her  people,  that  flic  was 
often  heard  to  fay,  M  That  fhe  would  lend  credit  to  no- 
**  thing  againft  them,  which  parents  would  not  believe 
*'  of  their  own  children  b." 

The  duke  of  Anjou,  encouraged  by  the  accounts 
fent  him  of  the  queen's  prcpofleilions  in  his  favour,  paid 
her  fecrctly  a  vilit  at  Greenwich  ;  and  after  fome  con- 

*  Camden,  p.471;  b  Idem  ibid. 
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ference  with  her,  the  purport  of  which  is  not  known,  he  C  HA  P. 
departed.  It  appeared,  that,  though  his  figure  was  not  r_„— ^— ^ 
advantageous,  he  had  loft  no  ground  by  being  perfonally  *S81, 
known  to  her  ;  and  foon  after,  file  commanded  Burleigh, 
now  treafurer,  Suflex,  Leicefter,  Bedford,  Lincoln, 
Hatton,  and  fecretary  Walfmgham,  to  concert  with  the 
French  ambafTadors  the  terms  of  the  intended  contract 
of  marriage.  Henry  had  fent  over  on  this  occafion  a 
fplendid  embafly  confifting  of  Francis  de  Bourbon,  prince 
Dauphin,  and  many  considerable  noblemen  ;  and  as  the 
queen  had  in  a  manner  the  power  of  prefcribing  what 
terms  fhe  pleafed,  the  articles  were  foon  fettled  with  the 
Englifh  commiflioners.  It  was  agreed,  that  the  marriage 
ihould  be  celebrated  within  fix  weeks  after  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  articles  ;  that  the  duke  and  his  retinue  mould 
have  the  exercife  of  their  religion  ;  that  after  the  marriage 
he  ihould  bear  the  title  of  King,  but  the  administration 
to  remain  folely  in  the  queen  ;  that  their  children,  male 
or  female,  mould  fucceed  to  the  crown  of  England  ;  that 
if  there  be  two  males,  the  elded,  in  cafe  of  Henry's 
death  without  ifliie,  mould  be  king  of  France,  the 
younger  of  England  ;  that  if  there  be  but  one  male,  and 
he  fucceed  to  the  crown  of  France,  he  fhould  be  obliged 
to  refide  in  England  eight  months  every  two  years  ;  that 
the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  England  fhould  be  preferved  in- 
violate ;  and  that  no  foreigner  fhould  be  promoted  by  the 
duke  to  any  ornce  in  England  \ 

These  articles,  providing  for  the  fecurity  of  England, 
in  cafe  of  its  annexation  to  the  crown  of  France,  opened 
but  a  difmal  profpecf.  to  the  Englifh  ;  had  not  the  age  of 
Elizabeth,  who  was  now  in  her  forty-ninth  year,  contri- 
buted very  much  to  allay  their  apprehenfions  of  this  na- 
ture. The  queen  alfo,  as  a  proof  of  her  ftill  remaining 
uncertainty,  added  a  claufe,   that  fhe  was  nqt  bound  to 

b  Camden,  p.  484. 
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c  ft  a  P.  complete  the  marriage,  till  further  articles,  which  were 

XL[. 

1^-^^,  not  fpeeified,  fhould  be  agreed  on  between  the  parties, 
J5S''  and  till  the  king  of  France  be  certified  of  this  agreement. 
Soon  after,  the  queen  fent  over  Walfingham,  as  ambaf- 
fador  to  France,  in  order  to  form  clofer  connexions  with 
Henry,  and  enter  into  a  league  offenfive  and  defenfive 
againft  the  encreafing  power  and  dangerous  ufurpations 
of  Spain.  The  French  King,  who  had  been  extremely 
difhirbed  with  the  unquiet  fpirit,  the  reftlefs  ambition, 
the  enterprizing,  and  yet  timid  and  inconftant  difpofition 
of  Anjou,  had  already  fought  to  free  the  kingdom  from 
his  intrigues,  by  opening  a  fcene  for  his  activity  in  Flan- 
ders ;  and  having  allowed  him  to  embrace  the  protection 
of  the  States,  had  fecretly  fupplicd  him  with  men  anef 
money  for  that  undertaking.  The  profpecl:  of  fettling 
him  in  England  was  for  a  like  reafon  very  agreeable  to 
that  monarch  ;  and  he  was  defirous  to  cultivate,  by  every 
expedient,  the  favourable  fentiments,  which  Elizabeth 
feemed  to  entertain  towards  him.  But  this  princefs, 
though  fhe  had  gone  farther  in  her  amorous  c  dalliance 
than  could  be  juftified  or  accounted  for  by  any  principles 
of  policy,  was  not  yet  determined  to  carry  matters  to  a 
final  conclufion  ;  and  fhe  confined  Walfingham,.  in  his- 
inuruetions,  to  negociating  conditions  of  a  mutual  al- 
liance between  France  and  England  d.  Henry  with  re- 
luctance fubmitted  to  hold  conferences  on  that  fubjecl  -y 
but  no  fooner  had  Walfingham  begun  to  fettle  the  con- 
ditions of  alliance,  than  he  was  informed,  that  the  queen,. 
forcfeeing  hoflility  with  Spain  to  be  the  refult  of  this 
confederacy,  had  declared,  that  fhe  would  prefer  the  mar- 
ffa&e  with*  the  war,  before  the  war  without  the  marriage"" 
The  French  court,  pleafed  with  this  change  of  refolu- 
tion,  broke  off  the  conferences   concerning  the  league, 

c  D'gg«s,  p.  3S7,  396,  4c8,  ax6.  j  Ibid.  p.  352, 
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and  opened  a  negotiation  for  the  marriage  f.     But  mat-c  h  a  p„ 
ters  had  not  long  proceeded  in  this  train,  before  the  queen  v.^-v^-s^ 
again  declared  for  the  league  in   preference  to  the  mar-      JS8'* 
riage,  and  ordered  Walfingham  to  renew  the  conferences 
for  that  purpofe.      Before  he  had  leifure  to  bring  this 
point  to  maturity,  he  was  interrupted  by  a  new  change 
of  refolution  s  ;  and   not  only  the  court  of  France,  but 
Walfingham  himfelf,  Burleigh,  and  all  the  wifeft  mini- 
fters  of  Elizabeth,   were  in  amaze,  doubtful  where  this 
conteft  between   inclination  and  reafon,  love  and  ambi- 
tion, would  at  laft  terminate  \ 

In  the  courfe  of  this  affair,  Elizabeth  felt  another  va- 
riety of  intentions,  from  a  new  conteft  between  her  rea- 
fon and  her  ruling  paiftons.  The  duke  of  Anjou  expected 
from  her  fome  money,  by  which  he  might  be  enabled  to 
open  the  campaign  in  Flanders  ;  and  the  queen  herfelfy 
though  her  frugality  made  her  long  reluctant,  was  fen- 
fible  that  this  fupply  was  neceffary  ;  and  (he  was  at  laft 
induced,  after  much  hefitation,  .to  comply  with  his  re- 
queft'.  She  fent  him  a  prefent  of  a  hundred  thoufand 
crowns  ;  by  which,,  joined  to  his  own  demefnes  and  the 
afllftance  of  his  brother  and  the  queen  dowager,  he  levied 
an  army,  and  took  the  field  againft  the  prince  of  Parma. 
He  was  fuccefsful  in  raifing  the  fiege  of  Cambray ;  and 
being  chofen  by  the  States  governor  of  the  Netherlands, 
he  put  his^  army  into  winter  quarters,  and  came  over  to 
England,  in  order  to  profecute  his  fuit  to  the  queen, 
The  reception  which  he  met  with,  made  him  ex  peel:  en- 
tire fuccefs,  and  gave  him  hopes,  that  Elizabeth  had 
furmounted  all  fcruples,  and  was  finally  determined  to 
make  choice  of  him  for  her  hufband.  In  the  midil  of  the 
pomp,  which  attended  the  anniverfary  of  her  coronation,  t  7th  Not, 

f  Digses  p.  392,  g  IbiJ.  p.  ^eS-  k  S;e  note  [Q_]  at  the 
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CHAP.  fhc  was  fecn     after  long  and  intimate  difcourfe  with  him, 

XLI. 
i__  _   .   _■  to  take  a  ring  from  her  own  finger,  and  to  put  it  upon 

J5?1,  his  ;  and  all  the  fpedtators  concluded,  that  in  this  cere- 
mony, fhe  had  given  him  a  promife  of  marriage,  and  was 
even  defirous  of  fignifying  her  intention  to  all  the  world. 
St.  Aldegonde,  am  baft  ad  or  from  the  States,  difpatched  im- 
mediately a  letter  to  his  matters,  informing  them  of  this 
great  event ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Antwerp,  who,  as 
well  as  the  other  Flemings,  regarded  the  queen  as  a  kind 
of  tutelar  divinity,  teftified  their  joy  by  bonfires  and  the 
difcharge  of  their  great  ordnance  k.  A  puritan  of  Lin- 
coln's-Inn  had  written  a  paffionate  book,  which  he  in- 
tituled, "  The  Gulph  in  which  England  will  be  fwallowed 
"  by  the  French  Marriage."  He  was  apprehended  and 
profecuted  by  order  of  the  queen,  and  was  condemned  to 
lofe  his  right  hand  as  a  libeller.  Such  was  the  conftancy 
and  loyalty  of  the  man,  that,  immediately  after  the  fen- 
tence  was  executed,  he  took  off  his  hat  with  his  other 
hand,  and  waving  it  over  his  head,  cried  "  God  fave  the 
queen." 

But  notwithstanding  this  attachment,  which  Eliza- 
beth fo  openly  difcovered  to  the  duke  of  Anjou,  the 
combat  of  her  fentiments  was  not  entirely  over  ;  and  her 
ambition,  as  well  as  prudence,  roufing  itfelf  by  intervals, 
itill  filled  her  breaft  with  doubt  and  hefitation.  Almofl 
all  the  courtiers,  whom  me  truftcd  and  favoured,  Lei- 
cester, Hatton,  and  Walfingham,  difcovered  an  extreme 
iivcrfion  to  the  marriage ;  and  the  ladies  of  her  bed- 
chamber made  no  fcruple  of  oppoling  her  refolution  with 
the  moil  zealous  remonftrances  '.  Anions  other  enemies 
to  the  match,  Sir  Philip,  fon  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  lord 
dtputy  of  Ireland,  and  nephew  to  Leiceller  ;  a  young 
man  the  moft  accomplifhed  of  that  age  ;  declared  himfelf: 
And  he  ufed  the  freedom  to  write  her  a  letter,  in  which 
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he  diffuaded  her  from  her  prefent  resolution,  with  an  un-C  hap. 

XLI. 

ufual  elegance  of  expreflion,  as  well  as  force  of  reafoning.  ^^yA>^ 
He  told  her,  that  the  fecurity  of  her  government  de-  'S8'- 
pended  entirely  on  the  affections  of  her  protectant  fub- 
jects;  and  fhe  could  not,  by  any  meafure,  more  effectually 
difguft  them  than  by  efpoufing  a  prince,  who  was  fon  of 
the  perfidious  Catherine,  brother  to  the  cruel  and  perfi- 
dious Charles,  and  who  had  himfelf  embrued  his  hands 
in  the  blood  of  the  innocent  and  dcfencelefs  proteftants  : 
That  the  catholics  were  her  mortal  enemies,  and  believed 
either  that  fhe  had  originally  ufurped  the  crown,  or  was 
now  lawfully  depofed  by  the  pope's  bull  of  excommuni- 
cation ;  and  nothing  had  ever  fo  much  elevated  their 
hopes  as  the  profpect  of  her  marriage  with  the  duke  of 
Anjou  :  That  her  chief  fecurity  at  prefent,  againff.  the 
efforts  of  fo  numerous,  rich,  and  united  a  faction,  was, 
that  they  pofTeffed  no  head  who  could  conduct  their  dan- 
gerous enterprizes  ;  and  fhe  herfelf  was  rafhly  fupplying 
that  defect,  by  giving  an  intereff.  in  the  kingdom  to  a 
prince,  whofe  education  had  zealoufly  attached  him  to 
that  communion  :  That  though  he  was  a  Stranger  to  the 
blood  royal  of  England,  the  difpofitions  of  men  were  now 
Such,  that  they  preferred  the  religious  to  the  civil  con- 
nections ;  and  were  more  influenced  by  fympathy  in 
theological  opinions  than  by  the  principles  of  legal  and 
hereditary  government  :  That  the  duke  himfelf  had  dis- 
covered a  very  reftlefs  and  turbulent  fpirit ;  and  having 
often  violated  his  loyalty  to  his  elder  brother  and  his  fove- 
reign,  there  remained  no  hopes  that  he  would  paflively 
fubmit  to  a  woman,  whom  he  might,  in  quality  of  huf- 
band,  think  himfelf  intitled  to  command :  That  the 
French  nation,  fo  populous,  fo  much  abounding  in  fol- 
diers,  fo  full  of  nobility,  who  were  devoted  to  arms,  and, 
for  fome  time,  accuftomed  to  ferve  for  plunder,  would 
Supply  him  with  partizans,  dangerous  to  a  people,  un- 
R  3  warlike 
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warlike  and  defencelefs  like  the  generality  of  her  fubjects: 
That  the  plain  and  honourable  path,  which  fhe  had  fol- 
lowed, of  cultivating  the  affections  of  her  people,  had 
hitherto  rendered  her  reign  fecure  and  happy  ;  and  how- 
ever her  enemies  might  feem  to  multiply  upon  her,  the 
fame  invincible  rampart  was  flill  able  to  protect  and  de- 
fend her  :  That  fc  long  as  the  throne  of  France  was  filled 
by  Henry  or  his  pofterity,  it  was  vain  to  hope,  that  the 
ties  of  blood  would  enfure  the  amity  of  that  kingdom, 
preferably  to  the  maxims  of  policy  or  the  prejudices  of 
religion  ;  and  if  ever  the  crown  devolved  on  the  duke  of 
Anjou,  the  conjunction  of  France  and  England  would 
prove  a  burthen,  rather  than  a  protection,  to  the  latter 
kingdom  :  That  the  example  of  her  fitter  Mary  was  fuf- 
ficient  to  inftruct  her  in  the  danger  of  fuch  connections  ; 
and  to  prove,  that  the  affection  and  confidence  of  the 
Englifh  could  never  be  maintained,  where  they  had  fuch, 
reafon  to  apprehend,  that  their  intereffs  would  every  mo- 
ment be  facrificcd  to  thofe  of  a  foreign  and  hoftile  na- 
tion :  That  notwithstanding  thefe  great  inconveniencies, 
difcovered  by  paft  experience,  the  houfe  of  Burgundy,  it 
muft  be  confeffed,  was  more  popular  in  the  nation  than, 
the  family  of  France  ;  and,  what  was  of  chief  moment, 
Philip  was  of  the  fame  communion  with  Mary,  and  was 
connected  with  her  by  this  great  band  of  intereft  and 
affection  :  And  that  however  the  queen  might  remain 
childkfs,  even  though  old  age  fhould  grow  upon  her,  the 
fingular  felicity  and  glory  of  her  reign  would  preferve  her 
from  contempt  ;  the  affections  of  her  fubjects,  and  thofe 
of  all  the  proteftants  in  Europe,  would  defend  her  from 
attacks  ;  and  her  own  prudence,  without  other  aid  or 
afliftance,  would  baffle  all  the  efforts  of  her  moft  malig- 
nant enemies  m. 

The^e  reflections  kept  the  queen  in  great  anxiety  and 
irrejolution  ;  and  fhe  was  obferved  to  pals  feveral  nights 

J  Letters  of  the  Sydneys,  vol.  i.  p.  287,  &  feq.     Cabala,  p.  361. 
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without  any  fleep  or  repofe.     At  laft  her  fettled  habits  ofc  H  A  p« 
prudence  and  ambition  prevailed  over  her  temporary  in-  ■_  -  y  -   j 
clination  ;  and  having  fent  for  the  duke  of  Anjou,  (he  had  a     15s2* 
long  conference  with  him  in  private,  where  fhe  was  fup- 
pofed  to  have  made  him  apologies  for  breaking  her  former 
engagements.      He  exprefTed  great  difguft  on  his  leaving 
her;  threw  away  the  ring  which  fhe  had  given  him  ;  and 
uttered  many  curfes  on  the  mutability  of  women  and  of 
inlanders  n.      Soon  after,  he  went  over  to  his  government 
of  the  Netherlands  ;   loft  the  confidence  of  the  States  by  a 
rafh  and  violent  attempt  on  their  liberties  ;  was  expelled 
that  country;  retired  into  France;  and  there  died.     The 
queen,  by  timely  reflection,  faved  herfelf  from  the  nu- 
merous mifchiefs,  which  muft  have  attended  fo  imprudent 
a  marriage  :  And  the  diffracted  ftate  of  the  French  mo- 
narchy prevented   her    from  feeling  any  effects  of  that 
refentment,  which  fhe   had   reafon   to    dread,  from  the 
affront  fo  wantonly  put  upon  that  royal  family. 

The  anxiety  of  the  queen,  from  the  attempts  of  the  Affairs  of 
Englifh  catholics,  never  ceafed  during  the  whole  courfe 
of  her  reign  ;  but  the  variety  of  revolutions  which  hap- 
pened in  all  the  neighbouring  kingdoms,  were  the  fource 
fometimes  of  her  hopes,  fometimes  of  her  apprehensions. 
This  year  the  affairs  of  Scotland  itrongly  engaged  her 
attention.  The  influence,  which  the  earl  of  Lenox,  and 
James  Stuart,  who  now  affumed  the  title  of  earl  of  Ar- 
ran,  had  acquired  over  the  young  king,  was  but  a  {len- 
der foundation  of  authoritv  ;  while  the  generality  of  the 
nobles,  and  all  the  preachers,  were  fo  much  difccntented 
with  their  adminiftration.  The  affcmbly  of  the  church 
appointed  a  folcmn  fait ;  of  which  one  of  the  avowed  rea- 
sons was  the  danger  to  which  the  king  was  expofed  from 
the  company  of  wicked  perfons  p  :  And  on  that  day,  the 
pulpits    refcunded    with    declamations     againft    Lenox, 
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CHAP.  Arran,  and  all  the  prefcnt  counfellors.  When  the  minds 
c— — v~— ->  °f  the  people  were  fufficiently  prepared  by  thefe  lectures, 
■S^2»  a  confpiracy  of  the  nobility  was  formed,  probably  with 
the  concurrence  of  Elizabeth,  for  feizing  the  perfon  of 
Acguft  23.  James  at  Ruthven,  a  feat  of  the  earl  of  Gowry's ;  and 
the  defign,  being  kept  fecret,  fucceeded  without  any  op- 
position. The  leaders  in  this  enterprize  were,  the  earl  of 
Gowry  himfelf,  the  earl  of  Marre,  the  lords  Lindefey 
and  Boyd,  the  matters  of  Glamis  and  Oliphant,  the  ab- 
bots of  Dunfermline,  Paifley,  and  Cambufkenneth.  The 
king  wept  when  he  found  himfelf  detained  a  prifoner  ; 
but  the  mafter  of  Glamis  faid,  "  No  matter  for  his  tears  : 
"  Better  that  boys  fhould  weep  than  bearded  men  :" 
An  cxpreflion  which  James  could  never  afterwards  for- 
give p.  But  notwithstanding  his  refentment,  he  found 
it  necefTary  to  fubmit  to  the  prcfent  neceffity.  He  pre- 
tended an  entire  acquiefcence  in  the  conduct  of  the  aflb- 
ciators  ;  acknowledged  the  detention  of  his  perfon  to  be 
acceptable  fervice  ;  and  agreed  to  fummon  both  an  aflem- 
bly  of  the  church  and  a  convention  of  eftates,  in  order  to 
ratify  that  enterprize. 

The  afTembly,  though  they  had  eftablifhed  it  as  an  in- 
violable rule,  that  the  king,  on  no  account  and  under  no 
pretence,  fhould  ever  intermeddle  in  ecclefiaftical  mat- 
ters, made  no  fcruple  of  taking  civil  affairs  under  their 
cognizance,  and  of  deciding  on  this  occafion,  that  the 
attempt  of  the  confpirators  was  acceptable  to  all  that 
feared  God,  or  tendered  the  prefervation  of  the  king's 
perfon,  and  profperous  ftate  of  the  realm.  They  even 
enjoined  all  the  clergy  to  recommend  thefe  fentiments 
from  the  pulpit ;  and  they  threatened  with  ecclefiaftical 
cenfures  every  man,  who  fhould  oppofe  the  authority  of 
the  confederated  lords  •).  The  convention,  being  com- 
pofed  chiefly  of  thefe  lords  themfelves,  added  their  fanc- 
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tion  to  thefe  proceedings.     Arran  was  confined  a  prifonerC  H  a  P. 
in  his  own  houfe  :  Lenox,  though  he  had  power  to  re-^_  .   _*  _j 
fift,  yet  rather  than  excite  a  civil  war,  or  be  the  caufe  of     »58l» 
bloodfhed  r,  chofe  to  retire  into  France,  where  he  foon 
after  died.    He  perfevered  to  the  laft  in  the  proteftant  reli- 
gion, to  which  James  had  converted  him,  but  which  the 
Scotch  clergy  could  never  be  perfuaded  that  he  had  fin- 
cerely  embraced.     The  king  fent  for  his  family,  reftored 
his  fon  to  his  paternal  honours  and  eftate,  took  care  to 
eftablifli  the  fortunes  of  all  his  other  children  ;  and  to  his 
Jaft  moments  never  forgot  the  early  friendfhip,  which  he 
had  borne  their  father  :  A  ftrong  proof  of  the  good  difr 
pofitions  of  that  prince  s. 

No  fooner  was  this  revolution  known  in  England,  than 
the  queen  fent  Sir  Henry  Cary,  and  Sir  Robert  Bowes  to 
James,  in  order  to  congratulate  him  on  his  deliverance 
from  the  pernicious  counfels  of  Lenox  and  Arran ;  to 
exhort  him  not  to  refent  the  feeming  violence,  committed 
on  him  by  the  confederated  lords ;  and  to  procure  from 
him  permiffion  for  the  return  of  the  earl  of  Angus,  who, 
ever  fince  Morton's  fall,  had  lived  in  England.  They 
eafily  prevailed  in  procuring  the  recall  of  Angus  ;  and  as 
James  fufpedled,  that  Elizabeth  had  not  been  entirely- 
unacquainted  with  the  project  of  his  detention,  he  thought 
proper,  before  the  Englifh  ambafladors,  to  diffemble  his 
refentment  againft  the  authors  of  it.  Soon  after,  La 
Mothe-Fenelon,  and  Menneville,  appeared  as  ambafia-  15S3. 
dors  from  France  :  Their  errand  was  to  enquire  concern- 
ing the  iituation  of  the  king,  make  profeflions  of  their 
mafter's  friendfhip,  confirm  the  ancient  league  with 
France,  and  procure  an  accommodation  between  James 
and  the  queen  of  Scots.  This  laft  propofal  gave  great 
umbrage  to  the  clergy ;  and  the  aflembly  voted  the  fet- 
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C  xia  P,t'ing  °f  terms  between  the  mother  and  fon  to  be  a  moft 
v. — ii — «»;  wicked  undertaking.  The  pulpits  refounded  with  deela- 
*583«  mations  againft  the  French  ambafladors ;  particularly 
Fenelon,  whom  they  called  the  meflenger  of  the  bloody 
murderer,  meaning  the  duke  of  Guife  :  And  as  that  mi- 
nifter,  being  knight  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  wore  a  white 
crofs  on  his  moulder,  they  commonly  denominated  it,  in 
contempt,  the  badge  of  Antichrift.  The  king  endea- 
voured, though  in  vain,  to  reprefs  thefe  infolent  reflec- 
tions ;  but  in  order  to  make  the  ambafladors  fome  com- 
penfation,  he  defired  the  magiftrates  of  Edinburgh  to 
give  them  a  fplendid  dinner  before  their  departure.  To 
prevent  this  entertainment,  the  clergy  appointed  that  very 
day  for  a  public  faft ;  and  finding  that  their  orders  were 
not  regarded,  they  employed  their  fermons  in  thundering 
curfes  on  the  magiftrates,  who,  by  the  king's  direction, 
had  put  this  mark  of  refpect  on  the  ambafladors.  They 
even  purfued  them  afterwards  with  the  cenfures  of  the 
church  ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  they  were  prevented 
from  ifluing  the  fentence  of  excommunication  againft 
them,  on  account  of  their  fubmiffion  to  royal,  preferably 
to  clerical,  authority  £. 

What  encreafed  their  alarm  with  regard  to  an  accom- 
modation between  James  and  Mary,  was,  that  the 
Englifh  ambafladors  feemed  to  concur  with  the  French  in 
this  prcpofal  j  and  the  clergy  were  fo  ignorant  as  to  believe 
the  fincerity  of  the  profeffions  made  by  the  former.  The 
queen  of  Scots  had  often  made  overtures  to  Elizabeth, 
Letter  of  Which  bad  been  entirely  neglected  j  but  hearing  of  Jam 
'J^V?-  detention,  me  wrote  a  letter  in  a  more  pathetic  and  more 
fpirited  ftrain  than  ufual ;  craving  the  afiiftance  of  that 
princefs,  both  for  her  own  and  her  fon's  liberty.  She 
fait!,  that  the  account  of  the  prince's  captivity  had  excited 
her  moil  tender  concern  j  and  the  experience,  which  me 

*  Spotfwcod,  p    jJ<. 
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herfelf,  during  (o  many  years,  had  of  the  extreme  irifeli-  Chap. 
city  attending  that  fituation,  had  made  her  the  more  K_J^_'^t 
apprchenfive,  left  a  like  fate  mould  purfue  her  unhappy  1583* 
offspring:  That  the  long  train  of  injuftice  which  fhe  had 
undergone;  the  calumnies  to  which  fhe  had  been  expofed; 
were  fo  grievous,  that,  finding  no  place  for  right  or  truth 
?mong  men,  fhe  was  reduced  to  make  her  laft  appeal  to 
Heaven,  the  only  competent  tribunal  between  princes  of 
equal  jurifdiction,  degree,  and  dignity:  That  after  her 
rebellious  fubjefts,  fecretly  inftigated  by  Elizabeth's 
minifters,  had  expelled  her  the  throne,  had  confined  her 
in  prifon,  had  purfued  her  with  arms,  fhe  had  voluntarily 
thrown  herfelf  under  the  protection  of  England  ;  fatally 
allured  by  thofe  reiterated  profefiions  of  amity  which  had 
been  made  her,  and  by  her  confidence  in  the  generofity 
of  a  friend,  an  ally,  and  a  kinfwoman  :  That  not  con- 
tent with  excluding  her  from  her  prefence,  with  fupport- 
ing  the  ufurpers  of  her  throne,  with  contributing  to  the 
deftruction  of  her  faithful  fubjefts,  Elizabeth  had  reduced 
her  to  a  worfe  captivity  than  that  from  which  fhe  had 
efcaped,  and  had  made  her  this  cruel  return  for  the  un- 
limited confidence,  which  fhe  had  repofed  in  her :  That 
though  her  refentment  of  fuch  fevere  ufage  had  never  car- 
ried her  farther  than  to  ufe  fome  difappointed  efforts  for 
her  deliverance,  unhappy  for  herfelf,  and  fatal  to  others, 
fhe  found  the  rigours  of  confinement  daily  multiplied  upon 
her :  and  at  length  carried  to  fuch  a  height  that  it  fur- 
palled  the  bounds  of  all  human  patience  any  longer  to 
endure  them :  That  fhe  was  cut  off  from  all  communica- 
tion, not  only  with  the  reft  of  mankind,  but  with  her 
only  fon;  2nd  her  maternal  fondnefs,  which  Was  now 
more  enlivened  by  their  unhappy  fympathy  in  fituation, 
and  was  her  fole  remaining  attachment  to  this  world,  de- 
prived even  of  that  melancholy  folace,  which  letters  or 
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CHAP,  meflages  could  give  :  That  the  bitternefs  of  her  forrows, 
<t_  -t-  _.i ftill  more  than  her  clofe  confinement,  had  preyed  upon 
>58S«  her  health,  and  had  added  the  iufufFerable  weight  of  bo^ 
dily  infirmity  to  all  thofe  other  calamities,  under  which 
fhe  laboured :  That  while  the  daily  experience  of  her 
maladies  opened  to  her  the  comfortable  profpecl:  of  an  ap.- 
proaching  deliverance  into  a  region  where  pain  and  forrow 
are  no  more,  her  enemies  envied  her  that  laftconfolation; 
and  having  fecluded  her  from  every  joy  on  earth,  had 
done  what  in  them  lay  to  debar  her  from  all  hopes  in  her 
future  and  eternal  exiftence :  That  the  exercife  of  her 
religion  was  refufed  her ;  the  ufe  of  thofe  facred  rites  in 
which  fhe  had  been  educated ;  the  commerce  with  thofe 
holy  minifters,  whom  Heaven  had  appointed  to  receive  the 
acknowledgment  of  our  tranfgreflions,  and  to  feal  our 
penitence  by  a  folemn  re-admiffion  into  heavenly  favour 
and  forgivenefs  :  That  it  was  vain  to  complain  of  the  ri- 
gours of  perfecution  exercifed  in  other  kingdoms  ;  when 
a  queen,  and  an  innocent  woman,  was  excluded  from  an 
indulgence,  which  never  yet,  in  the  moft  barbarous 
countries,  had  been  denied  to  the  mcaneft  and  molt  ob- 
noxious malefactor :  That  could  fhe  ever  be  induced  to 
defcend  from  that  royal  dignity  in  which  Providence  had 
placed  her,  or  depart  from  her  appeal  to  Heaven,  there 
was  only  one  other  tribunal,  to  which  fhe  would  appeal 
from  all  her  enemies  ;  to  the  juftice  and  humanity  of 
Elizabeth's  own  breaft,  and  to  that  lenity,  which,  unin- 
fluenced by  malignant  counfel,  fhe  would  naturally  be 
induced  to  exercife  towards  her  :  And  that  fhe  finally 
intreated  her,  to  refume  her  natural  difpofition,  and  to 
f  effect  on  the  fupport,  as  well  as  comfort,  which  fhe 
might  receive  from  her  fon  and  herfelf,  if,  joining  the 
obligations  of  gratitude  to  the  ties  of  blood,  fhe  would 
deign  to  raife  them  from  their  prefent  melancholy  fitua- 
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tion,  and  reinftate  them  in  that  liberty  and  authority,  to  C  H  a  P, 
which  they  were  intitled u.  wvw 

Elizabeth  was  engaged  to  obftrudt  Mary's  reftora-  *5  J* 
tion,  chiefly  becaufe  fhe  forefaw  an  unhappy  alternative 
attending  that  event.  If  this  princefs  recovered  any 
considerable  Share  of  authority  in  Scotland,  her  reSentment, 
ambition,  zeal,  and  connections,  both  domeftic  and 
foreign,  might  render  her  a  dangerous  neighbour  to  Eng- 
land, and  enable  her,  after  fupprefiing  the  proteftant  party 
among  her  Subjects,  to  revive  thofe  pretenfions,  which 
fhe  had  formerly  advanced  to  the  crown,  and  which  her 
partizans  in  both  kingdoms  Still  Supported  with  great 
induflry  and  aSTurance.  If  She  was  reinstated  in  power, 
with  fuch  Strict  limitations  as  could  not  be  broken,  fhe 
might  be  difguSted  with  her  fituation  ;  and  flying  abroad, 
form  more  defperate  attempts  than  any  Sovereign,  who 
had  a  crown  to  hazard,  would  willingly  undertake.  Mary 
herfelf,  fenfible  of  thefe  difficulties,  and  convinced  by 
experience,  that  Elizabeth  would  for  ever  debar  her  the 
throne,  was  now  become  more  humble  in  her  wifhes;  and 
as  age  and  infirmities  had  repreSTed  tho.fe  Sentiments  of 
ambition  and  indignation,  by  which  fhe  had  formerly 
been  fo  much  actuated,  fhe  was  willing  to  facrifice  all 
her  hopes  of  power  and  grandeur,  in  order  to  obtain  a  little 
liberty;  a  blefling  to  which  fhe  naturally  afpired  with  the 
fondeft  impatience.  She  propofed,  therefore,  that  fhe 
fhould  be  aSToeiated  with  her  Son  in  the  title  to  the  crown 
of  Scotland,  but  that  the  administration  fhould  remain 
Solely  in  him :  And  fhe  was  content  to  live  in  England, 
in  a  private  Station,  and  even  under  a  kind  of  restraint ; 
but  with  Some  more  liberty,  both  for  exercife  and  compa- 
ny, than  fhe  had  enjoyed,  fince  the  SirSt  difcovery  of  her 
intrigues  with  -the  duke  of  Norfolk.  But  Elizabeth, 
afraid  left  fuch  a  loofe  method  of  guarding  her  would 
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chap,  facilitate  her  efcape  into  France  or  Spain,  or,  at  leafr* 
*__^_^_,  would  encourage  and  encreafe  her  partizans,  and  enable 
*5S3>  her  to  conduct  thofe  intrigues,  to  which  (he  had  already 
difcovered  fo  ftrong  a  propensity,  was  fecretly  determined 
to  deny  her  requefts ;  and  though  {he  feigned  to  affent  to 
them,  fhe  well  knew  how  to  difappoint  the  expectations 
of  the  unhappy  princefs.  While  Lenox  maintained  his, 
authority  in  Scotland,  fhe  never  gave  any  reply  to  all  the 
applications  made  to  her  by  the  Scottifh  queen  w  :  At  pre- 
fent,  when  her  own  creatures  had  acquired  pofleflion  of 
the  government,  fhe  was  refolved  to  throw  the  odium  of 
refufal  upon  them  ;  and  pretending,  that  nothing  farther 
was  required  to  a  perfect  accommodation,  than  the  con^ 
currence  of  the  council  of  ftate  in  Scotland,  fhe  ordered 
her  ambafTador,  Bowes,  to  open  the  negociation  for 
Mary's  liberty,  and  her  affociation  with  her  fon  in  the 
title  to  the  crown.  Though  fhe  fecmed  to  make  this 
conceffion  to  Mary,  fhe  refufed  her  the  liberty  of  fending 
any  ambaffador  of  her  own ;  and  that  princefs  could  eafily 
conjecture,  from  this  circumftance,  what  would  be  the 
refult  of  the  pretended  negociation.  The  privy  council 
of  Scotland,  inftigated  by  the  clergy,  rejected  all  treaty  ; 
and  James,  who  was  now  a  captive  in  their  hands,  af- 
firmed, that  he  had  never  agreed  to  an  affociation  with 
his  mother,  and  that  the  matter  had  never  gone  farther 
than  fome  loofe  propofals  for  that  purpofe  x. 

The  affairs  of  Scotland  remained  not  long  in  the  prc- 
fent  fituation.  James,  impatient  of  rcftraint,  made  hia 
efcape  from  his  keepers;  and  flying  to  St.  Andrews, 
fummoncd  his  friends  and  partizans  to  attend  him.  The 
earls  of  Argyle,  Marfhal,  Montrofe,  and  Rothes,  ha- 
ftenrd  to  pay  their  duty  to  their  fovercLn  j  and  the 
oppofite  party  found  themfelves  unable  to  refill  fa  power- 

w  Jebb,  vol.  ii.   p.  540.  x  MS.  in  the  Advocates'  Library,  A.  3- 
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ful  a  combination.     They  were  offered  a  pardon,  upon  CHAP, 
their  fubmiflion,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  their  faulty  ,^-,/~^ 
in  feizing  the  king's  perfon,  and  restraining  him  from      I5?3» 
his  liberty.     Some  of  them  accepted  of  the  terms  :    The 
greater  number,  particularly  Angus,  Hamilton,  Marre, 
Glamis,  left  the  country ;  and  took  fhelter  in  Ireland  or 
England,  where  they  were  protected  by  Elizabeth.     The 
carl  of  Arran  was  recalled  to  court ;  and  the  malcontents, 
who  could  not  brook  the  authority  of  Lenox,  a  man  o( 
virtue  and  moderation,  found,  that,  by  their  refiftance, 
they  had  thrown  all  power  into  the  hands  of  a  perfon, 
whofe  counfels  were  as  violent  as  his  manners  were  pro- 
fligate y. 

Elizabeth  wrote  a  letter  to  James  ;  in  which  (he 
tmoted  a  moral  fentence  from  Ifocrates,  and  indirectly 
reproached  him  with  inconftancy,  and  a  breach  of  his 
engagements.  James,  in  his  reply,  juftified  his  meafures  ; 
and  retaliated,  by  turning  two  paffages  of  Ifocrates  againft 
her  z.  She  next  fent  Walfingham  in  an  embaffy  to  him ; 
and  her  chief  purpofe  in  employing  that  :;ged  minifter  in 
an  errand,  where  fo  little  bufmefs  was  to  be  tranfadted, 
was  to  learn,  from  a  man  of  fo  much  penetration  and 
experience,  the  real  character  of  James.  This  young 
prince  poffefTed  good  parts,  though  not  accompanied  with 
that  vigour  and  induftry  which  his  ftation  required  ;  and 
as  he  excelled  in  general  difcourfe  and  converge  on,  Wal- 
fingham entertained  a  higher  idea  of  his  talents  than  he 
was  afterwards  found,  when  real  bufmefs  was  tranfadted, 
to  have  fully  merited  a.  The  account,  which  he  gave 
his  miftrefs,  induced  her  to  treat  James  thenceforth  with 
fome  more  regard,  than  fhe  had  hitherto  been  inclined  to 
pay  him. 

y  Spotfwood,  p.  325,  316,  &  feq.  z  Melvil,  p.  140,  T4T, 
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CHAP.  The  king  of  Scots,  perfevering  in  his  prefent  view£j 
t_- ,-  _,  fummoned  a  parliament ;  where  it  was  enacted,  that  no 
JS8«»  clergyman  fhould  prefume,  in  his  fermons,  to  utter  falfe, 
untrue,  or  fcandalous  fayings  againft  the  king,  the  coun± 
cil,  of  the  public  meafures,  or  to  meddle,  in  an  improper 
manner,  with  the  affairs  of  his  majefty  and  the  ftates  b. 
The  clergy,  finding  that  the  pulpit  would  be  no  longer 
a  fanctuary  for  them,  were  extremely  offended  :  They 
faid,  that  the  king  was  become  popifh  in  his  heart ;  and 
they  gave  their  adverfaries  the  epithets  of  grofs  libertines, 
belly  gods,  and  infamous  perfons c.  The  violent  conduct 
of  Arran  foon  brought  over  the  popularity  to  their  fide. 
The  earl  of  Gowry,  though  pardoned  for  the  late  attempt, 
was  committed  to  prifon,  was  tried  on  fome  new  accusa- 
tions, condemned,  and  executed.  Many  innocent  per- 
fons fuffered  from  the  tyranny  of  this  favourite  ;  and  the 
banifhed  lords,  being  affifted  by  Elizabeth,  now  found 
the  time  favourable  for  the  recovery  of  their  eitates  and 
authority.  After  they  had  been  foiled  in  one  attempt 
upon  Stirling,  they  prevailed  in  another ;  and  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  king's  prefence,  were  pardoned,  and  reiror- 
ed  to  his  favour. 

Arran  was  degraded  from  authority  j  deprived  of  that 
eftate  and  title  which  he  had  ufurped  ;  and  the  whole 
country  feemed  to  be  compofed  to  tranquillity.  Eliza- 
beth, after  oppofing,  during  fome  time,  the  credit  of 
this  favourite,  had  found  it  more  expedient,  before  his 
fall,  to  compound  all  differences  with  him,  by  means  of 
Davifon,  a  minifter  whom  fhe  fent  to  Scotland  :  But 
having  more  confidence  in  the  lords,  whom  fhe  had  help- 
ed to  reftore,  fhe  was  pleafed  with  this  alteration  of 
affairs  ;  and  maintained  a  good  correfpondence  with  the 
new  court  and  miniftry  of  James. 

*  Spotfwood,  p.  33 it  «   Ibid,  p.  354.. 
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These  revolutions  in  Scotland  would  have  been  re-  C  H  A  P. 
garded  as  of  fmall  importance  to  the  repofe  and  fecurity,_  _     '  _f 
of  Elizabeth,  had  her  own  fubjects  been  entirely  united,      IS84-_ 
and  had  not  the  zeal  of  the  catholics,  excited  by  con-  -ln  England. 
ftraint  more  properly  than  perfecution,  daily  threatened 
her  with  fome  dangerous  infurreclion.     The  vigilance  of 
the  minifters,  particularly  of  Burleigh  arid  Walfmgham, 
was  raifed  in  proportion  to  the  activity  of  the  malcon- 
tents ;  and  many  arts,  which  had  been  blameable  in   a 
more  peaceable  government,  were  employed,  in  detecting 
confpiracies,  and  even  difcovering  the  fecret  inclinations 
of  men.     Counterfeit  letters  were  written  in  the  name  of 
the  queen  of  Scots,  or  of  the  Englim  exiles,  and  privately 
conveyed  to  the  houfes  of  the  catholics  :   Spies  were  hired 
to  obferve  the  actions  and  difcourfe  of  fufpecled  pcrfons  : 
Informers  were  countenanced  :    And  though  the  fagacity 
of  thefe  two  great  minifters  helped  them  to  diftinguifh  the 
true  from  the   falfe  intelligence,  many  calumnies  were, 
no  doubt,  hearkened  to,  and  all  the  fubjecls,  particularly" 
the  catholics,  kept  in  the  utmoft  anxiety  and  inquietude. 
Henry  Piercy,  earl  of  Northumberland,  brother  to  the 
earl  beheaded   fome  years   before,    and   Philip  Howard, 
earl  of  Arundel,  fon  of  the  unfortunate  duke  of  Norfolk, 
fell   under  fufpicion  ;    and  the  latter  was,  by  order  of 
council,    confined   to  his   own  houfe.      Francis  Throg- 
morton,  a  private  gentleman,  was  committed  to  cuftody, 
on  account  of  a  letter  which  he  had  written  to  the  queen 
of  Scots,  and  which  was  intercepted.     Lord  Paget  and 
Charles  Arundel,  who  had   been  encrased  with  him  in 
treafonable  defigns,   immediately  withdrew  beyond   fea. 
Throgmorton  confefTed,  that  a  plan  for  an  invafion  and 
infurreclion  had  been  laid  j  and  though,  on  his  trial,  he 
was  defirous  of  retracting  this  confeffion,  and  imputing 
it  to  the  fear  of  torture,  he  was  found  guilty  and  executed. 
Mendoza,  the  Spanifh  ambaflador,  having  promoted  this 
Vol.  V.  S  confpiracy, 
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chap,  confpiracy,  was  ordered  to  depart  the  kingdom ;  and 
s^s^'r^.  Wade  was  fent  into  Spain,  to  excufe  his  difmiflion,  and 
J5S4«  to  defire  the  king  to  fend  another  ambafTador  in  his  place : 
But  Philip  would  not  fo  much  as  admit  the  Englifh 
ambafTador  to  his  pretence.  Creighton,  a  Scotch  Jefuit, 
coming  over  on  board  a  vefTel  which  was  fcized,  tore  fome 
papers,  with  an  intention  of  throwing  them  into  the  fea  ; 
but  the  wind  blowing  them  back  upon  the  fhip,  they 
were  pieced  together,  and  difcovered  fome  dangerous 
fee  rets  d. 

Many  of  thefe  confpiracies  were,  with  great  appear- 
ance of  reafon,  imputed  to  the  intrigues  of  the  queen  of 
Scots e  j  and  as  her  name  was  employed  in  all  of  them, 
the  council  thought,  that  they  could  not  ufe  too  many 
precautions  againft  the  danger  of  her  claims,  and  the  reft- 
.lefs  activity  of  her  temper.  She  was  removed  from  under 
the  care  of  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury,  who,  though  vigilant 
and  faithful  in  that  truft,  had  alfo  been  indulgent  to  his 
prifoner,  particularly  with  regard  to  air  and  exercife  : 
And  fhe  was  committed  to  the  cuflody  of  Sir  Amias  Pau- 
let  and  Sir  Drue  Drury ;  men  of  honour,  but  inflexible 
and  rigid  in  their  care  and  attention.  An  afTociation  was 
alfo  fet  on  foot  by  the  earl  of  Leicefter  and  other  cour- 
.  tiers ;  and  as  Elizabeth  was  beloved  by  the  whole  nation, 
except  the  more  zealous  catholics,  men  of  all  ranks  wil- 
lingly flocked  to  the  fubfeription  of  it.  The  purport  of 
this  afTociation  was  to  defend  the  ejueen,  to  revenge  her 
death  or  any  injury  committed  againft  her,  and  to  ex- 
clude from  the  throne  all  claimants,  what  title  foever 
they  might  poflefs,  by  whofe  fuggeftior,  or  for  whofe 
behoof,  any  violence  mould  be  offered  to  her  majefty  f. 
The  o^iccn  of  Scots  was  fenfible,  that  this  afTociation  was 

J  Camden,  n.  409.  c   Stryptj  vol,  iii,  p,  246. 

f  State  TiidJ?;  vol,  i,  p.  121,  i?j, 
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levelled  againft  her ;  and  to  remove  all  fufpicioh  from  C  ft  a  f. 

XI  T 

herfelf,  fhe  alfo  defired  leave  to  fubfcribe  it.  .   —.-.'.^ 

Elizabeth,  that  fhe  might  the  more  difcourage  mal-  *5*4' 
contents,  by  fliewing  them  the  concurrence  of  the  nation  a  parta- 
in  her  favour,  fummoned  a  new  parliament;  and  fhemcnt* 
met  with  .that  dutiful  attachment,  which  fhe  expected. 
The  afTociation  was  confirmed  by  parliament ;  and  a 
claufe  was  added,  by  which  the  queen  was  empowered  to 
name  commiffioners  for  the  trial  of  anv  pretender  to  the 
crown,  who  fhould  attempt  or  imagine  any  invafion,  in- 
furrection,  or  afTaffination  againft  her  :  Upon  condemn- 
ation, pronounced  by  thcfe  commiffioners,  the  guilty 
perfon  was  excluded  from  all  claim  to  the  fucceffion,  and 
was  farther  punifhable,  as  her  majefly  fhould  direct. 
And  for  greater  fecurity,  a  council  of  regency,  in  cafe  of 
the  queen's  violent  death,  was  appointed  to  govern  the 
kingdom,  to  fettle  the  fucceffion,  and  to  take  vengeance 
for  that  act  of  treafon  s. 

A  severe  law  was  alfo  enacted  againft  jefuits  and  po- 
pirn  priefts  :  It  was  ordained,  that  they  fhould  depart 
the  kingdom  within  fortv  days  ;  that  thofe  who  fhould 
remain  beyond  that  time,  or  fhould  afterwards  return, 
fhould  be  guilty  of  treafon  ;  that  thofe  who  harboured  or 
relieved  them  fhould  he  guilty  of  felony  ;  that  thofe  who 
were  educated  in  feminaries,  if  they  returned  not  in  fix 
months  after  notice  given,  and  fubmitted  not  themfelvc; 
to  the  OjUeen,  before  a  bifhop  or  two  jufticcs,  fhould  be 
guilty  of  treafon  ;  and  that  if  any,  fo  fubmitting  them- 
felves,  fhould,  within  ten  years,  approach  the  court,  or 
come  within  ten  miles  of  it,  their  fubmiflion  fhould  be 
void  h.  By  this  law,  the  exercife  of  the  catholic  religion^ 
which  had  formerly  been  prohibited  under  lighter  penal- 
ties, and  which  was,  in  many  inftances,  connived  at, 
was  totally  fupprefled.     In  the  fubfequent   part  of  the 

S  27  Eliz,  cap,  1,  h  Ibid,  cap,  %. 
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C  vn  P'  clueen's  rc'gn>  the  law  was  fometimes  executed,  by  the 
\_  —  ^— ._.  capital  punifhment  of  priefts  ;  and  though  the  partizans 
J584«  of  that  princefs  aflerted,  that  they  were  punifhcd  for  their 
treafon,  not  their  religion,  the  apology  muft  only  be  un- 
derftocd  in  this  fenfe,  that  the  law  was  enacted  on  ac- 
count of  the  trcafonable  views  and  attempts  of  the  feet, 
not  that  every  individual,  who  fuffered  the  penalty  of  the 
Jaw,  was  convidted  of  treafon  '.  The  catholics,  there- 
fore, might  now  with  juftice  complain  of  a  violent  per- 
secution ;  which,  we  may  fafely  affirm,  in  fpite  of  the 
rigid  and  bigottcd  maxims  of  that  age,  not  to  be  the  belt 
method  of  converting  them,  or  of  reconciling  them  to 
the  eftablifhed  government  and  religion. 

The  parliament,  befides  arming  the  queen  with  thefe 
powers^  granted  her  a  fuppiy  of  one  fubfidy  and  two  fif- 
teenths. The  only  circumftance,  in  which  their  pro- 
ceedings were  difagreeable  to  her,  was  an  application, 
made  by  the  commons,  for  a  farther  reformation  in  eccle- 
fiaftical  matters.  Yet  even  in  this  attempt,  which  af- 
fedted  her,  as  well  as  them,  in  a  delicate  point,  they 
difcovered  how  much  they  were  overawed  by  her  autho- 
rity. The  majority  of  the  houfe  was  puritans,  or  in- 
clined to  that  fc&  k ;  but  the  fevere  reprimands,  which 
they  had  already,  in  former  feflions,  met  with  from  the 
throne,  deterred  them  from  introducing  any  bill  concern- 
ing religion  ;  a  proceeding  which  would  have  been  inter- 
preted as  an  incroachment   on  the  prerogative:    They 

1  Some  even  of  thofe  who  defend  the  queen's  meafures,  allow  that  in  ten 
\ears  fifty  priefts  were  executed,  and  fifty-five  banifhed.     Camden,  p.  649. 

Befides  the  petition  after  mentioned,  another  ptoof  of  the  prevalency 
af  the  puriians  amon'f  the  commons  was  their  paffing  a  bill  for  the  referent 
observance  of  Sunday,  which  they  termed  the  Sabbath,  and  the  depriving 
the  people  of  thofe  amulcmenrs,  which  they  were  accuftomed  to  take  on  that 
day.  D'Ewes,  p.  335.  It  was  a  ftrong  fymptom  of  a  contrary  fptrit  in  the 
upper  houfe,  thst  th-y  proposed  to  add  WednefJay  to  the  faft  days,  and  to 
prohibit  entirely  the  eating  of  rtefb  on  that  day.     D'Ewcs,  p,  3-3. 
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\rcrc  content  to  proceed  by  way  of  humble  petition,  andC  H  A  P. 

that  not   addrefTed    to   her  majefly,    which  would  have, _^ , 

given  ofFence,  but  to  the  houfe  of  lords,  or  rather  the      'i?4- 
bifhops,  who  had  a  feat  in  that  houfe,  and  from  whom 
alone  they  were  willing  to  receive  all  advances  towards 
reformation  !  :   A   ftrange  departure   from  what  we  now 
apprehend  to  be  the  dignity  of  the  commons  ! 

The  commons  defired  in  their  humble  petition,  that 
no  bifhop  mould  exercife  his  function  of  ordination  but 
with  the  confent  and  concurrence  of  fix  prefbyters  :  But 
this  demand,  as  it  really  introduced  a  change  of  ecclefia- 
ftical  government,  was  firmly  rejected  by  the  prelates. 
They  defired,  that  no  clergyman  mould  be  inftituted 
into  any  benefice,  without  previous  warning  being  given 
to  the  parifh,  that  they  might  examine  whether  there 
lay  any  objection  to  his  life  or  doctrine  :  An  attempt  to- 
wards a  popular  model,  which  naturally  met  with  the 
fame  fate.  In  another  article  of  the  petition,  they  pray- 
ed, that  the  bifhops  fhould  not  infift  upon  every  cere- 
mony, or  deprive  incumbents  for  omitting  part  of  the 
fervice  :  As  if  uniformity  in  public  worfhip  had  not 
been  eftablifhed  by  law  ;  or  as  if  the  prelates  had  been 
endowed  with  a  difpenfing  power.  They  complained  of 
abufes,  which  prevailed,  in  pronouncing  the  fentence  of 
excommunication,  and  they  entreated  the  reverend  fathers 
to  think  of  fome  law  for  the  remedy  of  thefc  abufes  : 
Implying,  that  thofe  matters  were  too  high  for  the  com- 
mons of  themfelves  to  meddle  with  them. 

But  the  moft  material  article,  which  the  commons 
touched  upon  in  their  petition,  was  the  ecclefiaflical 
commlmon,  and  the  oath  ex  officio^  as  it  was  called,  ex- 
acted by  that  court.  This  is  a  fubjeet  of  fuch  import- 
ance as  to  merit  fome  explanation. 

»  D'Evves,  p.  357, 
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chap.      The   firft   primate  after  the  queen's    acceffion,    was 

L^_v_^_,  Parker  ;  a  man  rigid  in  exacting  conformity  to  the  efta- 

^fi*-      blifhed  worfliip,  and   in  punifhing,  by  fines  or  depriva- 

The  <-cc!efi-    .  . .      .  ....  .  . 

afticJcourt.  tions,  ail  the  puritanical  clergymen,  who  attempted  to 
innovate  any  thing  in  the  habits,  ceremonies,  or  liturgy 
of  the  church.  He  died  in  1575  ;  and  was  fucceeded  by 
Grindal,  who,  as  he  himfelf  was  inclined  to  the  new 
feci:,  was  with  great  (difficulty  brought  to  execute  the 
laws  againft  them,  or  to  punifh  the  nonconforming  clergy. 
He  declined  obeying  the  queen's  orders  for  the  fuppref- 
fion  of  propbecyings,  which,  (he  apprehended,  had  be- 
come fo  many  academies  of  fanaticifm ;  and  for  this 
offence,  fhe  had,  by  an  order  of  the  Star  Chamber,  fe- 
queflcred  him  from  his  archiepifcopal  function,  and  con- 
fined him  to  his  own  houfe.  Upon  his  death,  which 
happened  in  1583,  (lie  determined  not  to  fall  into  the 
fame  error  in  her  next  choice  ;  and  fhe  named  Whitgift, 
a  zealous  churchman,  who  had  already  fignalized  his 
pen  in  controverfy,  and  who,  having  in  vain  attempted 
to  convince  the  puritans  by  argument,  was  now  refolved 
to  open  their  eyes  by  power,  and  by  the  execution  of  pe- 
nal ftatutes.  He  informed  the  queen,  that  all  the  fpiri- 
tual  authority,  lodged  in  the  prelates,  was  infignificant 
without  the  fandtion  of  the  crown  ;  and  as  there  was  no 
e.clefiafiical  commiffion  at  that  time  in  force,  he  engaged 
her  to  ifliie  a  new  one  ;  more  arbitrary  than  any  of  the 
former,  and  conveying  more  unlimited  authority  m.  She 
appointed  forty-four  commiffioners,  twelve  of  whom  were 
ecclefiaftics ;  three  commifiioners  made  a  quorum  j  the 
jurifdielion  of  the  court  extended  over  the  whole  king- 
dom, and  over  all  orders  of  men  ;  and  every  circum- 
ftance  of  its  authority,  and  all  its  methods  of  proceeding, 
were  contrary  to  the  clcareft  principles  of  law  and  na- 
tural equity.      The   comminxoners   were  empowered  to 

«"  Neal's  HiRory  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  i,  p.  4:0. 
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vifit  and  reform  all  errors,  herefies,  fchifms,  in  a  word  C  H  a  P. 

.  XLI. 

to  regulate  all  opinions,  as  well  as  to  punifh  all  breach  ■     — v-  _j 

of  uniformity  in  the  exercife  of  public  worfhip.  They  J5S4» 
were  directed  to  make  enquiry,  not  only  by  the  legal 
methods  of  juries  and  witneffes,  but  by  all  other  means 
and  ways,  which  they  could  devife  ;  that  is,  by  the  rack, 
by  torture,  by  inquifition,  by  imprifonment.  Where 
they  found  reafon  to  fufpect.  any  perfon,  they  might  ad- 
minifter  to  him  an  oath,  called  ex  Officio,  by  which  he 
was  bound  to  anfwer  all  queflions,  and  might  thereby 
be  obliged  to  accufe  himfelf  or  his  moft  intimate  friend. 
The  fines,  which  they  levied,  were  merely  difcretionary, 
and  often  occasioned  the  total  ruin  of  the  offender,  con- 
trary to  the  eftablifhed  laws  of  the  kingdom.  The  im- 
prifonment, to  which  they  condemned  any  delinquent, 
was  limited  by  no  rule  but  their  own  pleafure.  They 
aflumed  a  power  of  impofmg  on  the  clergy  what  new 
articles  of  fubfcription,  and  confequently  of  faith,  they 
thought  proper.  Though  all  other  fpiritual  courts  were 
fubjecl,  fince  the  reformation,  to  inhibitions  from  the 
fupreme  courts  of  law,  the  ecclefiailical  commiflioners 
were  exempted  from  that  legal  jurifdiction,  and  were 
liable  to  no  controul.  And  the  more  to  enlarge  their 
authority,  they  were  empowered  to  punifli  all  incefts, 
adulteries,  fornications;  all  outrages,  mifbehaviours,  and 
diforders  in  marriage  :  And  the  punifhments,  which  they 
might  inflict,  were  according  to  their  wifdom,  con- 
fcience,  and  difcretion.  In  a  word,  this  court  was  a 
real  inquifition ;  attended  with  all  the  iniquities,  as  well 
as  cruelties,  infeparable  from  that  tribunal.  And  as  the 
jurifdiclion  of  the  ecclefiaftical  court  was  deftrucLive  of 
all  law,  fo  its  erection  was  deemed  by  many  a  mere 
ufurpation  of  this  imperious  princefs  ;  and  had  no  other 
foundation  than  a  claufe  of  a  feature,  refloring  the  fu- 
premacy  to  the  crown,    and  empowering  the  fovereign 

S  4  to 
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CHAP,  to  appoint  commifiioners  for  exercifing  that  prerogative. 

«_   -v-'_/Pnf  prerogative  in   general,     and    efpecially    the  fupre- 
J584-      macy,    were  fuppofed    in   that  age  to    involve    powers, 
which  no  law,  precedent,    or   reafon    could  limit   and 
determine. 

But  though  the  commons,  in  their  humble  petition 
to  the  prelates,  had  touched  fo  gently  and  fubmiffively  on 
the  ecclefiaftical  grievances,  the  queen,  in  a  fpeech  from 
the  throne  at  the  end  of  the  feilion,  could  not  forbear 
taking  notice  of  their  prefumption,  and  reproving  them 
for  thofe  murmurs,  which,  for  fear  of  offending  her, 
they  had  pronounced  fo  low  as  not  directly  to  reach  her 
royal  ears.  After  giving  them  fome  general  thanks  for 
their  attachment  to  her,  and  making  profeffions  of  af- 
fection to  her  fubjecls,  fhe  told  them,  that  whoever 
found  fault  with  the  church  threw  a  (lander  upon  her, 
fmce  fhe  was  appointed  by  God  fupreme  ruler  over  it,  and 
no  herefies  or  fehifms  could  prevail  in  the  kingdom  but 
by  her  permiluon  and  negligence  :  That  fome  abufes 
muft  neceflarily  have  place  in  every  thing;  but  fhe  warn- 
ed the  prelates  to  be  watchful  ;  for  if  fhe  found  them 
carelefs  of  their  charge,  fhe  was  fully  determined  to  de- 
pofe  them :  That  fhe  was  commonly  fuppofed  to  have 
employed  herfelf  in  many  ftudies,  particularly  philofo- 
phical  (by  which,  I  fuppofe,  fhe  meant  theological) 
and  fhe  would  eonfefs,  that  few,  whofe  leifure  had  not 
allowed  them  to  make  profeffion  of  fcience,  had  read  or 
reflected  more :  That  as  fhe  could  difcern  the  prefump- 
tion of  many,  in  curioufly  canvaffing  the  fcriptures,  and 
ilarting  innovations,  fhe  would  no  longer  endure  this 
licence  ;  but  meant  to  guide  her  people,  by  God's  rule, 
in  the  juft  mean  between  the  corruptions  of  Rome  and 
the  errors  of  modern  fectaries  :  And  that  as  the  Romanifts 
were  the  inveterate  enemies  of  her  pcrfon,  fo  the  other 
innovators  \vere  dangerous  to  all  kingly  government;  and 

um'q 
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under  colour  of  preaching  the  word  of  God,  prefumed  C  H  a  p. 
to  exercife  their  private  judgment,  and  to  cenfure  the  tvv~X,j 
aclions  of  the  prince  ".  *&*' 

From  the  whole  of  this  tranfa&ion,  we  may  obferve, 
that  the  commons,  in  making  their  general  application 
to  the  prelates,  as  well  as  in  fome  particular  articles  of 
their  petition,  mowed  themfelves  wholly  ignorant,  no 
lefs  than  the  queen,  of  the  principles  of  liberty  and  a 
legal  conftitution.  And  it  may  not  be  unworthy  of  re- 
mark, that  Elizabeth,  fo  far  from  yielding  to  the  difplea- 
fure  of  the  parliament  againft  the  ecclefiaftical  commif- 
fion,  granted,  before  the  end  of  her  reign,  a  new 
commiiiion  ;  in  which  fhe  enlarged,  rather  than  reftrained, 
the  powers  of  the  commiffioners  °. 

During  this  fefilon  of  parliament,  there  was  difco- 
vered  a  confpiracy,  which  much  encreafed  the  general 
anirr.ofity  againft  the  catholics,  and  (till  farther  widened 
the  breach  between  the  religious  parties.  William  Parry, 
a  catholic  gentleman,  had  received  the  queen's  pardon 
for  a  crime,  by  which  he  was  expofed  to  capital  punifh- 
ment ;  and  having  obtained  permiflion  to  travel,  he  re- 
tired to  Milan,  and  made  open  profeffion  of  his  religion, 
which  he  had  concealed  while  he  remained  in  England. 
He  was  here  perfuaded  by  Palmio,  a  jefuit,  that  he 
could  not  perform  a  more  meritorious  action,  than  to 
take  away  the  life  of  his  fovereign  and  his  benefactrefs ; 
the  nuncio,  Campeggio,  when  confulted,  approved  ex- 
tremely of  this  pious  undertaking ;  and  Parry,  though 
ltill  agitated  with  doubts,  came  to  Paris,  with  an  in- 
tention of  palling  over  to  England,  and  executing  his 
bloody  purpofe.  He  was  here  encouraged  in  the  defign 
by  Thomas  Morgan,  a  gentleman  of  great  credit  in  the 
party  ;  and  though  Watts  and  fome  other  catholic  priefts 

n  See  note  [R]  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  s  Rymer,  vol.  xvi. 

n.  292,  386,  490, 

told 
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CHAP,  told  him,  that  the  enterprife  was  criminal  and  impious, 
x_^  _l  j  he  preferred  the  authority  of  Raggazzoni,  the  pope's 
JS5**  nuncio  at  Paris,  and  determined  to  perfift  in  his  refolu- 
tion.  He  here  wrote  a  letter  to  the  pope,  which  was  con- 
veyed to  cardinal  Como  ;  he  communicated  his  intention 
to  the  holy  father;  and  craved  his  abfolution  and  pater- 
nal benediction.  He  received  an  anfwer  from  the  cardi- 
nal, by  which  he  found  that  his  purpofe  was  extremely 
applauded  ;  and  he  came  over  to  England  with  a  full 
defign  of  carrying  it  into  execution.  So  deeply  are  the 
fentiments  of  morality  engraved  in  men's  breads,  that  it 
is  difficult  even  for  the  prejudices  of  falfe  religion  totally 
to  efface  them;  and  this  bigotted  affaffin  refolved,  before 
he  came  to  extremity,  to  try  every  other  expedient  for 
alleviating  the  perfecutions,  under  which  the  catholics 
at  that  time  laboured.  He  found  means  of  being  intro- 
duced to  the  queen  ;  allured  her  that  many  confpiracies 
were  formed  againft  her ;  and  exhorted  her,  as  fhe  ten- 
dered her  life,  to  give  the  Romanifts  fome  more  indul- 
gence in  the  exercife  of  their  religion  :  But  left  he  mould 
be  tempted  by  the  opportunity  to  affaflinate  her,  he  al- 
ways came  to  court  unprovided  of  every  offenfive  weapon. 
He  even  found  means  to  be  elected  member  of  parlia- 
ment ;  and  having  made  a  vehement  fpcech  againft  the 
fevere  laws  enacted  this  laft  feffion,  was  committed  to 
cuftody  for  his  freedom,  and  fequcftered  from  the  houfe. 
His  failure  in  thefe  attempts  confirmed  him  the  more  in 
his  former  refolution  ;  and  he  communicated  his  inten- 
tions to  Nevil,  who  entered  zealoufly  into  the  defign, 
an;;.  .crmincd  to  have  a  fhare  in  the  merits  of  its 

execution.  A  book,  newly  published  by  Dr.  Allen,  af- 
terwards created  a  cardinal,  iirved  farther  to  efface  all 
their  feruples,  with  regard  to  the  murder  of  an  heretical 
prince ;  and  having  agreed  to  fhoot  the  queen,  while  fhe 
Ihould  be  taking  the  air  on  horfeback,  they  refolved,  if 
7  t^lt> 
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they  could  not  make  their  efcape,  to  facrifice  their  lives,  c  H  A  P. 
in  fulfilling  a  duty,  fo  agreeable,  as  they  imagined,  to  ^v^* 
the  will  of  God  and  to  true  religion.  But  while  they  ^H* 
were  watching  an  opportunity  for  the  execution  of  their 
purpofe,  the  earl  of  Weftmoreland  happened  to  die  in 
exile  ;  and  as  Nevil  was  next  heir  to  that  family,  he 
began  to  entertain  hopes,  that,  by  doing  fome  accept- 
able fervice  to  the  queen,  he  might  recover  the  eftate 
and  honours,  which  had  been  forfeited  by  the  rebellion 
of  the  laft  earl.  He  betrayed  the  whole  confpiracy  to 
the  ministers ;  and  Parry,  being  thrown  into  prifon,  con- 
feffed  the  guilt,  both  to  them,  and  to  the  jury  who  tried 
him.  The  letter  from  cardinal  Como,  being  produced 
in  court,  put  Parry's  narrative  beyond  all  queftion;  and 
that  criminal,  having  received  fentence  of  death  p,  fuf- 
fered  the  puniihment,  which  the  law  appointed  for  his 
treafonable  confpiracy  <5, 

These  bloody  defigns  now  appeared  every  where,  as 
the  refult  of  that  bigotted  fpirit  by  which  the  two  reli- 
gions, efpecially  the  catholic,  were  at  this  time  actuated. 
Somerville,  a  gentleman  of  the  county  of  Warwic, 
fomewhat  difordered  in  his  understanding,  had  heard  fo 
much  of  the  merit  attending  the  aflafiination  of  heretics 
and  perfecutors,  that  he  came  to  London  with  a  view  of 
murdering  the  queen ;  but  having  betrayed  his  defign  by 
fome  extravagances,  he  was  thrown  into  prifon,  and 
there  perifhed  bv  a  voluntary  death  r.     About  the  fameThe  aftdrs 

.  J  '  of  the  Luw 

time,  Baltazar  Gerard,  a  Burgundian,  undertook,  and  Countries, 
executed  the  fame  defign  againft  the  prince  of  Orange  5 
and  that  great  man  perifhed  at  Delft,  by  the  hands  of  a 
defperate  aflaflin,  who,  with  a  refolution  worthy  of  a  better 
caufe,  facrificed  his  own  life,  in  order  to  deftroy  the  famous 
reftorer  and  protector  of  religious  liberty.     The  Flemings, 

P  State  Trials,    vol,  i.  p.  103  &  feq.       Strype,  vol.  iii.  p.  255,  &  feq, 
9  See  iioce  [Sj  at  the  cnJ  of  the  vilume,  r  Camden,  p.  495. 
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CHAP.  who  regarded  that  prince  as  their  father,  were  filled  with 

XLI. 

^  __.'  _,  great  ibrrow,  as  well  when  they  confidered  the  miferablc 
1584.  end  of  fo  brave  a  patriot,  as  their  own  forlorn  condi- 
tion, from  the  lofs  of  fo  powerful  and  prudent  a  leader, 
and  from  the  rapid  progrefs  of  the  Spanifh  arms.  The 
prince  of  Parma  had  made  every  year  great  advances 
upon  them,  had  reduced  feveral  of  the  provinces  to  obe- 
dience, and  had  laid  clofe  fiege  to  Antwerp,  the  richeft 
and  mofr.  populous  city  of  the  Netherlands,  whofc  fubjec- 
tion,  it  was  forefeen,  would  give  a  mortal  blow  to  the 
already  declining  affairs  of  the  revolted  provinces.  The 
only  hopes,  which  remained  to  them,  arofe  from  the 
profpect  of  foreign  fuccour.  Being  well  acquainted 
with  the  cautious  and  frugal  maxims  of  Elizabeth,  they 
expected  better  fuccefs  in  France ;  and  in  the  view  of 
engaging  Henry  to  embrace  their  defence,  they  tendered 
15SS.  him  the  fovere'gnty  of  their  provinces.  But  the  prefent 
condition  of  that  monarchy  obliged  the  king  to  reject  fo 
advantageous  an  offer.  The  duke  of  Anjou's  death, 
which,  he  thought,  would  have  delivered  him  from  the 
intrigues  of  that  prince,  plunged  him  into  the  dcepeft 
diftrefs  ;  and  the  king  of  Navarre,  a  profeffed  hugonot, 
being;  next  heir  to  the  crown,  the  duke  of  Guife  took 
thence  occafion  to  revive  the  catholic  league,  and  to  urge 
Henry,  by  the  moil  violent  expedients,  to  feck  the  ex- 
clufion  of  that  brave  and  virtuous  prince.  Henry  him- 
felf,  though  a  zealous  catholic,  yet,  becaufe  he  declined 
complying  with  their  precipitate  mcafurcs,  became  an 
object  of  avcrfion  to  the  league  ;  and  as  Ills  zeal,  in 
praclifing  all  the  fuperititious  obfervances  of  the  Roniim 
church,  was  accompanied  \v:th  a  very  licentious  conduct 
in  private  life,  the  catholic  faction,  in  contradiction  to 
univerfal  experience,  embraced  thence  the  pretext  of  re  pre - 
fenting  his  devotion  as  mere  hypocrify  and  deceit.  Find- 
ing his  authority  to  decline,  he  was  obliged  to  declare 
war  againfl  the  hugonots,  and  to  put  arms  into  the  hands 
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of  the  league,  whom,  both  on  account  of  their  danger-  CHAP, 
ous   pretenfions   at  home,  and   their  clofe  alliance  with  u— v— ; 
Philip,  he  fecretly  regarded  as  his  more  dangerous  ene-      *5S5' 
mies.     Conflrained   by  the  fame  policy,  he  dreaded  the 
danger  of  affociating  himfelf  with  the  revolted  protect- 
ants in  the  Low  Countries,  and  was  obliged  to  renounce 
that  inviting  opportunity  of  revenging  himfelf  for  all  the 
hoftile  intrigues  and  enterprizes  of  Philip. 

The  States,  reduced  to  this  extremity,  fent  over  a 
folemn  embafTy  to  London,  and  made  anew  an  offer  to 
the  queen,  of  acknowledging  her  for  their  fovereign,  on 
condition  of  obtaining  her  protection  and  afliftance.  Eli- 
zabeth's wifeft  counfellors  were  divided  in  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  conduct,  which  fhe  fhould  hold  in  this 
critical  and  important  emergence.  Some  advifed  her  to 
reject  the  offer  of  the  States,  and  reprefented  the  immi- 
nent dangers,  as  well  as  injustice,  attending  the  accept- 
ance of  it.  They  faid,  that  the  fuppreflion  of  rebellious 
fubjects  was  the  common  caufe  of  all  fovereigns,  and 
any  encouragement,  given  to  the  revolt  of  the  Flemings, 
might  prove  the  example  of  a  like  pernicious  licence  to 
the  Englifh  :  That  though  princes  were  bound  by  the 
laws  of  the  Supreme  Being  not  to  opprefs  their  fubjects, 
the  people  never  were  entitled  to  forget  all  duty  to  their 
fovereign,  or  transfer,  from  every  fancy  or  difgufr,  or 
even  from  the  jufleft  ground  of  complaint,  their  obedi- 
ence to  any  other  matter  :  That  the  queen,  in  the  fuc- 
cours  hitherto  afforded  the  Flemings,  had  confidered 
them  as  labouring  under  oppreffion,  not  as  entitled  to 
freedom  ;  and  had  intended  only  to  admonifh  Philip  not 
to  perfevere  in  his  tyranny,  without  any  view  of  ra- 
vifhing  from  him  thefe  provinces,  which  he  enjoyed  by 
hereditary  right  from  his  anceftors  :  That  her  fituation 
in  Ireland,  and  even  in  England,  would  afford  that 
powerful  monarch    fufficient  opportunity  of  retaliating 

3  upon 
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CHAP,  upon  her;  and  fhe  muft  henceforth  expect,  that,  inftead 

K JL_,of  fecretly  fomenting  faction,    he  would  openly  employ 

^5^5'  his  whole  force  in  the  protection  and  defence  of  the  ca- 
tholics :  That  the  pope  would  undoubtedly  unite  his  fpi- 
ritual  arms  to  the  temporal  ones  of  Spain  :  And  that  the 
queen  would  foon  repent  her  making  fo  precarious  an 
acquisition  in  foreign  countries,  by  expofing  her  own 
dominions  to  the  mod  imminent  danger  s. 

Other  counfellors  of  Elizabeth  maintained  a  con- 
trary opinion.  They  auerted,  that  the  queen  had  not, 
even  from  the  beginning  of  her  reign,  but  certainly  had 
not  at  prefent,  the  choice,  whether  fhe  fhould  embrace 
friendihip  or  hoftility  with  Philip  :  That  by  the  whole 
tenor  of  that  prince's  conduct  it  appeared,  that  his  fole 
aims  were,  the  extending  of  his  empire,  and  the  entire 
fubjeclion  of  the  protectants,  under  the  fpecious  pre- 
tence of  maintaining  the  catholic  faith  :  That  the  pro- 
vocations, which  fhe  had  already  given  him,  joined  to 
his  general  fcheme  of  policy,  would  for  ever  render  him 
her  implacable  enemy  ;  and  as  foon  as  he  had  fubdued 
his  revolted  fubjects,  he  would  undoubtedly  fall,  with 
the  whole  force  of  his  united  empire,  on  her  defence- 
lefs  frate  :  That  the  only  queftion  was,  whether  fire 
Would  maintain  a  war  abroad,  and  fupported  by  allies,  or 
wait  till  the  fubjection  of  all  the  confederates  of  Eng- 
land fhould  give  her  enemies  leifure  to  begin  their  hofti- 
lities  in  the  bowels  of  that  kingdom  :  That  the  revolted 
•provinces,  though  in  a  declining  condition,  pout-fled  Still 
confiderable  force  ;  and  by  the  amftance  of  England,  by 
the  advantages  of  their  Situation,  and  by  their  inveterate 
antipathy  to  Philip,  might  fall  be  cnabkd  to  maintain 
the  conteSt  againft  the  Spanifh  monarchy  :  That  their 
maritime  power,  united  to  the  queen's,  would  give  her 
entire  Security  on  the  fide  -from  which   alone  fhe  could 

*  Camden,  p.  507,     Ecntivcrlio,  fart  2.  lib.  iv, 
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be  affaulted,  and  would  even  enable  her  to  make  inroads  C  h^a  p. 
on  Philip's  dominions,  both  in  Europe  and  the  Indies :  <. — ^— j 
That  a  war,  which  was  neceflary,  could  never  be  un-      ^85- 
juft;  and  felf-defence  was  concerned,  as  well  in  ward- 
ing certain  dangers  at  a  diftance,  as  in  repelling  any  im- 
mediate invafion  :  And  that,  fmce  hoftility  with  Spain 
was  the  unavoidable  confequence  of  the  prefent  interefts 
and  fituations  of  the  two   monarchies,  it  were  better  to 
compenfate  that  danger   and  lofs  by  the  acquisition  of 
fuch  important  provinces  to  the  Englifh  empire  f. 

Amidst  thefe  oppofite  counfels,  the  queen,  apprehen- 
sive of  the  confequences  attending  each  extreme,  was 
inclined  to  fteer  a  middle  courfe ;  and  though  fuch  con- 
duct is  feldom  prudent,  fhe  was  not,  in  this  refolution, 
p-uided  by  any  prejudice  or  miftaken  affection.  She  was 
determined  not  to  permit,  without  oppofition,  the  total 
fubjeclion  of  the  revolted  provinces,  whofe  intere$s  fhe 
deemed  fo  clofely  connected  with  her  own :  But  fore- 
feeing,  that  the  acceptance  of  their  fovereignty  would  ob- 
lige her  to  employ  her  whole  force  in  their  defence,  would 
give  umbrage  to  her  neighbours,  and  would  expofe  her 
to  the  reproach  of  ambition  and  ufurpation,  imputations 
which  hitherto  {lie  had  carefully  avoided,  me  immedi- 
ately rejected  this  offer.  She  concluded  a  league  with 
the  States  on  the  following  conditions  :  That  fee  fhould 
lend  over  an  army  to  their  afufrance,  of  five  thoufand 
foot  and  a  thoufand  horfe,  and  pay  them  during  the 
war  ;  that  the  general,  and  two  others,  whom  file  fhould 
appoint,  mould  be  admitted  into  the  council  of  the  States ; 
that  neither  party  fhould  make  peace  without  the  confent 
of  the  other  ;  that  her  expences  mould  be  refunded  after 
the  conclufion  of  the  war;  and  that  the  towns  of  Fluff- 
ing and  the  Brille,  with  the  caftlc  of  Rammekins,  fhould, 

t  Camden,  p.  507,     Bentivoglb,  part  z,  lib,  rV, 
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C  H  A  P.  in  the  mean  time,  be  configned  into  her  hands,  by  way  of 

^_        _*  _,  fecurity. 

1585.         The  queen  knew  that  this  meafure  would  immedi- 
ately engage  her  in  open  hostilities  with  Philip  ;  yet  was 
not  (he  terrified  with  the  view  of  the  prefent  greatnefs  of 
that  monarch.      The   continent  of   Spain  was  at  that 
time  rich  and  populous  ;  and  the  late  addition  of  Portu- 
gal, befides   fecuring  internal  tranquillity,  had  annexed 
an  opulent  kingdom  to  Philip's  dominions,  had  made  him 
mafter  of  many  fettlements  in  the  Eaft-Indies  and  of  the 
whole  commerce  of  thofe  regions,    and  had  much  en- ' 
creafed  his  naval  power,   in  which  he  was  before  chiefly 
deficient.     All  the   princes  of  Italy,  even  the  pope  and 
the  court  of  Rome,  were  reduced  to  a  kind  of  Subjection 
under  him,  and   feemed  to  pofTefs  their  Sovereignty   on 
terms   fomewhat  precarious.     The  Auftrian  branch    in 
Germany,  with  their  dependant  principalities,  was  clofe- 
ly  connected  with  him,  and  was  ready  to  fupply  him  with 
troops  for  every  enterprize.      All    the  treafures  of  the 
Weft-Indies  were  in    his    pofleflion ;    and    the   prefent 
Scarcity  of  the  precious  metals  in  every  country-  of  Eu- 
rope,   rendered    the   influence   of  his   riches    the   more 
forcible  and  extenfive.      The  Netherlands  feemed  on  the 
point  of  relapfing  into  Servitude  j  and  fmall  hopes  were 
entertained  of   their  withftanding   thofe  numerous  and 
veteran  armies,  which,  under  the  command  of  the  moft 
experienced  generals,  he  employed  againft  them.     Even 
France,  which  was  wont  to  counterbalance  the  Auftrian 
greatnefs,  had  loft  all  her  force  from  inteftine  commo- 
tions; and  as  the  catholics,  the  ruling  party,  were  clofely 
connected .  with  him,  he  rather  expected  thence  an  aug- 
mentation, than  a  diminution,  of  his  power.     Upon  the 
whole,  fuch  prepoflefiions  were  every  where  entertained 
concerning  the  force  of  the  Spanifh  monarchy,  that  the 
king  of  Sweden,    when    he    heard   that    Elizabeth    had 

openly 
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openly  embraced   the  defence  of  the  revolted  Flemings,  c  H  a  p. 
fcrupled  not  to  fay^  that   (he  had  now  taken  the  diadem  t__ y— J 
from  her  head,  and  had  adventured  it  upon  the  doubtful      J58S; 
chance  of  war  u.     Yet  was  this  princefs  rather  cautious 
than  enterprinng  in  her  natural  temper  :   She  ever  need- 
ed more  to  be  impelled  by  the  vigour,  than  reffrained  by 
the  prudence  of  her  minifters :   But  when  fhe  faw  an  evi- 
dent neceffity,  fhe  braved  danger  with  magnanimous  cou- 
rage ;  and  trufting  to  her  own  confummate  wifdom,  and 
to  the  affections,    however  divided,  of  her  people,    me 
prepared  herfelf  to  refill:,  and  even  to  affault,  the  whole 
force  of  the  catholic  monarch. 

The  earl  of  Leicefter  was  fent  over  to  Holland,  at  the 
head  of  the  Englim  auxiliary  forces.  He  carried  with 
him  a  fplendid  retinue  ;  being  accompanied  by  the  young 
earl  of  EfTex,  his  fen-in-law,  the  lords  Audley  and 
North,  Sir  William  Ruffell,  Sir  Thomas  Shirley,  Sir 
Arthur  Baffet,  Sir  Walter  Waller,  Sir  Gervafe  Cliftonj 
and  a  felect  troop  of  five  hundred  gentlemen.  He  was 
received,  on  his  arrival  at  Flufhing,  by  his  nephew  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  the  governor  ;  and  every  town,  through 
which  he  paffed,  expreffed' their  joy  by  acclamations  and 
triumphal  arches,  as  if  his  prefence  and  the  queen's  pro- 
tection had  brought  them  the  moil  certain  deliverance. 
The  States,  defirous  of  engaging  Elizabeth  dill  farther 
in  their  defence,  and  knowing  the  intereft  which  Lei- 
eefter  pollened  with  her,  conferred  on  him  the  title  of 
governor  and  captain-general  of  the  United  Provinces, 
appointed  a  guard  to  attend  him,  and  treated  him,  in. 
fome  refpecls,  as  their  fovcreign.  But  this  ftep  had  a 
contrary  effect  to  what  they  expecled.  The  queen  was 
difplcafed  with  the  artifice  of  the  States,  and  the  an 
tion  of  Leicefter,     She  feverely  reprimanded  both  ;  and 

•     «  Cair.den,  p.  Sc3. 
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C  ym  P'  xt  was  Wlt^  *"ome  ^^Cu^y»    t^at»  af*ter   many  humble 
i_    -  y ,  j  fubmiflions,  they  were  able  to  appeafe  her. 

HortUmes  America  was  regarded  as  the  chief  fource  of  Philip's 
with  Spain,  power,  as  well  as  the  moft  defencelefs  part  of  his  domi- 
nions ;  and  Elizabeth,  finding  that  an  open  breach  with 
that  monarch  was  unavoidable,  refolved  not  to  leave  him 
unmolefted  on  that  quarter.  The  great  fuccefs  of  the 
Spaniards  and  Portugueze  in  both  Indies  had  excited  a 
fpirit  of  emulation  in  England  ;  and  as  the  progrefs  of 
commerce,  ftill  more  that  of  colonies,  is  flow  and  gra- 
dual, it  was  happy,  that  a  war,  in  this  critical  period, 
had  opened  a  more  flattering  profpecl:  to  the  avarice  and 
ambition  of  the  Englifh,  and  had  tempted  them,  by  the 
view  of  fudden  and  exorbitant  profit,  to  engage  in  naval 
enterprizes.  A  fleet  of  twenty  fail  was  equipped  to  at- 
tack the  Spaniards  in  the  Weft-Indies  :  Two  thoufand 
three  hundred  volunteers,  befides  feamen,  engaged  on 
board  of  it  :  Sir  Francis  Drake  was  appointed  admiral  ; 
Chriftopher  Carlifle  commander  of  the  land  forces.  They 
took  St.  Jago,  near  Cape  Verde,  by  furprife  ;  and  found 
T  36#  in  it  plenty  of  provifions,  but  no  riches.  They  failed 
January,  to  Hifpaniola ;  and  eafily  making  themfelves  mailer  of 
St.  Domingo  by  aflault,  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  ran- 
fom  their  houfes  by  a  fum  of  money.  Carthagena  fell 
next  into  their  hands  after  fome  more  refiftan  e,  and  was 
treated  in  the  fame  manner.  They  burned  St.  Anthony 
and  St.  Helens,  two  towns  on  the  coaft  of  Florida.  Sail- 
ing along  the  coaft  of  Virginia,  they  found  the  fmall 
remains  of  a  colony,  which  had  been  planted  there  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  and  which  had  gone  extremely  to  de- 
cay. This  was  the  firft  attempt  of  the  Englifh  to  form 
fuch  fcttlements  ;  and  though  they  have  fince  furpafled 
ail  European  nations,  both  in  the  fituation  of  their  colo- 
n  's,  and  in  the  noble  principles  of  liberty  and  uiduftrv, 
which  they  are  founded ;  th<  •  iluc- 
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cefsfui,  that  the   miferable  planters  abandoned  their  fet-  CHAP, 

XLI. 

tlements,  and   prevailed  on   Drake   to   carry  them  with  ^__^_^ 
him   to  England.       Me  returned   with    fo   much  riches      *S36- 

D 

as  encouraged  the  volunteers,  and  with  fuch  accounts  of 
the  Spanifh.  weaknefs  in  thofe  countries  as  ferved  ex- 
tremely to  enfiame  the  fpirits  of  the  nation  to  future 
enterprises.  The  Great  mortality,  which  the  climate 
had  produced  in  his  fleet,  was,  as  is  ufual,  but  a 
feeble  refrraint  on  the  avidity  and  fanguine  hopes  of 
young  adventurers  v/.  It  is  thought  that  Drake's  fleet 
firfr.  introduced  the  ufe  of  tobacco  into  England. 

The  enterprizes  of  Leicefler  were  much  lefs  fuccefs- 
ful  than  thofe  of  Drake.  This  man  poffeffed  neither 
courage  nor  capacity,  equal  to  the  trufi:  repofed  in  him 
by  the  queen  ;  and  as  he  was  the  only  bad  choice  fhe 
made  for  any  confiderable  employment,  men  naturally 
believed,  that  me  had  here  been  influenced  by  an  affection 
ftill  more  partial  than  that  of  friendfhip.  He  gained  at 
firft  fome  advantage  in  an  action  againft  the  Spaniards  3 
and  threw  fuccours  into  Grave,  by  which  that  place 
was  enabled  to  make  a  vigorous  defence  :  But  the  cow- 
ardice of  the  governor,  Van  Hemert,  rendered  all  thefe 
efforts  ufelefs.  He  capitulated  after  a  feeble  refiftance  3 
and  being  tried  for  his  conduct,  fuffered  a  capital  punifh- 
ment  from  the  fentence  of  a  court  martial.  The  prince 
of  Parma  next  undertook  the  fiege  of  Venlo,  which 
was  furrendered  to  him,  after  fome  refiftance.  The 
fate  of  Nuys  was  more  difmal  ;  being  taken  by  affault, 
while  the  garrifon  was  treating  of  a  capitulation.  Rhim- 
berg,  which  was  o-arrifoned  bv  twelve  hundred  Englifb, 
under  the  command  of  colonel  Morgan,  was  afterward* 
befieged  by  the  Spaniards  ;  and  Leicefter,  thinking  him- 
feif  too  weak  to  attempt  raifing  the  fiege,  endeavoured  to 
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CHAP,  draw  off  the  prince  of  Parma  by  forming  another  enter- 
«  -y-  _f  prize.  Ke  firft  attacked  Dcefberg,  and  fucceeded  :  He 
J5?6'  then  fat  down  before  Zutphcn,  which  the  Spanifh  gene- 
ral thought  fo  important  a  fortrefs,  that  he  haftened  to 
its  relief.  He  made  the  marquefs  of  Guafto  advance 
with  a  convoy,  which  he  intended  to  throw  into  the 
place.  They  were  favoured  by  a  fog;  but  falling  by 
accident  on  a  body  of  Englifh  cavalry,  a  furious  a£tion 
enfued,  in  which  the  Spaniards  were  worried,  and  the  mar- 
quefs of  Gonzaga,  an  Italian  nobleman  of  great  reputation 
and  family,  was  flain.  The  purfuit  was  flopped  by  the 
advance  of  the  prince  of  Parma  with  the  main  body  of  the 
Spanifh  army  ;  and  the  Englifh  cavalry,  on  their  return 
from  the  field,  found  their  advantage  more  than  com- 
penfated  by  the  lofs  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who,  being 
mortally  wounded  in  the  action,  was  carried  off  by  the 
foldiers,  and  foon  after  died.  This  perfon  is  defcribed 
by  the  writers  of  that  age  as  the  mod  perfect  model  of 
an  accomplifhed  gentleman,  that  could  be  formed  even 
by  the  wanton  imagination  of  poetry  or  fiction.  Virtu- 
ous conduct,  polite  converfation,  heroic  valour,  and  ele- 
gant erudition,  all  concurred  to  render  him  the  orna- 
ment and  delight  of  the  Englifh  court;  and  as  the  credit, 
which  he  poffeffed  with  the  queen  and  the  earl  of  Lei- 
eeiler,  was  wholly  employed  in  the  encouragement  of 
genius  and  literature,  his  praifes  have  been  tranfmitted 
with  advantage  to  pofterity.  No  perfon  was  fo  low  as 
not  to  become  an  object  of  his  humanity.  After  this 
laft  action,  while  he  was  lying  on  the  field,  mangled 
with., wounds,  a  bottle  of  water  was  brought  him  to  re- 
lieve his  thirft ;  but  obferving  a  foldicr  near  him  in  a 
like  miferable  condition,  he  faid,  This  mans  necejpty  isjlill 
rater  than  mine:  And  refigned  to  him  the  bottle  of 
water.  The  king  of  Scots,  ftruck  with  admiration  of 
Sidney's  virtue,  celebrated  his  memory  in  a  copy  of  Latin 
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verfes,  which  he  compofed  on  the  death  of  that  young  C  ha  p. 

"The  Eno-lifh,  though  a  long  peace  had  deprived  them  5" 
of  all  experience,  were  ftrongly  pofTefTed  of  military  ge- 
nius ;  and  the  advantages,  gained  by  the  prince  of  Par- 
ma, were  not  attributed  to  the  fuperior  bravery  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Spaniards,  but  folely  to  the  mifconduct  of 
Leicefter.  The  States  were  much  difcontented  with  his 
management  of  the  war  ;  fall  more  with  his  arbitrary  and 
imperious  conduct;  and  at  the  end  of  the  campaign,  they 
applied  to  him  for  a  redrefs  of  all  their  grievances.  But 
Leicefter,  without  giving  them  any  fatisfadtion,  departed 
foon  after  for  England  x. 

The  queen,  while  me  provoked  fo  powerful  an  enemy 
as  the  king  of  Spain,  was  not  forgetful  to  fecure  herfelf 
on  the  fide  of  Scotland  ;  and  fhe  endeavoured  both  to 
cultivate  the  friendfhip  and  alliance  of  her  kinfman, 
James,  and  to  remove  all  grounds  of  quarrel  between 
them.  An  attempt,  which  fhe  had  made  fome  time  be- 
fore, was  not  well  calculated  to  gain  the  confidence  of 
that  prince.  She  had  diipatched  Wotton  as  her  ambafu- 
dor  to  Scotland  ;  but  though  fhe  gave  him  private  in- 
itructions  with  regard  to  her  affairs,  fhe  informed  James, 
that,  when  me  had  any  political  bufmefs  to  difcufs  with 
.him,  me  would  employ  another  miniiter  ;  that  this  man 
was  not  fitted  for  ferious  negociations  ;  and  that  her  chief 
purpofe  in  fending  him,  was  to  entertain  the  king  with 
witty  and  facetious  converfation,  and  to  partake  without 
jeferve  of  his  pleafures  and  amufements.  Wotton  was 
mafter  of  profound  diflimulation,  and  knew  how  to  cover, 
under  the  appearance  of  a  carelefs  gaiety,  the  deepen1  de- 
igns, and  moft  dangerous  artifices.     When  but  a  youth 

*  Camden,  p.  512,     Bentivoglio,  part  2.  lib.  4. 
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chap,  0f  twenty,    he  had  been  employed  by  his  uncle,    Dr. 

i  -y  .'  __f  Wotton,  ambaflador  in  France  during  the  reign  of  Mary, 
»S86.  to  enfnare  the  conftable,  Montmorency  ;  and  had  not  his 
purpofe  been  fruftrated  by  pure  accident,  his  cunning  had 
prevailed  over  all  the  caution  and  experience  of  that  aged, 
minifter.  It  is  no  wonder,  that,  after  years  had  fo  much 
improved  him  in  all  the  arts  of  deceit,  he  fhould  gain  an 
afcendant  over  a  young  prince,  of  fo  open  and  unguarded 
a  temper  as  James  ;  especially  when  the  queen's  recom- 
mendation prepared  the  way  for  his  reception.  He  was 
admitted  into  all  the  pleafures  of  the  kinj  ;  made  himfelf 
mafter  of  his  fecrets ;  and  had  fo  much  the  more  autho- 
rity with  him  in  political  tranfaclions,  as  he  did  not  feem 
to  pay  the  leaft  attention  or  regard  to  thefe  matters.  The 
Scotch  minifters,  who  obferved  the  growing  intereft  of 
this  man,  endeavoured  to  acquire  his  friendship  ;  and 
fcrupled  not  to  facrifice  to  his  intrigues  the  moft  efleritial 
interefts  of  their  mafter.  Elizabeth's  ufual  jcnlcufies  with 
regard  to  her  heirs  began  now  to  he  teveWed  againfc 
James  ;  and  as  that  prince  had  attained  the  years  pre  per 
for  marriage,  fhe  was  apprehenfive,  left,  by  being 
frrengthened  with  children  and  alliances,  he  fhcuid  ac- 
quire the  greater  intereft  and  authority  with  her  Englifh 
fubjecls,  She  directed  Wotton  to  form  a  fecret  concert 
with  fome  Scottifh  noblemen,  and  to  procure  their  pro- 
mife,  that  James,  during  three  years,  fhould  not,  on  any 
account,  be  permitted  to  marry.  In  confequence  of  this 
view,  they  endeavoured  to  embroil  him  with  the  king  of 
Denmark,  who  had  fent  ambafTadors  to  Scotland,  on 
pretence  of  demanding  reftitution  of  the  Orkneys,  but 
really  with  a  view  of  opening  a  propofal  of  marriage  be- 
tween James  and  his  daughter.  Wotton  is  faid  to  have 
employed  his  intrigues  to  purpofes  ftill  more  dangerous. 
He  formed,  it  is  pretended,  a  confpiracy  with  fome  mal- 
contents, to  leizc  the  perfon  of  the  king,  and  to  deliver 
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him  into  the  hands  of  Elizabeth,  who  would  probably  C  ha  p. 
have  denied   all   concurrence  in   the  defign,    but  would  t^^^^^j 
have  been  Aire  to  retain  him  in  perpetual  thraldom,  if  not     '5Sl3' 
captivity.     The  confpiracy  was  detected,   and  Wotton 
fled  haftily  from  Scotland,  without  taking  leave  of  the 
king  y. 

James's  fituation  obliged  him  to  diiTemble  his  refent- 
ment  of  -his  traiterous  attempt,  and  his  natural  temper 
inclined  him  Coon  to  forgive  and  forget  it.  The  queen 
found  no  |  ulty  in  renewing  the  negociations  for  a 
ftricl  alii>:j_  between  Scotland  and  England;  arid  the 
more  effectually  to  gain  the  prince's  friendfhip,  fhe  grant- 
ed him  a  pennon,  equivalent  to  his  claim  on  the  inhe- 
ritance of  his  grandmother,  the  countefs  of  Lenox,  lately 
deceafed  z.  A  league  was  formed  between  Elizabeth  and 
James,  for  the  mutual  defence  of  their  dominions,  and 
of  their  religion,  now  menaced  by  the  open  combination 
of  all  the  catholic  powers  of  Europe.  It  was  ftipulated, 
that,  if  Elizabeth  were  invaded,  James  fhould  aid  her 
with  a  body  of  two  thoufand  horfe  and  five  thoufand  foot ; 
that  Elizabeth,  in  a  like  cafe,  mould  fend  to  his  affift- 
ance  three  thoufand  horfe  and  fix  thoufand  foot ;  that  the 
charge  of  thefe  armies  fhoulu  be  defrayed  by  the  prince 
who  demanded  aiiiftance  ;  that,  if  the  invafion  fhould  be 
made  upon  England,  within  fixty  miles  of  the  frontiers 
of  Scotland,  this  latter  kingdom  fhould  march  its  whole 
force  to  the  afTiftance  of  the  former;  and  that  the  prefent 
league  fhould  fuperfede  all  former  alliances  of  either  ftate 
with  any  foreign  kingdom,  fo  far  as  religion  was  con- 
cerned ". 

By  this  league  James  fecured  himfelf  a^ainft  all  at- 
tempts from  abroad,  opened  a  way  for  acquiring  the  con- 

y  Mclvil,  z  Spo-fwooH,  p.  351.  a  Ibid.  p.  349.     Cam- 
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q  H  A  P.  fidence  and  affections  of  the  Englifh,  and  might  entertain 
u— v-*. o  fome  profpect  of  domcflic  tranquillity,  which,  while  he 
*5  lived  on  bad  terms  with  Elizabeth,  he  could  never  expect 

long  to  enjoy.     Befides  the  turbulent  difpofition,  and  in- 
veterate feuds  of  the  nobility,  ancient  maladies  of  the 
Scottifh  government,  the  fpirit  of  fanaticifm  had  intro- 
duced a  new  diforder  ;  fo  much  the  more  dangerous,  as 
religion,  when  corrupted  by  falfe  opinion,  is  not  retrain- 
ed by  any  rules  of  morality,  and    is  even  fcarcely  to  be 
accounted  for  in  its  operations,  by  any  principles  of  or- 
dinary conduct  and  policy.     The  infolcnce  of  the  preach- 
ers, who  triumphed  in  their  dominion  over  the  populace, 
had,  at  this  time,  reached  an  extreme  height;  and  they 
carried  their  arrogance  fo  far,  not  only  againft  the  king, 
but  againft  the  whole  civil  power,  that  they  excommuni- 
cated the  archbifhop  of  St.  Andrews,    becaufe  he  had 
been  active  in  parliament  for  promoting  a  law,  which 
reftrained  their  feditious  fermons  b  :  Nor  could  that  pre- 
late fave  himfelf  by  any  expedient  from  this  terrible  fen- 
tence,  but  by  renouncing  all  pretenfions  to  ecclefiaftical 
authority.     One  Gibfon  faid  in  the  pulpit,  that  captain 
James  Stuart  (meaning  the  late  earl  of  Arran)  and  his 
wife,  Jczabel,  had  been  deemed  the  chief  perfecutors  of 
the  church  ;  but  it  was  now  feen,  that  the  king  him- 
felf was    the   great   offender :    And  for    this   crime   the 
preacher  denounced   againft  him  the  curfe  which  fell  on 
Jeroboam,  that  he  fhould  die  childlefs,  and  be  the  laft  of 
his  race  c. 

The  fecretary,  perceiving  the  king  fo  much  molefted 
with  ecclefiaftical  affairs,  and  with  the  refractory  difpo- 
fition of  the  clergy,  advifed  him  to  leave  them  to  their 
own  co.urfes  :  For  that  in  a  fhort  time  they  would  be- 
come lo  intolerable,  that   the  people  would  rife  againft 

b  Spoifwood,  p.  345,  3^6,  c  ibid,  p,  344. 
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them,  and  chace  them  out  of  the  country.     fc  True,"^  HAP. 

XLI. 
replied  the  king  :  "  If  I  purpofed  to  undo  the  church  and 


"  religion,  your  counfel  were  good  :  But  my  intention     I586> 
"  is   to  maintain  both  ;    therefore   cannot  I  fuffer  the 
"  clergy  to  follow  fuch  a  conduct,  as  will  in  the  end 
*'  bring  religion  into  contempt  and  derifion  d." 

d  Sfotfvvood,  p.  34?. 
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CHAP.     XLIL 

Zeal  of  the  catholics Baking  ton's  conspiracy 

Mary  affents  to  the  conf piracy The  confpirators 

feized  and  executed Refolution  to  try  the  queen 

of  Scots The  commiffioners  prevail  on  her  to 

fubmit  to  the  trial The  trial Sentence 

againfl  Mary Interpofition  of  king  James 

Reafons  for  the  execution  of  Mary The  execu- 
tion  Mary's  characler The  queen's  affected 

forrow- — -Drake  dejlroys  the  SpaniJhJIect  at  Cadiz 

Philip  projecls  the  invafion  of  England 
The  irrSincible  armada Preparations  in  Eng- 
land   The  armada  arrives  in  the  channel—— 

"Defeated A  parliament  < Expedition  againfl 

Portugal Affairs  of  Scotland. 

CHAP.  f  1  ^  H  E  dangers,  which  arofe  from  the  characler,  prin- 
JCLii.  JL  ciples,  and  pretenfions  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  had 
1586,  very  early  engaged  Elizabeth  to  confult,  in  her  treatment 
of  that  unfortunate  princefs,  the  dictates  of  jealoufy  and 
politics,  rather  than  of  friendmip  or  generofity  :  Refent- 
ment  of  this  ufage  had  pufhcd  Mary  into  enterprizes, 
which  had  nearly  threatened  the  repofe  and  authority  of 
Elizabeth  :  The  rigour  and  reftraint,  thence  redoubled 
upon  the  captive  queen  %  frill  impelled  her  to  attempt 
greater  extremities  ;  and  while  her  impatience  of  confine- 
ment, her  revenge  f,  and  her  high  fpirit  concurred  with 

c  Digges,  p.  139.     Hayncs,  n.  6c;,  f  See  note  [T]  at  the  end  of 
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religious  zeal,  and  the  fuggeftions  of  defperate  bigots,  Ihe  C  H  a  P, 
was  at  laft  engaged  in  defigns,  which  afforded  her  ene-  ^-^-^j 
mies,  who  watched  the  opportunity,  a  pretence  or  reafon      15s6* 
for  effecting  her  final  ruin. 

The  Englifh  feminary  at  Rheims  had  wrought  them- Zeal  of  the 
felves  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  rage  and  animofity  againft  the  ca 
queen.  The  recent  perfections,  from  which  they  had 
efcaped  ;  the  new  rigours,  which,  they  knew,  awaited 
them  in  the  courfe  of  their  minions  ;  the  liberty,  which 
for  the  preftnt  they  enjoyed,  of  declaiming  againft  that 
princefs  ;  and  the  contagion  of  that  religious  fury,  which 
every  where  furrourK-ed  them  in  France  :  All  thefe  caufes 
had  obliterated  with  them  every  maxim  of  common  fenfe, 
and  every  principle  of  morals  or  humanity.  Intoxicated 
with  admiration  of  the  divine  power  and  infallibility  of  the 
pope,  they  revered  his  bull,  by  which  he  excommunicated 
and  depofed  the  queen  ;  and  fome  of  them  had  gone  to 
that  height  of  extravagance,  as  to  aiTert,  that  that  per- 
formance had  been  immediately  dictated  by  the  Holy 
Ghoft.  The  aiTailination  of  heretical  ibvereigns,  and  of 
that  princefs  in  particular,  was  reprefented  as  the  moft 
meritorious  of  all  enterprizes  ;  and  they  taught,  that, 
whoever  perifhed  in  fuch  pious  attempts,  enjoyed  without 
difpute  the  glorious  and  never-fading  crown  of  martyr- 
dom. By  fuch  doctrines,  they  inftigated  John  Savage,  a 
man  of  defperate  courage,  who  had  ferved  fome  years  in 
the  Low  Countries,  under  the  prince  of  Parma,  to  at- 
tempt the  lite  of  Elizabeth;  and  this  afTaflin,  having  made 
a  vow  to  perfevere  in  his  defign,  was  fent  over  to  Eng- 
land, and  recommended  to  the  confidence  of  the  more 
zealous  catholics. 

About  the  fame  time,  John  Ballard,  a  prieft  of  that 
feminary,  had  returned  to  Paris  from  his  miffion  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland ;  and  as   he  had  obferved  a  fpirit  of 
mutiny  and  rebellion  to  be  very  prevalent  among  the  ca- 
tholic 
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chap,  tholic  devotees  in  thefe  countries,  he  had  founded  on  that 

XLil. 
i_  -v '  difpofition  the  project  of  dethroning  Elizabeth,  and  of 

I5S6»  refloring  by  force  of  arms  the  exercife  of  the  ancient 
religion  in  England  ?.  The  fituation  of  affairs  abroad 
feemed  favourable  to  this  enterprize  :  The  pope,  the  Spa- 
niard, the  duke  of,  Guife,  concurring  in  interefls,  had 
formed  a  refolution  to  make  fome  attempt  upon  the  queen  : 
And  Mendoza,  the  Spanifh  ambaflador  at  Paris,  ftrongly 
encouraged  Ballard  to  hope  for  fuccours  from  thefe 
princes.  Charles  Paget  alone,  a  zealous  catholic  and  a 
devoted  partizan  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  being  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  prudence,  vigour,  and  general  popu- 
jarity  of  Elizabeth,  always  maintained,  that,  fo  long  as 
that  princefs  was  allowed  to  live,  it  was  vain  to  expect 
any  fuccefs  from  an  enterprize  upon  England.  Ballard, 
perfuaded  of  this  truth,  faw  more  clearly  the  neceffity  of 
executing  the  defign,  formed  at  Rheims  :  He  came  over 
to  England  in  the  difguife  of  a  foldier,  and  aflumed  the 
name  of  captain  Fortefcue  :  And  he  bent  his  endeavours 
to  effecluate  at  once  the  projecl:  of  an  affaffination,  an 
infurreclion,  and  an  invafion  h. 
Ba'oinpton'«  The  fir  ft  perfon,  to  whom  he  addrefTed  himfelf,  was 
confpiracy.  /mtkony  Babington  of  Dethic  in  the  county  of  Derby. 
This  young  gentleman  was  of  a  good  family,  poffefTed  a 
plentiful  fortune,  had  difcovered  an  excellent  capacity, 
and  was  accomplifhed  in  literature  beyond  moft  of  his 
years  or  Ration.  Being  zealoufly  devoted  to  the  catholic 
communion,  he  had  fecretl"  made  a  journey  to  Paris  fome 
time  before  ;  and  had  fallen  into  intimacy  with  Thomas 
Morgan,  a  bigotted  fugitive  from  England,  and  with  the 
bifhop  of  Glafgo-  'a  ambaflador  at  the  court  of 

iceJ     By  continually  extolling  the  amiable  accom- 
piiihmcnts  and   heroical   virtues  of  that  princefs,    they 
the  (anguine  and  unguarded  mind  of  young  Ba- 
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bino-ton  to  make  fome  attempt  for  her  fervice  ;  and  they  c  ll  A  p^ 

&                                                             •  •                                        1               XLH. 
employed  every  principle  of  ambition,  gallantry,  ana  re-  s_  -, 1 

ligious  zeal  to  give  him  a  contempt  of  thole  dangers,  I585' 
which  attended  any  enterprize  againff.  the  vigilant  govern- 
ment of  Elizabeth.  Finding  him  well  difpofed  for  their 
purpofe,  they  fent  him  back  to  England,  and  fecretly, 
unknown  to  himfelf,  recommended  him  to  the  queen  of 
Scots,  as  a  perfon  worth  engaging  in  her  fervice.  She 
wrote  him  a  letter,  full  of  friendfliip  and  confidence  ;  and 
Babin-Tton,  ardent  in  his  temper  and  zealous  in  his  prin- 
ciples, thought,  that  thefe  advances  now  bound  him  In 
honour  to  devote  himfelf  entirely  to  the  fervice  of  that 
unfortunate  princefs.  During  fome  time,  he  had  found 
means  of  conveying  to  her  all  her  foreign  correfpondence ; 
but  after  fhe  was  put  under  the  cuftody  of  Sir  Annas 
Paulet,  and  reduced  to  a  more  rigorous  confinement,  he 
experienced  fo  much  difficulty  and  danger  in  rendering 
her  this  fervice,  that  he  had  deflfted  from  every  attempt 
of  that  nature. 

When  Ballard  began  to  open  his  intentions  to  Babing- 
ton,  he  found  his  zeal  fufpended,  not  extinguifhed  :  His 
former  ardour  revived  on  the  mention  of  any  enterprize, 
which  feemed  to  promife  fuccefs  in  the  caufe  of  Mary  and 
of  the  catholic  religion.  He  had  entertained  fentiments 
conformable  to  thofe  of  Paget,  and  reprefented  the  folly 
of  all  attempts,  which,  during  the  life-time  of  Elizabeth, 
could  be  formed  againft  the  eftablifhed  religion  and  go- 
vernment of  England.     Ballard  encouraged  bv  this  hint, 

O  O  J 

proceeded  to  difcover  to  him  the  defign  undertaken  bv 
Savage '  ;  and  was  pleafed  to  obferve,  that,  inftead  of 
being  (hocked  with  that  project,  Babington  only  thought 
it  not  fecure  enough,  when  entrufted  to  one  fingle  hand, 
and  propofed  to  join  four  others  with  Savage  in  this  &ii- 
nerate  enterprize. 

i  Ibid,    State  Trials,  p.  iii, 
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In  profccution  of  thefe  views,  Babington  employed 
himfelf  in  encreafing  the  number  cf  his  affociates  ;  and  he 
»S86«  fecretly  drew  into  the  confpiracy  many  catholic  gentlemen, 
discontented  with  the  prefent  government.  Barnwel,  of 
a  noble  family  in  Ireland,  Charnoc,  a  gentleman  of  Lan- 
cafhire,  and  Abington,  whofe  father  had  been  coflerer  to 
the  houfehold,  readily  undertook  the  affaflination  of  the 
queen.  Charles  Tilney,  the  heir  of  an  ancient  family, 
and  Titchborne  of  Southampton,  when  the  defign  was 
propofed  to  them,  exprefled  fome  fcruples,  which  were  at 
laft  removed  by  the  arguments  of  Babington  and  Ballard. 
Savage  alone  refufed  during  fome  time  to  mare  the  glory 
of  the  enterprize  with  any  others  k  ;  he  challenged  the 
whole  to  himfelf;  and  it  was  with  fome  difficulty  he  was 
induced  to  depart  from  this  prepefterous  ambition. 

The  delivery  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  at  the  very  fame 
inftant,  when  Elizabeth  mould  beaflaflinated,  was  requifite 
for  effecting  the  purpofe  of  the  confpirators  ;  and  Babing- 
ton undertook,  with  a  party  of  an  hundred  horfe,  to 
attack  her  guards,  while  me  mould  be  taking  the  air  on 
horfeback.  In  this  enterprize,  he  engaged  Edward 
Windfor,  brother  to  the  lord  of  that  name,  Thomas 
Salifbury,  Robert  Gage,  John  Travers,  John  Jones  and 
Henry  Donne  ;  molt  of  them  men  of  family  and  intereft. 
The  confpirators  much  wanted,  but  could  not  find,  any 
nobleman  of  name,  whom  they  might  place  at  the  head 
of  the  enterprize  ;  but  they  trufted,  that  the  great  events, 
cf  the  queen's  death  and  Mary's  delivery,  would  rouze  all 
the  zealous  catholics  to  arms;  and  that  foreign  forces, 
taking  advantage  of  the  general  confufion,  would  eafily 
fix  the  queen  of  Scots  on  the  throne,  and  re-eitablifh  the 
antient  religion. 

These  defperatc  projects  had  notefcaped  the  vigilance 
of  Elizabeth's  council,  particularly  of  YValfmgham,  fe- 
lt StMc  Trills,  vol.  i.  p.  lilt 
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cretaryof  ftate.  That  artful  minifter  had  engaged  Maud,  a  C  H  A  P. 
catholic  prieft,  whom  he  retained  in  pay,  to  attend  Ballard ._  _     '  f 
in  his  journey  to  France,  and  had  thereby  got  a  hint  of     1586. 
the  defigns,  entertained  by  the  fugitives.     Polly,  another 
of  his  fpies,  had  found  means  to  infinuate  himfelf  among 
the  confpirators  in  England :  and  though   not   entirely 
trufted,  had  obtained  fome  infight  into  their  dangerous 
fecrets.     But  the  bottom  of  the  confpiracy  was  never  fully 
known,  till  Gifford,  a  feminary  prieft,  came  over,  and 
made  a  tender  of  his  fervices  to  Walfingham.     By  his 
means,  the  difcovery  became  of  the  utmoft  importance, 
and  involved  the  fate  of  Mary,  as  well  as  of  thofe  zealous 
partizans  of  that  princefs. 

Babington  and  his  aflbciates,  having  laid  fuch  a 
plan,  as,  they  thought,  promifed  infallible  fuccefs,  were 
impatient  to  communicate  the  defign  to  the  queen  of  Scots, 
and  to  obtain  her  approbation  and  concurrence.  For  this 
fervice,  they  employed  Gifford,  who  immediately  applied 
to  Walfingham,  that  the  intereft  of  that  minifter  might 
forward  his  fecret  correfpondence  with  Mary.  Walfing- 
ham propofed  the  matter  to  Paulet,  and  defircd  him  to 
connive  at  Gifford's  corrupting  one  of  his  fervants  :  But 
Paulet,  averfe  to  the  introducing  of  fuch  a  pernicious 
precedent  into  his  family,  defired,  that  they  would  rather 
think  of  fome  other  expedient.  Gifford  found  a  brewer, 
who  fupplied  the  family  with  ale  ;  and  bribed  him  to 
convey  letters  to  the  captive  queen.  The  letters,  by 
Paulet's  connivance,  were  thruft  through  a  chink  in  the 
wall;  and  anfwers  were  returned  by  the  fame  convey- 
ance. 

Ballard  and  Babington  were  at  firir  diffident  of 
GifFord's  fidelity  ;  and  to  make  trial  of  him,  they  gave 
him  only  blank  papers  made  up  like  letters  :  Eut  finding 
by  the  anfwers,  that  thefe  had  been  faithfully  delivered, 
they  laid  afide  all  farther  fcruple,  and  conveyed  by  his 

hands 
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CHAP,  hands  the  mod  criminal  and  dangerous  parts  of  their  coll- 
ie _y-  _?  fpiracy.  Babington  informed  Mary  of  the  defign  laid  for 
J586,  a  foreign  invafion,  the  plan  of  an  infurrection  at  home* 
the  fcheme  for  her  delivery  5  and  the  confpiracy  for  aflaf- 
finating  the  ufurper,  by  fix  noble  gentlemen,  as  he 
termed  them,  all  of  them  his  private  friends;  who,  from 
the  zeal,  which  they  bore  to  the  catholic  caufe  and  her 
majefty's  fervice,  would  undertake  the  fragicol  execution. 
Mary affents Mary  replied,  that  (he  approved  highly  of  the  defign; 
/piracy.  "  tnat  ^e  gentlemen  might  expect  all  the  rewards,  which 
it  fhould  ever  be  in  her  power  to  confer ;  and  that  the 
death  of  Elizabeth  was  a  necefTary  circumftance,  before 
any  attempts  were  made,  either  for  her  own  delivery  or 
an  infurrection  '.  Thefe  letters,  with  others  to  Mendoza, 
Charles  Paget,  the  archbifhop  of  Glafgow,  and  Sir 
Francis  Ingelfield,  were  carried  by  Gifford  to  fecretary 
Walfingham ;  were  decyphcrcd  by  the  art  of  Philips,  his 
clerk;  and  copies  taken  of  them.  Walfingham  employed 
another  artifice,  in  order  to  obtain  full  infight  into  the 
plot  :  He  fubjoined  to  a  letter  of  Mary's  a  poftfeript  in 
the  fame  cypher;  in  which  he  made  her  defire  Babington 
to  inform  her  of  the  names  of  the  confpirators.  The  in- 
difcretion  of  Babington  furnifhed  Walfingham  with  ftill 
another  means  of  detection,  as  well  as  of  defence.  That 
gentlemen  had  made  a  piclure  be  drawn,  where  he  him- 
felf  was  rcprefented  (landing  amidit  the  fix  aflaffins  ;  and 
a  motto  was  fubjoined,  expreffing  that  their  common 
perils  were  the  band  of  their  confederacy.  A  copy  of 
this  piclure  was  brought  to  Elizabeth,  that  fhe  might 
know  the  afTaflins  and  guard  he  tinft  their  approach 

to  her  per fon. 

Meanwhile,  Babington,  anxious  to  enfure  and 
haft-en  the  foreign  fuccours,  sefolved  to  difpatch  Ballard 
into  France;  and  he  procured  for  him,  under  a  feigned 

1  State  Trials,  vol,  j,  p   135,    Camden,  p.  515. 
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name,  a   licence  to   travel.     In  order   to  remove   from  CHAP, 

XLII 

himfelf  all  fufpicion,  he  applied  to  Walfingham,  pretended  [^r°V~\J 
great  zeal  for  the  queen's  fervice,  offered  to  go  abroad,  Xi  ' 
and  profefTed  his  intentions  of  employing  that  confidence, 
which  he  had  gained  among  the  catholics,  to  the  detec- 
tion and  difappointment  of  their  confpiracies.  Walfing- 
ham commended  his  loyal  purpofesj  and  promifmg  his 
own  counfel  and  affiffance  in  the  execution  of  them,  frill 
fed  him  with  hopes,  and  maintained  a  clofe  correfpon- 
dence  with  him.  A  warrant,  meanwhile,  was  iflued 
for  feizing  Ballard  5  and  this  incident,  joined  to  the  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  guilt,  begat  in  all  the  confpirators  the  ut- 
moft  anxiety  and  concern.  Some  advifed,  that  they 
fhould  immediately  make  their  efcape  :  Others  propofed, 
that  Savage  and  Charnoc  fhould  without  delav  execute 
their  purpofe  againft  Elizabeth  ;  and  Babington,  in  pro- 
fecution  of  this  fcheme,  furnifhed  Savage  with  money, 
that  he  might  buy  good  cloaths,  and  thereby  have  more 
eafy  accefs  to  the  queen's  perfon.  Next  day,  they  began 
to  apprehend,  that  they  had  taken  the  alarm  too  haftily  ; 
and  Babington,  having  renewed  his  correfpondence  with 
Walfingham,  was  perfuaded  by  that  fubtle  minifter,  that 
the  feizure  of  Ballard  had  proceeded  entirely  from  the 
ufual  diligence  of  informers  in  the  detection  of  popift 
and  feminary  priefts.  He  even  confented  to  take  lodg- 
ings fecretly  in  Walfingham's  houfe,  that  they  might 
have  more  frequent  conferences  together,  before  his  in- 
tended departure  for  France  :  But  obferving,  that  he 
was  watched  and  guarded,  he  made  his  efcape,  and  gave 
the  alarm  to  the  other  confpirators.  They  all  took  to 
flight,  covered  themfelves  with  feveral  difguifes,  and  lay 
concealed  in  woods  or  barns  ;  but  were  foon  difcovered 
and  thrown  into  prifon.  In  their  examinations,  they 
contrad idled  each  other  ;  and  the  leaders  were  obliged  to  Tiie  conr-i_ 
make  a  full  confeiTion  of  the  truth.  Fourteen  were  con-  ri:or- ieu  d 
Vol.  V.  U  demnei  sd. 
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chap,  demncd  and  executed  :    Of  whom,  feven  acknowledged 
i_>^^j  the  crime  on  their  trial ;    the  reft  were  convicted  by  evi- 

15S6.  dence. 
September.  The  lefTef  confpirators  being  difpatched,  meafures 
were  taken  for  the  trial  and  conviction  of  the  queen  of 
Scots ;  on  whofe  account,  and  with  whofe  concurrence^ 
thefe  attempts  had  been  made  againft  the  life  of  the  queen, 
and  the  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom.  Some  of  Eliza- 
beth's counfellors  were  averfe  to  this  procedure  ;  and 
thought,  that  the  clofe  confinement  of  a  woman,  who 
was  become  very  fickly,  and  who  would  probably  put  a 
fpeedy  period  to  their,  anxiety  by  her  natural  death,  might 
give  fufficient  fecurity  to  the  government,  without  at- 
tempting a  meafure,  cf  which  there  fcarcely  remains  any 
example  in  hiftory.  Leiceiler  advifed,  that  Mary  fhould 
be  fecretly  difpatched  by  poifen,  and  he  fent  a  divine  to 
convince  Walfmgham  of  the  lawfulnefs  of  that  action  : 
But  Walfmgham  declared  his  abhorrence  of  it;  and  in- 
filled Hill,  in  conjunction  with  the  majority  of  the  coun- 
fellors, for  the  open  trial  of  the  queen  of  Scots.  The 
fituation  of  England,  and  of  the  Englifh  minifters  had, 
indeed,  been  hitherto  not  a  little  dangerous.  No  fuc- 
ceflbr  of  the  crown  was  declared  ;  but  the  heir  of  blood, 
to  whom  the  people  in  general  were  likely  to  adhere, 
was,  by  education,  an  enemy  to  the  national  religion; 
was,  from  multiplied  injuries,  an  enemy  to  the  minifters 
and  principal  nobility  :  And  their  perfonal  fafety,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  public,  feemed  to  depend  alone  on  the 
q neon's  life,  who  was  now  fomewhat  advanced  in  years. 
No  wonder,  therefore,  that  Elizabeth's  counfellors,  know- 
ing themfelves  to  be  lb  obnoxious  to  the  queen  of  Scots, 
endeavoured  to  pufh  every  meafure  to  extremity  againft 
her  ;  and  were  even  more  anxious  than  the  queen  her- 
felf,  to  prevent  her  from  ever  mounting  the  throne  of 
England. 

s  Though 
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Though  all  England  was  acquainted  with  the  detec-c  I]  ^  p* 
tion  of  Babington's  confpiracy,  every  avenue  to  the  queen  v^— ^-^j 
oi"  Scots  had  been  fo  ftriclly  guarded,  that  fhe  remained  'S8** 
in  utter  ignorance  of  the  matter ;  and  it  was  a  great  fur- 
prife  to  her,  when  Sir  Thomas  Gorges,  by  Elizabeth's 
orders,  informed  her,  that  all  her  accomplices  were  dis- 
covered and  arrefted.  He  chofe  the  time  for  giving  her 
this  intelligence,  when  fhe  was  mounted  on  horfeback  to 
go  a  hunting  ;  and  fhe  was  not  permitted  to  return  to  her 
former  place  of  abode,  but  was  conducted  from  one  gen- 
tleman's home  to  another,  till  fhe  was  lodged  in  Fother- 
ingay  caftle  in  the  county  of  Northampton,  which  it  was 
determined  to  make  the  3 aft  ftage  of  her  trial  and  fuffer- 
ings.  Her  two  fecretaries,  Nau,  a  Frenchman,  and 
Curie,  a  Scot,  were  immediately  arrefted  :  All  her  papers 
were  feized,  and  fent  up  to  the  council  :  Above  fixty  dif- 
ferent keys  to  cyphers  were  difcovered  :  There  were  alfo 
found  many  letters  from  perfons  beyond  fea ;  and  feveral 
too  from  Englifli  noblemen,  containing  exprefiions  of  re- 
fpecl:  and  attachment.  The  queen  took  no  notice  of  this 
laft  difcovery  ;  but  the  perfons  themfelves,  knowing  their 
correfpondence  to  be  detected,  thought,  that  they  had  no 
other  means  of  making  atonement  for  their  imprudence, 
than  declaring  themfelves  thenceforth  the  moft  inveterate 
enemies  of  the  queen  of  Scots  m. 

It  was  refolved  to  try  Mary,  not  by  the  common  fta-  Refolntlon 

1   '  1  n  rr  to  try  the 

tute  of  treafons,  but  by  the  act  which  had  paffed  the  for-  queen  of 
mer  year,  with  a  view  to  this  very  event ;  and  the  queen, vjCOts" 
in  terms  of  that  act,  appointed  a  commiffion,  confifting 
of  forty  noblemen  and  privy-counfeliors,  and  empowered 
them  to  examine  and  pafs  fentence  on^Mary,  whom  fhe 
denominated  the  late  queen  of  Scots,  and  heir  to  James  V. 
of  Scotland.  The  commiiiioners  came  to  Fotheringay 
caftle,  and  fent  to  her  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  Sir  Amias 

m  Camden,  p,  51S. 
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C  Yifi  P*  Paulet,  and  Edward  Barker,  who  delivered  her  a  letter 
V^-vw  from  Elizabeth,  informing  her  of  the  commiflion,  and 
J5?6#  of  the  approaching  trial.  Mary  received  the  intelligence 
without  emotion  or  aftonifhment.  She  faid,  however, 
that  it  feemed  ftrange  to  her,  that  the  queen  mould  com- 
mand her,  as  a  fubject,  to  fubmit  to  a  trial  and  examina- 
tion before  fubjects :  That  fhe  was  an  abfolute  indepen- 
dant  princefs,  and  would  yield  to  nothing,  which  might 
derogate  either  from  her  royal  majefty,  from  the  ftate  of 
fovereign  princes,  or  from  the  dignity  and  rank  of  her 
fen  :  That,  however  opprefied  by  misfortunes  and  cala- 
mities, fhe  was  not  yet  fo  much  broken  in  fpirit,  as  her 
enemies  flattered  themfelves  ;  nor  would  fhe,  on  any  ac- 
count, be  accefTary  to  her  own  degradation  and  difho- 
nour  :  That  fhe  was  ignorant  of  the  laws  and  ftatutes  of 
England  ;  was  utterly  deftitute  of  council  ;  and  could 
not  conceive  who  were  entitled  to  be  called  her  peers,  or 
could  legally  fit  as  judges  on  her  trial  :  That  though  fhe 
had  lived  in  England  for  many  years,  fhe  had  lived  in 
captivity  ;  and  not  having  received  the  protection  of  the 
laws,  fhe  could  not,  merely  by  her  involuntary  refidence 
in  the  country,  be  fuppofed  to  have  fubjected  herfelf  to 
their  jurifdiction  and  authority  :  That  notwithstanding 
the  fupeiiority  of  her  rank,  fhe  was  willing  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  her  conduct  before  an  Englifh  parliament  j  but 
could  not  view  thefe  commiffioncrs  in  any  other  light, 
than  as  men  appointed  to  juftify,  by  fome  colour  of  legal 
proceeding,  her  condemnation  and  execution  :  And  that 
fhe  warned  them  to  look  to  their  confeience  and  their 
character,  in  trving  an  innocent  pcrfbn  ;  and  to  reflect, 
that  thefe  tranLc~fcons  would  fomewhere  be  fubject  to  re- 
vifion,  and  that  the  theatre  of  the  whole  world  was  much 
wider  than  the  kingdom  of  England. 

In  return,  the  commiflioners  ferit  a  new  deputation, 
informing  her,  that  her  pica,  cither  from  her  royal  dig- 
nity 
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nity  or  from  her  imprifonment,  could  not  be  admitted  jc  h^a  p. 
and  that  they  were  empowered  to  proceed  to  her  trial,  W^/~N-/ 
even  though  me  mould  refufe  to  appear  before  them.      'J86, 

0  *  r  The  com- 

Burleigh,    the  treafurer,    and   Bromley,  the  chancellor, miffioners 
employed  much  reafoning  to  make  her  fubmit ;  but  the^r.r  ta  ful>_ 
perfon,  whofe  arguments  had  the  chief  influence,  was  Sir*™*  to  the 
Chriftopher  Hatton,  yice-chamberlain.     His  fpeech  was 
to  this  purpofe.     "  You  are  accufed,  Madam,"  (aid  he, 
"  but  not  condemned,  of  having  confpired  the  deftruc- 
"  tion  of  our  lady  and  queen  anointed.     You  fay,  you 
"  are  a  queen  :   But,  in  fuch  a  crime  as  this,  and  fuoh 
"  a  fituation  as  yours,  the  royal  dignity  itfelf,  neither 
"  by  the  civil  or  canon  law,  nor  by  the  law  of  nature  or 
"  of  nations,  isexempt  from  judgment.     If  you"  be  inno- 
"  cent,  you  wrong  your  reputation  in  avoiding  a  trial. 
H  We  have  been  prefent  at  your  protections  of  inno- 
&  cence  :  But  queen  Elizabeth  thinks  otherwife ;  and  is 
*'  heartily  forry  for  the  appearances,  which   lie  againft 
"  you.     To  examine,   therefore,    your  caufe,    me  has 
*i  appointed  commiiiioners  j  honourable  perfons,  prudent 
"  and  upright  men,  who  are  ready  to  hear  you  with 
"  equity,  and  even  with  favour,  and  will  rejoice  if  you 
w  can  clear  yourfelf  of  the    imputations,    which   have 
"  been  thrown   upon  you.      Believe  me,    madam,   the 
"  queen  herfelf  will  rejoice,  who  affirmed  to  me  at  my 
"  departure,    that  nothing,  which  ever  befel   her,   had 
"  given  her  fo  much  uneafinefs,  as  that  you  mould   be 
"  fufpeCted  of  a  concurrence  in  thefe  criminal  enterprizes. 
"  Laying  afide,    therefore,   the  fruitlefs  claim  of  privi- 
"  lege  from  your  royal  dignity,  which  can  now  avail 
"  you  nothing,  .truft,  to  the  better  defence  of  your  inno- 
M  cence,   make  it  appear  in  open  trial,   and  leave  not 
**  upon  your  memory  that  ftain  of  infamy,  which  mult 
*'  attend  your  obftinate  filence  on  this  occailon  n." 
n  Camden,  p.  523. 
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chap.  J$Y  this  artful  fpeech,  Mary  was  perfuaded  to  anfwer 
i_— ,— ««^;  before  the  court ;  and  thereby  gave  an  appearance  of  legal 
l&6,  procedure  to  the  trial,  and  prevented  thofe  difficulties, 
which  the  commiffioners  muft  have  fallen  into,  had  fhe 
perfevered  in  maintaining  fo  fpecious  a  plea  as  that  of  her 
fbvereign  and  independant  character.  Her  conduct  in 
this  particular  muft  be  regarded  as  the  more  imprudent ; 
becaufe  formerly,  when  Elizabeth's  commiffioners  pre- 
tended not  to  exercife  any  jurifdi&ion  over  her,  and  only 
entered  into  her  caufe  by  her  own  confent  and  approba- 
tion, me  declined  juftifying  herfclf,  when  her  honour, 
which  ought  to  have  been  dearer  to  her  than  life,  feemed 
abfolutcly  to  require  it. 
The  trial.  On  her  firft  appearance  before  the  commiffioners,  Ma- 
ry, either  fenfible  of  her  imprudence,  or  ftill  unwilling 
to  degrade  herfclf  by  fubmitting  to  a  trial,  renewed  her 
proteftation  againft  the  authority  of  her  judges  :  The 
chancellor  anfwered  her  by  pleading  the  fupreme  authority 
of  the  Engliih  laws  over  every  one  who  refided  in  Eng- 
land :  And  the  commiffioners  accommodated  matters,  by- 
ordering  both  her  proteftation  and  his  anfwer  to  be  re- 
corded. 

The  lawyers  of  the  crown  then  opened  the  charge 
acrainft  the  queen  of  Scots.  They  proved,  by  intercepted 
letters,  that  fhe  had  allowed  cardinal  Allen  and  others  to 
treat  her  as  queen  of  England  ;  and  that  fhe  had  kept  a 
correfpondence  with  lord  Paget  and  Charles  Paget,  in  a 
view  .of  engaging  the  Spaniards  to  invade  the  kingdom. 
Mary  feemed  not  anxious  to  clear  herfelf  from  either  of 
thefe  imputations.  She  only  fuid,  that  fhe  could  not 
hinder  others  from  ufing  what  ftyle  they  pkafed  in  writ- 
ing to  her ;  and  that  fhe  might  lawfully  try  every  expe- 
dient for  the  recovery  of  her  liberty. 

An  intercepted  letter  of  her's  to  Mcntloza  was  next 
produced ;  in  which  fhe  piomifed   ty  transfer  to  Philip 

her 
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her  riVht  to  the  kingdom  of  England,  if  her  fon  fhonid  c  ^,^  p- 

•3  &  to  XLII. 

refufe  to  be  converted  to  the  catholic  faith  ;  an  event,  U«— v / 

fhe  there  faid,  of  which  there  was  no  expectation,  while  ,s86, 
he  remained  in  the  hands  of  his  Scottifh  fubjefts  °.  Even 
this  part  of  the  charge,  fhe  took  no  pains  to  deny,  or  ra- 
ther fhe  feemed  to  acknowledge  it.  She  faid,  that  fhe 
had  no  kingdoms  to  difpofe  of;  yet  was  it  lawful  for  her 
to  give  at  her  pleafure  what  was  her  own,  and  fhe  was 
not  accountable  to  any  for  her  actions.  She  added,  that 
file  had  formerly  rejected  that  propofal  from  Spain ;  but 
now,  fince  all  her  hopes  in  England  were  gone,  fhe  was 
fully  determined  not  to  refufe  foreign  affifrance.  There 
was  alfo  produced  evidence  to  prove,  that  Allen  and 
Parlons  were  at  that  very  time  negotiating  by  her  orders 
at  Rome  the  conditions  of  transfer  ;-ng  her  Englifh  crown 
to  the  king  of  Spain,  and  of  difinheriting  her  heretical 
fon  p. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  Mary's  prejudices  againft  her  fon 
were,  at  this  time,  carried  fo  far,  that  fhe  had  even  en- 
tered into  a  compiracy  againft  him,  had  appointed  Icrd 
Claud  Hamilton  regent  of  Scotland,  and  had  inftigated 
her  adherents  to  feize  James's  perfon  and  deliver  him  into 
the  hands  of  the  pope  or  the  king  of  Spain  ;  whence  he 
was  never  to  be  delivered  but  on  condition  of  his  becom- 
ing catholic  "5. 

The  only  part  of  the  charge,  which  Mary  pofitively 
denied,  was  her  concurrence  in  the  defign  of  aiTaiunating 
Elizabeth.  This  article  indeed  was  the  moft  heavy,  and 
the  only  one,  which  could  fully  juftify  the  queen  in  pro- 
ceeding to  extremities  againft  her.  In  order  to  prove  the 
accufation,  there  were  produced  the  following  evidence  : 
Copies  taken  in  fecretary  Walfingham's  office  of  the  inter- 
cepted letters  between  her  and  Babington,  in  which  her 

/ 
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approbation  of  the  murder  was  clearly  expreffed  j  the  evi- 
dence of  her  two  fecretaries,  Nau  and  Curie,  who  had 
fworn,  without  being  put  to  any  torture,  both  that  fhe 
received  thefe  letters  from  Babington,  and  that  they  had 
written  the  anfwers,  by  her  order ;  the  confeffion  of  Ba- 
bington, that  he  had  written  the  letters  and  received  the 
anfwers q  ;  and  the  confeffion  of  Ballard  and  Savage,  that 
Babington  had  mowed  them  thefe  letters  of  Mary  written 
in  the  cypher,  which  had  been  fettled  between  them. 

It  is  evident,  that  this  complication  of  evidence,  though 
every  circumfrance  corroborates  the  general  conclufion, 
refolves  itfelf  finally  into  the  teflimony  of  the  two  fecre- 
taries, who  alone  were  certainly  acquainted  with  their 
mi&refs's  concurrence  in  Babington's  confpiracy,  but 
who  knew  themfelves  expofed  to  all  the  rigors  of  impri- 
fonment,  torture,  and  death,  if  they  refufed  to  give  any 
evidence,  which  might  be  required  of  them.  In  the  cafe 
of  an  ordinary  criminal,  this  proof  with  all  its  difadvan- 
tages,  would  be  efteemed  legal,  and  even  fatisfactory,  if 
not  oppofed  by  fome  other  circumftances,  which  fhake 
the  credit  of  the  witneffes  :  But  on  the  prefent  trial, 
where  the  abfolute  power  of  the  profecutor  concurred 
with  fuch  important  interefts  and  fuch  a  violent  inclina- 
tion to  have  the  princefs  condemned  ;  the  teftimony  of 
two  witnefTes,  even  though  men  of  character,  ought  to 
be  fupported  by  ftrong  probabilities,  in  order  to  remove 
all  fufpicion  of  tyranny  and  injuitice.  The  proof  againft 
Mary,  it  muft  be  confefled,  is  not  deftitutc  of  this  advan- 
tage ;  and  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  to  account  for 
Babington's  receiving  an  anfwer,  written  in  her  name, 
and  in  the  cypher  concerted  between  them,  without  al- 
lowing, that  the  matter  had  been  communicated  to  that 
princefs.  Such  is  the  light  in  which  this  matter  appears, 
even  after  time  has  difcovered  every  thing,  which  could 
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guide  our  judgment  with  regard  to  it :  No  wonder,  there-  chap. 
fore,  that  the  queen  of  Scots,  unaflifted  by  council,  and  ■_ ,-Y-'^ 
confounded  by  fo  extraordinary  a  trial,  found  herfelf  in-  J586' 
capable  of  making  a  fatisfactory  defence  before  the  com- 
miffioners.  Her  reply  confifted  chiefly  in  her  own  denial : 
Whatever  force  may  be  in  that  denial  was  much  weakened, 
by  her  pofitively  affirming,  that  fhe  never  had  had  any 
correfpondence  of  any  kind  with  Babington  ;  a  fact,  how- 
ever, of  which  there  remains  not  the  lead  queftion  r. 
She  aflerted,  that,  as  Nau  and  Curie  had  taken  an  oath 
of  fecrefy  and  fidelity  to  her,  their  evidence  againft.  her 
ought  not  to  be  credited.  She  confeffed,  however,  that 
Nau  had  been  in  the  fervice  of  her  uncle,  the  cardinal  of 
Lorraine,  and  had  been  recommended  to  her  by  the  king 
of  France,  as  a  man  in  whom  fhe  might  fafely  confide. 
She  alfo  acknowledged  Curie  to  be  a  very  honeft  man, 
but  fimple,  and  eafily  impofed  on  by  Nau.  If  thefc  two 
men  had  received  any  letters,  or  had  written  any  anfwers, 
without  her  knowledge ;  the  imputation,  fhe  faid,  could 
never  lie  on  her.  And  fhe  was  the  more  inclined,  fhe 
added,  to  entertain  this  fufpicion  againft  them,  becau/e 
Nau  had,  in  other  inftances,  been  guilty  of  a  like  temerity, 
and  had  ventured  to  tranfact  bufinefs  in  her  name,  with- 
out communicating  the  matter  to  her  s. 

The  foJe  circumftance  of  her  defence,  which  to  us 
may  appear  to  have  fome  force,  was  her  requiring  that 
Nau  and  Curie  fhould  be  confronted  with  her,  and  her 
affirming  that  they  never  v/ould  to  her  face  perfift.  in  their 
evidence.  But  that  demand,  however  equitable,  was 
not  then  fupported  by  law  in  trials  of  high  treafon,  and 
was  often  refufed  even  in  other  trials,  where  the  crown 
was  profecutor.  The  claufe,  contained  in  an  aft  of  the 
13th  of  the  queen,  was  a  novelty ;  that  the  fpecies  of 

f  See  note  [Y ]  at  the  tad  of  the  volume,-  s  See  note  [Z]  at  the 
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c  "  A  p-  treafon  there  enumerated  muft  be  proved  by  two  witnefTes, 
l_— v~lj  confronted  with  the  criminal.  But  Mary  was  not  tried 
*586«  upon  that  act ;  and  the  minifters  and  crown  lawyers  of 
this  reign  were  always  fure  to  refufe  every  indulgence 
beyond  what  the  ftri£t  letter  of  the  law  and  the  fettled 
practice  of  the  courts  of  jufcice  required  of  them.  Not 
to  mention,  that  thefe  fecretaries  were  not  probably  at 
Fotheringay-caftle  during  the  time  of  the  trial,  and  could 
not,  upon  Mary's  demand,  be  produced  before  the  com- 
mifficners  u. 

There  paffed  two  incidents  in  this  trial,  which  may 
be  worth  obferving.  A  letter  between  Mary  and  Ba- 
bington  was  read,  in  which  mention  was  made  of  the 
earl  of  Arundel  and  his  brothers  :  On  hearing  their  names 
fhe  broke  into  a  figh,  "  Alas,"  faid  fhe,  "  what  has  the 
"  noble  houfe  of  the  Howards  fufrered  for  my  fake  !" 
She  affirmed,  with  regard  to  the  fame  letter,  that  it  was 
eafy  to  forge  the  hand-writing  and  cypher  of  another  ; 
fhe  was  afraid,  that  this  was  too  familiar  a  practice  with 
Walfingham,  who,  fhe  alio  heard,  had  frequently  prac- 
tifed  both  againft  her  life  and  her  fon's.  Walfingham, 
who  was  one  of  the  commimoners,  rofe  up.  He  pro- 
tefted,  that,  in  his  private  capacity,  he  had  never  acted 
any  thing  againft  the  queen  of  Scots  :  In  his  public  capa- 
city, he  owned,  that,  his  concern  for  his  fovereign's 
fafety  had  made  him  very  diligent  in  fearching  out,  by 
every  expedient,  all  defigns  againft  her  facred  perfon  or 
her  authority.  For  attaining  that  end,  he  would  not 
only  make  ufe  of  the  affiftance  of  Ballard  or  any  other 
confpirator:  He  would  alfo  reward  them  for  betraying 

u  Queen  Elizabeth  was  willing  to  have  allowctl  Curie  and  Nau  to  be 
produced  in  the  trial,  and  write  to  that  purpofe,  to  Burlti.h  and  Walfing- 
ham, in  hei  letter  of  the  7th  of  Odobcr,  in  Forbes'  MS  collections.  She 
only  fays,  that  lhe  th.nks  it  needlefs,  though  (hr  was  willing  to  agree  to  it. 
The  not  confronting  of  the  witncfTts  W2S  not  'he  refult  of  dc^gn,  but  the 
practice  of  the  age. 
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their  companions.     But  if  he  had  tampered  in  any  man-  chap, 
ner,  unbefitting  his  character  and  office,  why  did  none  jj^^j 
of  the  late  criminals,  either  at  their  trial  or  execution,      i5556« 
accufe  him   of  fuch  practices  ?    Mary   endeavoured   to 
pacify  him,  by  faying  that  (he  fpoke  from  information  ; 
and  fhe  begged  him  to  give  thenceforth  no  more  credit  to 
fuch  as  flandered  her,  than  fhe  fnould  to  fuch  as  accufed 
him.  The  great  character  indeed,  which  Sir  Francis  Wal- 
fingham  bears  for  probity  and  honour,  fhould  remove  from 
him  s  11  fufpicion  of  fuch  bafe  ^.rts  as  forgery  and  fubor- 
nation ;  arts,  which  even  the  moft  corrupt  minifters,  in 
the  moft  corrupt  times,  would  fcruple  to  employ. 

Having  finifhed  the  trial,  the  commiflioners  adjourned  25th  Ocbb<, 
from  Fotheringay-caftle,  and  met  in  the  Star  Chamber 
at  London  ;  where,  after  taking  the  oaths  of  Mary's  two 
fecretaries,  who,  voluntarily,  without  hope  or  reward, 
vouched  the  authenticity  of  thofe  letters  before  produced, 
they  pronounced  fentence  of  death  upon  the  queen  of 
Scots,  and  confirmed  it  by  their  feals  and  fubfcriptions. 
The  fame  day,  a  declaration  was  publifhed  by  the  com-  sentenc 
miflioners  and  the  iudees,    "   that  the  fentence  didno-againft 

.  Mary. 

"  wife  derogate  from  the  title  and  honour  of  James, 
"  king  of  Scotland  ;  but  that  he  was  in  the  fame  place, 
"  degree,  and  right,  as  if  the  fentence  had  never  been 
tc  pronounced  w." 

The  queen  had  now  brought  affairs  with  Mary  to 
that  fituation,  which  fhe  had  long  ardently  defired  ;  and 
had  found  •  a  plaufible  reafon  for  executing  vengeance  on 
a  competitor,  whom,  from  the  beginning  of  her  reign, 
fhe  had  ever  equally  dreaded  and  hated.  But  fhe  was  re- 
trained from  inftantly  gratifying  her  refentment,  by  fe- 
veral  important  confiderations.  She  forefaw  the  invidious 
colours,  in  which  this  example  of  uncommon  jurifdiction 

TT  Camden,  p.  5x6. 
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C  v*r  A  P<  WOu^  De  reprefented  by  the  numerous  partizans  of  Mary, 
1_  _ ^l^j  and  the  reproach,  to  which  fhe  herfelf  might  be  expofed' 
1586.  with  all  foreign  princes,  perhaps  with  all  pofterity.  The 
rights  of  hofpitality,  of  kindred,  and  of  royal  majefty, 
feemed,  in  one  fignal  inftance,  to  be  all  violated  ;  and 
this  facrifice  of  generofity  to  intereft,  of  clemency  to 
revenge,  might  appear  equally  unbecoming  a  fovereign 
and  a  woman.  Elizabeth,  therefore,  who  was  an  excel- 
lent hypocrite,  pretended  the  utmoft  reluctance  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  execution  of  the  fentence  j  affedted  the 
moft  tender  fympathy  with  her  prifoner ;  difplayed  all 
her  fcruples  and  difficulties  ;  rejected  the  folicitation  of 
her  courtiers  and  minifters  ;  and  affirmed,  that,  were  fhe 
not  moved  by  the  deepeft  concern  for  her  people's  fafety, 
fhe  would  not  hefitate  a  moment  in  pardoning  all  the 
injuries,  which  fhe  herfelf  had  received  from  the  queen 
of  Scots. 
2nthO&ob.  That  the  voice  of  her  people  might  be  more  audibly 
heard  in  the  demand  of  juftice  upon  Mary,  fhe  fum- 
moned  a  new  parliament ;  and  (he  knew,  both  from  the 
ufual  difpofitions  of  that  affembly,  and  from  the  influ- 
ence of  her  minifters  over  them,  that  fhe  mould  not  want 
the  moft  earned  folicitation  to  confent  to  that  meafure, 
which  was  fo  agreeable  to  her  fecret  inclinations.  She 
did  not  open  this  affembly  in  perfon,  but  appointed  fox- 
that  purpofe  three  commiffioners,  Bromley,  the  chancel- 
lor, Burleigh,  the  treafurer,  and  the  earl  of  Derby. 
Thereafon  affigned  for  this  meafure,  was,  that  the  queen, 
jbrefeeing  that  the  affair  of  the  queen  of  Scots  would  be 
canvafTcd  in  parliament,  found  her  tencernefs  and  de- 
licacy fo  much  hurt  by  that  melancholy  incident,  that 
fhe  had  not  the  courage  to  be  pre  font  while  it  was  under 
deliberation,  but  withdrew  her  eyes  from  what  fhe  could 
not  behold  without  the  utmoft  reluctance  and  uneafinefs. 
She  was  alfo  willing,  that,  by  this  unufual  precaution, 
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the  people  fhould  fee  the  danger,  to  which  her  perfon  was  Chap. 
hourly  expofed ;  and  fhould  thence  be  more  ftrongly  in-  Li_    *. 
cited   to  take  vengeance  on  the  criminal,  whofe  reftlefs     15S6. 
intrigues  and  bloody  confpiracies  had  fo  long  expofed  her 
to  the  moft  imminent  perils  *. 

The  parliament  anfwered  the  queen's  expectations  : 
The  fentence  againft  Mary  was  unanimoufly  ratified  by 
both  houfes-j  and  an  application  was  voted  to  obtain 
Elizabeth's  confent  to  its  publication  and  execution  ?. 
She  gave  an  anfwer  ambiguous,  embarrafTed  ;  full  of  real 
artifice,  and  feeming  irrefolution.  She  mentioned  the 
extreme  danger  to  which  her  life  was  continually  ex- 
pofed ;  fhe  declared  her  willingnefs  to  die,  did  file  not 
forefee  the  great  calamities,  which  would  thence  fall  up- 
on the  nation ;  fhe  made  profeflions  of  the  greateft  ten- 
dernefs  to  her  people  ;  fhe  difplayed  the  clemency  of  her 
temper,  and  expreffed  her  violent  reluctance  to  proceed 
to  extremities  againft  her  unhappy  kinfwoman  ;  fhe  af- 
firmed, that  the  late  law,  by  which  that  princefs  was 
tried,  fo  far  from  being  made  to  enfnare  her,  was  only 
intended  to  give  her  warning  beforehand,  not  to  engage 
in  fuch  attempts,  as  might  expofe  her  to  the  penalties, 
with  which  fhe  was  thus  openly  menaced  ;  and  fhe  beg- 
ged them  to  think  once  again,  whether  it  were  poffible 
to  find  any  expedient,  befides  the  death  of  the  queen  of 
Scots,  for  fecuring  the  public  tranquillity  z.  The  parlia- 
ment, in  obedience  to  her  commands,  took  the  affair 
again  under  confideration  ;  but  could  find  no  ether  pof- 
fible expedient.  They  reiterated  their  folicitations,  and 
entreaties,  and  arguments  :  They  even  remonftrated, 
that  mercy  to  the  queen  of  Scots  was  cruelty  to  them, 
her  fubjects  and  children  :  And  they  affirmed,  that  it 
were  injuflice  to  deny  execution  of  the  law  to  any  indi- 
vidual ;  much  more,  to  the  whole  body  of  the  people, 

x  D'Ewes,  p.  375,  y  Ibid,  p.  379.  z  Ibid.  p.  40?,  /03. 
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now  unanimoufly  and  earneftly  fuing  for  this  pledge  of 


C  H  A  p. 

her  parental  care  and  tendernefs.  This  feccnd  addrefs 
1&.  fet  the  pretended  doubts  and  fcruples  of  Elizabeth  anew 
in  agitation  :  She  complained  of  her  own  unfortunate 
Situation  ;  expreffed  her  uneafinefs  from  their  importu- 
nity ;  renewed  the  profefiions  of  affection  to  her  people; 
and  difmiffed  the  committee  of  parliament  in  an  uncer- 
tainty, what,  after  all  this  deliberation,  might  be  her  final 
refolution    . 

But  though  the  queen  affected  reluctance  to  execute 
the  fentence  againft  Mary,  fhe  complied  with  the  requeft 
of  parliament  in  publishing  it  by  proclamation  ;  and  this 
ad!  feemed  to  be  attended  with  the  unanimous  and  hearty 
rejoicings  of  the  people.  Lord  Buckhurft,  and  Beale, 
cleric  of  the  council,  were  fent  to  the  queen  of  Scots, 
and  notified  to  her  the  fentence  pronounced  againft  her, 
its  ratification  by  parliament,  and  the  carneft  applications 
made  for  its  execution  by  that  affembly,  who  thought, 
that  their  religion  could  never,  while  fhe  was  alive,  at- 
tain a  full  fettlement  and  fecurity.  Mary  was  nowife 
difmayed  at  this  intelligence  :  On  the  contrary,  fhe  joy- 
fully laid  hold  of  the  laft  circumftance  mentioned  to  her  j 
and  infifted,  that,  fincc  her  death  was  demanded  by  the 
proteftants  for  the  eftabli  frame  nt  of  their  faith,  fhe  was 
really  a  martyr  to  her  religion,  and  was  entitled  to  all 
the  merits,  attending  that  glorious  character.  She  added, 
that  the  Englifh  had  often  embrucd  their  hands  in  the 
blood  of  their  fovereigns  :  No  wonder,  they  excrcifed 
cruelty  againft  her,  who  derived  her  defcent  from  thefe 
monarchs  b.  Paulet,  her  keeper,  received  orders  to  take 
down  her  canopy,  and  to  ferve  her  no  longer  with  that 
refpect  due  to  fovcrcign  princes.  He  told  her,  that  fhe 
was  now  to  be  confidered  as  a  dead  pcrfon  ;  and  incap- 
able of  any  dignity  c.     This   harfh   treatment   produced 

a  See  note  [AA]  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  b   Camden,  p.  5:8. 
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not  in  her  any  feeming  emotion.     She  only  replied,   thaf.C  H  A  P. 

(he  received  her  royal  character  from  the  hands  of  the  ^_^ j 

Almighty,  and  no  earthly  power  was  ever  able  to  bereave      'S8* 
her  of  it. 

The  queen  of  Scots  wrote  her  laft  letter  to  Elizabeth ; 
full  of  dignity,    without  departing   from  that    fpirit   of 
meeknefs  and  of  charity,  which  appeared  fuitable  to  this 
concluding  fcene  cf  her  unfortunate  life.     She  preferred 
no  petition  for  averting-  the  fatal  fentence  :  On  the  con- 
trary,   (he  expreffed  her   gratitude  to  Heaven  for  thus 
brino-ino;  to  a  fpeedy  period  her  fad  and  lamentable  pil- 
grimage.    She  requefted  fome  favours  of  Elizabeth,  and 
intreated  her,  that  (he  might  be  beholden  for  them  to  her 
own  o-oodnefs  alone,  without  making  applications  to  thofe 
minifters,  who  had  difcovered  fuch  an  extreme  malignity 
a»ainft  her  perfon  and  her  religion.   She  defired,  that,  after 
her  enemies  fhould  be  fatiated  with  her  innocent  blood, 
her  body,  which,  it  was  determined,  fhould  never  enjoy 
reft,  while  her  foul  was  united  to  it,  might  be  configned. 
to  her  fervants,  and  be  conveyed  by  them  into  France, 
there  to  repofe  in  a  catholic  land,  with  the  facred  reliques 
of  her  mother.     In  Scotland,  fhe  faid,  the  fepulchres  of 
her  anceftors   were   violated,     and    the   churches  either 
demolifhed  or  profaned  j    and   in   England,    where  fhe 
might  be  interred  among  the  ancient  kings,  her  own  and 
Elizabeth's  progenitors,  fhe  could  entertain   no  hopes  of 
being  accompanied  to  the  grave  with  thofe  rites  and  cere- 
monies, which  her  religion  required.    She  requefted,  that 
no  one  might  have  the  power  of  inflicting  a  private  death 
upon  her,  without  Elizabeth's  knowledge ;  but  that  her 
execution  fhould  be  public,  and  attended  by  her  ancient 
fervants,  who  might  bear  teftirnony  of  her  perfeverance 
in  the  faith,  and  of  her  fubmiffion  to.the  will  of  Heaven. 
She  begged,  that  thefe  fervants  might  afterwards  be  al- 
lowed to  depart  whitherfoever  they  pleafed3  and  might 

enjoy 
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C  H  A  P.  enjoy  thofe  legacies,  which  fhe  fhould  bequeath  them. 

^_«vJ^j  And  fhe  conjured  her  to  grant  thefe  favours,  by  their 
is86*  near  kindred  ;  by  the  foul  and  memory  of  Henry  VII. 
the  common  anceftor  of  both  ;  and  by  the  royal  dignity, 
of  which  they  equally  participated  d.  Elizabeth  made 
no  anfwer  to  this  letter;  being  unwilling  to  give  Mary 
a  refufal  in  her  prefent  fituation,  and  forefeeing  inconve- 
niencies  from  granting  fome  of  her  requefts. 

While  the  queen  of  Scots  thus  prepared  herfelf  to 
meet  her  fate,  great  efforts  were  made  by  foreign  powers 
with  Elizabeth  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  fentence, 
pronounced  again!!:  her.  Befides  employing  L'Aubefpine, 
the  French  refident  at  London,  a  creature  of  the  houfe 
of  Guife,  Henry  fent  over  Bellievre,  with  a  profeffed 
intention  of  interceding  for  the  life  of  Mary.  The  duke 
of  Guife  and  the  league,  at  that  time,  threatened  very 
nearly  the  king's  authority  ;  and  Elizabeth  knew,  that, 
though  that  monarch  might,  from  decency  and  policy, 
think  himfelf  obliged  to  interpofe  publicly  in  behalf  of 
the  queen  of  Scots,  he  could  not  fecretly  be  much  dif- 
pleafed  with  the  death  of  a  princefs,  on  whole  fortune 
and  elevation  his  mortal  enemies  had  always  founded  fo 
many  daring  and  ambitious  projects  e.  It  is  even  pre- 
tended, that  Bellievre  had  orders,  after  making  public 
and  vehement  rcmonftrances  again!!:  the  execution  of 
Mary,  to  exhort  privately  the  queen,  in  his  mailer's 
name,  not  to  defer  an  act  of  juftice,  fo  necefTary  for  their 
common  fafety  f.  But  whether  the  French  king's  inter- 
•  ceflion  was  fincere  or  not,  it  had  no  weight  with  the 

queen  ;  and  fhe  ftill  pcrfilted  in  her  former  refolution. 

Interpnfi-        The  interpofition  of  the  young  king  of  Scots,  though 

tion  ofkm£not  a|,]e  to  change  Elizabeth's  determination,  feemed,  on 
James.  b  ' 

every  account,  to  merit  more  regard.     So  foon  as  James 

d  Camden,  p.  529.    Jebb,  vol.  ii.  p.  195,  «  Camden,  p. 49+« 
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heard  of  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  his  mother,  he  C  H  a  p. 

XLII 
fent  Sir  William  Keith,  gentleman  of  his  bed-chamber> ,       ^    '_, 

to  London  ;  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  queen,  in  which  J5*6« 
he  remonftrated^  in  very  fevere  terms,  againft  the  indig- 
nity of  the  procedure.  He  faid,  that  he  was  aftonilhed 
to  hear  of  the  prefumption  of  Englifh  noblemen  and 
counfellors,  who  had  dared  to  fit  in  judgment  and  pafs 
fentence  upon  a  queen  of  Scotland,  defcended  from  the 
blood  royal  of  England  ;  but  he  was  ftill  more  aftonilhed 
to  hear,  that  thoughts  were  ferioufly  entertained  of  put- 
ting that  fentence  in  execution  :  That  he  entreated  Eli- 
zabeth to  reflect  on  the  difhonour,  which  (he  fhould 
draw  on  her  name  by  embruing  her  hands  in  the  blood 
of  her  near  kinfwoman,  a  perfon  of  the  fame  royal  dig- 
nity and  of  the  fame  fex  with  herfelf:  That,  in  this  un-* 
paralleled  attempt,  fhe  offered  an  affront  to  all  diadems, 
and  even  to  her  own  ;  and  by  reducing  fovereigns  to  a 
level  with  other  men,  taught  the  people  to  neglect  all 
duty  towards  thofe  whom  Providence  had  appointed  to 
rule  over  them  :  That  for  his  part,  he  muft  deem  the 
injury  and  infult  fo  enormous,  as  to  be  incapable  of  all 
atonement;  nor  was  it  poflible  for  him  thenceforward  to 
remain  in  any  terms  of  correfpondence  with  a  perfori, 
who,  without  any  pretence  of  legal  authority,  had  delibe- 
rately inflicted  an  ignominious  death  upon  his  parent : 
And  that,  even  if  the  fentiments  of  nature  and  duty  did 
not  infpire  him  with  this  purpofe  of  vengeance,  his  own 
honour  required  it  of  him;  nor  could  he  ever  acquit  him- 
felf  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  if  he  did  not  ufe  every 
effort,  and  endure  every  hazard,  to  revenge  fo  great  an 
indignity  e.  , 

Soon  after,  James  fent  the  mafter  of  Gray  and  Sir 
Robert  Melvil  to  enforce  the  remonftrances  of  Keith  ; 
and  to  employ  with  the  queen  every  expedient  of  argu- 

%  Spotfwcod,  p.  351. 
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chap,  ment  and  menaces.     Elizabeth  was  at  firft  offended  with 

XMI 

<_  ._  _i  the  fharpnefs  of  thefc  applications  ;  and  fhe  replied  in  a 
»58(5-  like  ftrain  to  the  Scottifh  ambaffadors.  When  fhe  after- 
wards reflected,  that  this  earneftnefs  was  no  more  than 
what  duty  required  of  James,  fhe  was  pacified  ;  but  ftill 
retained  her  refolution  of  proceeding  to  extremities 
againft  Mary  h.  It  is  believed,  that  the  mafter  of  Gray, 
gained  by  the  enemies  of  that  princefs,  fecretly  gave  his 
advice  not  to  fpare  her,  and  undertook,  in  all  events,  to 
pacify  his  mafter. 

The  queen  alfo,  from  many  confederations,  was  in- 
duced to  pay  fmall  attention  to  the  applications  of  James, 
and  to  difregard  all  the  efforts,  which  he  could  employ 
in  behalf  of  his  mother.  She  was  well  acquainted  with 
his  character  and  interefts,  the  factions  which  prevailed 
among  his  people,  and  the  inveterate  hatred,  which  the 
zealous  protcftants,  particularly  the  preachers,  bore  to 
the  queen  of  Scots.  The  prefent  incidents  fet  thefe 
difpofitions  of  the  clergy  in  a  full  light.  James,  ob- 
ferving  the  fixed  purpofe  of  Elizabeth,  ordered  prayers 
to  be  offered  up  for  Mary  in  all  the  churches  j  and  know- 
ing the  captious  humour  of  the  ecclefiaftics,  he  took 
care  that  the  form  of  the  petition  fhould  be  moft  cautious, 
as  well  as  humane  and  charitable:  "  That  it  might 
"  pleafe  God  to  illuminate  Mary  with  the  light  of  his 
"  truth,  and  fave  her  from  the  apparent  danger,  with 
"  which  fhe  was  threatened."  But,  excepting  the  king's 
own  chaplains,  and  one  clergyman  more,  all  the  preach- 
ers refufed  to  pollute  their  churchers  by  prayers  for  a 
papift,  and  would  not  fo  much  as  prefer  a  peti- 
tion for  her  converfion.  James,  unwilling  or  unable  to 
punifh  this  difobedience,  and  defirous  of  givino-  the 
preachers  an  opportunity  of  amending  their  fault,  ap- 
pointed a  new  day  when  prayers  fhould  be  faid  for  his 
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mother;  and  that  he  might  at  lead  fecure  himfelf  from  C  Ha  p. 
any  infult  in  his  own  prefence,  he  defired  the  archbifhop  (^-v^ 
of  St.  Andrews  to  officiate  before  him.  In  order  to  dif-  JS85' 
appoint  this  purpofe,  the  clergy  inftigated  one  Couper,  a 
young  man,  who  had  not  yet  received  holy  orders,  to 
take  polTeffion  of  the  pulpit  early  in  the  morning,  and  to 
exclude  the  prelate.  When  the  king  came  to  churchy 
and  faw  the  pulpit  occupied  by  Couper,  he  called  to  him 
from  his  feat,  and  told  him,  that  the  place  was  deftined 
for  another  ;  yet  fince  he  was  there,  if  he  would  obey 
the  charge  given,  and  remember  the  queen  in  his  prayers, 
he  might  proceed  to  divine  fervice.  The  preacher  replied, 
that  he  would  do  as  the  Spirit  of  God  fhould  direcl: 
him.  This  anfwer  fufficiently  inftructed  James  in  his 
purpofe ;  and  he  commanded  him  to  leave  the  pulpit. 
As  Couper  feemed  not  difpofed  to  obey,  the  captain  of 
the  guard  went  to  pull  him  from  his  place ;  upon  which 
the  young  man  cried  aloud,  That  this  day  would  be  a 
witnefs  againft  the  king  in  the  great  day  of  the  Lord  ; 
and  he  denounced  a  woe  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Edin- 
burgh for  permitting  him  to  be  treated  in  that  manner  '. 
The  audience  at  firft  appeared  defirous  to  take  part  with 
him  ;  but  the  fermon  of  the  prelate  brought  them  over 
to  a  more  dutiful  and  more  humane  difpofition. 

Elizabeth,  when  folicited,  either  by  James  or  by 
foreign  princes,  to  pardon  the  queen  of  Scots,  feemed 
always  determined  to  execute  the  fentence  againft  her : 
But  when  her  minifters  urged  her  to  interpofe  no  more 
delays,  her  fCruples  and  her  hefitation  returned ;  her  hu- 
manity could  not  allow  her  to  embrace  fuch  violent  and 
fanguinary  meafures  ;  and  fhe  was  touched  with  com- 
panion for  the  misfortunes,  and  with  refpecl:  for  the 
dignity,  of  the  unhappy  prifoner.  The  courtiers,  fenfible 
that  they  could  do  nothing  more  acceptable  to  her,  than 

'  Spotfwood,  p.  354, 
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c  H  A  P.  to  employ  perfuafion  on  this  head,  failed  not  to  enforce 
\_r-y-,_j  every  motive  for  the  punifhment  of  Mary,  and  to  com- 

«586-      bat  all  the  objections   ura;ed   a^ainf!  this  act  of  iuftice. 

Realons  for  J  a  o  j 

the  exscu-   They  faid,  that  the  treatment  of  that  princefs  in  Eng- 
j(j"  °         lar.d  had  been,  on  her  firft  reception,  fuch  as  found  rea- 
son and  policy  required ;  and  if  (he  had  been  governed 
by    principles  of   equity,    fhe   would    not  have  refufed 
willingly  to  acquiefce  in  it :  That  the  obvious  inconve- 
niences, either  of  allowing  her  to  retire  into  France,  or 
of  reftoring  her  by  force  to  her  throne,  in  oppofition  to 
the  reformers  and  the  Englifli   party  in  Scotland,  had 
obliged  the  queen  to  detain  her  in  England,  till   time 
fhould   offer  foine  opportunity  of   ferving  her,  without 
clanger   to  the  kingdom,  or  to  the  proteftant  religion: 
That  her  ufage  there  had  been  fuch  as  became  her  rank; 
her  own  fervants,  in  confiderable  numbers,    had   been 
permitted  to  attend  her;  exercife  had  been  allowed  her 
for  health,  and   all  accefs  of  company  for  amufement^ 
«md  thefe  indulgences  would,  in  time,  have  been  carried 
farther,  if  by  her  fubfequent  conduct  fhe  had  appeared 
worthy  of  them  :  That  after  fhe  had  inftigated  the  re- 
bellion of  Northumberland,  the  confpiracy  of  Norfolk, 
the  bull  of  excommunication  of  pope  Pius,  an  invafion 
from  Flanders  ;  after  fhe  had  feduced  the  queen's  friends, 
and  incited  every  enemy,  foreign  and  domeftic,  againfl: 
her ;  it  became  neceflary  to  treat  her  as  a  moft  danger- 
ous rival,  and  to  render  her  confinement  more  flriir.  and 
rigorous :  That  the  queen,  notwithstanding  thefe  repeat- 
ed provocations,  had,  in  her  favour,  rejected  the  impor- 
tunity of  her  parliaments,  and  the  advice  of  her  fageft 
minifters  k ;  and  was  ftill,  in  hopes  of  her  amendment, 
determined  to  delay  coming  to  the  laft  extremity  againft 
her :  That  Mary,  even  in  this  forlorn  condition,  retained 
fo  high  and  unconquerable  a  fpii  it,  that  fhe  ailed  as  com- 

k  Digges,  p.  476,     Strype,  vol.  ii,  p.  4?,  135,  136,  J39. 
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petitor  to  the  crown,  and  allowed  her  partizans  every c  H  a  p.- 
where,  and  in  their  very  letters,  addrefled  to  herfelf,  to  q__  ~w-*_y 
treat  her  as  queen  of  England  :  That  fne  had  carried  her  ,5?6« 
animofity  fo  far  as  to  encourage,  in  repeated  inftances, 
the  atrocious  defign  of  afTaflinating  the  queen  j  and  this 
crime  was  unqueftionably  proved  upon  her,  by  her  own 
letters,  by  the  evidence  of  her  fecretaries,  and  by  the 
dying  confeflion  of  her  accomplices  :  That  fhe  was  but  a 
titular  queen,  and  at  prefent  pofTefTed  no  where  any  right 
of  fovereignty;  much  lefs  in  England,  where,  the  mo- 
ment fhe  fet  foot  in  the  kingdom,  fhe  voluntarily  became 
fubjecl:  to  the  laws,  and  to  Elizabeth,  the  only  true 
fovereign  :  That  even  allowing  her  to  be  ftill  the  queen's 
equal  in  rank  and  dignity,  felf-defence  was  permitted  by 
a  law  of  nature,  which  could  never  be  abrogated  ;  and 
every  one,  ftill  more  a  queen,  had  fufficient  jurifdiclion 
over  an  enemy,  who,  by  open  violence,  and  ftill  more, 
who,  by  fecret  treachery,  threatened  the  utmoft  danger 
againft  her  life  :  That  the  general  combination  of  the 
catholics  to  exterminate  the  proteftants,  was  no  longer  a 
fecret ;  and  as  the  fole  refource  of  the  latter  perfecuted 
feet  lay  in  Elizabeth,  fo  the  chief  hope,  which  the  former 
entertained  of  final  fuccefs,  confifted  in  the  perfon,  and 
in  the  title  of  the  queen  of  Scots  :  That  this  very  cir~ 
cumftance  brought  matters  to  extremity  between  thefe 
princefies  ;  and  rendering  the  life  of  one  the  death  of  the 
other,  pointed  out  to  Elizabeth  the  path,  which  either 
regard  to  felf-prefervation,  or  to  the  happinefs  of  her 
people,  fhould  direct  her  to  purfue  :  And  that  rieceffity, 
more  powerful  than  policy,  thus  demanded  of  the  queen 
that  refolution,  which  equity  would  authorife,  and  which 
duty  prefcribed  '. 

When  Elizabeth  thought,  that  as  many  importunities 
had  been  ufed,  and  as  much  delay  interpofed,  as  decency 
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chap,  required,  fhe  at  laft  determined  to  carry  the  fentence  into 
,  _  '^execution  :  But  even  in  this  laft  refolution  fhe  could  not 
'587-  proceed  without  difplaying  a  new  fcene  of  duplicity  and 
artifice.  In  order  to  alarm  the  vulgar,  rumours  were 
previously  difperfed,  that  the  Spanifh  fleet  was  arrived  in 
Milford  Haven ;  that  the  Scots  had  made  an  irruption 
into  England  ;  that  the  duke  of  Guife  was  landed  in 
Suffex  with  a  ftrong  army;  that  the  queen  of  Scots  was 
efcaped  from  prifon,  and  had  raifcd  an  army ;  that  the 
northern  counties  had  begun  an  infurrection  ;  that  there 
was  a  new  confpiracy  on  foot  to  aflaflinate  the  queen,  and 
fet  the  city  of  London  on  fire ;  nay,  that  the  queen  was 
actually  afTafiinated  m.  An  attempt  of  this  nature  was 
even  imputed  to  L'Aubefpine,  the  French  ambaflador ; 
and  that  minifter  was  obliged  to  leave  the  kingdom. 
The  queen,  affecting  to  be  in  terror  and  perplexity, 
was  obferved  to  fit  much  alone,  penfive  and  filent ;  and 
fometimes  to  mutter  to  herfelf  half  fentences,  importing  the 
difficulty  and  diftrefs,  to  which  {he  was  reduced  n.  She  at 
laft  called  Davifon,  a  man  of  parts,  but  eafy  to  be  im- 
pofed  on,  and  who  had  lately,  for  that  very  reafon,  been 
made  fecretary,  and  fhe  ordered  him  privately  to  draw 
up  a  warrant  for  the  execution  of  the  queen  of  Scots ; 
which,  fhe  afterwards  faid,  fhe  intended  to  keep  by  her, 
in  cafe  any  attempt  fhould  be  made  for  the  delivery  of 
that  princefs.  She  figned  the  warrant ;  and  then  com- 
manded Davifon  to  carry  it  to  the  chancellor,  in  order  to 
have  the  great  feal  affixed  to  it.  Next  day  fhe  fent 
Killigrew  to  Davifon,  enjoining  him  to  forbear,  fome 
time,  executing  her  former  orders  ;  and  when  Davifon 
came  and  told  her,  that  the  warrant  had  already  paiTed 
the  great  feal,  fhe  feemed  to  be  fomewhat  moved,  and 
blamed  him  for  his  precipitation.  Davifon,  being  in 
fpme  perplexity,  acquainted  the  council  with  this  whole 

m  Camden,   p.  533.  n  Ibid-   p,  534. 
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pranfacYion ;    and  they  endeavoured  to  perkiade  him  to  c^  A  p# 
fend  off  Beale  with  the  warrant :  If  the  queen  fhould  _  "  -  _| 
be  difpleafed,   they  promifed  to  juftify  his  conduct,  and      J587- 
to  take  on  themfelves  the  whole  blame  of  this  meafure  °. 
The  fecretary,   not  fufficiently  aware  of  their  intention, 
complied  with    the    advice  ;    and  the  warrant  was  dif- 
patched  to  the  earls  of  Shrewfbury  and  Kent,   and  fome 
others,  ordering  them  to  fee  the  fentence  executed  upon 
the  queen  of  Scots. 

The  two  earls  came  to  Fotheringay-caftle  ;  and  being  7th  Feb. 
introduced  to  Mary,  informed  her  of  their  commiflion,tioJ1eexecu" 
and  defired  her  to  prepare  for  death  next  morning  at 
eight  o'clock.  She  leemed  no-wife  terrified,  though 
fomewhat  furprifed,  with  the  intelligence.  She  faid, 
with  a  chearful,  and  even  a  fmiling  countenance,  that 
(he  did  not  think  the  queen,  her  fitter,  would  have  con- 
sented to  her  death,  or  have  executed  the  fentence  againft 
a  perfon,  not  fubjecl:  to  the  laws  and  jurifdiclion  of 
England.  "  But  as  fuch  is  her  will,"  faid  me,  "death, 
"  which  puts  an  end  to  all  my  miferies,  fhall  be  to  me 
"  moft  welcome  ;  nor  can  I  efteem  that  foul  worthy  the 
<c  felicities  of  heaven,  which  cannot  fupport  the  body 
"  under  the  horrors  of  the  laft  paiiage  to  thefe  blifsful 
"  manfions  p."  She  then  requefted  the  two  noblemen, 
that  they  would  permit  fome  of  her  fervants,  and  parti- 
cularly her  confeflor,  to  attend  her  :  But  they  told  her, 
that  compliance  with  this  laft  demand  was  contrary  to 
their  confcience  1,  and  that  Dr.  Fletcher,  dean  of  Peter- 
borow,  a  man  of  great  learning,  fhould  be  prefent,  to 

0  It  appears  by  fome  letters  pub'ifhed  by  Strype,  vol.  iii.  book  ii.  c.  t. 
that  Elizabeth  had  not  exprefsly  communicated  her  intention  to  any  of  her 
miniflers,  not  even  to  Burleigh  :  They  were  fuch  experienced  courtiers,  that 
they  knew  they  could  not  gratify  her  more  than  by  farving  her  without 
waiting  till  fhe  defired  them. 

P  Camden,  p.  534.  Jebb,  vol.  ii.  p<  301,  MS,  in  the  Advocates' 
Library,  p.  a,  from  the  Cott.  Lib.  Cal.  c.  5.  <1  Jebb,  vol,  ij.  p.  302. 
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CHAP,  inftruft  her  in  the  principles  of  true  religion.  Her  refu- 
^<-v-^w  fal  to  have  any  conference  with  this  divine  inflamed  the 
J587«  zeal  of  the  earl  of  Kent ;  and  he  bluntly  told  her,  that 
her  death  would  be  the  life  of  their  religion  ;  as,  on  the 
contrary,  her  life  would  have  been  the  death  of  it. 
Mention  being  made  of  Babington,  fhe  conftantly  de- 
nied his  confpiracy  to  have  been  at  all  known  to  her  ; 
and  the  revenge  of  her  wrong,  fhe  refigned  into  the 
hands  of  the  Almighty. 

When  the  earls  had  left  her,  fhe  ordered  fupper  to  be 
haftened,  that  fhe  might  have  the  more  leifure,  after  it,  to 
finifh  the  few  affairs  which  remained  to  her  in  this  world, 
and  to  prepare  for  her  paffage  to  another.  It  was  necef- 
jfary  for  her,  fhe  faid,  to  take  fome  fuftenance,  left  a 
failure  of  her  bodily  ftrength  fhould  deprefs  her  fpirits  on 
the  morrow,  and  left  her  behaviour  fhould  thereby  betray 
a  weaknefs  unworthy  of  herfelf r.  She  fupped  fparingly, 
as  her  manner  ufually  was ;  and  her  wonted  chearfulnefs 
did  not  even  defert  her  on  this  occaflon.  She  comforted 
her  fervants  under  the  affliction,  which  overwhelmed 
them,  and  which  was  too  violent  for  them  to  conceal  it 
from  her.  Turning  to  Burgoin,  her  phyfician,  fhe  aflced 
him,  Whether  he  did  not  remark  the  great  and  invincible 
force  of  truth  ?  li  They  pretend,"  faid  fhe,  "  that  I  muft 
"  die,  becaufe  I  confpired  againft  their  queen's  life  :  But 
"  the  earl  of  Kent  avowed,  that  there  was  no  other 
"  caufe  of  my  death,  but  the  apprehenfions,  which,  if 
**  I  fhould  live,  they  entertain  for  their  religion.  My 
*4  conftancy  in  the  faith  is  my  real  crime :  The  reft  is 
"  only  a  colour,  invented  by  interefted  and  defigning 
tc  men."  Towards  the  end  of  i upper,  fhe  called  in  all 
her  fervants,  and  drank  to  them  :  They  pledged  her,  in 
order,  on  their  knees ;  and  craved  her  pardon  for  any 
pa.il  neglect  of  their  duty :  She  deigned,    in  return,  to 

r  Jebb,  voh  ii.  p.  4S5, 
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alk  their  pardon  for  her  offences  towards  them ;  and  a c  H  A  p. 
plentiful  effufion  of  tears  attended  this  laft  fojemn  fare- 1  -  -'  j 
wel,  and  exchange  of  mutual  forgivenefs  s.  '587. 

Mary's  care  of  her  fervants  was  the  fole  remaining 
affair,  which  employed  her  concern.  She  perufed  her 
will,  in  which  fhe  had  provided  for  them  by  legacies  : 
She  ordered  the  inventory  of  her  goods,  cloaths,  and 
jewels  to  he  brought  her ;  and  fhe  wrote  down  the  names 
of  thofe  to  whom  fhe  bequeathed  each  particular :  To 
fome  fhe  diftributed  money  with  her  own  hands  ;  and 
fhe  adapted  the  recompence  to  their  different  degrees  of 
rank  and  merit.  She  wrote  alfo  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion for  her  fervants  to  the  French  king,  and  to  her 
coufin,  the  duke  of  Guife,  whom  fhe  made  the  chief 
executor  of  her  teftament.  At  her  wonted  time  fhe 
went  to  bed  ;  flept  fome  hours  ;  and  then  riling,  fpent 
the  reft  of  the  night  in  prayer.  Having  forefeen  the 
difficulty  of  exercifing  the  rites  of  her  religion,  (he  had 
had  the  precaution  to  obtain  a  confecrated  hofte  from  the 
hands  of  pope  Pius  ;  and  fhe  had  referved  the  ufe  of  it 
for  this  laft  period  of  her  life.  By  this  expedient  fhe 
fupplied,  as  much  as  fhe  could,  the  want  of  a  prieft  and 
confeflbr,  who  was  refufed  her  '. 

Towards  the  morning  fhe  drefled  herfelf  in  a  rich 
habit  of  filk  and  velvet,  the  only  one  which  fhe  had  re- 
ferved to  herfelf.  She  told  her  maids,  that  fhe  would 
willingly  have  left  them  this  drefs  rather  than  the  plain 
garb  which  fhe  wore  the  day  before  :  But  it  was  neceflary 
for  her  to  appear  at  the  enfuing  folemnity  in  a  decent 
habit. 

Thomas  Andrews,  fheriffof  the  county  entered  the 
room,  and  informed  her,  that  the  hour  was  come,  and 
that  he  muft  attend  her  to  the  place  of  execution.    She  re- 

s  Jebb,  vol.  ii.  p.  30*,  626,    Camden,  p.  53^,  t     Jcbb,  vol.  ii. 
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CHAP,  plied,  That  fhe  was  ready  ;  and  bidding-  adieu  to  her  fer- 
,__  _  _j  vants,  fhe  leaned  on  two  of  Sir  Amias  Paulet's  guards, 
f587»  becaufe  of  an  infirmity  in  her  limbs;  and  (he followed  the 
fheriff  with  a  ferene  and  compofed  afpedt.  In  patting 
through  a  hall  adjoining  to  her  chamber,  fhe  was  met  by 
the  earls  of  Shrewfbury  and  Kent,  Sir  Amias  Paulet,  Sir 
Drue  Drury,  and  many  other  gentlemen  of  diftinclion. 
Here  fhe  alfo  found  Sir  Andrew  Melvil,  her  fteward, 
who  flung  himfelf  on  his  knees  before  her;  and,  wringing 
his  hands,  cried  aloud,  "  Ah,  Madam  !  unhappy  me  ! 
"  What  man  was  ever  before  the  mcffenger  of  fuch  heavy 
"  tidings  as  I  muft  carry,  when  I  fhall  return  to  my 
"  native  country,  and  fhall  report,  that  I  faw  my  graci- 
"  ous  queen  and  miftrefs  beheaded  in  England?"  His 
tears  prevented  further  fpeech ;  and  Mary  too  felt  herfelf 
moved,  more  from  fympathy  than  affliction.  "  Ceafe, 
"  my  good  fervant,  "  faid  fhe  ;  "  ceafe  to  lament :  Thou 
<c  haft  caufe  rather  to  rejoice  than  to  mourn  :  For  now 
*  "  fhalt  thou  fee  the  troubles  of  Mary  Stuart  receive  their 
*'  long  expected  period  and  completion.  Know,"  conti- 
nued fhe,  "  good  fervant,  that  all  the  world  at  beft  is 
M  vanity,  and  fubject  ftill  to  more  forrow  than  a  whole 
"  ocean  of  tears  is  able  to  bewail.  But  I  pray  thee,  carry 
<c  this  mefTage  from  me,  that  I  die  a  true  woman  to  my 
'*  religion,  and  unalterable  in  my  affections  to  Scotland 
•*  and  to  France.  Heaven  forgive  them,  that  have  long 
'*  defired  my  end,  and  have  thirfted  for  my  blood  as  the 
"  hart  panteth  after  the  water  brooks."  "  O  God,  " 
added  fhe,  "  thou  that  art  the  author  of  truth,  and  truth 
Ci  itfelf,  thou  knoweft  the  inmoft  recelTes  of  my  heart  : 
*'  Thou  knoweft,  that  I  was  ever  defirous  to  preferve  an 
"  entire  union  between  Scotland  and  England,  and  to 
"  obviate  the  fource  of  all  thefe  fatal  difcords.  But 
"  recommend  me,  Melvil,  to  my  fon,  and  tell  him,  that, 
*'  notwithstanding  all  my  diftrelTes,  I  have  done  nothing 

"  prejudicial 
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*£  prejudicial  to  the  ftate  and  kingdom  of  Scotland." c 
After  thefe  words,  reclining  herfelf,  with  weeping  eyes, 
and  face  bedewed  with  tears,  fhe  kifTed  him.  "  And  fo," 
faid  fhe,  "  good  Melvil,  farewel :  Once  again,  farewel, 
"  good  Melvil ;  and  grant  the  afiiftance  of  thy  prayers  to 
"  thy  queen  and  miftrefs  u." 

She  next  turned  to  the  noblemen  who  attended  her, 
and  made  a  petition  in  behalf  of  her  fervants,  that  they 
might  be  well  treated,  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  prefents 
which  me  had  made  them,  and  be  fent  fafely  into  their 
own  country.  Having  received  a  favourable  anfwer,  fhe 
preferred  another  requeft,  that  they  might  be  permitted  to 
attend  her  at  her  death  :  In  order,  faid  fhe,  that  their 
eyes  may  behold,  and  their  hearts  bear  witnefs,  how 
patiently  their  queen  and  miftrefs  can  fubmit  to  her 
execution,  and  how  conftantly  fhe  perfeveres  in  her  at- 
tachment to  her  religion.  The  earl  of  Kent  oppofed  this 
defire,  and  told  her,  that  they  would  be  apt,  by  their 
fpeeches  and  cries,  to  difturb  both  herfelf  and  the  fpe&a- 
tors  :  He  was  alfo  apprehenfive,  left  they  fhould  pra£life 
fome  fuperftition,  not  meet  for  him  to  fuffer;  fuch  as 
dipping  their  handkerchiefs  in  her  blood :  For  that  was 
the  inftance  which  he  made  ufe  of.  "  My  lord,"  faid  the 
queen  of  Scots,  "  1  will  give  my  word  (although  it  be 
"  but  dead)  that  they  fhall  not  incur  any  blame  in  any 
"  of  the  actions  which  you  have  named.  But  alas!  poor 
"  fouls  !  it  would  be  a  great  confolation  to  them  to  bid 
"  their  miftrefs  farewel.  And  I  hope,"  added  fhe, 
fC  that  your  miftrefs,  being  a  maiden  queen,  would 
"  vouchfafe,  in  regard  of  womanhood,  that  I  fhould  have 
"  fome  of  my  own  people  about  me  at  my  death.  I 
"  know,  that  her  majefty  hath  not  given  you  any  fuch 
"  ftridr.  command,  but  that  you  might  grant  me  a  requeft 
ff  of  far  greater  courtefy,  even  though  I  were  a  woman 
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C  xlh  P'  "  0f  inferior  rank  to  that  whicl*  I  bear."  Finding  that 
%^-^J  the  earl  of  Kent  perfifted  ftill  in  his  refufal,  her  mind, 
2&7*  which  had  fortified  itfelf  againft  the  terrors  of  death,  was 
affected  by  this  circumftance  of  indignity,  for  which  {he 
was  not  prepared.  "  I  am  coufin  to  your  queen,"  cried 
fhe,  "  and  defcended  from  the  blood-royal  of  Henry  VII. 
"  and  a  married  queen  of  France,  and  an  anointed  queen 
"  of  Scotland."  The  commiffioners,  perceiving  how 
invidious  their  obftinacy  would  appear,  conferred  a  little 
together,  and  agreed,  that  (he  might  carry  a  few  of  her 
fervants  along  with  her.  She  made  choice  of  four  men, 
and  two  maid-fervants,  for  that  purpofe. 

She  then  pafled  into  another  hall,  where  was  erected 
the  fcaffbld,  covered  with  black  ;  and  fhe  faw,  with  an 
undifmayed  countenance,  the  executioners,  and  all  the 
preparations  of  death.  The  room  was  crowded  with 
fpeclators  ;  and  no  one  was  fo  fteeled  againft  all  fenti- 
ments  of  humanity,  as  not  to  be  moved,  when  he  reflected 
on  her  royal  dignity,  confidered  the  furprifing  train  of  her 
misfortunes,  beheld  her  mild  but  inflexible  conftancy, 
recalled  her  amiable  accomplifhments,  or  furveyed  her 
beauties,  which,  though  faded  by  years,  and  yet  more 
by  her  afflictions,  ftill  difcovered  themfelves  in  this  fatal 
moment.  Here  the  warrant  for  her  execution  was  read  to 
her;  and  during  this  ceremony  fhe  was  filent,  but  fhewed, 
in  her  behaviour,  an  indifference  and  unconcern,  as  if 
the  bufincfs  had  no  wife  regarded  her.  Before  the  execu- 
tioners performed  their  office,  the  dean  of  Peterborovv 
ftepped  forth  ;  and  though  the  queen  frequently  told  him, 
that  he  needed  not  concern  himfelf  about  her,  that  fhe 
was  fettjed  in  the  ancient  catholic  and  Roman  religion, 
and  that  fhe  meant  to  lay  down  her  life  in  defence  of  that 
faith  ;  he  ftill  thought  it  his  duty  to  perfift  in  his  lecture* 
and  exhortations,  and  to  endeavour  her  converfion.  The 
terms,  which  he  employed,  were,  under  colour  of  pious 
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iiiftrucVions,  cruel  infults  on  her  unfortunate  fituatlon ;  C  ha  p. 
and  befides  their  own  abfurdity,  may  be  regarded  as  the t_,-t-'/ 
moft  mortifying  indignities,  to  which  fhe  had  ever  yet     'S8?- 
been  expofed.     He  told  her,  that  the  queen  of  England 
had  on  this  occafion  fhewn  a  tender  care  of  her ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  punifhment  juftly  to  be  inflicted  on  her, 
for  her  manifold  trefpafles,  was  determined  to  ufe  every 
expedient  for  faving  her  foul  from  that  deftruclion,  with 
which  it  was  fo  nearly  threatened  :  That  fhe  was  now 
ftanding  upon  the  brink  of  eternity,  and  had  no  other 
means  of  efcaping  endlefs  perdition,  but  by  repenting  her 
former  wickednefs,  by  juftifying  the  fentence  pronounced 
againft  her,  by  acknowledging  the  queen's  favours,  and 
by  exerting  a  true  and  lively  faith  in  Chrift  Jefus :  That 
the  fcriptures  were  the  only  rule  of  doctrine,  the  merits 
of  Chrift  the  only  means  of  falvation ;  and  if  fhe  trufted 
in  the  inventions  or  devices  of  men,  fhe  muft  expect  in 
an  inftant  to  fall  into  utter  darknefs,  into  a  place  where 
fhall  be  weeping,  howling,  and  gnafhing  of  teeth  :  That 
the  hand  of  death  was  upon  her,  the  ax  was  laid  to  the 
root  of  the  tree,  the  throne  of  the  great  judge  of  heaven 
was  erected,  the  book  of  her  life  was  fpread  wide,  and 
the  particular  fentence   and  judgment  was  ready  to  be 
pronounced  upon  her  :  And  that  it  was  now  during  this 
important  moment,  in  her  choice,  either  to  rife  to  the 
refurrection    of  life,    and    hear   that   joyful   falutation, 
Come,  ye  blejfed  of  tny  Father,  or  to  mare  the  refurrection 
of  condemnation,  replete  with  forrow  and  anguifh  ;  and 
to  fuffer  that  dreadful  denunciation,  Go,  ye  curfed,  into 
gverlajiing  fire  *. 

During  this  difcourfe  Mary  could  not  fometimes 
forbear  betraying  her  impatience,  by  interrupting  the 
preacher;  and  the  dean,  finding  that  he  had  profited  nothing 
by  his  lecture,  at  laft  bade  her  change  her  opinion,  repent 
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CHAP.  ner  0f  her  former  wickednefs,  and  fettle  her  faith  upon 
I  -y-*_F  this  ground,  that  only  in  Chrift.  Jefus  could  fhe  hope  to 
JS%7>  be  faved.  She  anfwered,  again  and  again,  with  great 
earneftnefs :  "  Trouble  not  yourfelf  any  more  about  the 
"  matter  :  For  I  was  born  in  this  religion  ;  I  have  lived 
"  in  this  religion  ;  and  in  this  religion  I  am  refolved  to 
'*  die."  Even  the  two  earls  perceived,  that  it  was 
fruitlefs  to  harafs  her  any  farther  with  theological  dif- 
putes ;  and  they  ordered  the  dean  to  defift  from  his  unfea- 
fonable  exhortations,  and  to  pray  for  her  converfion. 
During  the  dean's  prayer,  fhe  employed  herfelf  in  private 
devotion  from  the  office  of  the  Virgin  ;  and  after  he  had 
finifhed,  fhe  pronounced  aloud  fome  petitions  in  Englifh, 
for  the  afflicted  church,  for  an  end  of  her  own  troubles, 
for  her  fon,  and  for  queen  Elizabeth ;  and  prayed  God, 
that  that  princefs  might  long  profper,  and  be  employed  in 
'  his  fervice.  The  earl  of  Kent,  obferving,  that,  in  her 
devotions,  me  made  frequent  ufe  of  the  crucifix,  could 
not  forbear  reproving  her  for  her  attachment  to  that  popifh 
trumpery,  as  he  termed  it ;  and  he  exhorted  her  to  have 
Chrift  in  her  heart,  not  in  her  hand  y.  She  replied  with 
prefence  of  mind,  that  it  was  difficult  to  hold  fuch  an 
object  in  her  hand,  without  feeling  her  heart  touched  with 
fome  compunction  r: 

She  now  began,  with  the  aid  of  her  two  women,  to 
difrobe  herfelf;  and  the  executioner  alfo  lent  his  hand, 
to  affift  them.  She  fmiled,  and  faid,  That  fhe  was  not 
accuftomed  to  undrefs  herfelf  before  fo  large  a  company, 
nor  to  be  ferved  by  fuch  valets.  Her  fervants,  feeing  her 
in  this  condition,  ready  to  lay  her  head  upon  the  block, 
burft  into  tears  and  lamentations  :  She  turned  about  to 
them  ;  put  her  finger  upon  her  lips,  as  a  fign  of  impofing 
filence  upon  them  a ;  and  having  given  them  her  blefling, 

y  MS.  p.  15.     Jebb,  vol.  ii,  p.  307,  491,  637.  *  Jebb,  ibid. 
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.defired  them,  to  pray  for  her.     One  of  her  maids,  whom  C  H  a  p. 
fhe  had  appointed  for  that  purpoie,  covered  her  eyes  with  ^ ^^j 
a  handkerchief;  fhe  laid  herfelf  down,  without  any  fign      »s87- 
of  fear  or  trepidation  ;  and  her  head  was  fevered  from  her 
body  at  two  ftrokes  by  the  executioner.     He  inftantly 
held  it  up  to  the  fpectators,  ftreaming  with  blood  and 
agitated  with  the  convulfions  of  death  :   The  dean  of  Pe- 
terborow  alone  exclaimed,  "  So  perifh  all  queen  Eliza- 
"  beth's  enemies  :"    The   earl  of  Kent   alone  replied 
"  Amen  :"  The  attention  of  all  the  other  fpectators  was 
fixed  on  the  melancholy  fcene  before  them  ;  and  zeal  and 
flattery  alike  gave  place  to  prefent  pity  and  admiration  of 
the  expiring  princefs. 

Thus  perifhed,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  and  Mary'sth*. 
nineteenth  of  her  captivity  in  England,  Mary  queen  of 
Scots  ;  a  woman  of  great  accomplifhments  both  of  body 
and  mind,  natural  as  well  as  acquired  ;  but  unfortunate 
in  her  life,  and  during  one  period,  very  unhappy  in  her 
conduct.  The  beauties  of  her  perfon  and  graces  of  her 
air  combined  to  make  her  the  moft  amiable  of  women  ; 
and  the  charms  of  her  addrefs  and  converfatioii  aided  the 
imprefllon,  which  her  lovely  figure  made  on  the  hearts  of 
all  beholders.  Ambitious  and  active  in  her  temper,  yet 
inclined  to  chearfulnefs  and  fociety  ;  of  a  lofty  fpirit, 
conftant  and  even  vehement  in  her  purpofe,  yet  polite, 
and  gentle,  and  affable  in  her  demeanor }  fhe  feemed  to 
partake  only  fo  much  of  the  male  virtues  as  to  render  her 
eftimable,  without  relinquifhing  thofe  foft  graces,  which 
compofe  the  proper  ornament  of  her  fex.  In  order  to 
form  a  juft  idea  of  her  character,  we  muft  fet  afide  one 
part  of  her  conduct,  while  fhe  abandoned  herfelf  to  the 
guidance  of  a  profligate  man  ;  and  muff,  confider  thefe 
faults,  whether  we  admit  them  to  be  imprudencies  or 
crimes,  as  the  refult  of  an  inexplicable,  though  not  un- 
common, inconftancy  in  the  human  mind,  of  the  frailty 
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C  H  A  P.  0f  our  nature,  of  the  violence  of  paflion,  and  of  the 
y__  -,-*._■  influence,  which  fituations,  and  fometimes  momentary 
*5*7'  incidents,  have  on  perfons,  whofe  principles  are  not  tho- 
roughly confirmed  by  experience  and  reflection.  Enraged 
by  the  ungrateful  conduct  of  her  hufband,  feduced  by  the 
treacherous  counfels  of  one  in  whom  fhe  repofed  confi- 
dence, tranfported  by  the  violence  of  her  own  temper, 
which  never  lay  fufficiently  under  the  guidance  of  difcre- 
tion  5  fhe  was  betrayed  into  a&ions,  which  may,  with 
fome  difficulty,  be  accounted  for,  but  which  admit  of  no 
apology,  nor  even  of  alleviation.  An  enumeration  of  her 
qualities  might  carry  the  appearance  of  a  panegyric  ;  an 
account  of  her  conduct  muff,  in  fome  parts,  wear  the 
afpect  of  fevere  fatire  and  invective. 

Her  numerous  misfortunes,  the  folitude  of  her  long 
and  tedious  captivity,  and  the  perfecutions,  to  which  fhe 
had  been  expofed  on  account  of  her  religion,  had  wrought 
her  up  to  a  degree  of  bigotry  during  her  later  years  ;  and 
fuch  were  the  prevalent  fpirit  and  principles  of  that  age, 
that  it  is  the  lefs  wonder,  if  her  zeal,  her  refentment, 
and  her  intereft  uniting,  induced  her  to  give  confent  to 
a  defign,  which  confpirators,  actuated  only  by  the  firft 
of  thefe  motives,  had  formed  againft  the  life  of  Elizabeth. 
The  queen's  When  the  queen  was  informed  of  Mary's  execution, 
affeaed  for.  ^  affe£ed  tne  utmoft  furprize  and  indignation.  Hat- 
countenance  changed  ;  her  fpeech  faltered  and  failed  her; 
for  a  long  time,  her  forrow  was  fo  deep  that  fhe  could 
not  exprefs  it,  but  flood  fixed,  like  a  ftatue,  in  filence 
and  mute  aftonifhrnent.  After  her  grief  was  able  to  find 
vent,  it  burft  out  in  loud  wailings  and  lamentations  ;  fhe 
put  herfelf  into  deep  mourning  for  this  deplorable  event ; 
and  fhe  was  feen  perpetually  bathed  in  tears,  and  fur- 
rounded  only  by  her  maids  and  women.  None  of  her 
minifters  or  counfellors  dared  to  approach  her  ;  or  if  any 
allumed  fuch  temerity,  fhe  chafed  them  from  her,  with 
4  the 
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the  mod  violent  expreffions  of  rage  and  refeniment :  They 
had  all  of  them  been  guilty  of  an  unpardonable  crime, 
in  putting  to  death  her  dear  filler  and  kinfwoman,  con- 
trary to  her  fixed  purpofe  and  intention  b,  of  which  they 
were  fufficiently  apprized  and  acquainted. 

No  fooner  was  her  forrow  fo  much  abated  as  to  leave 
room  for  reflection,  than  fhe  wrote  a  letter  of  apology  to 
the  king  of  Scots,  and  fent  it  by  Sir  Robert  Cary,  fon  of 
lord  Hunfdon.  She  there  told  him,  that  fhe  wifhed  he 
knew,  but  not  felt,  the  unutterable  grief  of  mind  fhe 
experienced,  on  account  of  that  lamentable  accident, 
which,  without  her  knowledge,  much  lefs  concurrence, 
had  happened  in  England  :  That  as  her  pen  trembled, 
when  fhe  attempted  to  write  ic,  fhe  found  herfelf  obliged 
to  commit  the  relation  of  it  to  the  mefTenger,  her  kinf- 
man  ;  who  would  likewife  inform  his  majefty  of  every 
circumftance,  attending  this  difmal  and  unlocked  for 
misfortune  :  That  fhe  appealed  to  the  fupreme  Judge  of 
heaven  and  earth  for  her  innocence  ;  and  was  alfo  fo 
happy,  amidil  her  other  afflictions,  as  to  find,  that  many 
perfons  in  her  court  could  bear  witnefs  to  her  veracity  in 
this  proteftation  :  That  fhe  abhorred  hypocrify  and  diffi- 
mulation  ;  deemed  nothing  more  worthy  of  a  prince  than 
a  fincere  and  open  conduct;  and  could  never  furely  be 
efteemed  fo  bafe  and  poor-fpirited,  as  that,  if  fhe  had 
really  given  orders  for  this  fatal  execution,  fhe  could,  on 
any  confederation,  be  induced  to  deny  them  :  That, 
though  fenfible  of  the  juftice  of  the  fentence  pronounced 
againft  the  unhappy  prifoner,  fhe  determined  from  cle- 
mency never  to  carry  it  into  execution  ;  and  could  not 
but  relent  the  temerity  of  thofe,  who  on  this  occaiion  had 
difappointed  her  intention  :  And  that  as  no  one  loved  him. 
more  dearly  than  herfelf,  or  bore  a  more  anxious  concern 

b  Camden,  p.  536.      Strype,   vol,  iii.  Appendix,  p.  145.     J;bb,  vol.  ii. 
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for  his  welfare  ;  fhe  hoped,  that  he  would  confider  every 
one  as  his  enemy,  who  endeavoured,  on  account  of  the 
15  7*      prefent  incident,  to  excite  any  animofity  between  them  c. 
In  order  the  better  to  appeafe  James,  fhe  committed 
Davifon  to  prifon,  and  ordered  him  to  be  tried  in  the 
Star-Chamber  for  his  mifdcmeanour.     The  fecretary  was 
confounded ;    and   being   fenfible  of  the   danger,  which 
muff,  attend   his  entering  into  a  conteft  with  the  queen, 
he  exprefTed  penitence  for  his  error,  and  fubmitted  very 
patiently  to  be  railed  at  by  thofe  very  counfellors,  whofe 
perfuafion  had  induced  him  to  incur  the  guilt,  and  who 
had  promifed  to  countenance  and  protect  him.     He  was 
condemned  to  imprifonment  during  the  queen's  pleafure, 
and  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  thoufand  pounds.      He  remained 
a  long  time  in  cuftody  ;  and  the  fine,  though  it  reduced 
him  to  beggary,  was  rigoroufly  levied  upon  him.      All 
the  favour,  which  he  could  obtain  from  the  queen,  was 
fending  him  fmall  fupplies   from  time   to   time,  to  keep 
him  from  perifhing  in  neceffity  d.     He  privately  wrote  an 
apology  to  his  friend  Walfmgham,  which  contains  many 
curious  particulars.     The  French  and  Scotch   ambaila- 
dors,  he  laid,  had  been  remonftxating  with  the  queen  in 
Mary's  behalf;    and  immediately  after  their  departure, 
file  commanded  him,  of  her  own  accord,  to  deliver  her 
the  warrant    for  the  execution  of  that  prince fs.      She 
figncd   it  readily,  and  ordered   it  to  be  fealed  with  the 
great  feal  of  England.     She  appeared  in  fuch  good  hu- 
mour on  the  occafion,  that  fhe  faid  to  him  in  a  jocular 
manner,  "  Go  tell  all  this  to  Walfmgham,  who  is  now 
"  fick :   Though  I  fear  he  will  die  for  forrow,  when  he 
"  hears  of  it."     She  added,    that,    though  fhe  had   (b 
long  delayed  the  execution,  left  fhe  fhould  fecm  to  be 
actuated  by  malice  or  cruelty,  flic  was  all  along  fenfible 
of  the  neceflity  of  it.      In  the  fame  convcrfation,   fhe 
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blamed  Drury  and  Paulet,  that  they  had  not  before  eafed  CHAP, 
her  of  this  trouble  ;  and  fhe  expreffed  her  defire^  that  \^^J^j 
Walfingham  would  bring  them  to  compliance  in  that  Jss7- 
particular.  She  was  fo  bent  on  this  purpofe,  that,  fome 
time  after,  fhe  afked  Davifon,  Whether  any  letter  had 
come  from  Paulet  with  regard  to  the  fervice  expected  of 
him  ?  Davifon  fhowed  her  Paulet's  letter  ;  in  which  that 
gentleman  pofitively  refilled  to  act  any  thing  inconfiftent 
with  the  principles  of  honour  and  jufrice.  The  queen 
fell  into  a  paffion  ;  and  accufed  Paulet,  as  well  as  Drury, 
of  perjury  ;  becaufe,  having  taken  the  oath  of  affociation, 
in  which  they  had  bound  themfelves  to  avenge  her 
wrongs,  they  had  yet  refufed  to  lend  their  hand  on  this 
occafion.  "  But  others,"  fhe  faid,  "  will  be  found  lefs 
"  fcrupulous."  Davifon  adds,  that  nothing  but  the 
confent  and  exhortations  of  the  whole  council  could  have 
engaged  him  to  fend  off  the  warrant :  He  was  well  aware 
of  his  danger;  and  remembered,  that  the  queen,  after 
having  ordered  the  execution  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  had 
endeavoured,  in  like  manner,  to  throw  the  whole  blame 
and  odium  of  that  action  upon  lord  Burleigh  e. 

Elizabeth's  diffimulation  was  fo  grofs,  that  it  could 
deceive  no  body,  who  was  not  previoufly  refclved  to  be 
blinded  ;  but  as  James's  concern  for  his  mother  was  cer- 
tainly more  fincere  and  cordial,  he  difcovered  the  higheft 
refentment,  and  refufed  to  admit  Cary  into  his  prefence. 
He  recalled  his  ambafTadors  from  England  ;  and  feemed 
to  breathe  nothing  but  war  and  vengeance.  The  States 
of  Scotland,  being  affembled,  took  part  in  his  anger  ; 
and  proicfled,  that  they  were  ready  to  fpend  their  lives 
and  fortunes  in  revenge  of  his  mother's  death,  and  in 
defence  of  his  title  to  the  crown  of  England.  Many  of 
his  nobility  mitigated  him  to  take  arms  :  Lord  Sinclair, 

e  Camden,  p.  538.  Strype,  vo!.  iii.  p.  37?,  376.  '  MS.  in  '.he  Advo- 
cates' Library,  A.  3.  aS,  p.  17.  from  the  CoU.  Lib,  Caiig.  C.  9.  Biogr. 
Brit.  p.  1625,  1627, 
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chap.  when  the  courtiers  appeared  in  deep  mourning,  pre- 
i_  -v.-  _i  fented  himfelf  to  the  king  arrayed  in  complete  armour, 
J5$7-  and  faid,  that  this  was  the  proper  mourning  for  the 
queen.  The  catholics  took  the  opportunity  of  exhorting 
James  to  make  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Spain,  to  lay 
immediate  claim  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  danger,  which,  from  his  mother's  example,  he 
might  conclude,  would  certainly,  if  Elizabeth's  power 
prevailed,  overwhelm  his  perfon  and  his  kingdom.  The 
queen  was  fenfible  of  the  danger  attending  thefe-  coun- 
fels  ;  and,  after  allowing  James  fome  decent  interval  to 
vent  his  grief  and  anger,  fhe  employed  her  emiflaries  to 
pacify  him,  and  to  fet  before  him  every  motive  of  hope 
or  fear,  which  might  induce  him  to  live  in  peace  and 
amity  with  her. 

4th  March.  Walsingham  wrote  to  lord  Thirlftone,  James's  fecre- 
tary,  a  judicious  letter  to  the  fame  purpofe.  He  faid, 
that  he  was  much  furprized  to  hear  of  the  violent  refolu- 
tions  taken  in  Scotland,  and  of  the  paflion  difcovcred  by 
a  prince  of  fo  much  judgment  and  temper  as  James  : 
That  a  war,  founded  merely  on  the  principle  of  revenge, 
and  that  too  on  account  of  an  act  of  juftice  which  necef- 
fity  had  extorted,  would  for  ever  be  expofed  to  cenfure, 
and  could  not  be  excufed  by  any  principles  of  equity  or 
reafon:  That  if  thefe  views  were  deemed  lefs  momentou: 
among  princes,  policy  and  intcreft  ought  certainly  to  be 
attended  to  ;  and  thefe  motives  did  ftill  more  evidently 
oppofe  all  thoughts  of  a  rupture  with  Elizabeth,  and  all 
revival  of  exploded  claims  and  pretenfions  to  the  Englifh 
throne  :  That  the  inequality  between  the  two  kingdoms 
deprived  James  of  any  hopes  of  fuccefs,  if  he  trufted 
merely  to  the  force  of  his  own  (late,  and  had  no  rccourfe 
to  foreign  powers  for  afliflance:  That  the  objections, 
attending  the  introduction  of  fuccours  from  a  more  potent 
monarch,  appeared  fo  evident  from  ail  the  ti  an  factions  of 
6  hiik>rv. 
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hiftory,  that  they  could  not  efcape  a  perfon  of  the  King's  chap. 
extenfive  knowledge  ;  but  there  were,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  ^/^r-\j 
feveral  peculiar  circumftances,  which  ought  for  ever  to  *5  7* 
deter  him  from  having  recourfe  to  fo  dangerous  an  expe- 
dient :  That  the  French  monarch,  the  ancient  ally  of 
Scotland,  might  willingly  ufe  the  afliftance  of  that  king- 
dom againft  England  ;  but  would  be  difpleafed  to  fee  the 
union  of  thefe  two  kingdoms  in  the  perfon  of  James;  an 
union,  which  would  ever  after  exclude  him  from  prac~lif- 
ing  that  policy,  formerly  fo  ufeful  to  the  French,  and  fo 
pernicious  to  the  Scottifh,  nation :  That  Henry  befides, 
infefted  with  faction  and  domeftic  war,  was  not  in  a  con- 
dition of  Supporting  diftant  allies;  much  lefs  would 
he  expofe  himfelf  to  any  hazard  or  expence,  in  order 
to  aggrandize  a  near  kinfman  of  the  houfe  of  Guife,  the 
molt  determined  enemies  of  his  repofe  and  authority :  That 
the  extenfive  power  and  exorbitant  ambition  of  the  Spa- 
nifh  monarch  rendered  him  a  fHll  more  dangerous  ally  to 
Scotland  ;  and  as  he  evidently  afpired  to  an  univerfal 
monarchy  in  the  weft,  and  had  in  particular  advanced 
fome  claims  on  England,  as  if  he  were  defcended  from 
the  houfe  of  Lancafter  he  was  at  the  fame  time  the 
common  enemy  of  all  princes,  who  vviined  to  maintain 
their  independence;  and  the  immediate  rival  and  compe- 
titor of  the  king  of  Scots :  That  the*queen3  by  her  own 
naval  power,  and  her  alliance  with  the  Hollanders,  would 
probably  intercept  all  fuccours  which  might  be  lent  to 
James  from  abroad,  and  be  enabled  to  decide  the  con- 
troverfy  in  this  ifland  with  the  fuperior  forces  of  her  own 
kingdom,  oppofed  to  thofe  of  Scotland  :  That  if  the 
king  revived  his  mother's  pretenfions  to  the  crown  of 
England,  he  muft  alio  embrace  her  religion,  by  which 
alone  they  could  be  juftified  ;  and  muft  thereby  undergo 
the  infamy  of  abandoning;  thofe  principles,  in  which  he 
had  been  ftri&fy  educated.,  and  to  which  he  had  hitherto 
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CHAP,  religioufly  adhered  :  That  as  he  would,  by  fuch  an  apo-> 

!_".-  _,' i  ftacy,  totally  alienate  all  the  proteftants  in  Scotland  and 

»587-      England,    he    could    never  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
catholics,  who  would  ftill  entertain  reafonable  doubts  of 
his  fincerity  :  That  by  advancing  a  prefent  claim  to  the 
crown,  he  forfeited  the  certain  profpect  of  his  fucceffion  ; 
and  revived  that  national  animofity,  which  the  late  peace 
and  alliance  between  the  kingdoms  had  happily  extin-? 
guifhed  :  That  the  whole  gentry  and  nobility  of  England 
had  openly  declared  themfelves  for  the  execution  of  the 
queen  of  Scots  ;  and  if  James  mowed  fuch  violent  refent- 
ment  againft  that  act  of  juftice,  they  would  be  obliged, 
for  their  own  fecurity,  to  prevent  for  ever  fo  implacable 
and  revengeful  a  prince  from  ruling  over  them  :    And 
that,  however  fome  perfons  might  reprefent  his  honour 
as  engaged  to  feek  vengeance  for  the  prefent  affront  and 
injury,  the  true  honour  of  a  prince  confifted  in  wifdom 
and  moderation  and  juftice,  not  in  following  the  dictates 
of  blind  paffion,  or  in  purfuing  revenge  at  the  expence  of 
every  motive  and  every  intereft  f.     Thefe  confiderations, 
joined  to  the  peaceable,  unambitious  temper  of  the  young 
prince,  prevailed  over  his  refentment;  and  he  fell  gra- 
dually into  a  good   correfpondence   with  the    court   of 
England.     It  is  probable,  that  the  queen's  chief  object: 
in  her  diffimulation  with  regard  to  the  execution  of  Mary, 
was,  that  fhe  might  thereby  afford  James  a  decent  pie-r 
tence  for  renewing  his  amity  with  her,  on  which  their 
mutual  interefts  fo  much  depended. 

While  Elizabeth  enfurcd  tranquillity  from  the  at- 
tempts of  her  neareft  neighbour,  me  was  not  negligent  of 
more  diftant  dangers.  Hearing  that  Philip,  though  he 
','  :med  to  diflembk  the  daily  infults  and  injuries,  which 
he  received  from  the  Englifh,  was  fecretly  preparing  a 
great  navy  to  attack  her ;  ihc  fent  Sir  Francis  Drake  with 
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a  fleet  to  intercept  his  fupplies,  to  pillage  his  ccaft,  andc  H  a  P> 
to  deftroy  his  {hipping.     Drake  carried  out  four  capital  t_    .  ^_  *_, 
ihips   of  the  queen's,  and   twenty-fix,  great  and   fmall,      1i87« 
with  which  the  London  merchants,  in  hopes  of  fharing 
in  the  plunder,  had  fupplicd  him.     Having  learned  from 
two  Dutch   (hips,    which  he  met  with   in   his   paflage,  Drake  de- 
that  a  Spanifh  fleet,  richly  laden,  was  lying  at  Cadiz,  a™^  ^a_ 
ready  to  fet  fail  for  Liibon,  the  rendezvous  of  the  in- de- 
fended Armada  ;  he  bent  his  courfe  to  the  former  harbour, 
and  boldly,  as  well  as  fortunately,  made  an  attack  on  the 
enemy.     He  obliged  fix  gallies,  which  made  head  againft 
him,  to  take  fhelter  under  the  forts  ;  he  burned  about  a 
hundred  veffels,  laden  with  ammunition  and  naval  ftores; 
and  he  deftroyed  a  great  fhip  of  the  marquefs  of  Santa 
•Croce.     Thence,  he  fet  fail  for  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and 
took  by  affault  the  caftle  fituated  on  that  promontory, 
with  three  other  ftrong  holds.     He  next  infulted  Liibon  ; 
and    finding,    that   the   merchants,    who    had    engaged 
entirely   in  expectation  of  profit,    were  difcontented   at 
thefe  military  enterprizes,    he   fet  fail  for  the  Tercera 
Iilands,  with  an  intention  of  lying  in  wait  for  a  rich 
Carrack,  which  was  expected  in  thefe  parts.     He  was  lb 
fortunate  as  to  meet  with  his  prize ;  and  by  this  fhort 
■expedition,  in  which  the  public  bore  fo  fmall  a  fhare,  the 
adventurers  were  encouraged   to  attempt   farther  enter- 
prizes, the  Englifh  feamen  learned  to  defpife  the  great 
unwieldy  mips  of  the  enemy,  the  naval  preparations  of 
Spain  were  deftroyed,    the    intended  expedition  againft 
England  was   retarded    a  twelvemonth,    and  the  queen 
thereby  had  leifure  to  take  more  fecure  meafures  againft 
that  formidable  invafion  &. 

This  year  Thomas  Cavendifh,  a  gentleman  of  Devon- 
fhire,  who  had  diffipated  a  good  eftate  by  living  at  court, 

g  Camden,  p.  540.      Sir  William  Monfon's  Naval  Trafls  in  Churchill's 
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CHAP,  being  refolved  to  repair  his  fortune  at  the  expence  of  the 
y^^s^j  Spaniards,  fitted  out  three  fhips  at  Plymouth,  one  of  a 
J5S7-  hundred  and  twenty  tons,  another  of  fixty,  and  a  third 
of  forty  ;  and  with  thefe  fmall  veflels  he  ventured  into  the 
South  Sea,  and  committed  great  depredations  on  the  Spa- 
niards. He  took  nineteen  veflels,  fome  of  which  were 
richly  laden ;  and  returning  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
he  came  to  London,  and  entered  the  river  in  a  kind  of 
triumph.  His  mariners  and  fcldiers  were  cloathed  in- 
fill:, his  fails  were  of  damafk,  his  top-fail  cloth  of  gold  ; 
and  his  prizes  were  efteemed  the  richer},  that  ever  had 
been  brought  into  England  \ 

The  land  enterprizes  of  the  Englifh  were  not,  during 
this  campaign,  fo  advantageous  or  honourable  to  the 
nation.  The  important  place  of  Deventer  was  intruded 
by  Leicefter  to  William  Stanley,  with  a  garrifon  of  twelve 
hundred  Englifh  ;  and  this  gentleman,  being  a  catholic, 
was  alarmed  at  the  difcovery  of  Eabington's  confpiracv, 
and  became  apprehenfive3  left  every  one  of  his  religion 
fhould  thenceforth  be  treated  with  diftrufr.  in  England. 
He  entered  into  a  correfpondence  with  the  Spaniards, 
betrayed  the  city  to  them  for  a  fum  of  money,  and  en- 
gaged the  whole  garrifon  to  defert  with  him  to  the  Spa- 
nifh  fervice.  Roland  York,  who  commanded  a  fort  near 
Zutphen,  imitated  his  example;  and  the  Hollanders, 
formerly  difguiled  with  LeiceAer,  and  fufpicious  of  the 
Englifh,  broke  out  into  loud  complaints  againft  the  im- 
providence, if  not  the  treachery,  of  his  administration. 
Soon  after,  he  himfelf  arrived  in  the  Low  Countries; 
but  his  conduct  was  no-wife  calculated  to  give  them 
fatisfaclion,  or  to  remove  the  fufpicions,  which  they  had 
entertained  againft  him.  The  prince  of  Parma  having 
befieged  Sluys,  Lcicefter  attempted  to  relieve  the  place, 
jirft  by  *  by  laud;  but  failed  in  both  enterprizes; 
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and  as  he  afcribed  his  bad  fuccefs,  to  the  ill  behaviour  of c  "  A  p« 
the  Hollanders,  they  were  equally  free  in  reflections  upon  t  ,_t...*_j 
his  conduct.     The  breach  between  them  became  wider      J587« 
every  day :    They  flighted   his    authority,    oppofed    his 
meafures,  and  neglected  his  counfels;    while  he  endea- 
voured, by  an  imperious  behaviour,  and  by  violence,  to 
recover  that  influence,  which  he  had  loft  by  his  impru- 
dent and  ill -concerted  meafures.     He  was  even  fufpected. 
by  the  Dutch  of  a  defign  to  ufurp  upon   their  liberties  j 
and  the  jealoufy,  entertained  againft  him,  began  to  extend 
towards  the  queen  herfelf.     That  princefs  had  made  fome 
advances  towards  a  peace  with  Spain:    A  congrefs  had 
been  opened   at  Bourbourg,   a  village  near  Graveline  : 
And  though  the  two  courts,  efpecially  that  of  Spain,  had 
no  other  intention  than  to  amufe  each  of  them  its  enemy 
by  negociation,  and  mutually  relax  the  preparations  for 
defence  or  attack,  the  Dutch,  who  were  determined,  on 
no  terms,  to  return  under  the  Spanifh  yoke,  became  ap- 
prehenfive  left  their   liberty  mould   be    facrificed  to  the 
political  interefts    of  England  '.      But  the  queen,  who 
knew  the  importance  of  her  alliance  with  the  States  dur- 
ing the  prefent  conjuncture,  was  refolved  to  give  them 
entire  fatisfadtion  by  recalling  Leicefter,  and  commanding 
him  to  refign  his  government.     Maurice,  fon  of  the  late 
prince  of  Orange,  a  youth  of  twenty  years  of  age,  was 
elected  by  the  States  governor  in  his  place;  and  Peregrine 
lord  Willoughby  was  appointed  bv  the  queen  commander 
of  the  Englifh  forces.     The  meafures  of  thefe  two  gene- 
rals were  much  embarrafted  by  the  malignity  of  Leicefter, 
who  had  left  a  faction  behind  him,  and  who  ftill  attempt- 
ed, by  means  of  his  emifiaries,  to  difturb  all  the  opera- 
tions of  the  States.      So  foon  as  Elizabeth  received  intel- 
ligence of  thefe  difordcrs,  fhe  took  care  to  redrefs  them; 
and  fhe  obliged  all  the  partizans  of  England  to  fall  into 
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CHAP,  unanimity  with  prince  Maurice k.  But  though  her  good 
\_  -„-w  fenfe  fo  far  prevailed  over  her  partiality  to  Leicefter,  fhe 
*S«7-  never  could  be  made  fully  fenfible  of  his  vices  and  in- 
capacity :  The  fubmiffions,  which  he  made  her,  re- 
ftored  him  to  her  wonted  favour  ;  and  lord  Buckhurft, 
who  had  accufed  him  of  mifconduct  in  Holland,  loft  her 
confidence,  for  fome  time,  and  was  even  committed  to 
cuftody. 

Sir  Chriftopher  Hatton  was  another  favourite,  who  at 
this  time,  received  fome  marks  of  her  partiality.  Though 
he  had  never  followed  the  profeflion  of  the  law,  he  was 
made  chancellor  in  the  place  of  Bromley,  deceafed  ;  but 
notwithftanding  all  the  expectations  and  perhaps  wifhes  of 
the  lawyers,  he  behaved  in  a  manner  not  unworthy  of 
that  high  ftation  :  His  good  natural  capacity  fupplied  the 
place  of  experience  and  ftudy  ;  and  his  decifions  were  not 
found  deficient  either  in  point  of  equity  or  judgment. 
His  enemies  had  ccntributed  to  this  promotion,  in  hopes 
that  his  abfence  from  court,  while  he  attended  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  chancery,  would  gradually  eftrange  the  queen  from 
him,  and  give  them  an  opportunity  of  undermining  him 
in  her  favour. 

gs  These  little  intrigues  and  cabals  of  the  court  were 

filenced  by  the  account  which  came  from  all  quarters,  of 
the  vaft  preparations  made  by  the  Spaniards  for  the  inva- 
fion   of    England,    and   for  the  entire  conqueft  of  that 
Phi'ip  nro    kingdom.     Philip,  though   he  had  not  yet  declared  war, 
^.fi*ntoetI"  on  account  of  the  hoftilities,  which  Elizabeth  every  where 
England,      committed  upon  him,  had  long  harboured  a  fecret  and 
violent  defire  of  revenge  againft  her.      His  ambition  alfo 
and  the  hopes  of  extending  his  empire  were  much  encou- 
raged  by  the  prefent  profperous  fituation  of   his  affairs  ; 
by  the  conqueft  of  Portugal,  the  acquifition  of  the  Eaft- 
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Indian  commerce  and  fettlements,  and  the  yearly  importa-  CHAP. 
tion    of  vaft  treafures    from  America.      The  point,  on  ^_  _v_!  ^j 
which   he  refted   his  higheft  glory,  the  perpetual  object      *i3&. 
of  his  policy,  was  to  fupport  orthodoxy  and  exterminate 
herefy  ;  and  as  the  power  and  credit  of  Elizabeth  were 
the  chief  bulwark  of  the   proteftants,    he  hoped,    if  he 
could  fubdue  that  princefs,  to  acquire  the  eternal  renown, 
of  being  able  to  re-unite   the  whole  chriftian  world  in 
the  catholic   communion.      Above  all,    his   indignation 
againft  his  revolted  fubjedts  in  the  Netherlands  initigated 
him   to  attack  the  Engliih,    who  had   encouraged    that 
mfurreclion,  and  who,  by  their  near  neighbourhood,  were 
fo  well  enabled  to  fupport  the  Hollanders,  that  he  could 
never  hope  to  reduce  thefe  rebels,  while   the   power  of 
that  kingdom  remained  entire  and  unbroken.    To  fubdue 
England   feemed  a  necefiary   preparative  to  the  re-efta~ 
blifhrnent  of  his  authority  in  the  Netherlands  ;  and  not-f 
withdanding  all  appearances,  the  former  was  in  itfelf,  as 
a  more  important,   fo  a  more  eafy  undertaking  than  the 
latter.     That  kingdom  lay  nearer  Spain  than  the  Lo\y 
Countries,  and  was  more  expofed  to  invafions  from  that 
quarter  ;  after  an  enemy  had  once  obtained  entrance,  the 
difficulty  feemed  to  be  over,  as  it  was  neither  fortified  by 
art  nor  nature  ;   a  long  peace  had  deprived  it  of  all  mili- 
tary difcipline    and  experience ;    and   the  catholics,    in 
which   it  ftill   abounded,  would  be  ready,  it  was  hoped, 
to  join  any   invader,  who  mould   free  them  from  thofe 
grievous  perfecutions,  under  which  they  laboured,  and 
lhould  revenge  the  death  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  on  whom 
they  had  fixed  all  their  afre&ions.     The  fate  of  England 
muft  be  decided   in   one  battle  at   fea,    and  another  at 
land  ;    and  what  comparifon   between  the  Englifli    and 
Spaniards,    either  in  point  of   naval    force,    or  in    the 
numbers,  reputation,  and  veteran  bravery  of  their  armies? 
ftefides  the  acquifition  of  fo  great  a  kingdom,   fuccefs 
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CHAP,  againft  England  enfured  the  immediate  fubje&ion  of  the 
^  -v-'_f  Hollanders,  who,  attacked  on  every  hand,  and  deprived 
1588.  0f  au  fUpport,  muft  yield  their  ftubborn  necks  to  that 
yoke,  which  they  had  fo  long  refilled.  Happily  this 
conqueft,  as  it  was  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  the  gran- 
deur of  Spain,  would  not  at  prefent  be  oppofed  by  the 
jealoufy  of  other  powers,  naturally  fo  much  interefted  to 
prevent  the  fuccefs  of  that  enterprize.  A  truce  was 
lately  concluded  with  the  Turks  ;  the  empire  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  friend  and  near  ally ;  and  France,  the  perpe- 
tual rival  of  Spain,  was  fo  torn  with  inteftine  commo- 
tions, that  fhe  had  no  leifure  to  pay  attention  to  her  fo- 
reign interefts.  This  favourable  opportunity,  therefore, 
which  might  never  again  prefent  itfelf,  muft  be  feized  ; 
and  one  bold  effort  made  for  acquiring  that  afcendant  in 
Europe,  to  which  the  prefent  greatnefs  and  profperity  of 
the  Spaniards  feemed  fo  fully  to  entitle  them  '. 

These  hopes  and  motives  engaged  Philip,  notwith- 
standing his  cautious  temper,  to  undertake  this  hazard- 
ous enterprize  ;  and  though  the  prince,  now  created  by 
the  pope,  duke  of  Parma,  when  confulted,  oppofed  the 
attempt,  at  leaft  reprefented  the  neceffity  of  previoufly 
getting  pofieffion  of  fome  fea-port  town  in  the  Nether- 
lands, which  might  afford  a  retreat  to  the  Spanifh  navy  m, 
it  was  determined  by  the  catholic  monarch  to  proceed 
immediately  to  the  execution  of  his  ambitious  project. 
During  fome  time  he  had  been  fecretly  making  prepara- 
tions ;  but  as  foon  as  the  refolution  was  fully  taken, 
every  part  of  his  vaft  empire  refounded  with  the  ndife  of 
armaments,  and  all  his  minifters,  generals,  and  admirals, 
were  employed  in  forwarding  the  defign.  The  marquefs  of 
Santa  Croce,  a  fea-ofHcer  of  great  reputation  and  experience, 
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v;as  deftined  to  command  the  fleet:  and  by  his  counfelsC  HAP, 

XLII. 

were  the  naval  equipments  conducted.  In  all  the  ports  L  _  _* _j 
of  Sicily,  Naples,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  artizans  were  UI588; 
employed  in  building  veflels  of  uncommon  fize  and  force;  cible  At- 
naval  ftores  were  bought  at  a  great  expence  ;  provisions ma  a* 
amafled  ;  armies  levied  and  quartered  in  the  maritime 
towns  of  Spain  ;  and  plans  laid  for  fitting  out  fuch  a  fleet 
and  embarkation  as  had  never  before  had  its  equal  in 
Europe.  The  military  preparations  in  Flanders  were  no 
lefs  formidable.  Troops  from  all  quarters  were  every 
moment  aflembling,  to  reinforce  the  duke  of  Parma. 
Capizuchi  and  Spinelli,  conducted  forces  from  Italy  : 
The  marquefs  of  Borgaut,  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of 
Auftria,  levied  troops  in  Germany  :  The  Walloon  and 
Burgundian  regiments  were  completed  or  augmented  : 
The  Spanifh  infantry  was  fupplied  with  recruits  ;  and 
an  army  of  thirty-four  thoufand  men  was  afTembled  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  kept  in  readinefs  to  be  tranfported 
into  England.  The  duke  of  Parma  employed  all  the 
carpenters  whom  he  could  procure,  either  in  Flanders  cr 
in  Lower  Germany,  and  the  coafts  of  the  Baltic  ;  and 
he  built  at  Dunkirk,  and  Newport,  but  efpecialiy  at 
Antwerp,  a  great  number  of  boats  and  flat  bottomed 
veflels,  for  the  tranfporting  of  his  infantry  and  cavalry. 
The  moft  renowned  nobility  and  princes  of  Italy  and 
Spain  were  ambitious  of  fharing  in  the  honour  of  this 
great  enterprize.  Don  Amadaeus  cf  Savoy,  Don  John 
of  Medicis,  Vefpafian  Gonzaga,  duke  of  Sabionetta, 
and  the  duke  of  Paftrana,  haftened  to  join  the  army 
under  the  duke  of  Parma.  About  two  thoufand  volun- 
teers in  Spain,  many  of  them  men  of  familv,  had  enliited 
in  the  fervice.  No  doubt  was  entertained,  but  fuch  vaft 
preparations,  conducted  by  officers  of  fuch  confummate 
(kill,  muft  finally  be  fuccefsful.  And  the  Spaniards, 
often tatious    of   their   power,    and    elevated    with    vain 
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CHAP,  hopes,  had  already  denominated  their  navy  the  Invincible 

l_,^_,_j  Armada. 

j 588.          News  of  thefe  extraordinary  preparations  foon  reached 

the  court  of  London  ;  and   notwithstanding  the  fecrecy 

of  the  Spanifh  council,  and  their  pretending   to  employ 

this  force  in  the  Indies,  it    was  eafily  concluded,  that 

Preparations  they  meant  to  make  fome  effort  againft  England.  The 
'queen  had  forefeen  the  invafion  j  and  finding  that  fhe 
muft  now  contend  for  her  crown  with  the  whole  force 
of  Spain,  fhe  made  preparations  for  refiftance  ;  nor  was 
fhe  terrified  with  that  power,  by  which,  all  Europe  ap- 
prehended, fhe  muft  of  neceffity  be  overwhelmed.  Her 
force  indeed  feemed  very  unequal  to  refift  fo  potent  an 
enemy.  All  the  failors  in  England  amounted  at  that 
time  to  about  fourteen  thoufand  men  n.  The  fize  of  the 
Englifh  (hipping  was,  in  general,  fo  fmall,  that,  except 
a  few  of  the  queen's  fhips  of  war,  there  were  not  four 
vefTels  belonging  to  the  merchants  which  exceeded  four 
hundred  tons  °.  The  royal  navy  confided  only  of  twenty- 
eight  fail  f,  many  of  which  were  of  fmall  fize;  none  of 
them  exceeded  the  bulk  of  our  largeft  frigates,  and  moft 
of  them  deferved  rather  the  name  of  pinnaces  than  of 
fhips.  The  only  advantage  of  the  Englifh  fleet  confifted 
in  the  dexterity  and  courage  of  the  feamen,  who,  being 
accuftomed  to  fail  in  tempeftuous  feas,  and  expole  them- 
felves  to  all  dangers,  as  much  exceeded  in  this  particu- 
lar the  Spanifh  mariners,  as  their  veffels  were  inferior  in 
fize  and  force  to  thofe  of  that  nation  i.  All  the  com- 
mercial towns  of  England  were  required  to  furnifh  fhips 
for  re-inforcing  this  fmall  navy  ;  and  they  difcovered, 
on  the  prefent  occafion,  great  alacrity  in  defending  their 
liberty  and  religion  againft  thole  imminent  perils,  with 
Which  they  were  menaced.     The  citizens  of  London,  in 
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order  to  fliew  their  zeal  in  the  common  caufe,  inftead  C  HA  P. 
of  fifteen  veflels,  which  they  were  commanded  to  equip,  u,w,^ 
voluntarily  fitted  out  double  the  number  r.      The  gentry      >5M« 
and  nobility  hired,  and  armed,  and  manned,  forty-three 
fhips  at  their  own  charge  s ;  and  all  the  loans  of  money, 
which  the  queen  demanded,  were  frankly  granted  by  the 
perfons  applied  to.     Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  a  man 
of  courage  and  capacity,  was  admiral,  and  took  on  him 
the  command  of  the  navy :  Drake,  Hawkins,   and  Fro- 
bifher,    the  moft  renowned  feamen    in  Europe,    ferved 
under  him.     The  principal  fleet  was  ftationed  at  Ply- 
mouth.    A  fmaller  fquadron,   confuting  of  forty  veflels, 
Englifh  and  Flemifh,   was  commanded  by  lord  Seymour, 
fecond  fon  of  protector    Somerfet ;    and  lay  off  Dun- 
kirk,  in  order  to  intercept  the  duke  of  Parma. 

The  land  forces  of  England,  compared  to  thofe  of 
Spain,  pofTefTed  contrary  qualities  to  its  naval  power  : 
They  were  more  numerous  than  the  enemy,  but  much 
inferior  in  difcipline,  reputation,  and  experience.  An 
army  of  twenty  thoufand  men  was  difpofed  in  different 
bodies  along  the  fouth  coaft  ;  and  orders  were  given 
them,  if  they  could  not  hinder  the  Spaniards  from  land- 
ing, to  retire  backwards,  to  wafte  the  country  around, 
and  to  wait  for  reinforcement  from  the  neighbouring 
counties,  before  they  approached  the  enemy.  A  body  of 
twenty-two  thoufand  foot,  and  a  thoufand  horfe,  under 
the  command  of  the  earl  of  Leicefterj  was  ftationed  at 
Tilbury,  in  order  to  defend  the  capital.  The  principal 
army  confifted  of  thirty-four  thoufand  foot,  and  two 
thoufand  horfe,  and  was  commanded  by  lord  Hunfdon. 
Thefe  forces  were  referved  for  guarding  the  queen's  per- 
fon  ;  and  were  appointed  to  march  whitherfoever  the  ene- 
my mould  appear.  The  fate  of  England,  if  all  the* 
Spanifh     rmies  fhould  be  able  to  land,    feemed  to  depend 

1  Met  z67,  *  Lives  of  the  Admirals,  vol.  i.  p.  451. 
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C  H  A  P.  on  the  illue  of  a   fingle  battle  :   and  men  of  reflection 

XL1I. 
^_  _^_*  j  entertained  the  moll  difmal  apprehenfions,    when  they 

J5*8'  confidered  the  force  of  fifty  thoufand  veteran  Spaniards, 
commanded  by  experienced  officers,  under  the  duke  of 
Parma,  the  mod  confummate  general  of  the  age  ;  and 
compared  this  formidable  armament  with  the  military 
power,  which  England,  not  enervated  by  peace,  but 
long  difufed  to  war,  could  mufter  up  againft  it. 

The  chief  fupport  of  the  kingdom  feemed  to  confift 
in  the  vigour  and  prudence  of  the  queen's  conduct ;  who, 
undifmayed  by  the  prefent  dangers,  ifTued  all  her  orders 
with  tranquillity,  animated  her  people  to  a  fceady  refifl- 
ance,  and  employed  every  refource,  which  either  her 
domeftic  fituation  or  her  foreign  alliances  could  afford 
her.  She  fent  Sir  Robert  Sydney  into  Scotland ;  and  ex- 
horted the  king  to  remain  attached  to  her,  and  to  confider 
the  danger,  which  at  prefent  menaced  his  fovereignty  no 
lefs  than  her  own,  from  the  ambition  of  the  Spanifh 
tyrant  l  :  The  ambaflador  found  James  well  difpofed  to 
cultivate  a  union  with  England,  and  that  prince  even 
kept  himfelf  prepared  to  march  with  the  force  of  his 
whole  kingdom  to  the  afliftance  of  Elizabeth.  Her  au- 
thority with  the  king  of  Denmark,  and  the  tie  of  their 
common  religion,  engaged  this  monarch,  upon  her  ap- 
plication, to  feize  a  fquadron  of  {hips,  which  Philip  had 
bought  or  hired  in  the  Danifli  harbours  u  :  The  Hanfe 
Towns,  though  not  at  that  time  on  good  terms  with 
Elizabeth,  were  induced,  by  the  fame  motives,  to  retard 
fo  long  the  equipment  of  fome  veflels  in  their  ports, 
that  they  became  ufelefs  to  the  purpofe  of  invading  Eng- 
land. All  the  protectants  throughout  Europe  regarded 
this  enterprize  as  the  critical  event,  which  wus  to  decide 

*  She  tr.3<ie  him  fome  promifes  which  fhe  never  fulfilled,  to  jive  him  a 
dukedom  in  England,  with  fuitable  land9  and  revenue,  to  fettle  50C0  I-  a- 
year  on  him,  and  pay  him  a  guard,  for  the  fafety  of  hit  pcrforit  From  a  MS. 
of  lordRoyfton'^  n  Strvpe,  vol,  iii.  p.  514. 
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for  ever  the  fate  of  their  religion  :  and  though  unable,  CHAP, 

XLII 
by  reafon  of  their  diftance,  to  join  their  force  to  that  of  %i^~N  -^ 

Elizabeth,   they  kept  their  eyes  fixed  on  her  conduct  and      »:88. 
fortune,  and  beheld  with  anxiety,  mixed  with  admira- 
tion, the  intrepid  countenance,  with  which  fhe  encoun- 
tered that  dreadful   temper!,    which  was  every  moment 
approaching  towards  her. 

The  queen  alfo  was  fenfible,  that,  next  to  the  gene- 
ral popularity,  which  fhe  enjoyed,  and  the  confidence, 
which  her  fubjects  rcpofed  in  her  prudent  government, 
the  firmeft  fupport  of  her  throne  confuted  in  the  general 
zeal  of  the  people  for  the  proteflant  religion,  and  the 
ftrong  prejudices  which  they  had  imbibed  againft  popery. 
She  took  care,  on  the  prefent  occafion,  to  revive  in  the 
nation  this  attachment  to  their  own  fe6t,  and  this  abhor- 
rence of  the  oppofite.  The  Engiifh  were  reminded  of 
their  former  danger  from  the  tyranny  of  Spain  :  All  the 
barbarities,  exercifed  by  Mary  againff.  the  proteftants, 
were  afcribed  to  the  counfels  of  that  bigotted  and  impe- 
rious nation  :  The  bloody  mafTacres  in  the  Indies,  the 
unrelenting  executions  in  the  Lew  Countries,  the  hor- 
rid cruelties  and  iniquities  of  the  inquiiition,  were  fet 
before  men's  eyes  :  A  lift  and  defcription  was  publimed, 
and  pictures  difperfed,  of  the  feveral  inftruments  of  tor- 
ture, with  which,  it  was  pretended,  the  Spaniih  Armada 
was  loaded  :  And  every  artifice,  as  well  as  reafon,  was 
employed,  to  animate  the  people  to  a  vigorous  defence 
of  their  religion,  their  laws,  and  their  liberties. 

But  while  the  queen,  in  this  critical  emergence, 
rouzed  the  animofity  of  the  nation  agjainft  popery,  fhe 
treated  the  partiznns  of  that  feci  with  moderation,  and 
gave  not  way  to  an  undiftinguifhing  fury  againft  them, 
Though  fhe  knew,  that  Sixtus  Quintus,  the  prefent 
pope,  famous  for  his  capacity  and  his  tyranny,  had  ful- 
minated a  new  bull  of  excommunication   againft.   her, 
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c  H  A  P.  had  depofed  her  from  the  throne,  had  abfolved  her  fub- 

XUi.  r  . 

^f)^«v^tefje£ts   from  their  oaths  of   allegiance,    had  publifhed  a 

15S8.  crufade  againft  England,  and  had  granted  plenary  indul- 
gences to  every  one  engaged  in  the  prefent  invafion  ;  fhe 
would  not  believe,  that  all  her  catholic  fubjecls  could 
be  fo  blinded,  as  to  facrifice  to  bigotry  their  duty  to  their 
fovereign,  and  the  liberty  and  independency  of  their 
native  country.  She  rejected  all  violent  counfels,  by 
which  fhe  was  urged  to  feek  pretences  for  difpatching  the 
leaders  of  that  party  :  She  would  not  even  confine  any 
confiderable  number  of  them  :  And  the  catholics,  fenfible 
of  this  good  ufage,  generally  expreffed  great  zeal  for  the 
public  fervice.  Some  gentlemen  of  that  feci:,  confeious 
that  they  could  not  juftly  expect  any  truft  or  authority, 
entered  themfelves  as  volunteers  in  the  fleet  or  army  w : 
Some  equipped  fhips  at  their  own  charge,  and  gave  the 
command  of  them  to  proteftants  :  Others  were  active  in 
animating  their  tenants,  and  vaffals,  and  neighbours,  to 
the  defence  of  their  country  :  And  every  rank  of  men, 
burying  for  the  prefent  all  party  diftinctions,  feemed  to 
prepare  themfelves,  with  order  as  well  as  vigour,  to  refift 
the  violence  of  thefe  invaders.     . 

The  more  to  excite  the  martial  fpirit  of  the  nation, 
the  queen  appeared  on  horfeback  in  the  camp  at  Tilbury; 
and  riding  through  the  lines,  difcovered  a  chearful  and 
animated  countenance,  exhorted  the  foldiers  to  remember 
their  duty  to  their  country  and  their  religion,  and  pro- 
fefTed  her  intention,  though  a  woman,  to  lead  them  her- 
felf  into  the  field  againft  the  enemy,  and  rather  to  perifh 
in  battle  than  furvive  the  ruin  and  fiavery  of  her  people  x. 
By  this  fpirited  behaviour  fhe  revived  the  tendernefs  and 
admiration  of  the  foldiery  :  An  attachment  to  her  pcrfon 
became  a  kind  of  enthufiafm  among  them:  And  they 
aiked  one  another,  Whether  it  were  poffiblc,  that  Eng- 

»'  Stowe,  p.  747.  x  Sec  note  [BBJ  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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liftmen  could  abandon  this  elorious  caufe,    could  difplay  CHAP. 
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lefs  courage  than  appeared   in  the  female  fex,  or  could  y_  _  ._  _j 
ever,  by  any  dangers,  be  induced  to  relinquifh  the  de-      *5S8, 
fence  of  their  heroic  prince's  ? 

The  Spanifh  Armada  was  ready  in  the  beginning  of 
May  ;  but  the  moment  it  was  preparing  to  fail,  the  mar- 
quefs  of  Santa  Croce,    the  admiral,    was  feized  with   a 
violent  fever,    of  which   he  foon  after  died.     The  vice- 
admiral,  the  duke  of  Paliano,  by  a  Arrange  concurrence 
of  accidents,  at  the  very  fame  time,  fuffered  the   fame 
fate  j  and   the  king  appointed   for  admiral  the  Suke  of 
Medina  Sidonia,  a  nobleman  of  great  family,  but  unexpe- 
rienced in  action,  and  entirely   unacquainted   with   fea 
affairs.       Alcarede  was  appointed   vice-admiral.       This 
misfortune,  befides  the  lofs  of  fo  great  an  officer  as  Santa 
Croce,   retarded  the  failing  of  the  Armada,  and  gave  the 
Englifh  more  time  for  their  preparations  to  oppofe  them. 
At  laft,  the  fleet,  full  of  hopes  and  alacrity,  fet  fail  from 
Lifbon  ;  but  next  day  met  with  a  violent  tempeft,  which  2gtj.  jyjay. 
fcattered  the  (hips,  funk  fome  of  the  fmalleft,  and  forced 
the  reft  to  take  fheker  in  the  Groine,  where  they  waited 
till   they  could  be  refitted.     When   news   of  this  event 
was  carried  to  England,  the  queen  concluded,   that  th« 
defign  of  an  invafion   was  difappointed  for  this  furhmer  •> 
and  being  always  ready  to  lay  hold  on  every  pretence  for 
faving  money,  fhe  made  Walfingham  write   to  the  ad- 
miral, directing  him  to  lay  up  fome  of  the  larger  fhips, 
and  to  difcharge  the  feamen :  But  lord  Effingham,  who  was 
not  fo  fanguine  in  his  hopes,  ufed  the  freedom  to  difobcy 
thefe  orders  ;  and  he  begged  leave  to  retain  all  the  fhips 
in  fervice;  though   it  fhould  be  at  his  own  expence  r> 
He  took  advantage  of  a  north  wind*,  and  failed  towards 
the  coaft  of  Spain,  with  an  intention   of  attacking  th« 
enemy  in  their  harbours ;  but  the  wind  changing  to  the 

r  Camden,  p.  54;. 
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CHAP,  fouth,  he  became  apprehenfive,  left  they  might  have  fet 
v^_  .._  fail,  and  by  paffing  him  at  fea,  invade  England,  now  ex- 
JS^.  pofed  by  the  abfence  of  the  fleet.  Fie  returned,  there- 
fore, with  the  utmoft  expedition  to  Plymouth,  and  lay 
at  anchor  in  that  harbour. 

Meanwhile,  all  the  damages  of  the  Armada  were 
repaired ;  and  the  Spaniards  with  frefh  hopes  fet  out 
again  to  fea,  in  profecution  of  their  enterprize.  The 
fleet  confifted  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  veffels,  of  which 
near  a  hundred  were  galleons,  and  were  of  greater  fize 
than  any  ever  before  ufed  in  Europe.  It  carried  on  board 
nineteen  thoufand  two  hundred  and  ninety-five  foldiers, 
eight  thoufand  four  hundred  and  fifty-fix  mariners,  two 
thoufand  and  eighty-eight  galley-flaves,  and  two  thou- 
fand fix  hundred  and  thirty  great  pieces  of  brafs  ord- 
nance. It  was  victualled  for  fix  months ;  and  was 
attended  with  twenty  lefTer  fhips,  called  caravals,  and  ten 
falves  with  fix  oars  apiece  \ 

The  plan  formed  by  the  king  of  Spain  was,  that  the 
Armada  fhould  fail  to  the  coaft  oppofite  to  Dunkirk  and 
Newport ;  and  having  chafed  away  all  Englifh  or  Flemifh 
veflels,  which  might  obftrucl  the  paflage,  (for  it  was 
never  fuppofed  they  could  make  oppofition)  fhould  join 
themfelves  with  the  duke  of  Parma,  fhould  thence  make 
fail  to  the  Thames,  and  having  landed  the  whole  Spa- 
ni/h  army,  thus  complete  at  one  blow  the  entire  conqueft 
of  England.  In  profeeution  of  this  fcheme,  Philip  gave 
orders  to  the  duke  of  Medina,  that,  in  paffing  along  the 
channel,  he  fhould  fail  as  near  the  coaft  of  France  as  he 
could  with  fafety  j  that  he  fhould  by  this  policy  avoid 
meeting  with  the  Englifli  fleet ;  and  keeping  in  view 
the  main  enterprize,  fhould  neglect  all  final ler  fuccefTes, 
which  might  prove  an  obftacle,  or  even  interpofe  a  delay, 
to  the  acquifition  of  a  kingdom  b.     After  the  Armada 

a  £'i;  pc,  vol,  iii.  Append,  p.  221.  b  Monfc;),  p.  157. 
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was  under   fail,  they  took  a  fifherman,    who  informed  chap. 
them,  that  the  Englifh  admiral   had  been  lately  at  fea,  ^-^J^j 
had  heard  of  the  tempeft  which  fcattered  the  Armada,      '5S2. 
had  retired  back  into  Plymouth,  and  no  longer  expecting 
an  invafion  this  feafon,  had  laid  up  his  fhips,  and  dif- 
charged  moft  of  the   feamen.      From  this  falfe  intelli- 
gence  the  duke  of  Medina  conceived  the  great  facility  of 
attacking  and  deftroying  the  Englifh  fhips  in  harbour ; 
and  he  was  tempted,  by  the  profpecl:  of  fo  decisive  an 
advantage,  to  break  his  orders,  and  make  fail  directly  for 
Plymouth  :  A  refolution  which  proved  the  fafety  of  Eng- 
land.    The  Lizard  was  the  firft  land  made  by  the  Ar-  19th  July. 
mada,  about  fun-fet;  and  as  the  Spaniards  took  it  for  the  Toe  Arma. 
Ram-head  near  Plymouth,  they  bore  out  to  fea,  with  an  tiJcLTa-"1 
intention  of  returning  next  day,  and  attacking  the  Eng-  nel- 
lifh  navy.     They  were   defcried  by  Fleming  a  Scottifh 
pirate,  who  was  roving  in  thefe  leas,  and  who  immedi- 
ately fet  fail,  to  inform    the   Englifh   admiral  of  their 
approach  c  :  Another  fortunate  event,  which  contributed 
extremely  to  the  fafety  of  the  fleet.     Effingham  had  juft 
time    to   get   out    of   port,    when    he    law    the   Spaniih  ** 

Armada  coming  full  fail  towards  him,  difpofed  in  the 
form  of  a  crefcent,  ar.d  Itretching  the  diilance  of  {even 
miles  from  th*  extremity  of  one  divifion  to  that  of  the 
other. 

The  writers  of  that  age  raife  their  ftile  by  a  pompous 
defcription  of  thjs  fpeclracle  ;  the  moft  magnificent  that 
had  ever  appeared  upon  the  ocean,  infuilng  equal  terror 
and  admiration  into  the  minds  of  all  beholders.  The 
lofty  mails,  the  fvvelling  fails,  and  the  towering  prows  of 
the  Spanifh  galleons,  feem  impoffible  to  be  juftly  painted, 
otherwife  than  by  affuming  the  colours  of  poetry;  and  an 
eloquent  hiftorian  of  Italy,  in  imitation  of  Camden,  has 
aliened,  that  the  Armada,  though  the  fhips  bore  every 

c  Monfon,  p,  1581 
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CHAP.  fail    yet  advanced  with  a  flow  motion  :  as  if  the  oceaij 

TLIJ. 

*,_  -v-',_f  groaned  with  fupporting,  and  the  winds  were  tired  with 
I5S§-  impelling,  fo  enormous  a  weight  d.  The  truth,  how- 
ever, is,  that  the  largeft  of  the  Spanifh  vefiels  would 
fcarccly  pafs  for  third  rates  in  the  prefent  navy  of  Eng- 
land ;  yet  were  they  fo  ill  framed,  or  fo  ill  governed, 
that  they  were  quite  unwieldy,  and  could  not  fail  upon 
a  wind,  nor  tack  on  occafion,  nor  be  managed  in 
frormy  weather  by  the  feamen.  Neither  the  mechanics 
of  fhip-building,  nor  the  experience  of  mariners,  had 
attained  fo  great  perfection  as  could  ferve  for  the  fecurity 
and  government  of  fuch  bulky  vefiels  ;  and  the  Englifh, 
who  had  already  had  experience  how  unferviceable  they 
commonly  were,  beheld  without  difmay  their  tremendous 
appearance. 

Effingham  gave  orders,  not  to  come  to  clofe  fight 
with  the  Spaniards  ;  where  the  fize  of  the  fhips,  he  fuf- 
pe&ed,  and  the  numbers  of  the  foldiers,  would  be  a 
difadvantage  to  the  Englifh  ;  but  to  cannonade  them  at 
a  diftance,  and  to  wait  the  opportunity,  which  winds, 
currents,  or  various  accidents  muft  afford  him,  of  inter- 
cepting fome  fcattered  vefiels  of  the  enemy.  Nor  was  it 
lpng  before  the  event  anfwered  expectation.  A  great 
fhip  of  Bifcay,  on  board  of  which  was  a  confidcrable 
part  of .  the  Spanifli  money,  took  fire  by  accident;  and 
while  all  hands  were  employed  in  extinguifning  the 
flames,  fhe'  fell  behind  the  reft:  of  the  Armada  :  The 
great  galleon  of  Andaluzia  was  detained  by  the  fpring- 
ing  of  her  mail :  And  both  thefe  vefiels  were  taken, 
after  fome  refinance,  by  Sir  Francis  Drake.  As  the 
Armada,  advanced  up  the  channel,  the  Englifh  hung  upon 
its  rear,  and  ftill  infefted  it  with  fkirmifhes.  Each  trial 
/.bated  the  confidence  of  the  Spaniards,  and  added  cou- 
rage to  the  Englifh;    and   the  latter  foon   found,  that 
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even  in  clofe  fight  the  fize  of  the  Spanifh  {hips  was  noc  H  A  ?* 

advantage  to  them.     Their  bulk  expofed  them  the  more  ■ v^^j 

to  the  fire  of  the  enemy;  while  their  cannon,  placed  too  '5s8, 
high,  fhot  over  the  heads  of  the  Englifh.  The  alarm 
having  now  reached  the  coaft  of  England,  the  nobility 
and  gentry  haftened  out  with  their  vefTels  from  every  har- 
bour, and  reinforced  the  admiral.  The  earls  of  Oxford, 
Northumberland,  and  Cumberland,  Sir  Thomas  Cecil, 
Sir  Robert  Cecil,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Sir  Thomas  Va- 
vafor,  Sir  Thomas  Gerrard,  Sir  Charles  Biount,  with 
many  others,  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  this  generous 
and  difinterefted  fervice  of  their  country.  The  Englifh. 
fleet,  after  the  conjunction  of  thcfe  fhips,  amounted  to  an 
hundred  and  forty  fail. 

The  Armada  had  now  reached  Calais,  and  call  an- 
chor before  that  place  ;  in  expectation,  that  the  dukie 
of  Parma,  who  had  got  intelligence  of  their  approach, 
would  put  to  fea,  and  join  his  forces  to  them.  The 
Englifh  admiral  praclifed  here  a  fuccefsful  ftratagem  up- 
on the  Spaniards.  He  took  eight  of  his  fmaller  fhips, 
and  filling  them  with  all  combuftible  materials,  fent 
them,  one  after  another,  into  the  midfl  of  the  enemy. 
The  Spaniards  fancied,  that  they  were  firefhips  of  the 
fame  contrivance  with  a  famous  vefTel,  which  had  lately 
done  fo  much  execution  in  the  Schelde  near  Antwerp  ; 
and  they  immediately  cut  their  cables,  and  took  to  flight 
with  the  greateft  diforder  and  precipitation.  The  Eng- 
lifh fell  upon  them  next  morning,  while  in  coufufion  ; 
and  befides  doing  great  damage  to  other  fhips,  they  to 
or  deftroyed  about  twelve  of  the  enemy. 

By  this  time,  it  was  become  apparent,  that  the  inten- 
tion, for  which  thefe  preparations  were  made  by  the 
Spaniards,  v/as  entirely  fruftrated.  The  vefiels,  pro- 
vided by  the  duke  of  Parma,  were  made  for  tranfporiing 
foldiers,  not  for  fighting  ;  and  that  general,  when  urged 
Z  4  to 
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C  H  A  P.  to  leave  the  harbour,  pofitively  refufed  to  expofe  his 
t^-y  A^  flourifhing  army  to  fuch  apparent  hazard  ;  while  the 
IS88«  Engiifh,  not  only  were  able  to  keep  the  fea,  but  Teemed 
even  to  triumph  over  their  enemy.  The  Spanifh  admiral 
found,  in  many  rencounters,  that,  while  he  loft  fo  con- 
fiderable  a  part  of  his  own  navy,  he  had  destroyed  only 
one  fmall  veffel  of  the  Engiifh  ;  and  he  fore-fa  w,  that, 
by  continuing  fo  unequal  a  combat,  he  muft  draw  ine- 
vitable deftruction  on  all  the  remainder.  He  prepared 
therefore  to  return  homewards  ;  but  as  the  winds  were 
contrary  to  his  paffage  through  the  channel,  he  refblved 
to  fail  northwards,  and  making  the  tour  of  the  ifland 
reach  the  Spanifn  harbours  by  the  ocean.  The  Engiifh 
fleet  followed  him  during  fome  time  ;  and  had  not  their 
ammunition  fallen  fhort,  by  the  negligence  of  the  offices 
in  fupplying  them,  they  had  obliged  the  whole  Ar- 
mada to  furrender  at  difcretion.  The  duke  of  Medina 
had  once  taken  that  refolution  ;  but  was  diverted  from 
it  by  the  advice  of  his  confeffor.  This  conclufion  of 
the  enterprize  would  have  been  more .  glorious  to  the 
Engiifh  ;  but  the  event  proved  equally  fatal  to  the  Span- 
C:feated.  iards.  A  violent  tempeft  overtook  the  Armada  after  it 
pafTed  the  Orkneys  :  The  fliips  had  already  loft  their  an- 
chors, and  were  obliged  to  keep  to  fea :  The  mariners, 
unaccuitomed  to  fuch  hardfhips,  and  not  able  to  govern 
fuch  unwieldy  veflels,  yielded  to  the  fury  of  theftorm,  and 
allowed  their  fhips  to  drive  either  on  the  weftern  ifles  of 
Scotland,  or  on  the  coaft  of  Ireland,  where  they  were 
miferably  wrecked.  Not  a  half  of  the  navy  returned  to 
Spain  ;  and  the  feamen,  as  well  as  foldiers,  who  remain- 
ed, were  fo  overcome  with  hardfhips  and  fatigue,  and  fo 
difpirited  by  their  difcomfkure,  tbat  they  filled  all  Spain 
with  accounts  of  the  defperate  valour  of  the  Engiifh, 
and  of  the  tempeftuous  violence  of  that  ocean  which 
furrounds  them. 

Such 
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Such  was  the  miferable  and  difhonourable  conclusion  CHAP, 
of  an  enterprize,  which  had  been  preparing  for  three  v^>,,->»/ 
years,  which  had  exhaufred  the  revenue  and  force  of  IS8*« 
Spain,  and  which  had  long  filled  all  Europe  with  anxiety 
or  expectation.  Philip,  who  was  a  Have  to  his  ambition, 
but  had  an  entire  command  over  his  countenance,  no 
fooner  heard  of  the  mortifying  event,  which  blafted  all 
his  hopes,  than  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  rendering  thanks 
for  that  gracious  difpenfation  of  Providence,  exprefTed  his 
joy,  that  the  calamity  was  not  greater.  The  Spanifh 
priefts,  who  had  fo  often  bleft  this  holy  crufade,  and  fore- 
told its  infallible  fuccefs,  were  fomewhat  at  a  lofs  to 
account  for  the  viclory  gained  over  the  catholic  monafch 
by  excommunicated  heretics  and  an  execrable  ufurper : 
But  they  at  laft  difcovered,  that  all  the  calamities  of  the 
Spaniards  had  proceeded  from  their  allowing  the  infidel 
Moors  to  live  among  them  e. 


1589. 


Soon  after  the  defeat  and  difperfion  of  the  Spanifh  Ar- 
mada, the  queen  fummoned  a  new  parliament;  and  receiv-  4th  feb« 
ed  from  them  a  fupply  of  two  fubfidies  and  four  fifteenths 
payable  in  four  years.  This  is  the  firft  inftance  that  fub- 
fidies were  doubled  in  one  fupply  5  and  fo  unufual  a 
concefiion  was  probably  obtained  from  the  joy  of  the  pre- 
fent  fuccefs,  and  from  the  general  fenfe- of  the  queen's 
neceffities.  Some  members  objected  to  this  heavy  charge, 
on  account  of  the  great  burthen  of  loans,  which  had 
lately  been  impofed  upon  them  f. 

Elizabeth  forefaw,  that  this  houfe  of  commons,  like  a  pariia- 
all  the  foregoing,  would  be  governed  by  the  puritans  ;  ment* 
and  therefore,  to  obviate  their  enterprizes,  fhe  renewed, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  feffion,  her  ufual  injunction,  that 
the  parliament  ihould  not,  on  any  account,  prefume  to 

•  See  note  [CC]  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  <"  See  note  [DD]  at 

the  end  of  the  volume, 

£  treat 
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treat  of  matters  ecclefiaftical.  Notwithstanding  tht? 
ftricl:  inhibition,  the  zeal  of  one  Damport  moved  him  to 
*5S9?«  prefent  a  bill  to  the  commons  for  remedying  the  griev- 
ances, and  retraining  the  tyranny  of  the  ecclefiaftical 
commiffion,  which  were  certainly  great :  But  when  Mr. 
fecretary  Woley  reminded  the  houfe  of  her  majefty's  com- 
mands, no  one  durft  fecond  the  motion  ;  the  bill  was 
not  fo  much  as  read  ;  and  the  fpeaker  returned  it  to 
Damport,  without  taking  the  leaft  notice  of  it  f.  Some 
members  of  the  houfe,  notwithftanding  the  general  fub- 
minion,  were  even  committed  to  cuftody  on  account  of 
this  attempt  h. 

The  imperious  conduct  of  Elizabeth  appeared  ftill 
more  clearly  in  another  parliamentary  tranfa&ion.  The 
right  of  purveyance  was  an  ancient  prerogative,  by 
which  the  officers  of  the  crown  could  at  pleafure  take 
provifions  for  the  houfehold  from  all  the  neighbouring 
counties,  and  could  make  ufe  of  the  carts  and  carriages 
of  the  farmers  ;  and  the  price  of  thefe  commodities  and 
fervices  was  fixed  and  ftated.  The  payment  of  the  mo- 
ney was  often  diftant  and  uncertain  ;  and  the  rates  were 
always  much  inferior  to  the  ufual  market  price  ;  fo  that 
purveyance,  befides  the  flavery  of  it,  was  always  regard- 
ed as  a  great  burthen,  and  being  arbitrary  and  cafual, 
was  liable  to  great  abufes.  We  may  fairly  prefume,  that 
the  hungry  courtiers  of  Elizabeth,  fupported  by  her 
unlimited  power,  would  be  fure  to  render  this  preroga- 
tive very  oppreflivc  to  the  people ;  and  the  commons  had, 
Lift  feffion,  found  it  neceflary  to  pafs  a  bill  for  regu- 
lating; thefe  exactions :  But  the  bill  was  loft  in  the  houfe 
of  peers  '.  The  continuance  of  the  abufes  begat  a  new 
attempt  for  redrefs  ;  and  the  fame  bill  was  now  revived, 
and  fent  up  again  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  together  with  a 

g  D'Ewes,  p.  438.  h  Strype's  Life  of  Whitgift,  p.  2S0.     N*»l, 

toI.  i.  p.  500,  i  D'Ewes,  p  434, 
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bill  for  fome  new  regulations  in  the  court  of  exchequer.  CHAP. 
Soon  after,  the  commons  received  a  meffage  from  the  ^_  — y  -  _? 
upper  houfe,  defiring  them  to  appoint  a  committee  for  a  i589« 
conference.  At  this  conference,  the  peers  informed 
them,  that  the  queen,  by  a  mefTage,  delivered  by  lord 
Burleigh,  had  exprefTed  her  difpleafure,  that  the  com- 
mons mould  prefume  to  touch  on  her  prerogative.  If  there 
were  any  abufes,  fhe  faid,  either  in  impofmg  purveyance, 
or  in  the  practice  of  the  court  of  exchequer,  her  majefcy 
was  both  able  and  willing  to  provide  due  reformation  ; 
but  would  not  permit  the  parliament  to  intermeddle  in 
thefe  matters  k.  The  commons,  alarmed  at  this  intelli*- 
gence,  appointed  a  new  committee  to  attend  the  queen, 
and  endeavour  to  fatisfy  her  of  their  humble  and  dutiful 
intentions.  Elizabeth  gave  a  gracious  reception  to  the 
committee  :  She  exprefTed  her  great  inejlimabh  loving  care 
towards  her  loving  fubjects ;  which,  fhe  faid,  was  greater 
than  of  her  own  felf,  or  even  than  any  of  them  could 
have  of  themfelves.  She  told  them,  that  me  had  already 
given  orders  for  an  enquiry  into  the  abufes  attending  pur^ 
veyance,  but  the  dangers  of  the  Spanifli  invafion  had 
retarded  the  progrefs  of  that  defign  ;  that  fhe  had  as 
much  (kill,  will,  and  power  to  rule  her  own  houfehold 
as  any  fubjecls  whatfeever  to  govern  theirs,  and  needed 
as  little  the  affiltance  of  her  neighbours ;  that  the  exche- 
quer was  her  chamber,  confequently  more  near  to  her 
than  even  her  houfehold,  and  therefore  the  lefs  proper  for 
them  to  intermeddle  with  ;  and  that  fhe  would  of  her- 
felf,  with  advice  of  her  council  and  the  judges,  redrefs 
every  grievance  in  thefe  matters,  but  would  not  permit 
the  commons,  by  laws  moved  without  her  privity,  to 
bereave  her  of  the  honour  attending  thefe  regulations  '. 
The  iflue  of  this  matter  was  the  fame  that  attended  all 
contefts  between  Elizabeth  and  her  parliaments  m.     She 

k  D'Ewes,  p.  440.  1  Ibid.  p.  444.. 

§»  Si  r\xa  eft,  utitMpulfaS)  ego  vapuh  taut  urn,     Juven. 

fecnw 
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CHAP,  feems  even  to  have  been  more  imperious,  in  this  particular, 

XLJI. 
4_  —  ^.-lt_  than  her  predeceffors  ;  at  leafr,  her  more  remote  ones  : 

1589.  jror  thgy  often  permitted  the  abufes  of  purveyance  n  to  be 
redreffed  by  law  °.  Edward  III.  a  very  arbitrary  prince, 
allowed  ten  feveral  ftatutes  to  be  enacted  for  that  purpofe. 
In  fo  great  awe  did  the  commons  ftand  of  every  cour- 
tier,  as  well  as  of  the  crown,  that  they  durft  ufe  no  free- 
dom of  fpeech,  which,  they  thought,  would  give  the 
leafr.  offence  to  any  of  them.  Sir  Edward  Hobby  {hewed 
in  the  houfe  his  extreme  grief,  that,  by  fome  great  per- 
fonage,  not  a  member  of  the  houfe,  he  had  been  fharply 
rebuked  for  fpeeches  delivered  in  parliament :  'He  craved 
the  favour  of  the  houfe,  and  defired  that  fome  of  the 
members  might  inform  that  great  perfonage  of  his  true 
meaning  and  intention  in  thefe  fpeeches  p.  The  com- 
mons, to  obviate  thefe  inconveniencies,  pafTed  a  vote, 
that  no  one  mould  reveal  the  fecrets  of  the  houfe  <J. 

The  difcomfiture  of  the  Armada  had  begot  in  the 
nation  a  kind  of  enthufiaftic  paffion  for  enterprizes  againft 
Spain  ;  and  nothing  feemed  now  impofiible  to  be  atchiev- 
ed  by  the  valour  and  fortune  of  the  Englifli.  Don  An- 
tonio, prior  of  Crato,  a  natural  fon  of  the  royal  family 
of  Portugal,  trufting  to  the  averfion  of  his  countrymen 
againft  the  Caftilians,  had  advanced  a  claim  to  the 
crown  ;  and  flying  firft  to  France,  thence  to  England, 
had  been  encouraged  both  by  Henry  and  Elizabeth  in  his 
Expedition  pretenfions.  A  defign  was  formed  by  the  people,  not 
tugal.  °r  tne  court»  °f  England  to  conquer  the  kingdom  for  Don 
Antonio:  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Sir  John  Norris  were 
the  leaders  in  this  romantic  enterprize  :    Near  twenty 

n  Sec  note  [EE]  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  °  See  '.he  fbtutes  under 

this  head  of  purveyance.  P  D'Ewet,  p.  4';2,  43  V 

1  An  act  was  paffed  this  feffion,  enforcing  the  former  (Utute,  which  im- 
pofed  twenty  pounds  a  month  on  every  one  abfent  from  public  worfhip  :  But 
the  penalty  was  re(hi£ed  to  t/ro- thirds  of  the  incomt  of  the  recufant, 
29  Elr.  cap.  6, 

•  thoufand 
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thoufand  volunteers  r  enlifted  themfelves  in  the  fervice  : 
And  fhips  were  hired,  as  well  as  arms  provided,  at  the 
charge  of  the  adventurers.  The  queen's  frugality  kept  !589' 
her  from  contributing  more  than  fixty  thoufand  pounds 
to  the  expence  ;  and  fhe  only  allowed  fix  of  her  fhips  of 
war  to  attend  the  expedition  \  There  was  more  fpirit 
and  bravery,  than  forefight  or  prudence,  in  the  conduct 
of  this  enterprize.  The  fmall  ftock  of  the  adventurers 
did  not  enable  them  to  buy  either  provifions  or  ammuni- 
tion fufHcient  for  fuch  an  undertaking  :  They  even  want- 
ed veffels  to  flow  the  numerous  volunteers,  who  crowded 
to  them ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  feize  by  force  fome 
fhips  of  the  Hanfe  Towns,  which  they  met  with  at  fea  : 
An  expedient,  which  fet  them  fomewhat  more  at  eafe  in 
point  of  room  for  their  men,  but  remedied  not  the  defi- 
ciency of  their  provifions  l.  Had  they  failed  directly  to 
Portugal,  it  is  believed,  that  the  good  will  of  the  people, 
joined  to  the  defencelefs  ftate  of  the  country,  might  have 
enfured  them  of  fuccefs  :  But  hearing,  that  great  prepa- 
rations were  making  at  the  Groine,  for  the  invaiion  of 
England,  they  were  induced  to  go  thither,  and  deftrcy 
this  new  armament  of  Spain.  They  broke  into  the  har- 
bour ;  burned  fome  fhips  of  war,  particularly  one  com- 
manded by  Recalde,  vice-admiral  of  Spain  ;  they  defeated 
an  army  of  four  or  five  thoufand  men,  which  was  af- 
fembled  to  oppofe  them;  they  affaulted  the  Groine,  and 
took  the  lower  town,  which  they  pillaged ;  and  they 
would  have  taken  the  higher,  though  well  fortified,  had 
they  not  found  their  ammunition  and  provifions  begin- 
ning to  fail  them.  The  young  earl  of  EfTex,  a  noble- 
man of  promifing  hopes,  who,  fired  with   the  thirit  of 

r  Birch's  Memoirs  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  vol.  i.  p.  61.  Monfcn,  p.  267, 
fays,  that  there  were  only  fourteen  thoufand  fjldiers  and  four  thoufind Tea- 
men in  the  whole  on  this  expedition  :  Bot  the  account  contained  in  Dr. 
Esrch,  is  given  by  one  of  the  moil  confiderable  of  the  adventurers. 

s  Monfon,  p.  267,  t  Ibid,  p.  155. 
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C  h  A  P.  military  honour,  rnd   fecretly,    unknown  to  the  queen^ 
<_  -v-  _.. ftolen  f'om  England,   h^re  joined   the  adventurers;  and 
1589.      it  was  then  agreed  by  common  confent  to  make  fail  for 
Portugal,  the  main  object  of  their  enterprize. 

The    Engliih   landed   at  Paniche,    a  fea-port    town, 
twelve  leagues  from  Lifbon  ;  and  Norris  led  the  army  to 
that  capital,  while  Drake  undertook  to  fail  up  the  river, 
and  attack  the  city  with  united  forces.     By  this  time  the 
court  of  Spain  had  got  leifure  to  prepare  againft  the  inva- 
fion  of  the  Engliih.     Forces  were  thrown  into  Lifbon  : 
The  Portuguefe  were  difarmed  :    All  fufpecled  perfons 
were  taken  into  cuftody :  And  thus,  though  the  inhabit- 
ants bore  great  affection  to  Don  Antonio,  none  of  them 
durfr.  declare  in  favour  of  the  invaders.     The  Englifh 
army,  however,  made  themfelves  matters  of  the  fuburbs, 
which  abounded   with  riches  of  all  kinds ;  but  as  they 
defired    to   conciliate  the  affections  of   the  Portuguefe, 
and  were  more  intent  on   honour  than  profit,  they  ob- 
ferved  a  ftricl  difcipline,  and  abftained  from  all  plunder. 
Meanwhile,  they  found  their  ammunition  and  provifions 
much  exhaufted  ;  they  had  not  a  fingle  cannon  to  make 
a  breach  in  the  walls  ;  the  admiral  had  not  been  able  to 
pafs  fome  fortreffes,  which  guarded  the  river ;  there  was 
no  appearance  of  an  infurrerftion  in  their  favour  j  fick- 
nefs,  from   fatigue,  hunger,  and  intemperance  in  wine 
and  fruits,  had  feized  the  army  :   So  that  it  was  found 
requifite  to  make  all  poflible  hafte  to  rcimbark.     They 
were  not  purfued  by  the  enemy  ;  and   finding,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  fixty  (hips  laden  with  naval  ftores, 
they  feized  them  as  lawful  prize ;  though  they  belonged 
to   the    Hanfe  Towns,  a  neutral   power.      They  failed 
thence  to  Vigo,  which  they  took  and  burned  ;  and  hav- 
ing ravaged  the  country  around,   they  fct  fail  and  arrived 
in   England.      Above  half  of  thefe  gallant  adventurers 
perifhed  by  ficknefs,  famine,  fatigue,  and  the  fword  u ; 
u  Birch's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p^  61. 

and 
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and  England  reaped  much  more  honour  than  profit  from  chap. 

XL1I. 
this  extraordinary  enterprise.    It  is  computed,  that  eleven  ■ v-.__t 

hundred  gentlemen  embarked  on  board  this  fleet,  and  that      l&9* 

only  three  hundred  and  fifty  furvived  thofe  multiplied 

dtfafters  x. 

When  thefe  ihips  were  on  their  voyage  homewards, 
they  met  with  the  earl  of  Cumberland,  who  was  out- 
ward bound,  with  a  fleet  of  feven  fail,  all  equipped  at 
his  own  charge,  except  one  fhip  of  war,  which  the  queen 
had  lent  him.  That  nobleman  fupplied  Sir  Francis 
Drake  with  fome  provifions ;  a  generality,  which  faved 
the  lives  of  many  of  Drake's  men,  but  for  which  the 
others  afterwards  fuffered  feverely.  Cumberland  failed 
towards  the  Terceras,  and  took  feveral  prizes  from  the 
enemy  ;  but  the  richeft,  valued  at  a  hundred  thoufand 
pounds,  perifhed  in  her  return,  with  all  her  cargo,  near 
St.  Michael's  Mount  in  Cornwal.  Many  of  thefe  ad- 
venturers were  killed  in  a  rafh  attempt  at  the  Terceras : 
A  great  mortality  feized  the  reft  :  And  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  the  few  hands,  which  remained,  were  able  to 
fteer  the  mips  home  into  harbour  y. 

Though  the  fignal  advantages,  gained  over  the  Span-  Affair  of 
iards,  and  the  fpirit  thence  infufed  into  the  Englifh, Sc0™a*' 
gave  Elizabeth  great  fecurity  during  the  reft  of  her  reign, 
fhe  could  not  forbear  keeping  an  anxious  eye  on  Scot- 
land, whofe  fituation  rendered  its  revolutions  always  ot 
importance  to  her.  It  might  have  been  expected,  that 
this  high-fpirited  princefs,  who  knew  fo  well  to  brave 
danger,  would  not  have  retained  that  malignant  jealoufy 
towards  her  heir,  v/ith  which,  during  the  life-time  of 
Mary,  fhe  had  been  fo  much  agitated.  James  had  in- 
deed fucceeded  to  all  the  claims  of  his  mother ;  but  he 
had  not  fucceeded  to  the  favour  of  the  catholics,  which 

*  Birch's  Memoirs,  vol.  i,  p.  61,  T  Monfon,  p.  161. 
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CHAP,  could  alone  render  thefe  claims  dangerous  z  :  And  as  the 
L  -v_  _i  qnpen  was  now  well  advanced  in  years,  and  enjoyed  an 
1589'      uncontrouled    authority  over  her   fubjects,    it  was    not 
likely,  that  the  king  of  Scots,  who  was  of  an  indolent 
unambitious  temper,  would  ever  give  her  any  difturb- 
ance  in  her  poffeflion  of  the  throne.     Yet  all  thefe  cir- 
cumstances  could  not  remove  her  timorous  fufpicions  : 
And  fo  far  from  fatisfying  the  nation  by  a  fettlement  of 
the  fucceflion,  or  a  declaration  of  James's  title,  (he  was 
as  anxious  to  prevent  every  incident,  which  might  any- 
wife  raife  his  credit,  or   procure  him  the  regard  of  the 
Englifli,  as  if  he  had  been  her  immediate  rival  and  com- 
petitor.    Mod  of  his  minifters  and  favourites  were  her 
penfioners  ;  and  as  fhe  was  defirous  to  hinder  him  from 
marrying  and  having  children,  fhe  obliged  them  to  throw 
obftacles   in   the  v/ay  of  every   alliance,   even   the  moft 
reafonable,    which  could    be    offered  him  ;    and  during 
fome  years,  flie  fucceeded  in  this  malignant  policy2.     He 
had  fixed  on  the  eldeft  daughter  of  the  king  of  Denmark, 
who,  being  a  remote  prince  and  not  powerful,    could 
give  her  no  umbrage;  yet  did  fhe  fo  artfully  crofs  this 
negociation,    that    the  Daniih   monarch,    impatient   of 
delay,  married  his  daughter  to  the  duke  of  Brunfwick. 
James  then  renewed  his  fuit  to  the  younger. princefsj 
and  ftill  found  obftacles  from  the  intrigues  of  Elizabeth, 
who,  merely  with  a  view  of  interpofing  delay,  propofed 
to  him  the  fifter  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  a  princefs  much 
older  than  himfelf,    and    entirely   defutute  of    fortune. 
The  young  king,  befides  the  defire  of  fecuring  himfelf, 
by  the  profpecl:  of  iiTiie,  from  thofe  traiterous  attempts, 
too  frequent  among  his  fubjecls,    had  been  fo  watched 
by  the  rigid   aufterity  of  the  ecclefiaftics,    that   he  had 
'    another  inducement  to  marry,  which  is  not  fo  ufuai  with 
monarchs.     H;s  impatience  therefore  broke  through  all 

*  WInv.ood,  vol.  i.  p.  51.  a  Miltil,  p,  166,   177. 
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the  politics  of  Elizabeth  :  The  articles  of  marriage  were  C  ^H  a  p, 

fettled  :  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  proxy  :  And  , vr__ j 

the  princefs  embarked  for  Scotland  j  but  was  driven  by  iss9« 
a  ftorm  into  a  port  of  Norway.  This  tempeft,  sMid 
fome  others,  which  happened  near  the  fame  time,  were 
univerfally  believed  in  Scotland  and  Denmark  to  have 
proceeded  from  a  combination  of  the  Scottifh  and  Danifh 
witches ;  and  the  dying  confeflion  of  the  criminals  was 
fuppofed  to  put  the  accufation  beyond  all  controverfy  b. 
James,  however,  though  a  great  believer  in  forcery,  was 
not  deterred  by  this  incident  from  taking  a  voyage,  in 
order  to  conduct  his  bride  home  :  He  arrived  in  Norway; 
carried  the  queen  thence  to  Copenhagen  ;  and  having 
pafl'ed  the  winter  in  that  city,  he  .brought  her  next  fpring 
to  Scotland,  where  they  were  joyfully  received  by  the 
people.  The  clergy  alone,  who  never  neglected  an 
opportunity  of  vexing  their  prince,  made  oppofition  to 
the  queen's  coronation,  on  account  of  the  ceremony  of 
anointing  her,  which,  they  alledged,  was  either  a  Jewifh 
©r  a  popifh  rite  ;  and  therefore  utterly  antichriftian  and 
unlawful.  But  James  was  as  much  bent  on  the  cere- 
mony, as  they  were  averfe  to  it ;  and  after  much  contro- 
verfy and  many  intrigues,  his  authority,  which  had  not 
often  happened,  at  laft  prevailed  over  their  oppofition c. 

b  Melvil,  p,  1 80,  c  Spotfvvood,  p.  3S1, 
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CHAP.     XLHL 

French  affairs Murder  of  the  duke  of  Guife-       ■ 

Murder  of  Henry  III. Progrcfs  of  Henry  IV, 

• Naval  enter  prize  s  againft  Spain A  Par- 
liament  -Henry  TV.  embraces  the  catholic  reli- 
gion   Scotch  affairs ■  Naval  enter  prizes 

A  parliament — —Peace  of  Vervins The  earl 

tfEffx. 

Chap.  /|  FTERa  ftate  of  great  anxiety  and  many  difficul- 
'w  il  ties,  Elizabeth  had  at  length  reached  a  fituation, 
J5J3.  where,  though  her  affairs  ffill  required  attention,  and 
found  employment  for  her  active  fpirit,  fhe  was  removed 
from  all  danger  of  any  immediate  revolution,  and  might 
regard  the  efforts  of  her  enemies  with  fome  degree  of 
confidence  and  fecurity.  Her  fuccefsful  and  prudent 
administration  had  gained  her,  together  with  the  admira- 
tion of  foreigners,  the  affections  of  her  own  fu ejects ; 
and  after  the  death  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  even  the 
catholics,  however  difcontented,  pretended  not  to  difpute 
her  title,  or  adhere  to  any  other  perfon  as  her  rival  and 
competitor.  James,  curbed  by  his  factious  nobility  and 
ecclefiaftics,  pofTefTed  at  home  very  little  authority;  and 
was  folicitous  to  remain  on  good  terms  with  Elizabeth 
and  the  Englifh  nation,  in  hopes  that  time,  aided  by  his 
patient  tranquillity,  would  fecure  him  that  rich  fuccellion, 
to  which  his  birth  entitled  him.  The  Hollanders,  though 
overmatched  in  their  conteft  with  Spain,  ftill  made  an 
obflinate  refiftance;  and  fuch  was  their  unconquerable 
antipathy  to  their  old  matters,  and  fuch  the  prudent  con- 
duct of  young  Maurice,  their  governor,  that  the  fubduin^ 
*  of 
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fef  that  fmail  territory,  if  at  all  pofllble,  muit  be  the  work  C  Ji  a  p. 
of  years,   and  the  refult    of  many  and  great    fuccefles.  f_-^-'__f 
Philip,  who,  in  his  powerful  efFort  againft  England,  had      159°* 
been  tranfported  by  refentment  and  ambition  beyond  his    - 
ufbal  cautious  maxims,  was  now  difabled,  and  ftill  more 
difcouraged,  from  adventuring  again  on  fuch  hazardous 
enterprizes.     The  fituation  alfo  of  affairs  in  France,  be- 
gan chiefly  to  employ  his  attention  ;  but  notwithstanding 
all  his  artifice,  and  force,  and  expence,  the  events  in  that 
kingdom  proved  every  day  more  contrary  to  his  expecta- 
tions, and  more  favourable  to  the  friends  and  confederates 
cf  England. 

The  violence  of  the  league  having  conftrained  Henry  French 
to  declare  war  againft.  the  Hugonots,  thefe  religionifts 
feemed  expofed  to  the  utmoft  danger ;    and  Elizabeth, 
fenfible  of  the  intimate  connection  between  her  own  in- 
terefts  and  thofe  of  that  party,  had  fupported  the  king  of 
Navarre  by  her  negociations  in  Germany,  and  by  large    ■ 
fums  of  money,  which  fhe  remitted  for  levying  forces  in 
that  country.     That  great  prince,  not  difcouraged  by  the 
fuperiority  of  his  enemies,  took  the  field  ;  and  in  the  year 
1587  gained,    at  Coutras,   a  complete  victory  over  the 
army  of  the  French  king  ;  but  as  his  allies,  the  Germans, 
were  at   the   fame  time  difcomfked  by  the  army  of  the 
league,   under  the    duke  of  Guife,    his  fituation,   not* 
withftanding  his  victory,  feemed  ftill  as  defperate  as  ever. 
The  chief  advantage,  which  he  reaped  by  this  diverfity 
of  fuccefs,  arofe   from  the  difTenfions,  which,    by  that 
means,  took  place  among  his  enemies.     The  inhabitants 
of  Paris,    intoxicated   with    admiration  of  Guife,    and 
ftrongly  prejudiced  againft  their  king,  whofa  intentions 
had  become  fufpicious  to  them,  took  to  arms,  and  obliged' 
Henry  to  fly  for  his  fafety.     That  prince,  diffembling  his 
referitrnent,  entered  into  a  negociation  with  the  league  j 
and  having  conferred  many  high  offices  on  Guife  and  his 
A  a  2  partizans, 
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partizans,  fummoned  an  alTembly  of  the  ftates  at  Blois, 
on  pretence  of  finding  means  and  expedients  to  fupport 
*S90'  the  intended  war  againft  the  Hugonots.  The  various 
fcenes  of  perfidy  and  cruelty,  which  had  been  exhibited 
in  France,  had  juftly  begot  a  mutual  diffidence  among 
all  parties  ;  yet  Guife,  trufting  more  to  the  timidity  than 
honour  of  the  king,  rafhly  put  himfclf  into  the  hands  of 
that  monarch,  and  expc<?ced,  by  the  afcendant  of  his  own 
genius,  to  make  him  fubmit  to  all  his  exorbitant  preten- 
fions.  Henry,  though  of  an  eafy  difpofition,  not  fteddy 
Murder  of  to  his  refolutions,  or  even  to  his  promifes,  wanted  nei- 
Cuife.  ther  courage  nor  capacity  ;  and  finding  all  his  fubtilties 
eluded  by  the  vigour  of  Guife,  and  even  his  throne 
expofed  to  the  moft  imminent  danger,  he  embraced  more 
violent  counfels  than  were  natural  to  him,  and  ordered 
that  prince  and  his  brother,  the  cardinal  of  Guife,  to  be 
aiTaffinated  in  his  palace. 

This  cruel  execution,  which  the  neceiHty  of  it  alone 
could  excufe,  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  author,  and 
feemed  at  firft  to  plunge  him  into  greater  dangers  than 
thofe  which  he  fought  to  avoid,  by  taking  vengeance  on 
his  enemy.  The  partizans  of  the  league  were  enflamed 
with  the  utmoft  rage  againft  him  :  The  populace  every 
where,  particularly  at  Paris,  renounced  allegiance  to 
him  :  The  ecclefiaftics  and  the  preachers  filled  all  places 
with  execrations  againft  his  name  :  And  the  moft  power-" 
ful  cities  and  moft  opulent  provinces  appeared  to  combine 
in  a  refolution,  either  of  renouncing  monarchy,  or  of 
changing  their  monarch.  Henry,  finding  flendcr  refources 
among  his  catholic  fubje&s,  was  conftrained  to  enter  into 
a  confederacy  with  the  Hugonots  and  the  king  of  Na- 
varre :  He  enlifted  large  bodies  of  Swifs  infantry  and 
German  cavalrv  :  And  being  ftill  fupported  by  his  chief 
nobility,  he  afiembled,  by  all  thefe  means,  an  army  of 
near  forty  thoufand  men,  and  advanced  to  the  gates  of 

Paris, 
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Paris,    ready  to  crufh   the  league,    and  fubdue  all  his c  HAP. 

XLIII. 

enemies.     The  defperate  refolution  of  one  man  diverted  ^_— v-  _j 
the  courfe  of  thefe  great  events.     Jaques  Clement,  a  Do-      JS9°» 
minican  fryar,  inflamed  by  that  bloody  fpirit  of  bigotry, 
which  diftinguifhes  this  century  and  a  great  part  of  the 
following  beyond  all  ages  of  the  world,  embraced  the 
refolution  of  facrificing  his  own  life,  in  order  to  fave  the 
church  from  the  perfecutions  of  an  heretical  tyrant ;  and 
being  admitted,  under  fome  pretext,  to  the  king's  pre- Murder  of 
fence,  he  gave  that  prince  a  mortal  wound,    and  was  t\^y  t  e 
immediately  put  to  death,  by  the  courtiers,  who  haftily 
revenged  the  murder  of  their  fovereign.     This  memorable 
incident  happened  on  the  firft  of  Auguft,   1589. 

The  king  of  Navarre,  next  heir  to  the  crown,  aflumed 
the  government,  under  the  title  of  Henry  IV.  but  fuc- 
ceeded  to  much  greater  difficulties  than  thofe  which  fur- 
rounded  his  predeceflbr.  The  prejudices,  entertained 
againft  his  religion,  made  a  great  part  of  the  nobility 
immediately  defert  him  ;  and  it  was  only  by  his  promife 
of  hearkening  to  conferences  and  inftruclion,  that  he 
could  engage  any  of  the  catholics  to  adhere  to  his  un- 
doubted title.  The  league,  governed  by  the  duke  of 
Mayenne,  brother  to  Guife,  gathered  new  force  j  and 
the  king  of  Spain  entertained  views,  either  of  difmem- 
bering  the  French  monarchy,  or  of  annexing  the  whole 
to  his  own  dominions.  In  thefe  diftrefsful  circumftances, 
Henry  addreffed  himfelf  to  Elizabeth,  and  found  her  well 
difpofed  to  contribute  to  his  affiftance,  and  to  oppofe  the 
progrefs  of  the  catholic  league,  and  of  the  king  of  Spain, 
her  inveterate  and  dangerous  enemies.  To  prevent  the 
defertion  of  his  Swifs  and  German  auxiliaries,  me  made 
him  a  prefent  of  twenty-two  thoufand  pounds  ;  a  greater 
fum  than,  as  he  declared,  he  had  ever  {een  before  :  And 
me  fent  him  a  reinforcement  of  four  thoufand  men,  under 
lord  Wiiloughby,  an  officer  of  reputation,  who  joined 

A  a  3  the 
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the  French  at  Dieppe.  Strengthened  by  thefe  fupp!ies? 
Henry  marched  direclly  to  Paris  ;  and  having  taken  the 
fuburbs,  fword  in  hand,  he  abandoned  them  to  be  pil- 
laged by  his  folciiers.  He  employed  this  body  of  Englifo 
troops  in  many  other  enterprizes  ;  and  found  flill  reafon 
to  praife  their  courage  and  fidelity.  The  time  of  their 
fervice  bring  elafped,  he  difmiiTed  them  with  many  high 
commendations.  Sir  William  Drury,  Sir  Thomas  E 
erville,  and  Sir  John  Boroughs  acquired  reputation  this 
campaign,  and  revived  in  France  the  ancient  fame  of 
Englifh  valour. 
Proofs  of    •  The  army,  which  Henry  next  campaign  led  into  the 

Henry  the      _    ,  ,     .     r     .  ,  ,.     .  , 

fourth.  held,  was  much  alienor  to  that  of  the  league  ;  but  as  it 
was  qpmpofed  of  the  chief  nobility  of  France,  he  feared 
not  to  encounter  his  enemies  in  a  pitched  battle  at  Yvree, 
and  he  gained  a  complete  victory  over  them.  This  fuc- 
cefs  enabled  him  to  blockade  Paris,  and  he  reduced  that 
capital  to  the  laft  extremity  of  famine  :  When  the  duke 
of  Parma,  in  consequence  of  orders  from  Philip,  marched 
to  the  relief  of  the  league,  and  obliged  Henry  to  raife  the 
blockade.  Having  performed  this  important  fervice,  he 
retired  to  the  Low  Countries ;  and  by  his  confummate 
fkill  in  the  art  of  war,  performed  thefe  long  marches  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy,  without  affording  the  French  mo- 
narch that  opportunity  which  he  fought,  of  giving  him 
battle,  or  fo  much  as  once  putting  his  army  in  diforder. 
The  only  lofs,  which  he  fuftained,  was  in  the  Low 
Countries  ;  where  prince  Maurice  took  advantage  of  his 
abfence,  and  recovered  fome  places,  which  the  duke  of 
Parma  ha  rly  conquered  from  the  States d. 

The  fituation  of  Henry's  affairs,  though  promillng, 
was  not  fo  well  advanced  or  eflabliihed  as  to  make  the 
queen  difcontinue  her  fuccours ;  and  fhe  was  ftill  more 
confirmed  in  the  rcfolution  of  fupporting  him,  by  fomc 

«1  See  note  [FF]  at  the  cad  cf  the  volume. 
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advantages  gained  by  the  kino-  of  Spain.     The  duke  of c  HAP. 

&       fc  ]  .  XLI!I. 

Mercosur,  governor  of  Britanny,  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of  <_->, — j 

Lorraine,  had  declared  for  the  league  ;  and  finding  him-  I59If 
felf  hard  prefled  by  Henry's  forces,  he  had  been  obliged, 
in  order  to  fecure  himfelf,  to  introduce  fome  Spahifh 
troops  into  the  fea-port  towns  of  that  province.  Eliza- 
beth was  alarmed  at  the  danger  3  and  forefaw,  that  the 
Spaniards,  befides  infeSting  the  Englilh  commerce  by 
privateers,  might  employ  thefe  harbours  as  the  feat  of 
their  naval  preparations,  and  might  more  eafily,  from 
that  near  neighbourhood,  than  from  Spain  or  Portugal,, 
project,  an  invafion  of  England.  She  concluded,  there- 
fore, a  new  treaty  with  Henry,  in  which  (he  engaged  to 
fend  over  three  thoufand  men,  to  be  employed  in  the 
reduction  of  Britanny,  and  fhe  Stipulated  that  her  charges 
Should,  in  a  twelvemonth,  or  as  foon  as  the  enemy  was 
expelled,  be  refunded  her  e.  Thefe  forces  were  com- 
manded by  Sir  John  Norris  ;  and  under  him  by  his  bro- 
ther Henry,  and  by  Anthony  Shirley.  Sir  Roger  Wil- 
liams was  at  the  head  of  a  fmall  body  which  garrifoned 
Dieppe  :  And  a  fquadron  of  fhips,  under  the  command  of 
Sir  Henry  Palmer,  lay  upon  the  coaft  of  France,  and 
intercepted  all  the  veilels  belonging  to  the  Spaniards'  or 
the  leaguers. 

The  operations  of  war  can  very  little  be  regulated  be- 
forehand by  any  treaty  or  agreement ;  and  Henry,  who 
found  it  neceflary  to  lay  allde  the  projected  emerprize 
againft  Britanny,  perfuaded  the  Englifh  commanders  to 
join  his  army,  and  to  take  a  fhare  in  the  hostilities, 
which  he  carried  into  Picardy  : .  Notwithstanding  the 
difguft,  which  Elizabeth  received  from  this  difappoint- 
ment,  he  laid  before  her  apian  for  expelling  the  leaguers 
from  Normandy,  and  perfuaded  her  to  fend  over  a  new 
of  four  thoufand  men,  to  aSlift  him  in  that  enter- 

*  Camden,  p.  5614  f  Rymer,  torn,  xiv,  pi  116. 
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C  -vt  ifr  P'  Prize-  The  earl  of  Efiex  was  appointed  general  of  thefe 
«— — v — — >  forces ;  a  young  nobleman,  who,  by  many  exterior  ac- 
i59I#  complifhments,  and  ftill  more  real  merit,  was  daily  ad- 
vancing in  favour  with  Elizabeth,  and  feemed  to  occupy 
that  place  in  her  affections,  which  Leicefter,  now  de- 
ceafed,  had  fo  long  enjoyed.  EfTex,  impatient  for  mili- 
tary fame,  was  extremely  uneafy  to  lie  fome  time  at 
Dieppe  unemployed ;  and  had  not  the  orders,  which  he 
received  from  his  miftrefs,  been  fo  pofitive,  he  would 
gladly  have  accepted  of  Henry's  invitation,  and  have 
marched  to  join  the  French  army  now  in  Champagne. 
This  plan  of  operations  was  alfo  propofed  to  Elizabeth 
by  the  French  ambafTador ;  but  fhe  rejected  it  with  great 
difpleafure  ;  and  fhe  threatened  immediately  to  recall  her 
troops,  if  Henry  fhould  perfcvere  any  longer  in  his  prefcnt 
practice,  of  breaking  all  concert  with  her,  and  attending 
to  nothing  but  his  own  interefts  &.  Urged  by  thefe  mo- 
tives, the  French  king,  at  laflr,  led  his  army  into  Nor- 
mandy, and  laid  fiege  to  Rouen,  which  he  reduced  to 
great  difficulties.  But  the  league,  unable  of  themfelves 
to  take  the  field  againft  him,  had  again  recourfe  to  the 
duke  of  Parma,  who  received  orders  to  march  to  their 
relief.  He  executed  this  enterprize  with  his  ufual  ability 
and  fuccefs  ;  and,  for  the  prefent,  fruflrated  all  the  pro- 
jects of  Henry  and  Elizabeth.  This  princefs,  who  kept 
ftill  in  view  the  interefb  of  her  own  kingdom  in  all  her 
foreign  tranfactions,  was  impatient,  under  thefe  difap- 
pointments,  blamed  Henry  for  his  negligence  in  the  exe- 
cution of  treaties,  and  complained,  that  the  Englifh  forces 
were  thrufl  foremoft  in  every  hazardous  enterprize  b.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  their  own  ardent  courage,  and 
their  defire  of  diftinguiihing  themfelves  in  fo  celebrated 
a  theatre  of  war,  were  the  caufes  why  they  fo  often 
enjoyed  this  perilous  honour. 

g  Birch's  Nc^cciations,  p.  5,     Rymer,  torn.  *iv.  p.  1:3,  140. 
*<  Camden,  p.  5^2. 
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Notwithstanding  the  indifferent  fuccefs  of  former  c  **  A  p» 
entcrprizes,  the  queen  was  fenfible  how  necefiary  it  was  k^-^-^j 
to  fupport  Henry  againfl:  the  league  and  the  Spaniards;  *S9«« 
and  me  formed  a  new  treaty  with  him,  in  which  they 
agreed  never  to  make  peace  with  Philip,  but  by  common 
confent ;  fie  promifed  to  fend  him  a  new  fupply  of  four 
thoufand  men  ;  and  he  ftipulated  to  repay  her  charges  in 
a  twelvemonth,  to  employ  thefe  forces,  joined  to  a  body 
of  French. troops,  in  an  expedition  againfl:  Britanny,  and 
to  confign  into  her  hands  a  fea-port  town  of  that  pro- 
vince, for  a  retreat  to  the  Englifh  l,  Henry  knew  the 
impoflibility  of  executing  fome  of  thefe  articles,  and  the 
imprudence  of  fulfilling  others  ;  but  finding  them  rigidly 
infilled  on  by  Elizabeth,  he  accepted  of  her  fuccours, 
and  trufted  that  he  might  eafily,  on  fome  pretence,  be 
able  to  excufe  his  failure  in  executing  his  part  of  the 
treaty.  This  campaign  was  the  leaft  fuccefsful  of  all 
thofe  which  he  had  yet  carried  on  againfl:  the  league. 

During  thefe  military  operations  in  France,  Eliza-  Navalen- 
beth  employed  her  naval  power  againfl  Philip,  and  en-  aoainft 
deavoured   to  intercept   his  Weft-Indian   treafures,    the  sPam« 
fource  of  that  greatnefs,  which  rendered  him  fo  formidable 
to  all  his  neighbours.    She  fent  a  fquadron  of  (even  (hips, 
under  the  command  of  lord  Thomas  Howard,  for  this 
fervice  ;  but  the  king  of  Spain,  informed  of  her  purpofe, 
fitted  out  a  great  force,  of  fifty-five  fail,  and  diipatched 
them  to  efcort  the  Indian  fleet.     They  fell  in  with  the 
Englifh  fquadron  ;  and  by  the  courageous  obftinacy  of 
Sir  Richard  Greenville,  the  vice-admiral,  who  refufed  to 
make  his  efcape  by  flight,  they  took  one  vefiel,  the  firft 
Englifh  fhip  of  war  which  had  yet  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Spaniards  k.     The  reft:  of  the  fquadron  returned 
fafely  into  England  ;  fruftrated  of  their  expectations,  but 

J   Rymer,  vpl.  xvi.  p.  i^j,  168,  171,  J.73.  k  See  note  [GG]  at 
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c  Jl  .A  p-  pleafing  themfelves  with  the  idea  that  their  attempt  had 
fc^-v-^,^  not  been  altogether  fruitlefs  in  hurting  the  enemy.  The 
I59I«  Indian  fleet  had  been  fo  long  detained  in  the  Havanna, 
from  the  fear  of  the  Englifh,  that  they  were  obliged  at 
Jaft  to  fet  fail  in  an  improper  feafon,  and  moil  of  them 
perimed  by  fhipwreck,  ere  they  reached  the  Spanifh  har- 
bours '.  The  earl  of  Cumberland  made  a  like  unfuccefs- 
ful  enterprize  againft  the  Spanifh  trade.  He  carried  out 
one  fhip  of  the  queen's,  and  feven  others,  equipped  at 
his  own  expence ;  but  the  prizes,  which  he  made,  did 
not  compenfate  the  charges  m. 

The  fpirit  of  thefe  expenfive  and  hazardous  adventures 
was  very  prevalent  in  England.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
who  had  enjoyed  great  favour  with  the  queen,  finding  his 
iritereft  to  decline,  determined  to  recover  her  good  graces 
by  fome  important  undertaking  ;  and  as  his  reputation 
was  high  among  his  countrymen,  he  perfuaded  great 
numbers  to  engage  with  him  as  volunteers,  iri  an  attempt 
on  the  Weft-Indies.  The  fleet  was  detained  fo  long  in 
the  Channel  by  contrary  winds,  that  the  feafon  was  loft: 
Raleigh  was  recalled  by  the  queen  :  Sir  Martin  Frobifher 
fucceeded  to  the  command,  and  made  a  privateering 
voyage  againft  the  Spaniards.  He  took  one  rich  Carrack 
near  the  Ifland  of  Flores,  and  deftroved  another  D.  About 
the  fame  time,  Thomas  White,  a  Londoner,  took  tv/o 
Spanifh  (hips,  which,  befldes  fourteen  hundred  chefts  of 
cuickfilver,  contained  above  two  millions  of  bulls  for 
indulgences  ;  a  commodity  ufelefs  to  the  Englifh,  but 
which  had  coft  the  king  of  Spain  three  hundred  thoufand 
florins,  and  would  have  been  fold  by  him  in  the  Indie$ 
for  five  millions. 

1  mis  war  did  great  damage  to  Spain  ;  but  it  was  at* 
tended  with  confidcrable  expence  to  England  j-and  Eli- 

1  Monfm,  p.  163,  V  Ibid,  p.  x^g,  »  Ibid.  p.  165. 
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iabeth's  minifters  computed,  that,  fince  the  commence-  c  hap. 

.  XLIil. 

ment  of  it,  fhe  had   fpent  in  Flanders  and  France,  and  v^~v*^ 

on  her  naval  expeditions,  above  one  million  two  hundred      JS92' 

ihoufand  pounds  °  ;  a  charge  which,  notwithstanding  her 

extreme  frugality,  was  too  burthenfome  for  her  narrow 

revenues  to  fupport.     She  fummoned,  therefore,  a  parli-      IS9t« 

n         .  Feb.  ig. 

ament,  in  order  to  obtain  fupply  :  But  fhe  either  thought  a  pari-.a- 
her  authority  fo  efbblifhed,  that  me  needed  to  make  themmen" 
no  conceuions  in  return,  or  fhe  rated  her  power  and  pre- 
rc;_  .rive  above  money:  For  there  never  was  any  parli- 
ament, whom  fhe  treated  in  a  more  haughty  maimer, 
whom  fire  made  more  fenhbie  of  their  own  weaknefs,  or 
whofe  privileges  (he  more  openly  violated.  When  the 
fpeaker,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  made  the  three  ufual  requefts, 
of  freedom  from'arreits,  of  accefs  to  her  perfon,  and  of 
liberty  of  fpeech  ;  fhe  replied  to  him,  by  the  mouth  of 
Puckering,  lord  keeper,  that  liberty  of  fpeech  was  granted 
to  the  commons,  but  they  muft  know  what  liberty  they 
were  entitled  to  ;  not  a  liberty  for  every  one  to  fpeak 
what  he  lifteth,  or  what  cometh  in  his  brain  to  utter; 
their  privilege  extended  no  farther  than  a  liberty  of  Aye 
or  No  :  That  fhe  enjoined  the  ipeaker,  if  he  perceived 
any  idle  heads  fo  negligent  of  their  own  fafety,  as  to  at- 
tempt reforming  the  church,  or  innovating  in  the  com- 
monwealth, that  he  mould  refufe  the  bills  exhibited  for 
'that  purpofe,  till  they  were  examined  by  fuch  as  were 
fitter  to  confider  of  thefe  things,  and  could  better  judge 
of  them :  That  fhe  would  not  impeach  the  freedom  of 
their  perfons  ;  but  they  muft  beware,  left,  under  colour 
of  this  privilege,  they  imagined,  that  any  neglect  of  their 
duty  could  be  covered  or  protected-:  And  that  fhe  would 
not  refufe  them  accefs  to  ...  •  ..en  3  provided  it  was 
upoa    urgent   and    weighty    caufes,  and  at  times  con- 

»  Strype,  vol.  ili« 
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chap,  venient,   and  when  fhe  might  have  leifure  from  other 

xliii.     .  >  to 

i__y-,_i  important  affairs  of  the  realm  p. 

*-593*  Notwithstanding  the  menacing  and  contemptuous 
air  of  this  fpeech,  the  intrepid  and  indefatigable  Peter 
Wentworth,  not  difcouraged  by  his  former  ill  fuccefs, 
ventured  to  tranfgrefs  the  imperial  orders  of  Elizabeth. 
He  prefented  to  the  lord  keeper  a  petition,  in  which  he 
defired  the  upper  houfe  to  join  with  the  lower  in  a  fup- 
plication  to  her  majefty,  for  entailing  the  fucceflion  of 
the  crown  ;  and  he  declared,  that  he  had  a  bill  ready 
prepared  for  that  purpofe.  This  method  of  proceeding 
was  fufficiently  refpeclful  and  cautious ;  but  the  fubjecl: 
was  always  extremely  difagreeable  to  the  queen,  and 
what  fhe  had  exprefsly  prohibited  any  one  from  meddling 
with  :  She  fent  Wentworth  immediately  to  the  Tower  j 
committed  Sir  Thomas  Bromley,  who  had  feconded  him, 
to  the  Fleet  prifon,  together  with  Stevens,  and  Welfh, 
two  members,  to  whom  Sir  Thomas  had  communicated 
his  intention  "J.  About  a  fortnight  after,  a  motion  was 
made  in  the  houfe,  to  petition  the  queen,  for  the  releafe 
of  thefe  members  ;  but  it  was  anfwered  by  all  the  privy 
counfellors  there  prefent,  that  her  majefty  had  committed 
them  for  caufes  beft  known  to  herfelf,  and  that  to  prefs 
her  on  that  head  would  only  tend  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
gentlemen,  whom  they  meant  to  ferve  :  She  would  re- 
leafe them  whenever  fhe  thought  proper,  and  would  be 
better  pleafed  to  do  it  of  her  own  proper  motion,  than 
from  their  fuggeftion  r.  The  houfe  willingly  acquiefced 
in  this  rcafoning. 

So  arbitrary  an  ad~r,  at  the  commencement  of  the  {ef- 
fion,  might  well  reprefs  all  farther  attempts  for  freedom: 
But  the  religious  zeal  of  the  puritans,  was  not  fo  tafily 
reftrained  ;  and  it  infpired  a  courage,  which  no  human 

P  D'Ewe?,  p.  .",6o;  469.     Townfend,  p.  37.  1  D'Ewe;,  p.  470. 
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motive  was  able  to  furmount.  Morrice,  chancellor  of  C  HAP. 
the  dutchy,  and  attorney  of  the  court  of  wards,  made  a  <-^_^i 
motion  for  redrefling  the  abufes  in  the  bifhops'  courts,  1593. 
but  above  all,  in  the  high  commifGon ;  where  fubfcrip- 
tions,  he  faid,  were  exacted  to  articles  at  the  pleafure  of 
the  prelates  ;  where  oaths  were  impofed,  obliging  perfons 
to  anfwer  to  all  queftions  without  diftinction,  even  though 
they  mould  tend  to  their  own  condemnation  ;  and  where 
every  one,  who  refufed  entire  fatisfadtion  to  the  commif- 
fioners,  was  imprifoned,  without  relief  or  remedy  s. 
This  motion  was  feconded  by  fome  members  ;  but  the 
minifters  and  privy  counfellors  oppofed  it ;  and  foretold 
the  confequences  which  enfued.  The  queen  fent  for  the 
fpeaker;  and  after  requiring  him  to  deliver  to  her  Mor- 
rice's  bill,  (he  told  him,  that  it  was  in  her  power  to  call 
parliaments,  in  her  power  to  diflblve  them,  in  her  power 
to  give  aflent  or  difTent  to  any  determination,  which  they 
mould  form  :  That  her  purpofe  in  fummoning  this  par- 
liament was  twofold,  to  have  laws  enacted  for  the  farther 
enforcement  of  uniformity  in  religion,  and  to  provide  for 
the  defence  of  the  nation,  againft  the  exorbitant  power  of 
Spain  :  That  thefe  two  points  ought,  therefore,  to  be  the 
object  of  their  deliberations:  She  had  enjoined  them 
already,  by  the  mouth  of  the  lord  keeper,  to  meddle 
neither  with  matters  of  ftate  nor  of  religion  j  and  fhe  won- 
dered how  any  one  could  be  fo  afluming,  as  to  attempt  2. 
iubjedt  fo  exprefsly  contrary  to  her  prohibition  :  That 
me  was  highly  offended  with  this  prefumption  ;  and  took 
the  prefent  opportunity  to  re-iterate  the  commands  given 
by  the  keeper,  and  to  require,  that  no  bill,  regarding 
either  ftate  affairs,  or  reformation  in  caufes  ecclefiaftical, 
be  exhibited  in  the  houfe  :  And  that  in  particular  fhe 
charged  the  fpeaker  upon, his  allegiance,  if  any  fuch  bills 
were  offered,  abfolutely  to  refufe  them  a  reading,  and 
not  fo  much  as  permit  them  to  be  debated  by  the  mem- 
s  D'Ewes,  p.  4-4.     Townfend,  p.  60. 
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bers  \  This  command  from  the  queen  was  fubmitted 
to,  without  farther  quefHon.  Morrice  was  feized  in  the 
x593«  houfe  itfelf  by  a  ferjeant  at  arms,  difcharged  from  his 
office  of  chancellor  of  the  dutchy,  incapacitated  from  any 
practice  in  his  profeilion  as  a  common  lawyer,  and  kept 
jfome  years  prifoner  in  Tilbury  caftle  u. 

The  queen  having  thus  exprefsly  pointed  out,  both 
what  the  houfe  mould  and  mould  not  do,  the  commons  were 
as  obfequious  to  the  one  as  to  the  other  of  her  injunctions* 
They  pafTed  a  law  againft  recufants ;  fuch  a  law  as  was 
fuited  to  the  fevere  character  of  Elizabeth  and  to  the 
perfecuting  fpirit  of  that  age.  It  was  intitled,  An  acl  to 
retain  her  majejlysfubjecls  in  their  due  obedience ;  and  was- 
meant,  as  the  preamble  declares,  to  obviate  fuch  incon- 
veniences and  perils  as  might  grow  from  the  wicked  practices 
of  feditious  fectaries  and  difloyal  perfons  :  For  thefe  two 
fpecies  of  criminals  were  always,  at  that  time,  confounded 
together,  as  equally  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  fociety. 
It  was  enacted,  that  any  perfon,  above  fixteen  years  of 
age,  who  obftinately  refufed,  during  the  fpace  of  a  month, 
to  attend  public  worihip  mould  be  committed  to  prifon  ; 
that,  if,  after  being  condemned  for  this  offence,  he 
perfiff  three  months  in  his  refufal,  he  muft  abjure  the 
realm ;  and  that,  if  he  either  refufe  this  condition,  or 
return  after  banifhment,  he  mould  fuffer  capitally  as  a 
felon,  without  benefit  of  clergy  x.  This  law  bore  equally 
hard  upon  the  puritans  and  upon  the  catholics;  and  had 
it  not  been  impofed  by  the  queen's  authority,  was  certainly, 
in  that  refpect,  much  contrary  to  the  private  fentiments 
and  inclinations  of  the  majority  in  the  houfe  of  commons. 
Very  little  oppofition,    however,  appears  there   to  have 

been  openly  made  to  it  r'. 

The 

t  D'Ewes,  p.  4-4,  47S.     Townfend,  p.  (9,  °  Heylin's  Hiftory 
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The  expences  of  the  war  with  Spain,  having  reduced  CHAP. 
the  queen  to  great  neceiuties,  the  grant  of  fubfidies  feems  >  -v  — *J 
to  have  been  the  moil  important  bufinefs  of  this  parlia-  *Wi* 
ment ;  and  it  was  a  fingular  proof  of  the  high  fpirit  of 
Elizabeth,  that,  while  confcious  of  a  prefent  dependanee 
on  the  commons,  fhe  opened  the  feilion  with  the  moit 
haughty  treatment  of  them,  and  covered  her  weaknefs 
under  fuch  a  lofty  appearance  of  fuperiority.  The 
commons  readily  voted  two  fubfidies  and  four  fif- 
teenths ;  but  this  fum  not  appearing  fufHcient  to  the 
Court,  an  unufual  expedient  was  fallen  upon  to  induce 
them  to  make  an  enlargement  in  their  conceflions.  The 
peers  informed  the  commons  in  a  conference,  that  they 
could  not  give  their  aflent  to  the  fupply  voted,  thinking 
it  too  fmall  for  the  queen's  occanons  :  They  therefore 
propofed  a  grant  of  three  fubfidies  and  fix  fifteenths,  and 
defired  a  farther  conference,  in  order  to  perfuade  the 
commons  to  agree  to  this  meafure.  The  commons,  who 
had  acquired  the  privilege  of  beginning  bills  of  fubfidy, 
took  offence  at  this  procedure  of  the  lords,  and  at  firit 
abfolutely  rejected  the  propofal  :  But  being  afraid,  on 
reflection,  that  they  had,  by  this  refufal,  given  offence 
to  their  fuperiors,  they  both  agreed  to  the  conference, 
and  afterwards  voted  the  additional  fubfidy  z. 

The  queen,  notwithstanding  this  unufual  conceilion 
of  the  commons,  ended  the  feilion  with  a  fpeech,  contain- 
ing fome  reprimands  to  them,  and  full  of  the  fame  high 
pretentions,  which  fhe  had  affumed  at  the  opening  of  the 
parliament.  She  took  notice,  by  the  mouth  of  the  keeper, 
that  certain  members  fpent  more  time  than  was  necefTary, 
by  indulging  themfelves  in  harangues  and  reafonings  : 
And  ihe  exprefled  her  dTpleafure  on  account- of  their  not 

juJges  at  the  affizes,  rather  than  by  the  eccle/iafiical  commifiioners.     Strype's 
Ann.  vol.  iv.   p.  264. 
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p<  paying  due  reverence  to  privy  counsellors,  i(  who,"  fhe 
told  them,    "  were    not  to   be   accounted    as    common 
aS9J«     "  knights  and  burgeffesof  the  houfe,  who  are  counfellors 
"  but  during  the  parliament:  Whereas,  the  others  are 
"  flanding  counfellors,  and  for  their  wifdom  and  great 
"  fervice  are  called  to  the  council  of  the  ftate a."     The 
queen  alfo,    in  her  own  perfon,  made  the  parliament  a 
Spirited  harangue  ;  in  which  fhe  fpoke  of  the  juftice  and 
moderation  of  her  government,  exprefled  the  fmall  ambi- 
tion fhe  had  ever  entertained  of  making  conquefts,  dis- 
played the  juft  grounds  of  her  quarrel  with  the  king  of 
Spain,    and  difcovered  how  little  fhe  apprehended   the 
power  of  that  monarch,  even  though  he  fhould  make  a 
greater  effort  than  that  of  his  Invincible  Armada.  "  But 
*'  I  am  informed,"  added  fhe,  '*  that  when  he  attempted 
"  this  laft  invafion,  fome  upon  the  fea-coaft  forfook  their 
"  towns,   fled  up  higher  into  the  country,  and  left  all 
"  naked  and  expofed  to  his  entrance:   But  I  fwear  unto 
"  you,  by  God,  if  I  knew  thofe  perfons,  or  may  know 
*'  of  any  that  fhall  do  fo  hereafter,  I  will  make  them  feel 
"  what  it  is  to  be  fo  fearful  in  fo  urgent  a  caufe  b."     By 
this  menace,  fhe  probably  gave  the  people  to  understand, 
that  fhe  would  execute  martial  law  upon  fuch  cowards : 
For  there  was    no  flatute,   by  which   a  man  could  be 
punifhed  for  changing  his  place  of  abode. 

The  king  of  France,  though  he  had  hitherto  made 
war  on  the  league  with  great  bravery  and  reputation, 
though  he  had  this  campaign  gained  confiderable  advan- 
tages over  them,  and  though  he  was  aflifted  by  a  confi- 
derable body  of  Englifh  under  Norris,  who  carried 
hoftilities  into  the  heart  of  Britanny  ;  was  become  fenfiblc, 
that  he  never  could,  by  force  of  arms  alone,  render 
himfelf  mailer  of  his  kingdom.     The  nearer  he  feemcJ 

a  D'Evves,  p.  4C5.     Townfend,  p.  47.  *>  D'Ewes,  p.  466. 
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by  his  military  fuccefles  to  approach  to  a  full  pofleflion  of c  H  A  p« 
the  throne,  the  more  difcontent  and  jealoufy  arofe  among  \_  — y  -  w_j 
thofe  Romanifts  who  adhered  to  him;  and  a  party  was  ISS3« 
formed  in  his  own  court  to  elect  fame  catholic  monarch  of 
the  royal  blood,  if  Henry  mould  any  longer  refufe  to  fatisfy 
them  by  declaring  his  converfion.  This  excellent  prince 
was  far  from  being  a  bigot  to  his  feci; ;  and  as  he  deemed 
thefe  theological  difputes  entirely  fubordinate  to  the  public 
good,  he  had  tacitly  determined,  from  the  beginning,  to 
come,  fome  time  or  other,  to  the  refolution  required  of 
him.  He  had  found,  on  the  death  of  his  predecefibr,  that 
the  hugonots,  who  formed  the  braveft  and  moft  faithful 
part  of  his  army,  were  fuch  determined  zealots,  that,  if 
he  had,  at  that  time,  abjured  their  faith,  they  would 
inflantly  have  abandoned  him  to  the  pretenfions  and 
ufurpations  of  the  catholics.  The  more  bigotted  catho- 
lics, he  knew,  particularly  thofe  of  the  league,  had. 
entertained  fuch  an  unfurmountable  prejudice  againft.  his 
perfon,  and  diffidence  of  his  fuicerity,  that  even  his 
abjuration  would  not  reconcile  them  to  his  title ;  and  he 
mud  either  expect:  to  be  entirely  excluded  from  the  throne, 
or  be  admitted  to  it  on  fuch  terms  as  would  leave  him 
little  more  than  the  mere  fhadow  of  royalty.  In  this 
delicate  fituation  he  had  refolved  to  temporize ;  to  retain 
the  hugonots  by  continuing  in  the  profeflion  of  their  reli- 
gion ;  to  gain  the  moderate  catholics  by  giving  them 
hopes  of  his  converfion ;  to  attach  both  to  his  perfon  by 
conduct  and  fuccefs  ;  and  he  hoped,  either  thai  the 
animofity,  arifing  from  war  againft  the  league,  would 
make  them  drop  gradually  the  queftion  of  religion,  or  that 
he  might,  in  time,  after  fome  victories  over  his  enemies 
and  fome  conferences  with  divines,  make  finally,  with 
more  decency  and  dignity,  that  abjuration,  which  muft 
have  appeared,  at  firft,  both  mean  and  fufpicious  to  both 
parties. 
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chap.  When  the  people  are  attached  to  any  theological  tenets, 
■  -^  raaerely  from  a  general  perfuafion  or  prepoffeffion,  they  are 
I59?-j-  eafily  induced,  hy  any  motive  or  authority,  to  change 
embrjcts  their  faith  in  thefe  myfterious  fubjecls;  as  appears  from 
religion."  trie  example  of  the  Englifh,  who,  during  fome  reigns, 
ufually  embraced,  without  fcruple,  the  dill  varying  reli- 
gion of  their  fovereigns.  But  the  French  nation,  where 
principles  had  fo  long  been  difplayed  as  the  badges  of 
faction,  and  where  each  party  had  fortified  its  belief  by  an 
animofity  againfr.  the  other,  were  not  found  i'o  pliable  or 
inconftant ;  and  Henry,  was  at  lafl  convinced,  that  the 
catholics  of  his  party  would  entirely  abandon  him,  if  he 
o-ave  them  not  immediate  fatisfaftion  in  this  particular. 
The  hugonots  alfo,  taught  by  experience,  clearly  law, 
that  his  defertion  of  them  was  become  abfolutely  neceflary 
for  the  public  fettlement ;  and  fo  general  was  this  perfua- 
fion among  them,  that,  as  the  duke  of  Sully  pretends, 
even  the  divines  of  that  party  purpofely  allowed  themfelves 
to  be  worried  in  the  difputes  and  conferences;  that  the 
kino-  mio-ht  more  readily  be  convinced  of  the  weaknefs  of 
their  caufe,  and  might  more  cordially  and  fincerely,  at 
leaft  more  decently,  embrace  the  religion,  which  it  was 
fo  much  his  interelr.  to  believe.  If  this  felf-denial,  in  fo 
tender  a  point,  fhould  appear  incredible  and  fupernatural 
in  theologians,  it  will,  at  leaft,  be  thought  very  natural, 
that  a  prince,  fo  little  inftru&ed  in  thefe  points  as  Henry, 
and  defirous  to  preferve  his  fincerity,  mould  infenfibly 
bend  his  opinion  to  the  neceffity  of  his  affairs,  and  fhould 
believe  that  party  to  have  the  heft  arguments,  who  could 
alone  put  him  in  pofleflion  of  a  kingdom.  All  circum- 
ftances,  therefore,  being  prepared  for  this  great  event, 
lhiit  monarch  renounced  the  proteftant  religion,  and  was 
folemnly  received,  by  the  French  prelates  of  his  party, 
'.  the  bolbm  of  the  church. 
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Elizabeth,  who  was,  herfelf,  attached  to  the  pro-  chap. 
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teftants,  chiefly  by  her  interefts  and  the  circumftances  of  ^*-\r  -^ 
her  birth,  and  who  feems  to  have  entertained  fome  *593' 
propenfity,  during  her  whole  life,  to  the  catholic  fuper- 
ftition,  at  leaft  to  the  ancient  ceremonies,  yet  pretended, 
to  be  extremely  difpleafed  with  this  abjuration  of  Henry  ; 
and  fhe  wrote  him  an  angry  letter,  reproaching  him  with 
this  interefted  change  of  his  religion.  Senfible,  however, 
that  the  league  and  the  king  of  Spain  were  ftill  their  com- 
mon enemies,  me  hearkened  to  his  apologies ;  continued 
her  fuccours  both  of  men  and  money;  and  formed  a  new 
treaty,  in  which  they  mutually  ftipulated  never  to  make 
peace  but  by  common  agreement. 

The  intrigues  of  Spain  were  not  limited  to  France  and  Scotch 
England  :  By  means  of  the  never  failing  pretence  of 
religion,  joined  to  the  influence  of  money,  Philip  excited 
new  diforders  in  Scotland,  and  gave  frefh  alarms  to 
Elizabeth.  George  Ker,  brother  to  lord  Newbottle,  had 
been  taken,  while  he  was  palling  fecretly  into  Spain  j  arid 
papers  were  found  about  him,  by  which  a  dangerous 
confpiracy  of  fome  catholic  noblemen  with  Philip  was 
difcovered.  The  earls  of  Angus,  Errol,  and  Huntley, 
the  heads  of  three  potent  families,  had  entered  into  a 
confederacy  with  the  Spanifh  monarch  :  And  had  fh'pu- 
lated  to  raife  all  their  forces  ;  to  join  them  to  a  body  of 
Spanifh  troops,  which  Philip  engaged  to  fend  into 
Scotland  ;  and  after  re-eftablifhing  the  catholic  religion 
in  that  kingdom,  to  march  with  their  united  power,  in 
order  to  effectuate  the  fame  purpofe  in  England  G.  Gra- 
ham of  Fintry,  who  had  alfo  entered  into  this  confpiracy, 
was  taken,  and  arraigned,  and  executed.  Elizabeth  fent 
lord  Borough  ambaffador  into  Scotland,  and  exhorted  the 
king  to  exercife  the  fame  feverity  on  the  three  earls,  to 
confifcate  their  eftates,    and  by  annexing  them  to   the 
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crown,  both  cncreafe  his  own  demefnes,  and  fet  art 
example  to  all  his  fubje£t.s  of  the  dangers  attending  treafon 
and  rebellion.  This  advice  was  certainly  rational,  but 
not  eafy  to  be  executed  by  the  fmall  revenue  and  limited 
authority  of  James.  He  defired,  therefore,  fome  fupply 
from  her  of  men  and  money;  but  though  flic  had  reafon 
to  deem  the  profecution  of  the  three  popifh  carls  a  com- 
mon caufe,  fhe  never  could  be  prevailed  on  to  grant  him 
the  leaft  affiftance.  The  tenth  part  of  the  expence,  which 
fhe  bellowed  in  fupporting  the  French  king,  and  the 
States,  would  have  fufficed  to  execute  this  purpofe,  more 
immediately  effential  to  her  fecurity  d  :  But  fhe  feems  ever 
to  have  borne  fome  degree  of  malignity  to  James,  whom 
fhe  hated,  both  as  her  heir,  and  as  the  fon  of  Mary,  her 
hated  rival  and  competitor. 

So  far  from  giving  James  affiftance  to  profecute  the 
catholic  confpirators,  the  queen  rather  contributed  to 
encreafe  his  inquietude,  by  countenancing  the  turbulent 
difpofition  of  the  earl  of  Bothwel e,  a  nobleman  defcended 
from  a  natural  fon  of  James  V.  Bothwel  more  than  once 
attempted  to  render  himfelf  mafter  of  the  king's  perfon  ; 
and  being  expelled  the  kingdom  for  thefetraitcrous  enter- 
prizes,  he  took  fhelter  in  England,  was  fecretly  protected 
by  the  queen,  and  lurked  near  the  borders,  where  his 
power  lay,  with  a  view  of  ftill  effecting  fome  new  violence. 
He  fucceeded  at  laft  in  an  attempt  on  the  king ;  and  by 
the  mediation  of  the  Englifh  ambaffador,  impofed  very 
diihcnourable  terms  upon  that  prince:  But  James,  by  the 
authority  of  the  convention  of  ftates,  annulled  this  agree- 
ment as  extorted  by  violence ;  again  expelled  Bothwel  the 
country;  and  obliged  him  to  take  fhelter  in  England. 
Elizabeth,  pretending  ignorance  of  the  place  of  his  retreat, 
never  executed  the  treaties,  by  which  fhe  was  bound  to 
deliver  up  all  rebels  and  fugitives  to  the  King  of  Scot- 
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land.    During  thefe  disorders,  encreafed  by  the  refractory  c  H  A  p« 
difpofition    of  the   ecciefiafHcs,    the   profecution  of    the  w^V*"*-' 
catholic  earls  remained  in  fufpence;  but  at  lait  the  par-      J59f« 
liament  paffed  an  act  of  attainder  againft  trum;  and  the 
kin?  prepared   himfelf  to  execute  it  by  force  of  arms. 
The  noblemen,  though  they  obtained  a  victory  over  the 
earl  of  Argyle,    who  acted   by   the  king's   commiffion, 
found   themfelves  hard   prciTed    by  James   hirnfclf,    and 
agreed,  on  certain  terms,  to  leave  the  kingdom.     Both- 
wel,  being  detected  in  a  confederacy  with  them,  forfeited 
the  favour  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  was  obliged  to  take  fhelter, 
iirft  in  France,  then  in  Italy,  where  he  died,  fome  years 
after,  in  great  poverty. 

The  eftablifhed  authority  of  the  queen  fecured  her 
from  all  fuch  attempts  as  James  was  expefed  to  from  the 
mutinous  difpofition  of  his  fubjects;  and  her  enemies 
found  no  other  means  of  giving  her  domeilic  difrurbance 
than  by  fuch  traiterous  and  perfidious  machinations,  as 
ended  in  their  own  difgrace,  and  in  the  ruin  of  their 
criminal  inftruments.  Roderigo  Lopez,  a  Jew,  domeftic 
phyfician  to  the  queen,  being  imprifoned  on  fufpicion, 
oonfeffed,  that  he  had  received  a  bribe  to  poifon  her  from. 
Fuentes  and  Ibarra,  who  had  fucceeded  Parma  lately 
ileceafed,  in  the  government  of  the  Netherlands  ;  but  he 
maintained,  that  he  had  no  other  intention  than  to  cheat 
Philip  of  his  money,  and  never  meant  to  fulfil  his  promife. 
He  was,  however,  executed  for  the  confpiracy  j  ana  the 
queen  complained  to  Philip  of  thefe  difhonourable  attempts 
of  his  minilters,  but  could  obtain  no  fatisfaction  f.  York 
and  Williams,  two  Englifh  traitors,  were  afterwards  ex-  . 
ccuted  for  a  confpiracy  with  Iberra,  equally  atrocious  g. 

Instead  of  revenging  herfeif,  by  retaliating  in  a  like 
manner,  Elizabeth  fought  a  more  honourable  vengeance, 
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by  fupporting  the  king  of  France,  and  affifting  him  iri 
finally  breaking  the  force  of  the  league,  which,  after  the 
converfion  of  that  monarch,  went  daily  to  decay,  and 
was  threatened  with  fpeedy  ruin  and  diflblution.  Norris 
commanded  the  Englifh  forces  in  Britanny,  and  affifted 
at  the  taking  of  Morlaix,  Quimpercorentin,  and  Breft, 
towns  guarded  by  Spanifh  forces  in  that  province. 
In  every  action,  the  Englifh,  though  they  had  fo  long 
enjoyed  domeftic  peace,  difcovered  a  ftrong  military  dif- 
pofition  ;  and  the  queen,  though  herfelf  a  heroine,  found 
more  frequent  occafion  to  reprove  her  generals  for  en- 
couraging their  temerity,  than  for  countenancing  their 
fear  or  caution  h  :  Sir  Martin  Frobifher,  her  brave  ad- 
miral, perifhed,  with  many  others,  before  Breft.  Mor- 
laix had  been  promifcd  to  the  Englifh  for  a  place  of 
retreat ;  but  the  duke  d'Aumont,  the  French  general, 
eluded  this  promife,  by  making  it  be  inferted  in  the  capi- 
tulation, that  none  but  catholics  mould  be  admitted  into 
that  city. 

?595-  Next  campaign,  the  French  king,  who  had  long 
carried  on  hoftilities  with  Philip,  was  at  laft  provoked, 
by  the  taking  of  Chatelet  and  Dourlens,  and  the  attack 
of  Cambray,  to  declare  war  againft  that  monarch.  Eli- 
zabeth being  threatened  with  a  new  invafion  in  England, 
and  with  an  infurreclion  in  Ireland,  recalled  moft  of  her 
forces,  and  fent  Norris  to  command  in  this  latter  king- 
dom. Finding  alfo,  that  the  French  league  was  almoft 
entirely  diflblved,  and  that  the  moft  conliderable  leaders 
had  made  an  accommodation  with  their  prince,  fhe 
thought,  that  he  could  well  fupport  himfelf  by  his  own 
force  and  valour  ;  and  fhe  began  to  be  more  fparing,  in 
his  caufe,  of  the  blood  and  treaiure  of  her  fubjecrs. 

Some  difgufts,  which  fhe  had  received  from  the  States, 
joined  to  the  remonftrances  of  her  frugal  minifter,  Bur- 
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leigh,  made  her  alfo  inclined  to  diminifh  her  charges  on  c  J*  A  p« 

rr  XLIII. 

that  fide  ;    and   ihe  even  demanded,  by  her  ambaiiador,  1 ¥ _/ 

Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  to  be  reimburfed  all  the  money,  1S96» 
which  (he  had  expended  in  fupporting  them.  The  States, 
befides  alledging  the  conditions  of  the  former  treaty,  by 
which  they  were  not  bound  to  repay  her,  till  the  con- 
clufion  of  a  peace,  pleaded  their  prefent  poverty  and  dif- 
trefs,  the  great  fuperiority  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
difficulty  of  fupporting  the  war ;  much  more,  of  faving 
money  to  difcharge  their  incumbrances.  After  much  ne- 
gociation,  a  new  treaty  was  formed  ;  by  which  the  States 
engaged  to  free  the  queen  immediately  from  the  charge 
of  the  Englifh  auxiliaries,  computed  at  forty  thoufand 
pounds  a-vear ;  to  pay  her  annually  twenty  thoufand 
pounds  for  fome  years  ;  to  affift  her  with  a  certain  num-  - 
ber  of  mips ;  and  to  conclude  no  peace  or  treaty  without 
her  confent.  Thev  alfo  bound  themfelves,  on  finifhing 
a  peace  with  Spain,  to  pay  her  annually  the  fum  of  a 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  for  four  years  ;  but  on  this 
condition,  that  the  payment  mould  be  in  lieu  of  all  de- 
mands, and  that  they  fhould  be  fupplied,  though  at  their 
own  charge,  with  a  body  of  four  thoufand  auxiliaries 
from  England  '. 

The  queen  ftill  retained  in  her  hands  the  cautionary 
towns,  which  were  a  great  check  on  the  riling  power  of 
the  States  ;  and  (he  committed  the  important  truft  of 
Flufhing  to  Sir  Francis  Vere,  a  brave  officer,  who  had 
been  much  diftinguifhed  by  his  valour  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. She  gave  him  the  preference  to  EiTex,  who  expected 
fo  honourable  a  command  ;  and  though  this  nobleman 
was  daily  rifing  both  in  reputation  with  the  people,  and 
favour  with  herfelf,  the  queen,  who  was  commonly  re- 
fcrved  in  the  advancement  of  her  courtiers,  thought  pro- 
per, on  this  occahon,  to  give  him  a  refufal.     Sir  Thomas 
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C  H  A  P»Bafkerville  was  fent  over  to  France  at  the  head  of  two 

\_  —  y-  _ f  thoufand    Englifh,    with  which   Elizabeth,    by  a   new 

J596«      treaty  concluded  with  Henry,    engaged   to  fupply    that 

prince.       Some  ftipulations  for   mutual    affiftance  were 

formed  by  the  treaty ;  and  all  former  engagements  were 

renewed. 


3597,  This  body  of  Englifh  troops  were  maintained  at  the 

expence  of  the  French  king  5  yet  did  Henry  efteem  the 
fupply  of  confiderable  advantage,  on  account  of  the  great 
reputation  acquired  by  the  Englifh,  in  fo  many  fortunate 
enterprizes,  undertaken  again  ft  the  common  enemy.  In 
the  great  battle  of  Tournholt,  gained  this  campaign  by 
prince  Maurice,  the  Englifh  auxiliaries,  under  Sir  Francis 
Vere  and  Sir  Robert  Sidney,  had  extremely  diftinguifhed 
themfelves;  and  the  fuccefs  of  that  day  was  univerfally 
afcribed  to  their  difcipline  and  valour. 
Na*a1  en-  Thcuch  Elizabeth,  at  a  confiderable  expence  of 
blood  and  treafure,  made  war  againft  Philip  in  France  and 
the  Low  Countries,  the  moft  fevere  blows,  which  fhe 
gave  him,  were  by  thofe  naval  enterprizes,  which  either 
fhe  or  her  fubjedts  fcarcely  ever  intermitted  during  one 
feafon.  In  1594,  Richard  Hawkins,  fon  to  Sir  John, 
the  famous  navigator,  procured  the  queen's  commiflion, 
and  failed  with  three  fhips  to  the  South  Sea  by  the  ftraits 
of  Magellan  :  But  his  voyage  proved  unfortunate,  and  he 
himfelf  was  taken  prifoner  on  the  coaftof  Chili.  James 
Lancafter  was  fupplied  the  fame  year  with  three  fhips  and 
a  pinnace  by  the  merchants  of  London  ;  and  was  more 
fortunate  in  his  adventure.  He  took  thirty-nine  fhips  of 
the  enemy ;  and  not  content  with  this  fuccefs,  he  made 
?,n  attack  on  Fernambouc  in  Brazil,  where,  he  knew, 
great  treafures  were  at  that  time  lodged.  As  he  approached 
the  fhore,  he  faw  iL  lined  with  great  numbers  of  the  enemy ; 
but  no-wiic  daunted  at  this  appearance,    he  placed  the 
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ftouteft  of  his  men  in  boats,  and  ordered  them  to  row c  "  A  P. 

>  A  1. 1  1 1* 

with  fuch  violence,  on  the  landing  place,  as  to  fplit  them  < — -v-^i 
in  pieces.  By  this  bold  action,  he  both  deprived  his  men  I5&7* 
of  all  refource  but  in  victory,  and  terrified  the  enemy, 
who  fled  after  a  fhort  refiftance.  He  returned  home  with 
the  treafure,  which  he  had  fo  bravely  acquired.  In  1595, 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  had  anew  forfeited  the  queen's 
friendfhip  by  an  intrigue  with  a  maid  of  honour,  and  who 
had  been  confined  in  prifon  for  this  misdemeanor,  no 
fooner  recovered  his  liberty,  than  he  was  pufh  d,  by  his 
active  and  enterprizing  genius-,  to  attempt  iome  great 
action.  The  fuccefs  of  the  firft  Spanifh  adventurers 
againft  Mexico  and  Peru  had  begot  an  extreme  avidity 
in  Europe  ;  and  a  prepofTeiii  n  univerfally  took  place,  that, 
in  the  inland  parts  of  South  America,  called  Guiana,  a 
coi;.-.-  y  as  yet  undii  red,  there  were  mines  and  trea- 
fures  and  riches  far  exceeding  any  which  Cortes  or 
Pizzrro  had  met  with.  Raleigh,  whofe  turn  of  mind 
was  femewhat  romantic  and  extravagant,  undertook  at 
his  own  charge  the  difcovery  of  this  wonderful  country. 
Having  taken  the  fmall  town  of  St,  Jofeph  in  the  ifle  of 
Trinidado,  where  he  found  no  riches,  he  left  his  fhip, 
and  failed  up  the  river  Oroonoko  in  pinnaces,  but  with- 
out meeting  anw  thing  to  anfwer  his  expectations.  On 
his  return,  he  published  an  account  of  this  country,  full 
of  the  grofieft  and  mofr.  palpable  lies,  that  were  ever 
att   npted  to  bt  impofed  on  the  credulity  of  mankind  k. 

The  fame  year,  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Sir  John 
Hawkins  undertook  a  more  important  expedition  againft: 
the  opaniih  fettlements  in  America;  and  they  carried 
with  them  fix  ihips  of  the  queen's  and  twenty  more, 
which  they  had  either  fitted  out  at  their  own  charge,  or 
which  were  furnifhed  them  by  private  adventurers.  Sir 
Thomas  Bafkervilie  was  appointed  commander  of  the 
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CHAP.  Jancl  forces,  which   they  carried  on  board.     Their  firfl 

XLlIl'. 

t_  -—.'_?  defign  was  to  attempt  Porto  Rico,  where,  they  knew,  a 
»S97«  rich  carrack  was  at  that  time  {rationed  ;  but  as  they  had 
not  preferved  the  requifite  fecrecy,  a  pinnace,  having 
ftrayed  from  the  fleet,  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
betrayed  the  intentions  of  the  Englifh.  Preparations, 
were  made  in  that  ifland  for  their  reception  ;  and  the 
Englifh  fleet,  notwithstanding  the  brave  aflault,  which 
they  made  on  the  enemy,  was  repulfed  with  lofs.  Haw- 
kins foon  after  died ;  and  Drake  purfued  his  voyage  to 
Nombre  di  Dios,  on  the  ifthrnus  of  Darien ;  where, 
having  landed  his  men,  he  attempted  to  pafs  forward  to 
Panama,  with  a  view  of  plundering  that  place,  or,  if  he 
found  fuch  a  fcheme  practicable,  of  keeping  and  fortifv-^ 
ing  it.  But  he  met  not  with  the  fame  facility,  which 
had  attended  his  firft  enterprizes  in  thofe  parts.  The 
Spaniards,  taught  by  experience,  had  every  where  forti- 
fied the  paries,  and  had  Stationed  troops  in  the  woods  ; 
who  fo  inferred  the  Englifh  by  continual  alarms  and 
jfkirmifhes,  that  they  were  obliged  to  return,  without 
being  able  to  effectuate  any  thing.  Drake  himfelf,  from 
the  intemperance  of  the  climate,  the  fatigues  of  his 
journey,  and  the  vexation  of  his  difappointment,  was 
feized  with  a  diitemper,  of  which  he  foon  after  died. 
Sir  Thomas  Bafkerville  took  the  command  of  the  fleet, 
which  was  in  a  weak  condition  ;  and  after  having  fought 
a  battle  near  Cuba  with  a  Spanifh  fleet,  of  which  the 
event  was  not  decifive,  he  returned  to  England.  The 
Spaniards  Suffered  fome  lofs  from  this  entcrprize  ;  but  the 
Englifh  reaped  no  profit  '. 

The  bad  fuccefs  of  this  enterprize  in  the  Indies  made 
the  Englifh  rather  attempt  the  Spanifh  dominions  in  Eu- 
rope, where,  they  heard,  Philip  was  making  great  pre- 
parations  for  a  new  invafion  of  England.     A   powerful 
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fleet  was  equipped  at  Plymouth  confuting  of  a  hundred  C  H  a  p. 
and  feventy  vefiels,     feventeen  of  which  were    capital  ^-\i->** 
fhips  of  war;  the  reft  tenders  and  fmall  veflels  :  Twenty      J597« 
fhips  were  added  by  the  Hollanders.     In   this  fleet  there 
were  computed  to  be  embarked  fix  thoufand  three  hundred 
and  fixty  foldiers,  a  thoufand  volunteers,  and  fix  thou- 
fand feven  hundred  and  feventy-two  feamen,  befide  the 
Dutch.     The  land  forces  were  commanded  by  the  earl 
of  Effex  :  The  navy  by  lord  Effingham,  high  admiral. 
Both  thefe  commanders  had  expended  great  fums  of  their 
own  in  the  armament :  For  fuch  was  the  fpirit  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign.      Lord  Thomas  Howard,  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh, Sir   Francis  Vere,    Sir  George    Carew,   and  Sir 
Coniers  Clifford   had  commands  in  this  expedition,  and 
were  appointed  council  to  the  general  and  admiral  m. 

The  fleet  fet  fail  on  the  firft  of  June  1596  ;  and  meet- 
ing with  a  fair  wind,  bent  its  courfe  to  Cadiz,  at  which 
place,  by  fealed  orders  delivered  to  all  the  captains,  the 
general  rendezvous  was  appointed.  They  fent  befofe 
{them  fome  armed  tenders,  which  intercepted  every  (hip, 
that  could  carry  intelligence  to  the  enemy ;  and  they 
themfelves  were  fo  fortunate  when  they  came  near  Cadiz, 
as  to  take  an  Irifh  veflel,  by  which  they  learned,  that 
that  port  was  full  of  merchant  fhips  of  great  value,  and 
that  the  Spaniards  lived  in  perfect  fecurity,  without  any 
apprehenfions  of  an  enemy.  This  intelligence  much 
encouraged  the  Englifh  fleet,  and  gave  them  the  profpect 
of  a  fortunate  iflue  to  the  enterprize. 

After  a  fruitlefs  attempt  to  land  at  St.  Sebaftians  on 
the  weftern  fide  of  the  ifland  of  Cadiz  ;  it  was,  upon 
deliberation,  refolved  by  the  council  of  war  to  attack 
the  fhips  and  gallies  in  the  bay.  This  attempt  was 
deemed  rafh;  and  the  admiral  himfelf,  who  was  cautious 
in  his  temper,  had  entertained  great  fcruples  with  regard 
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to  it :    But  EfTex  flrenuoufly   recommended  the  enter- 
prize  ;  and  when  he  found  the  refolution  at  laft  taken, 
*597«      he  threw  his  hat  into  the  fea,  and  gave  fymptoms  of  the 
moft  extravagant  joy.     He  felt,  however,  a  great  morti- 
fication, when  Effingham  informed  him,  that  the  queen, 
anxious   for  his  fafety,    and   dreading  the  effects  of  his 
youthful  ardour,  had  fecretly  given  orders,  that  he  fhould 
'not  be  permitted  to  command  the  van   in  the  attack  ". 
That  duty  was  performed  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  lord 
Thomas  Howard;  butEffex  no  fooner  came  within  reach 
of  the  enemy,  than  he  forgot  the  promife,  which   the 
admiral  had  exacted  from  him,  to  keep  in  the  midfr.  of 
the  fleet ;  he  broke  through  and  preffed  forward  into  the 
thickefr.  of  the  fire.      Emulation   for  glory,    avidity  of 
plunder,  animofiiy  againfr,  the  Spaniards  proved   incen- 
tives  to  every  one  ;  and  the  enemy  was  foon  obliged  to 
flip  anchor,  and  retreat  farther  into  the  bay,  where  they 
ran  many  of  their  fhips  aground.     EfTex  then  landed  his 
men  at  the  fort  of  Puntal  ;  and  immediately  marched  to 
the  attack  of  Cadiz,  which  the  impetuous  valour  of  the 
Englifh  foon  carried  fvvord  in  hand.     The  generofity  of 
Eflcx,  not  inferior  to  his  valour,    made    him  flop  the 
Slaughter,  and  treat  his  prifoners  with  the  greatefr.  hu- 
manity, and  even  affability  and  kindnefs.      The  Englifh 
made  rich  plunder  in  the  city ;  but  miffed  of  a  much 
richer  by  the  refolution,  which  the  duke  of  Medina,  the 
Spanifh  admiral,  took  of  fetting  fire  to  the  fhips,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
It  was  computed,  that  the  lofs,    which    the   Spaniards 
fuftaincd  in  this  enterprize,  amounted  to  twenty  millions 
of  ducats  °  ;  befides  the  indignity,  which  that  proud  and 
ambitious  people  fuffercd,  from  lacking  one  of  their  chief 
cities,  and  deftroying  in  their  harbour  a  fleet  of  fuch 
foiee  and  value. 
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Essex,  all  on  fire  for  glory,  regarded  this  great  fuccefs  chap* 
only  as  a  ftep  to  future  atchievements  :  He  infilled  on  nryr^f 
keeping  pofTeffion  of  Cadiz;  and  he  undertook  with  four  *597« 
hundred  men  and  three  months  provifions,  to  defend  the 
place,  till  fuccours  mould  arrive  from  England  :  But  all 
the  other  feamen  and  foldiers  were  fatisfied  with  the 
honour,  which  they  had  acquired  ;  and  were  impatient  to 
return  home,  in  order  to  fecure  their  plunder.  Every 
other  propofal  of  EfTex  to  annoy  the  enemy  met  with  a 
like  reception  ;  his  fcheme  for  intercepting  the  carracks 
at  the  Azores,  for  afTaulting  the  Groine,  for  taking  St. 
Andero,  and  St.  Sebaflian  :  And  the  Englifh,  finding  fo 
great  difficulty  to  drag  this  impatient  warrior  from  the 
enemy,  at  lafr.  left  him  on  the  Spanifh  coaft,  attended 
with  very  few  mips.  He  complained  much  to  the  queen, 
of  their  want  of  fpirit  in  this  enterprize ;  nor  was  fhe 
pleafed,  that  they  had  returned  without  attempting  to 
intercept  the  Indian  fleet  p  ;  but  the  great  fuccefs,  in 
the  enterprize  on  Cadiz,  had  covered  all  their  mifcar- 
riages  :  And  that  princefs,  though  me  admired  the  lofty 
genius  of  EfTex,  could  not  forbear  expreffing  an  efteem 
for  the  other  officers  ';  The  admiral  was  created  earl 
of  Nottingham  -y  and  his  promotion  gave  great  difguff. 
to  EfTex  r.  In  the  preamble  of  the  patent  it  was  faid, 
that  the  new  dignity  was  conferred  on  him  on  account  of 
his  good  fervices  in  taking  Cadiz,  and  deftroying  the 
Spanifh  mips  ;  a  merit  which  EfTex  pretended  to  belong  " 
folely  to  himfelf :  And  he  offered  to  maintain  this  plea 
by  Tingle  combat  againfr.  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  or  his 
fons,  or  any  of  his  kindred. 

The  atchievements  in  the  fubfequent  year  proved  not 
fo  fortunate  ;  but  as  the  Indian  fleet  very  narrowly  efcaped 
the  Englifh,  Philip  had  dill  rcalbn  to  fee  the  great  hazard 
and  difadvantage  of  that  war  in  which  he  was  engaged* 
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CHAP,  and  the  fuperiority  which  the  Englifh,  by  their  naval 
i^_ ^_  '^j  power  and  their  fituation,  had  acquired  over  him.  The 
*S97«  queen,  having  received  intelligence,  that  the  Spaniards, 
though  their  fleets  were  fo  much  mattered  and  deftroyed, 
by  the  expedition  to  Cadiz,  were  preparing  a  fquadron 
at  Ferrol  and  the  Groine,  and  were  marching  troops 
thither,  with  a  view  of  making  a  defcent  in  Ireland, 
was  refolved  to  prevent  their  enterprize,  and  to  deftroy 
the  Shipping  in  thefe  harbours.  She  prepared  a  large 
fleet  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  fail,  of  which  feventeen 
were  her  own  fhips,  forty-three  were  fmaller  vefTels, 
and  the  reft  tenders  and  victuallers  :  She  embarked  on 
board  this  fleet  five  thoufand  new-levied  foldiers,  and 
added  a  thoufand  veteran  troops,  whom  Sir  Francis  Vere 
brought  from  the  Netherlands.  The  earl  of  EfTex,  com- 
mander in  chief,  both  of  the  land  and  fea  forces,  was  at 
the  head  of  one  fquadron  :  Lord  Thomas  Howard  was  ap- 
pointed vice-admiral  of  another  ;  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  of 
the  third  :  Lord  Mountjoy  commanded  the  land  forces 
under  EfTex  :  Vere  was  appointed  marfhal  :  Sir  George 
Carew  lieutenant  of  the  ordnance,  and  Sir  Chriftopher 
Blount  firft  colonel.  The  earls  of  Rutland  and  South- 
ampton, the  lords  Grey,  Cromwel,  and  Rich,  with  feveral 
other  perfons  of  d  i  ft  i  notion,  embarked  as  volunteers.  Ef- 
fex  declared  his  refolution  either  to  deftroy  the  new  Arma- 
da, which  threatened  England,  or  to  perifh  in  the  attempt. 

gth  July.  This  powerful  fleet  fet  fail  from  Plymouth;  but  were 
no  fooner  out  of  harbour  than  they  met  with  a  furious 
ftorm,  which  fhattered  and  difperfed  them  ;  and  before 
they  could  be  refitted,  EfTex  found,  that  their  provifions 
were  fo  far  fpent,  that  it  would  not  be  fafe  to  carry  fo 
numerous  an  army  along  with  him.  He  difmifTed,  there- 
fore, all  the  foldiers,  except  the  thoufand  veterans  under 
Vere  ;  and  laying  afide  all  thoughts  of  attacking  Ferrol 
©r  the  Groine,  he  confined  the  object  of  his  expedition 
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to  the  entercepting  of  the  Indian  fleet ;  which  had  at  firfl c  **  A  P» 
been  confidered  only  as  the  fecond  enterprize  which  he  ■_  ~.-*_j 
was  to  attempt.  "S97« 

The  Indian  fleet,  in  that  age,  by  reafon  of  the  imper- 
fection of  navigation,  had  a  ftated  courfe,  as  well  as 
feafon,  both  in  their  going  out,  and  in  their  return  ;  and 
there  were  certain  iflands,  at  which,  as  at  fixed  ftages,  they 
always  touched,  and  where  they  took  in  water  and  pro- 
vifions.  The  Azores,  being  one  of  thefe  places,  where, 
about  this  time,  the  fleet  was  expected,  EfTex  bent  his 
courfe  thither ;  and  he  informed  Raleigh,  that  he,  on 
his  arrival,  intended  to  attack  Fayal,  one  of  thefe  iflands. 
By  fome  accident  the  fquadrons  were  feparated  j  and 
Raleigh  arriving  hrft  before  Fayal,  thought  it  more  pru- 
dent, after  waiting  fome  time  for  the  general,  to  begin 
the  attack  alone,  left  the  inhabitants  fhould,  by  farther 
delay,  have  leifure  to  make  preparations  for  their  defence. 
He  fucceeded  in  the  enterprize  ;  but  EfTex,  jealous  of 
Raleigh,  exprefled  great  difpleafure  at  this  conduct,  and 
conftrued  it  as  an  intention  of  robbing  the  general  of  the 
glory  which  attended  that  action  :  He  cafhiered,  there- 
fore, Sydney,  Bret,  Berry,  and  others,  who  had  con- 
curred in  the  attempt ;  and  would  have  proceeded  to 
inflict  the  fame  punifhment  on  Raleigh  himfelf,  had  not 
lord  Thomas  Howard  interpofed  with  his  good  offices,  and 
perfuaded  Raleigh,  though  high-fpirited,  to  make  fubmif- 
fions  to  the  general.  EfTex,  who  was  placable,  as  well 
as  hafly  and  paffionate,  was  foon  appeafed,  and  both  re- 
ceived Raleigh  into  favour,  and  reftored  the  other  officers 
to  their  commands8.  This  incident,  however,  though 
the  quarrel  was  feemingly  accommodated,  laid  the  firft 
foundation  of  that  violent  animofity,  which  afterwards 
took  place  between  thefe  two  gallant  commanders. 
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Essex  made  next  a  difpofition  proper  for  intercepting 
the  Indian  galleons;  and  Sir  William  Monfon,  whole 
•597*  ftation  was  the  moft.  remote  of  the  fleet,  having  fallen  in 
with  them,  made  the  fignals  which  had  been  agreed  on. 
That  able  officer,  in  his  Memoirs,  afcribes  EfTcx's  failure 
of  fuccefs,  when  he  was  fo  near  attaining  fo  mighty  an 
advantage,  to  his  want  of  experience  in  feamanfhip  ;  and 
the  account,  which  he  gives  of  the  errors  committed 
by  that  nobleman,  appears  very  reafonable  as  well  as 
candid  r.  The  Spanifh  fleet,  finding  that  the  enemy  was 
upon  them,  made  all  the  fail  poflible  to  the  Terceras, 
and  got  into  the  fafe  and  well  fortified  harbour  of  Angra, 
before  the  Englifli  fleet  could  overtake  them.  Eflex  in- 
tercepted only  three  mips  ;  which,  however,  were  fo  rich 
as  to  repay  all  the  charges  of  the  expedition. 

The  caufes  of  the  mifcarriage  in  this  enterprize  were 
much  canvafTed  in  England,  upon  the  return  of  the  fleet  j 
and  though  the  courtiers  took  party  differently,  as  they 
affected  either  EfTex  or  Raleigh,  the  people,  in  general, 
who  bore  an  extreme  regard  to  the  gallantry,  fpirit,  and 
generality  of  the  former,  were  inclined  to  juftify  every 
circumftance  of  his  conduit.  The  queen,  who  loved  the 
one  as  much  as  me  efteemed  the  other,  maintained  a 
kind  of  neutrality,  and  endeavoured  to  mare  her  favours 
with  an  impartial  hand  between  the  parties.  Sir  Robert 
Cecil,  fecond  fon  of  lord  Burleigh,  was  a  courtier  of 
promifing  hopes,  much  connected  with  Raleigh  ;  and  me 
made  him  fecretary  of  ftate,  preferably  to  Sir  Thomas 
Bodley,  whom  Eflex  recommended  for  that  office.  But 
not  to  difgufr.  EfTex,  (lie  promoted  him  to  the  dignity  of 
earl  Marfhal  of  England  ;  an  office  which  had  been  va- 
cant fincc  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury.  EfTex 
might  perceive  from  this  conduct,  that  fhe  never  intended 
to  give  him  the  entire  afcendant  over  his  rivals,   and 
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mio-ht  thence  learn  the  neceflity  of  moderation  and  cau^  C  H  a  P. 

XLIII. 

tion.     But  his  temper  was  too  high  for  fubmiffion  ;   his ,_    .       '_f 
behaviour  too  open  and  candid  to  praclife  the  arts  of  a      J597« 
court ;  and  his  free  fallies,  while  they  rendered  him  but 
more  amiable  in  the  eyes  of  good  judges,  gave  his  ene- 
mies many  advantages  againfl  him. 

The  war  with  Spain,  though  fuccefsful,  having  ex-  24th  °^» 
haufled  the  queen's  exchequer,  (he  was  obliged  to  affemble 
a  parliament;  where  Yelverton,  a  lawyer,  Was  chofen 
fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons  u.  Elizabeth  took 
care,  by  the  mouth  of  Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  lord  keeper, 
to  inform  this  aflembly  of  the  neceffity  of  a  fupply.  She 
faid,  that  the  wars,  formerly  waged  in  Europe,  had 
commonly  been  conducted  by  the  parties  without  farther 
view  than  to  gain  a  few  towns,  or  at  moft  a  province, 
from  each  other  ;  but  the  object  of  the  prefent  hoftilities, 
on  the  part  of  Spain,  was  no  other  than  utterly  to  bereave 
England  of  her  religion,  her  liberty,  and  her  independ- 
ance  :  That  thefe  bleifings,  however,  fhe  herfeif  had 
hitherto  been  able  to  preferve,  in  fpite  of  the  devil,  the 
pope,  and  the  Spanifh  tyrant,  and  all  the  mifchievous 
defigns  of  all  her  enemies  :  That  in  this  conteft  fhe  had 
difburfed  a  fum  treble  to  all  the  parliamentary  fupplies 
granted  her;  and  befides  expending  her  ordinary  reve- 
nues, had  been  obliged  to  fell  many  of  the  crown  lands : 
And  that  me  could  not  doubt,  but  her  fubjecls,  in  a 
caufe  where  their  own  honour  and  interefr.  were  fo  deeply 
concerned,  Would  willingly  contribute  to  fuch  moderate 
taxations  as  mould  be  found  necefTary  for  their  common 
defence  x.  The  parliament  granted  her  three  fubfidies 
and  fix  fifteenths  ;  the  fame  fupply  which  had  been  given 
four  years  before,  but  which  had  then  appeared  {o  unu- 


;l  See  note  [HH]  at  the  c".J.  of  the  vnlurr.c.  x  D'Ewes,  p,  525, 

■y-~-     Townf'nJ,  p.  79, 
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fual,  that  they  had  voted  it  fhould  never  afterwards  be 
regarded  as  a  precedent. 

The  commons,  this  feflion,  ventured  to  engage  in 
two  controverfies  about  forms  with  the  houfe  of  peers ;  a 
prelude  to  thofe  encroachments,  which,  as  they  aflumed 
more  courage,  they  afterwards  made  upon  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  crown.  They  complained,  that  the  lords 
failed  in  civility  to  them,  by  receiving  their  mefTages  fit- 
ting with  their  hats  on  ;  and  that  the  keeper  returned  an 
anfwer  in  the  fame  negligent  pofture  :  But  the  upper 
houfe  proved,  to  their  full  fatisfaction,  that  they  were 
not  entitled,  by  cuftom,  and  the  ufage  of  parliament,  to 
any  more  refpedl  y.  Some  amendments  had  been  made 
by  the  lords,  to  a  bill  fent  up  by  the  commons  ;  and 
thefe  amendments  were  written  on  parchment,  and  re- 
turned with  the  bill  to  the  commons.  The  lower  houfe 
took  umbrage  at  the  novelty  :  They  pretended,  that 
thefe  amendments  ought  to  have  been  written  on  paper, 
not  on  parchment ;  and  they  complained  of  this  innova- 
tion to  the  peers.  The  peers  replied,  that  they  expected 
not  fuch  a  frivolous  objection  from  the  gravity  of  the 
houfe;  and  that  it  was  not  material,  whether  the  amend- 
ments were  written  on  parchment  or  on  paper,  nor 
whether  the  paper  were  white,  black,  or  brown.  The 
commons  were  offended  at  this  reply,  which  feemed  to 
contain  a  mockery  of  them  j  and  they  complained  of  it, 
though  without  obtaining  any  fatisfa<5tion  z. 

An  application  was  made,  by  way  of  petition  to  the 
queen,  from  the  lower  houfe,  againft  monopolies  ;  an 
abufe  which  had  rifen  to  an  enormous  height  ;  and  they 
received  a  gracious,  though  a  general  anfwer  ;  for  which 
they  returned    their  thankful  acknowledgments  J.     But 

y  D'Ewes,  p.  539,  540,  580,  585.     Townfen',  p.  93,  94,  95. 
*  D'Ewes,  p.  576,  577.  »  Ibid,  p.  570,  573. 
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hot  to  give  them  too  much  encouragement  in  fuch  appli-  C3^IA,  P* 
cations,  me  told  them,  in  the  fpeech  which  fhe  delivered  \t^^rmmj 
at  their  diflblution,  "  That  with  regard  to  thefe  patents,      }$7- 
"  fhe  hoped,  that  her  dutiful  and  loving  fubjects  would 
"  not  take  away  her  prerogative,    which   is  the  chief 
"  flower  in  her  garden,  and  the  principal  and  head  pearl 
"  in  her  crown  and  diadem  ;  but  that  they  would  rather 
ff  leave  thefe  matters  to  her  difpofal  b."      The  commons 
alfo  took  notice,  this  fefiion,  of  fome  tranfa&ions  in  the 
court  of  high  coinmillion  ;  but  not  till   they  had  pre- 
vioufiy  obtained    penniflion   from    her  majefty    to    that 
purpofe  c. 

Elizabeth  had  reafon  to  forefee,  that  parliamentary  1-9?. 
fupplies  would  now  become  more  neceffary  to  her  than 
ever  ;  and  that  the  chief  burthen  of  the  war  with  Spain 
would  thenceforth  lie  on  England.  Henry  had  received 
an  overture  for  peace  with  Philip ;  but  before  he  would 
proceed  to  a  negociation,  he  gave  intelligence  of  it  to 
his  allies,  the  queen  and  the  States  ;  that,  if  poffible,  a 
general  pacification  might  be  made  by  common  confent 
and  agreement.  Thefe  two  powers  fent  ambalTadors  to 
France,  in  order  to  remonftrate  againft  peace  ;  the  queen, 
Sir  Robert  Cecil,  and  Henry  Herbert ;  the  States,  Juftin 
Naflau,  and  John  Barncvelt.  Henry  faid  to  thefe  mini- 
fters,  that  his  early  education  had  been  amidft  war  and 
danger,  and  he  had  paffed  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life 
either  in  arms  or  in  military  preparations :  That  after  the 
proofs,  which  he  had  given  of  his  alacrity  in  the  field, 
no  one  could  doubt,  but  he  would  willingly,  for  his 
part,  have  continued  in  a  courfe  of  life,  to  which  he  was 
now  habituated,  till  the  common  enemy  was  reduced  to 
fuch  a  condition  as  no  longer  to  give  umbrage  either  to 

*  D'Ewes,  p.  547.  c  ibid,  p,  557,  jcS, 
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CHAP.  hjm  or  t0  h;s  allies  :  That  no  private  interefts  of  his  own, 
v_.— v-  ._fnnt  even  thofe  of  his  people,  nothing  but  the  raoft  ine- 
J5^s-  vitable  neceflity,  could  ever  induce  him  to  think  of  a  fepa- 
rate  peace  with  Philip,  or  make  him  embrace  meafures 
not  entirely  conformable  to  the  wifhes  of  all  his  confede- 
rates :  That  his  kingdom,  torne  with  the  convulfions  and 
civil  wars  of  near  half  a  century,  required  fome  interval 
of  repofe,  ere  it  could  reach  a  condition,  in  which  it 
might  fuftain  itfelf,  much  more  fupport  its  allies  :  That 
after  the  minds  of  his  fubjects  were  compofed  to  tran- 
quillity and  accuftomed  to  obedience,  after  his  finances 
were  brought  into  order,  and  after  agriculture  and  the 
arts  were  reftored,  France,  inftead  of  being  a  burthen, 
as  at  prefent,  to  her  confederates,  would  be  able  to  lend 
them  effectual  fuccour,  and  amply  to  repay  them  all  the 
amflance,  which  flie  had  received  during  her  calamities  : 
And  that,  if  the  ambition  of  Spain  would  not  at  pre- 
fent grant  them  fuch  terms  as  they  mould  think  rea- 
fonable,  he  hoped,  that,  in  a  little  time,  he  mould  attain 
fuch  a  fituation  as  would  enable  him  to  mediate  mere 
effectually,  and  with  more  decifive  authority,  in  their 
behalf. 

The  ambafladors  were  fenfible,  that  thefe  reafons 
were  not  feigned  ;  and  they  therefore  remonflrated  with 
the  lefs  vehemence  againff.  the  meafures,  which,  they 
faw,  Henry  was  determined  to  purfue.  The  States 
knew,  that  that  monarch  was  interefled  never  to  permit 
their  final  ruin  ;  and  having  received  private  affurances, 
that  he  would  Hill,  notwithftanding  the  peace,  give  them 
affiftance'both  of  men  and  money,  they  \  11  pleafed 

to  remain  on  terms  of  amity  with  him.  His  greateft 
concern  was  to  give  fatisfaclion  to  Elizabeth  for  this 
breach  of  treaty.  He  had  a  cordial  eftecm  fcr  that  prin- 
cefs,  a  fympa&hy  of  manners,  and  a  gratitude  for  the 
extraordinary  favours,  which  he  had  I  from  her, 

7  during 
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during  his  greateft  difficulties  :    And  he  ufed  every  expe-  c  H  A  P. 
dicnt  to  apologize   and   atone  for  that  meafure,   which  v^— y-^^ 
neceffity  extorted  from  him.     But  as  Spain  refuted  to      I598« 
treat  with  the  Dutch    as    a   free  ftate,    and   Elizabeth 
would    not   negociate   without   her  ally,    Henry  found  Peace  r>f 
himfelf  obliged  to  conclude,  at  Vervins,  a  feparate  peace, 
by  which  he  recovered  poiTeffion  of  all   the  places  feized 
by  Spain  during  the  courfe  of  the  civil  wars,  and  pro- 
cured to  himfelf  leifure  to  purfue  the  domeftic  fettlement 
of  his  kingdom.     His  capacity  for  the  arts  of  peace  was 
not  inferior  to  his  military  talents  ;  and,  in  a  little  time, 
by  his  frugality,  order,  and  wife  government,  he  raifed 
France,  from  the  defolation  and  mifery,  in  which  file 
was  involved,  to  a  more  flourilhing  condition  than  fhe 
had  ever  before  enjoyed. 

The  queen  knew,  that  fhe  could  alfo,  whenever  fhe 
pleafed,  finifh  the  war  on  equitable  terms ;  and  that 
Philip,  having  no  claims  upon  her,  would  be  glad  to 
free  himfelf  from  an  enemy,  who  had  foiled  him  iu 
every  contefr,  and  who  ft  ill'  had  it  fo  much  in  her  power 
to  make  him  feel  the  weight  of  her  arms.  Some  of  her 
wifeft  counfellors,  particularly  the  treafurer,  advifed  her 
to  embrace  pacific  meafures  ;  and  fet  before  her  the  ad- 
vantages of  tranquillity,  fccurity,  and  frugality,  as  more 
confiderable  than  any  fuccefs,  which  could  attend  the 
greateft  victories.  But  that  high-fpirited  princefs,  though 
at  firft  averfe  to  war,  feemed  now  to  have  attained  fuch 
an  afcendant  over  the  enemy,  that  fhe  was  unwilling  to 
Hop  the  courfe  of  her  profperous  fortune.  She  ccn- 
fidered,  that  her  fituation  and  her  pan:  victories  had 
given  her  entire  fecurity  againfr  any  dangerous  invafion  ; 
and  the  war  muft  henceforth  be  conducted  by  fudden 
enterprizes  and  naval  expeditions,  In  which  fhe  p< 
an  undoubted  fuperiority  :  That  the  weak  condition  of 
Philip  in  the  Indies  opened  to  her  the  view  of  the  mod 
C  c  3 
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CHAP,  defirable  advantages  :  and  the  yearly  return  of  his  trea- 

XLI!T.  rr  . 

\^— v-_j  fure  by  fea  afforded  a  continual  profpecl:  of  important, 
J598«  though  more  temporary,  fuccefTes  :  That,  after  his  peace 
with  France,  if  fhe  alfo  fhould  confent  to  an  accommo-? 
dation,  he  would  be  able  to  turn  his  whole  force  ao-ainft 
the  revolted  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  which,  though 
they  had  furprifingly  encreafed  their  power  by  com- 
merce and  good  government,  were  ftill  unable,  if  not  fup- 
ported  by  their  confederates,  to  maintain  war  againft  fo 
potent  a  monarch  :  And  that  as  her  defence  of  that  com- 
monweath  was  the  original  ground  of  the  quarrel,  it  was 
unfafe,  as  well  as  difhonourable,  to  abandon  its  caufe, 
till  fhe  had  placed  it  in  a  frate  of  greater  fecurity. 

These  reafons  were  frequently  inculcated  on  her  by 
the  earl  of  EfTex,  whofe  paflion  for  glory,  as  well  as  his 
military  talents,  made  him  earneftly  defire  the  continu- 
ance of  that  war,  from  which  he  expected  to  reap  fo  much 
1"beearlof  advantage  and  diftinction.  The  rivallhip  between  thi^ 
Efl=*'  nobleman  and  lord  Burleigh  made  each  of  them  i:ifift  the 
more  ftrenuoufly  on  his  own  counfel ;  but  as  ElTex's  perfon 
was  agreeable  to  the  queen,  as  well  as  his  advice  con- 
formable to  her  inclinations,  the  favourite  feemed  daily 
to  acquire  an  afcendant  over  the  minifter.  Had  he  been, 
endowed  with  caution  and  felf-command,  equal  to  his 
fhining  qualities,  he  would  have  fo  rivetted  himfelf  in  the 
queen's  confidence,  that  none  of  hrs  enemies  had  ever 
been  able  to  impeach  his  credit  :  But  his  lofty  fpirit  could 
ill  fubmit  to  that  implicit  deference,  which  her  temper 
required,  and  which  fhe  had  ever  been  aceuftomed  to  re- 
ceive from  all  her  fubjecls.  Being  once  engaged  in  a  dif- 
pute  with  her  about  the  choice  of  a  governor  for  Ireland, 
he  was  fo  heated  in  the  argument,  that  he  entirely  forgot 
the  rules  both  of  duty  and  civility  ;  and  turned  his  back 
upon  her  in  a  contemptuous  manner.  Her  anger,  na- 
turally prompt  and  violent,  rofc  at  this  provocation ;  and 
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fhe  inflantly  gave  him  a  box  on  the  ear  ;  adding  a  paf-  CHAP, 
fionate  expreflion,  fuited  to  his  impertinence.  Inftead  i^^^^j 
of  recollecting  himfelf,  and  making  the  fubmifiions  due  to  J598' 
her  fex  and  flation,  he  clapped  his  hand  to  his  fword,  and 
fwore  he  would  not  bear  fuch  ufage,  were  it  from  Henry 
VIII.  himfelf;  and,  in  a  great  paflion,  he  immediately 
withdrew  from  court.  Egerton,  the  chancellor,  who 
loved  EfTex,  exhorted  him  to  repair  his  indifcretion  by 
proper  acknowledgments  ;  and  entreated  him  not  to  givq 
that  triumph  to  his  enemies,  that  affliction  to  his  friends, 
which  muft  enfue  from  his  fupporting  a  conteft  with 
his  fovereign,  and  deferting  the  fervice  of  his  country  : 
But  EfTex  was  deeply  flung  with  the  difhonour,  which 
he  had  received ;  and  feemed  to  think,  that  an  infult, 
which  might  be  pardoned  in  a  woman,  was  become  a 
mortal  affront  when  it  came  from  his  fovereign.  "  If 
Ci  the  vileft  of  all  indignities,"  faid  he,  "  is  done  me, 
'*  does  religion  enforce  me  to  fue  for  pardon  ?  Doth  God 
"  require  it  ?  Is  it  impiety  not  to  do  it  ?  Why  ?  Cannot 
"  princes  err  ?  Cannot  fubjects  receive  wrong  ?  Is  an 
"  earthly  power  infinite  ?  Pardon  me,  my  lord,  I  can 
"  never  fubfcribe  to  thefe  principles.  Let  Solomon's 
"  fool  laugh  when  he  is  ftricken  ;  let  thofe  that  mean  to 
"  make  their  profit  of  princes,  fhew  no  fenfe  of  princes' 
"  injuries  :  Let  them  acknowledge  an  infinite  abfolute- 
"  nefs  on  earth,  that  do  not  believe  an  abfolute  Infinite- 
"  nefs  in  heaven:"  (alluding,  probably,  to  the  character 
and  conduct  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  lay  under  the 
reproach  of  impiety.  "  As  for  me,"  continued  he,  "  I 
"  have  received  wrong,  I  feel  it  :  My  caufe  is  good,  I 
"  know  it;  and  whatfoever  happens,  all  the  powers 
"  on  earth  can  never  exert  more  ftrength  and  conftancy 
"  in  opprefling,  than  I  can  fhew  in  fuffering  every 
"  thing  that  can  or  fhall  be  impofed  upon  me.  Your 
"  lordfhip,  in  the  beginning  of  your  letter,  makes  me 
C  c  4  "a  player, 
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C  H  a  P.  "  a  player,  and  yourfelf  a  looker  on  :  And  me  a  player  of 
i    -  -  _/"  my  own  game,  fo  you  may  fee  more  than  I:   But  give 
1598.      «  me  leave  to  tell  you,  that  fince  you  do  but  fee,  and  I 
"  do  fuffer,  I  muft  of  neceflity  feel  more  than  you  d." 

This  fpirited  letter  was  mown  by  EfTex  to  his  friends  ; 
and  they  were  fo  imprudent  as  to  difperfe  copies  of  it : 
Yet  notwithstanding  this  additional  provocation,  the 
queen's  partiality  was  fo  prevalent,  that  fhe  reinstated 
him  in  his  former  favour  ;  and  her  kindnefs  to  him  ap- 
peared rather  to  have  acquired  new  force  from  this  fhort 
interval  of  anger -and  refentment.  The  death  of  Burleigh, 
his  antagonist,  which  happened  about  the  fame  time, 
4th  Aug.  feemed  to  enfure  him  constant  posTesIion  of  the  queen's 
confidence  ;  and  nothing  indeed  but  his  own  indifcretion 
could  thenceforth  have  fhaken  his  well-eftablifhed  credit. 
Lord  Burleigh  died  in  an  advanced  age  ;  and  by  a  rare 
fortune,  was  equally  regretted  by  his  fovereign  and  the 
people.  He  had  rifen  gradually,  from  fmall  beginnings, 
by  the  mere  force  of  merit ;  and  though  his  authority 
was  never  entirely  abfolute,  or  uncontrouled  with  the 
queen,  he  was  still,  during  the  courfe  of  near  forty 
years,  regarded  as  her  principal  minister.  None  of  her 
other  inclinations  or  affections  could  ever  overcome  her 
confidence  in  fo  ufeful  a  counsellor  ;  and  as  he  had  had 
the  generofity  or  good  fenfe  to  pay  affiuuous  court  to  her, 
during  her  filter's  reign,  when  it  was  dangerous  to  appear 
her  friend,  flie  thought  hcrfelf  bound  in  gratitude,  when 
ihe  mounted  the  throne,  to  perfevere  in  her  attachments 
to  him.  He  ferns  not  to  have  posTesTed  any  mining 
taldnts  of  address,  eloquence,  or  imagination  ;  and  was 
chiefly  diftinguiflied  by  folidity  of  understanding,  probity 
of  manners,  and  indefatigable  application  in  bufinefs  : 
Virtues,  which,  if  they  do  not  always  enable  a  man  to 
attain  high  stations,  do  certainly  qualify  him  beft  for  filling 

(•  See  note  [II]  it  the  <,ru  of  th.-  1 
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them.     Of  all  the  queen's  minifters  he  alone  left  a  confi-C  hap. 

XLIII 

derable  fortune  to  his  pofterity  ;  a  fortune  not  acquired ,_  .._^_  '__, 
by  rapine  or  oppreffion,  but  gained  by  the  regular  profits      i59s« 
of  his  offices,  and  preferved  by  frugality. 

The  laft  act  of  this  able  minifrer  was  the  concluding,8ih  Aug. 
of  a  new  treaty  with  the  Dutch ;  who,  after  being,  in  fome 
meafure,  deferted  by  the  king  of  France,  were  glad  to 
preferve  the  queen's  alliance,  by  fubmitting  to  any  terms 
which  me  pleaied  to  require  of  them.  The  debt,  which 
they  owed  her,  was  now  fettled  at  eight  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  :  Of  this  fum  they  agreed  to  pay,  during  the  war, 
thirty  thoufand  pounds  a-year ;  and  thefe  payments  were 
to  continue  till  four  hundred  thoufand  pounds  of  the  debt 
fhould  be  extinguished.  They  engaged  alio,  during  the 
time  that  England  fhould  continue  the  war  with  Spain, 
to  pay  the  garrifon  of  the  cautionary  towns.  They  fli- 
pulated,  that,  if  Spam  fhould  invade  England,  or  the 
Ifle  of  Wight,  or  Jerfey,  or  Scilly,  they  mould  aifift 
her  with  a  body  of  five  thoufand  foot,  and  five  hundred 
horfe  ;  and  that  in  cafe  fhe  undertook  any  naval  arma- 
ment againfl:  Spain,  they  fhould  join  an  equal  number 
of  fhips  to  hers  e.  By  this  treaty  the  queen  was  eafed 
of  an  annual  charge  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand 
pounds. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Burleigh,  the  queen,  who 
regretted  extremely  the  lofs  of  fo  wife  and  faithful  a  mini- 
frer, was  informed  of  the  death  of  her  capital  enemy, 
Philip  II.  who,  after  languishing  under  many  infirmities, 
expired,  in  an  advanced  age  at  Madrid.  This  haughty 
prince,  defirous  of  an  accommodation  with  his  revolted 
fubjects  in  the  Netherlands,  but  difdaining  to  make  in  his 
own  name  the  conceffions  requifite  for  that  purpofe,  had 
transferred  to  his  daughter,  married  to  archduke  Albert, 

e  Rymer,  vol,  xvi,  p.  3401 
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chaP.  the  property  of  the  Low  Country  provinces  j  but  as  it 
L  -  _jwas  not  expected,  that  this  princefs  could  have  pofterity, 
1598*  and  as  the  reverfion,  on  failure  6f  her  iflue,  was  ftill 
referved  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  the  States  confidered  this 
deed  only  as  the  change  of  a  name,  and  they  perfifted 
with  equal  obftinacy  in  their  refiftance  to  the  Spanifh 
arms.  The  other  powers  alfo  of  Europe  made  no  diftinc- 
tion  between  the  courts  of  Bruffels  and  Madrid  ;  and  the 
fecret  oppofition  of  France,  as  well  as  the  avowed  efforts 
of  England,  continued  to  operate  againft  the  progrefs  of 
Albert,  as  it  had  done  againft  that  of  Philip. 
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CHAP.      XLIV. 

Si  ate  of  Ireland Tyrone's  rebellion Effex  fent 

over  to  Ireland His  ill  fuccefs Returns  to 

England Is  difgraced His  intrigues 

His  infurretlion His  trial  and  execution ■ 

French  affairs Mount j 'oy }s  fuccefs  in  Ire- 
land  Defeat  of  the  Spaniards  and  Irifh A 

parliament Tyrone's  fubmifjion Queen's 

ficknefs And  death And  character. 

THOUGH  the  dominion  of  the  Englifh  over  Ire-  CHAP. 
.         .       XLIV. 
land  had  been  eftablifhed  above  four  centuries,  it, * _j 

may  fafely  be  affirmed,  that  their  authority  had  hitherto      1599. 

been  little  more  than  nominal.     The  Irifh  princes  and  State  of  Ife- 

land. 

nobles,  divided  among  themfelves,  readily  paid  the  exte- 
rior marks  of  obeifance  to  a  power  which  they  were  not 
able  to  refiftj  but,  as  no  durable  force  was  ever  keeped 
on  foot  to  retain  them  in  their  duty,  they  relapfed  fHll 
nito  their  former  ftate  of  independance.  Too  weak  to 
introduce  order  and  obedience  amonr  the   rude  inhabi- 

O 

tants,  the  Englifh  authority  was  yet  fufficient  to  check 
the  growth  of  any  enterprizing  genius  among  the  natives : 
And  though  it  could  beftow  no  true  form  of  civil  govern- 
ment, it  was  able  to  prevent  the  rife  of  any  fuch  form, 
from  the  internal  combination  or  policy  of  the  Irifh  a. 

Most  of  the  Englifh  institutions  likewife,  by  which 
that  ifland  was  governed,  were  to  the  laft  degree  abfurd, 
and  fuch  as  no  ftate  before  had  ever  thought  of,  for  pre- 
ferving  dominion  over  its  conquered  provinces. 

a  Sir  J.  Davies,  p.  5,  6,  7,  &c, 
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The  Englifh  nation,  all  on  fire  for  the  project  of  fub- 
duing  France,  a  project,  whofe  fuccefs  was  the  moft 
J599«  improbable,  and  would  to  them  have  proved  the  moft 
pernicious ;  neglected  all  other  enterprizes,  to  which 
their  fituation  fo  ftrongly  invited  them,  and  which,  in 
time,  would  have  brought  them  an  acceflion  of  riches, 
grandeur,  and  fecurity.  The  fmall  army,  which  they 
maintained  in  Ireland,  they  never  fupplied  regularly  with 
pay  ;  and  as  no  money  could  be  levied  from  the  ifland, 
which  pofTefTed  none,  they  gave  their  foldiers  the  privi- 
lege of  free  quarter  upon  the  natives.  Rapine  and  info- 
Ience  inflamed  the  hatred,  which  prevailed  between  the 
conquerors  and  the  conquered  :  Want  of  fecurity  among 
the  Irim,  introducing  defpair,  nourifhed  frill  more  the 
floth,  natural  to  that  uncultivated  people. 

But  the  Englifh  carried  farther  their  ill-judged  tyranny. 
Inftead  of  inviting  the  Irifli  to  adopt  the  more  civilized 
cuftoms  of  their  conquerors,  they  even  refufed,  though 
earnefily  folicited,  to  communicate  to  them  the  privilege 
of  their  laws,  and  every  where  marked  them  out  as  aliens 
and  as  enemies.  Thrown  out  of  the  protection  of  juftice, 
the  natives  could  find  no  fecurity  but  in  force  ;  and  flying 
the  neighbourhood  of  cities,  which  they  could  not  ap- 
proach with  fafety,  they  flieltered  themfelves  in  their 
marfhes  and  forefls  from  the  infolence  of  their  inhuman 
matters.  Being  treated  like  wild  beafts,  they  became 
fuch  ;  and  joining  the  ardor  of  revenge  to  their  yet  un- 
tamed barbarity,  they  grew  every  day  more  intractable 
and  more  dangerous  b. 

As  the  Englifh  princes  deemed  the  conquefr.  of  the  dif- 
perfed  Irifh  to  be  more  the  object  of  time  2nd  patience 
than  the  fource  of  military  glory,  they  willingly  delegated 
that  office  to  private  adventurers,  who,  inlifting  foldiers 
at  their  own  charge,  reduced  provinces  of  that  ifland, 

l>  Sir  j.  Pavief,  p,  ioa3  103,  &c. 
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which  they  converted  to  their  own  profit.  Separate  ju- 
risdictions and  principalities  were  eftablifhed  by  thefe 
lordly  conquerors  :  The  power  of  peace  and  war  was  *S99* 
aflumed  :  Military  law  was  exercifed  over  the  Irifh, 
whom  they  fubdued,  and,  by  degrees,  over  the  Englifh, 
by  whofe  afliftance  they  conquered  :  And,  after  their  au- 
thority had  once  taken  root,  deeming  the  Englifh  infci- 
tutions  lefs  favourable  to  barbarous  dominion,  they 
degenerated  into  mere  Irifh,  and  abandoned  the  garb, 
language,  manners,  and  laws  of  their  native  country  e. 

By  all  this  imprudent  conduct  of  England,  the  natives 
of  its  dependant  ftate  remained  frill  in  that  abject  condi- 
tion, into  which  the  northern  and  weftern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope were  funk,  before  they  received  civility  and  flavery 
from  the  refined  policy  and  irrefiftible  bravery  of  Rome. 
Even  at  the  end  of  the  fixteenth  century,  when  every 
chriftian  nation  was  cultivating  with  ardour  every  civil 
art  of  life,  that  ifland,  lying  in  a  temperate  climate, 
enjoying  a  fertile  foil,  acceffible  in  its  fituation,  pofleffed 
of  innumerable  harbours,  was  frill ,  notwithstanding  thefe 
advantages,  inhabited  by  a  people,  whofe  cuftoms  and 
manners  approached  nearer  thofe  of  favages  than  of  bar- 
barians d. 

As  the  rudenefs  and  ignorance  of  the  Irifh  was  ex- 
treme, they  were  funk  below  the  reach  of  that  curiofity 
and  love  of  novelty,  by  which  every  other  people  in  Eu- 
rope had  been  feized  at  the  beginning  of  that  century, 
and  which  had  engaged  them  in  innovations  and  religious 
difputes,  with  which  they  were  ftill  fo  violently  agitated. 
The  ancient  fuperftition,  the  practices  and  obfervances 
of  their  fathers,  mingled  and  polluted  with  many  wild 
opinions,  ftill  maintained  an  unfhaken  empire  over  them  ; 
and  the  example  alone  of  the  Englifh  was  fufHcient  to 

c  Sir  J.Davies,  p.  133,  134,  &c.  *  See  Spencer's  account  of 

Ireland,  throughout, 

render 
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CxlivP'  renc*er  tne  reformation  odious  to  the  prejudiced  and  dif- 

v— v >  contented  Irifh.     The  old  oppofition  of  manners,  laws, 

,5"'  and  interefts  was  now  inflamed  by  religious  antipathy ; 
and  the  fubduing  and  civilizing  of  that  country  feemed  to 
become  every  day  more  difficult  and  more  impracticable. 

The  animofity  againft  the  Englifh  was  carried  fo  far 
by  the  Irifh,  that,  in  an  infurreclion,  raifed  by  two  fons 
of  the  earl  of  Clanricarde,  they  put  to  the  fword  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Athenry,  though  Irifh  j  be- 
caufe  they  began  to  conform  themfelves  to  Englifh  cuf- 
toms  and  inftitutions,  and  had  embraced  a  more  cultivated 
and  civilized  form  of  life,  than  had  been  practifed  by  their 
barbarous  anceftors  d. 

The  ufual  revenue  of  Ireland  amounted  only  to  fix 
thoufand  pounds  a-year e  :  The  queen,  though  with 
much  repining  f,  commonly  added  twenty  thoufand  more, 
which  fhe  remitted  from  England :  And  with  this  fmall 
revenue,  a  body  of  a  thoufand  men  was  fupported,  which, 
on  extraordinary  emergencies,  was  augmented  to  two 
thoufand  s.  No  wonder  that  a  force,  fo  difproportioned 
to  the  object,  inftead  of  fubduing  a  mutinous  kingdom, 
ferved  rather  to  provoke  the  natives,  and  to  excite  thofe 
frequent  infurreiStions  and  rebellions,  which  ftill  farther 
inflamed  the  animofity  between  the  two  nations,  and  en- 
creafed  the  barbarity  and  diforders,  to  which  the  Irifh 
were  naturally  fubjeel:. 

In  1560,  Shan  O'Neale,  or  the  great  O'Nealc,  as  the 
Irifh  called  him,  becaufe  head  of  that  potent  clan,  raifed 
a  rebellion  in  Ulfter  ;  but  after  fome  fkirmifhes,  he  was 
received  into  favour,  upon  his  fubmifiion,  and  his  pro- 
miie  of  a  more  dutiful  behaviour  for  the  future  h.  This 
^npunity  tempted  him  to  undertake  a  new  infurrec~Hon  in 

*  Camden,  p.  457.  e  Memoirs  of  the  Sidneys,  vol.  i.  p.  86. 

f  Cox,  p.  342.     Sidney,  vol.  i.   p.  85,  200.  E  Camden,  p.  54*. 

Sidney,  vol.  i.  p.  65,  109,  183,  1S4.  *  Camden,  p.  3S5,  391. 
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1567;  but  being  pufhed  by  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  lord  de-c  HAP. 
puty,  he  retreated  into  Clandeboy,  and  rather  than  fub-  ^^^^j 
mit  to  the  Englifh,  he  put  himfelf  into  the  hands  of  fome  *599« 
Scottifh  illanders,  who  commonly  infefted  thofe  parts  by 
their  incurfions.  The  Scots,  who  retained  a  quarrel 
againft  him  on  account  of  former  injuries,  violated  the 
laws  of  hofpitality,  and  murdered  him  at  a  feftival,  to 
which  they  had  invited  him.  He  was  a  man  equally 
noted  for  his  pride,  his  violence,  his  debaucheries,  and 
his  hatred  of  the  Englifh  nation.  He  is  faid  to  have  put 
fome  of  his  followers  to  death,  becaufe  they  endeavoured 
to  introduce  the  ufe  of  bread  after  the  Englifh  fafhion'. 
Though  fo  violent  an  enemy  to  luxury,  he  was  extremely 
addicted  to  riot ;  and  was  accuftomed,  after  his  intem- 
perance had  thrown  him  into  a  fever,  to  plunge  his  body 
into  mire,  that  he  might  allay  the  flame,  which  he  had 
raifed  by  former  excefles  k.  Such  was  the  life  led  by  this 
haughty  barbarian,  who  fcorned  the  title  of  earl  of 
Tyrone,  which  Elizabeth  intended  to  have  reftored  to 
him,  and  who  aflumed  the  rank  and  appellation  of  king  of 
Ulfter.  He  ufed  alfo  to  fay,  that,  though  the  queen  was 
his  fovereign  lady,  he  never  made  peace  with  her  but  at 
her  feeking  '. 

Sir  Henry  Sidney  was  one  of  the  wifeft  and  mod 
active  governors  that  Ireland  had  enjoyed  for  feveral 
reigns  m  ;  and  he  pofTefTed  his  authority  eleven  years  j 
during  which  time,  he  ftruggled  with  many  difficulties, 
and  made  fome  progrefs  in  reprefling  thofe  diforders, 
which  had  become  inveterate  among  that  people.  The 
earl  of  Defmond,  in  1569,  gave  him  difturbance,  from 
the  hereditary  animofity,  which  prevailed  between  that 
nobleman  and  the  earl  of  Ormond,  defcended  from  the 
only  family,    eftablifhed    in    Ireland,  that  had   fteddily 

1  camden,  p.  409.  k  Ibid,  p,  409,     Cox,  p.  324. 

1  Ibid.  p.  3J1,  m  Cox,  p.  350, 
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CHAP,  maintained  its  loyalty  to  the  Engliih  crown  n.  The  earl 
i_  —  y,— .!_>  of  Thomond,  in  1570,  attempted  a  rebellion  in  Con- 
Ji'99'  naught,  but  was  obliged  to  fly  into  Francej  before  his 
defigns  were  ripe  for  execution.  Stukeley,  another  fugi- 
tive, found  fuch  credit  with  <he  pope,  Gregory  the  XHIth, 
that  he  flattered  his  holinefs  with  the  profpe£t  of  making 
his  nephew,  Buon  Compagno,  king  of  Ireland  ;  and  as 
if  this  project  had  already  taken  efFecl,  he  accepted  the 
title  of  marquifs  of  Leinfter  from  the  new  fovereign  °. 
He  pafled  next  into  Spain ;  and  after  having  received 
much  encouragement  and  great  rewards  from  Philip, 
who  intended  to  employ  him  as  an  inftrument  in  difturb- 
ing  queen  Elizabeth,  he  was  found  to  pofTefs  too  little 
intereft  for  executing  thofe  high  promifes,  which  he  had 
made  to  that  monarch.  He  retired  into  Portugal ;  and 
following  the  fortunes  of  Don  Sebaflian,  he  perifhed  with 
that  gallant  prince  in  his  bold  but  unfortunate  expedition 
againft.  the  Moors.  f 

Lord  Gray  fucceeded  Sidney  in  the  government  of 
Ireland  j  and,  in  1570,  fupprefTed  a  new  rebellion  of  the 
earl  of  Defmond,  though  fupported  by  a  body  of  Spa- 
niards and  Italians.  The  rebellion  of  the  Bourks  fol- 
lowed a  few  years  after ;  occafioned  by  the  ftric~t.  and 
equitable  administration  of  Sir  Richard  Bingham,  gover- 
nor of  Connaught,  w"ho  endeavoured  to  reprefs  the 
tyranny  of  the  chieftains  over  their  vaffals  p.  The  queen, 
finding  Ireland  fo  burthen fome  to  her,  tried  feveral  ex- 
pedients for  reducing  it  to  a  ftatc  of  greater  order  and 
fubmiflion.  She  encouraged  the  earl  of  Eflex,  father  to 
that  nobleman,  who  was  afterwards  her  favourite,  to 
attempt  the  fubduing  and  planting  of  Clandcboy,  Ferny, 
and  other  territories,  part  of  fome  late  forfeitures  :  But 
that  enterprize  proved  unfortunate  j  and  Eflex  died  of  a 

n  Camden,  p.  424,  •  Ibid.  p<  430,     Cox,  p.  354.. 

P  Stowe,  p,  720. 
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diftemper,  occafioned,   as  is  fuppofed,  by  the  vexation,  C  hap. 

which  he  had  conceived,  from  his  difappointments.     An. ' _f 

univerfity  was  founded  in  Dublin  with  a  view  of  intro-      J599« 
ducing  arts  and  learning  into  that  kingdom,  and  civiliz- 
ing the  uncultivated  manners  of  the  inhabitants  <*.     But 
the  moft  unhappy  expedient,  employed  in  the  government 
of  Ireland,  was  that  made  ufe  of  in  1585,  by  S'r  John 
Perrot,  at  that  time  lord  deputy  :  He  put  arms  into  the 
hands  of  the  Irifh  inhabitants  of  Ulfter,  in  order  to  enable 
them,  without  the  affiftance  of  the  government,  to  reprefs 
the  incurfions  of  the  Scottifh  iflanders,  by  which  thefe 
parts  were  much  infefted  r.     At  the  fame  time,  the  invi- 
tations of  Philip,  joined  to  their  zeal   for  the  catholic 
religion,  engaged  many  of  the  gentry  to  ferve  in  the  Low 
Country  wars  j    and  thus   Ireland,  being  provided  both 
with  officers  and  foldiers,  with  difcipline  and  arms,  be- 
came formidable  to  the  Englifh,    and   was  thenceforth 
able  to  maintain  a  more  regular  war  againfr.  her  ancient 
mafters. 

Hugh  O'Neale,    nephew   to    Shan    O'Neal",    had  Tyrone's 

1  -z-iii  iv-  r        1      /•  rr>  rebellion, 

oeen  raifed.  by  tne  queen  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of  1  yrone  ; 
but  having  murdered  his  coufin,  fon  of  that  rebel,  and 
being  acknowledged  head  of  his  clan,  he  preferred  the 
pride  of  barbarous  licence  and  dominion  to  the  pleafures 
of  opulence  and  tranquillity,  and  he  fomented  all  thofe 
diforders,  by  which  he  hoped  to  weaken  or  overturn  the 
Englifh  government.  He  was  noted  for  the  vices  of  per- 
fidy and  cruelty,  fo  common  among  uncultivated  nations  ; 
and  was  alfo  eminent  for  courage,  a  virtue,  which  their 
diforderly  courfe  of  life  requires,  and  which  notwith- 
standing, being  lefs  fupported  by  the  principle  of  honour, 
is  commonly  more  precarious  among  them,  than  amqn& 
a  civilized  people.  Tyrone,  actuated  by  this  fpirit, 
fecretly  fomented  the  difcontents  of  the  Maguires,  Odon- 

<i  Camden,  p.  566.  '   Nanton's  Fragmenta  Regalia,  p    203. 
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nels,  O'Rourks,  Macmahons,  and  other  rebels;  yet 
trufting  to  the  influence  of  his  deceitful  oaths  and  pro- 
ls95'  feflions,  he  put  himfelf  into  the  hands  of  Sir  William 
Ruffel,  who,  in  the  year  1594,  was  fent  over  deputy 
into  Ireland.  Contrary  to  the  advice  and  proteftation  of 
Sir  Henry  Bagnal,  marmal  of  the  army,  he  was  difmilTed  ; 
and  returning  to  his  own  country,  he  embraced  the  refo- 
lution  of  raifing  an  open  rebellion,  and  of  relying  no 
longer  on  the  lenity  or  inexperience  of  the  Englifh  go- 
vernment. He  entered  into  a  correfpondence  with  Spain : 
He  procured  thence  a  fupply  of  arms  and  ammunition  : 
And  having  united  all  the  Irifh  chieftains  in  a  dependance 
upon  himfelf,  he  began  to  be  regarded  as  a  formidable 
enemy. 

The  native  Irifh  were  fo  miferably  poor,  that  their 
Country  afforded  few  other  commodities  but  cattle  and 
oatmeal,  which  were  cafily  deftroyed  or  driven  away  on 
the  approach  of  the  enemy  ;  and  as  Elizabeth  was  averfe 
to  the  expence  requifite  for  fupporting  her  armies,  the 
Englifli  found  much  difficulty  in  pufhing  their  advan- 
tages, and  in  puriuing  the  rebels  into  the  bogs,  woods, 
and  other  faihieffes,    to  which   they  retreated.      Thcfe 
motives  rendered  Sir  John  N orris,  who  commanded  the 
Englifli  army,  the  more  willing  to  hearken  to  any  pro- 
pofals  of  truce  or  accommodation  made  him  by  Tyrone  j 
and  after  the  war  v/as  fpun  out  by  thefe  artifices  for  fome 
years,  that  gallant  Englifhman,  finding  that  he  had  been 
•eived  by  treacherous  promifes,  and  that  he  had  per- 
formed nothing  worthy  of  his'  ancient  reputation,  was 
zed  with  a  languifhing  diftemper,  and  died  of  vexation 
and  difcontent.     Sir  Henry  Bagnal,  who  fucceeded  him 
in  the  command,  was  frill  more  unfortunate.     As  he  ad- 
vanced to  relieve  the  fort  of  JJlack-water,  beficgcd  by  the 
rebels,    he  was   furrounued   in   difadvantacreous  ground ; 
foldierS)  difcouraged  by  part  01  their  powder's  acci- 
dentally 
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centally  taking  fire,  were  put  to  flight ;  and,  though  the  C}?L1^P* 
purfuit  was  flopped  by  Montacute,  who  commanded  the  ^^    -^ 
En^lifh  horfe,   fifteen  hundred  men,  together  with  the      1Si9* 
general  himfelf,  were   left  dead  upon  the  fpot.      This 
victory,  fo  unufual  to  the  Irifh,  mightily  railed  their  fpi- 
rits,    fupplied    them    with   arms   and  ammunition,    and 
raifed  the  reputation  of  Tyrone,  who  affumed  the  cha- 
racter of  the  deliverer  of  his  country,  and  patron  of  Irifh 
liberty  s. 

The  Englifh  council  were  now  fenfible,  that  the  re- 
bellion of  Ireland  was  come  to  a  dangerous  head,  and 
that  the  former  temporizing  arts,  of  granting  truces  and 
pacifications  to  the  rebels,  and  of  allowing  them  to  pur- 
chafe  pardons  by  refigning  part  of  the  plunder,  acquired 
during  their  infurrection,  ferved  only  to  encourage  the 
fpirit  of  mutiny  and  diforder  among  them.  It  was  there- 
Fore  refolved  to  pufh  the  war  by  more  vigorous  meafures  ; 
and  the  queen  caff,  her  eye  on  Charles  Blount,  lord 
Mountj oy,  as  a  man,  who,  though  hitherto  lefs  accuf- 
tomed  to  arms  than  to  books  and  literature,  was  endowed, 
Ihe  thought,  with  talents  equal  to  that  undertaking. 
But  the  young  earl  of  Effex,  ambitious  of  glory,  and 
defirous  of  obtaining  this  government  for  himfelf,  op- 
poled  the  choice  of  Mountj  oy;  and  reprefented  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  appointing,  for  that  important  employment, 
fbme  perfon  more  experienced  in  war  than  this  nobleman, 
more  praclifed  in  bufinefs,  and  of  higher  quality  and 
reputation.  By  this  defcription,  he  was  underftood  to 
mean  himfelf c ;  and  no  fooncr  was  his  defire  known,  to 
.to  be  poffeffed  of  that  government,  than  his  enemies, 
even  more  zealoufly  than  his  friends,  confpired  to  gra- 
tify his  wifhes.  Many  of  his  friends  thought,  that  he 
lever  ought  to  confent,  except  for  a  fhort  time,  to  ac= 
•  ept  «f    employments,    which  muft  remove  him   front 

•  CjX,  p.  415.  (  Bacon,  vol.  iv.  P-SI2« 
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Chap,  court,  and   prevent  him  from  cultivating  that  perfonal 
XLiv.     ...... 

%_  _ y—  _■  inclination,  which  the  queen  fo  vifibly  bore  him  u.     His 

*5(^9-  enemies  hoped,  that,  if  by  his  abfence,  fhe  had  once 
leifure  to  forget  the  charms  of  his  perfon  and  converfa- 
tion,  his  impatient  and  lofty  demeanor  would  foon  dif- 
guft  a  princefs,  who  ufually  exacted  fuch  profound  fub- 
miffion  and  implicit  obedience  from  all  her  fervants. 
But  Eflcx  was  incapable  of  entering  into  fuch  cautious 
views  ;  and  even  Elizabeth,  who  was  extremely  defirous 
of  fubduing  the  Irifh  rebels,  and  who  was  much  prepof- 
fefled  in  favour  of  EiTex's  genius,  readily  agreed  to  ap- 
point him  governor  of  Ireland,  under  the  title  of  lord 

Eflex  fcnt     lieutenant.     The  more  to  encourage  him  in  his  under- 
over  to  Ire-  #  ° 
land.           taking,    flie  granted   him  by  his  patent  more  extenfive 

authority  than  had  ever  before  been  conferred  on  any 
lieutenant ;  the  power  of  carrying  on  or  finifhing  the  war 
as  he  pleafed,  of  pardoning  the  rebels,  and  of  filling  all 
the  raoft  confiderable  employments  of  the  kingdom  x. 
And  to  enfure  him  of  fuccefs,  fhe  levied  a  numerous  army 
of  fixteen  thoufand  foot  and  thirteen  hundred  horfc, 
which  flic  afterwards  augmented  to  twenty  thoufand 
foot  and  two  thoufand  horfe :  A  force,  which,  it  was 
apprehended,  would  he  able,  in  one  campaign,  to  over- 
whelm the  rebels,  and  make  an  entire  conqueft  of  Ireland, 
Nor  did  EfTex's  enemies,  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  Sir  Ro- 
bert Cecil,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  lord  Cobham,  throw 
any  obftacles  in  the  way  of  thefc  preparations  ;  but  hoped, 
that  the  higher  the  queen's  expectations  of  fuccefs  were 
raifed,  the  more  difficult  it  would  be  for  the  event  to 
correfpond  to  them.  In  a  like  view,  they  rather  feconded- 
than  oppofed,  thofe  exalted  encomiums,  which  EfTex's 
numerous  and  fanguine  friends  difperfed,  of  his  high 
gettius,  of  his  elegant  endowments,  his  heroic  cou- 
I      •,  his  unbounded  generofity,  and  his  noble  birth;  nor 

u  Cabala,  p.  79.  x  Rymer,  torn.  xvi.  p,  366. 
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were  they  difpleafed  to  obferve  that  paffionate  fondnefs,  c  H  A  p« 
which  the  people  every  where  eXpreffed  for  this  nobleman.  vJl^^j 
Thefe  artful  politicians  had  ftudied  his  character;  and  J599« 
finding,  that  his  open  and  undaunted  fpirit,  if  taught 
temper  and  referve  from  oppofition,  muft  become  invin- 
cible, they  refolved  rather  to  give  full  breath  to  thofc 
fails,  which  were  already  too  much  expanded,  and  to 
pufli  him  upon  dangers,  of  which  he  Terned  to  make 
fuch  fmall  account  r.  And  the  better  to  make  advan- 
tage of  his  indifcretions,  fpies  were  fet  upon  all  his 
actions  and  even  expreffions  ;  and  his  vehement  fpirit, 
which,  while  he  was  in  the  midli  of  the  court  and  envi- 
roned by  his  rivals,  was  unacquainted  with  difguife, 
could  not  fail,  after  he  thought  himfelf  furrounded  by 
none  but  friends,  to  give  a  pretence  for  malignant  fufpi- 
cions  and  conftructions. 

Essex  left  London  in  the  month  of  March,  attended 
by  the  acclamations  of  the  populace ;  and  what  did  him 
more  honour,  accompanied  by  a  numerous  train  of  nobi- 
lity and  gentry,  who,  from  affection  to  his  perfon,  had 
attached  themfelves  to  his  fortunes,  and  fought  fame  and 
military  experience  under  fo  renowned  a  commander. 
The  firft  act  of  authority,  which  he  exercifed,  after  his 
arrival  in  Ireland,  was  an  indifcretion,  but  of  the  gene- 
rous kind  ;  and  in  both  thefe  refpects,  fuitable  to  his 
chara&er.  He  appointed  his  intimate  friend,  the  earl  of 
Southampton,  general  of  the  horfe  ;  a  nobleman,  who 
had  incurred  the  queen's  difpleafure,  by  feeretly  marrying 
without  her  confent,  and  whom  fhe  had  therefore  enjoined 
EfTex  not  to  employ  in  any  command  under  him.  She 
no  fooner  heard  of  this  inftance  of  difobedience  than  (he 
reprimanded  him,  and  ordered  him  is  recal  his  com  mi  f- 
fion  to  Southampton.  But  EfTex,  who  had  imagined, 
that  fome  reafons,  which  he  oppofed  to  her  firit,  injunc- 

y  Camden.     Ofborne,   p.  371, 
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C  h  A  P.  tions,  had  convinced  her,  had  the  imprudence  to  remon- 
t__ _  __  fixate  againft  thefe  fecond  orders2;  and  it  was  not  till 
J599«  fhe  reiterated  her  commands,  that  he  could  be  prevailed 
on  to  difplace  his  friend. 
His  111  Aic-  Essex,  on  his  landing  at  Dublin,  had  deliberated  with 
cefs.  j-^g    Ij-jfh    council,    concerning   the   proper  methods  of 

carrying  on  the  war  againft  the  rebels ;  and  here  he  was 
guilty  of  a  capital  error,  which  was  the  ruin  of  his  en- 
terprise. He  had  always,  while  in  England,  blamed 
the  conduit  of  former  commanders,  who  artfully  pro- 
tracted the  war,  who  haraffcd  their  troops  in  fmall '  en- 
terprizes,  and  who,  by  agreeing  to  truces  and  temporary 
pacifications  with  ■  the  rebels,  had  given  them  leifure  to 
recruit  their  broken  forces  a.  In  conformity  to  thefe 
views,  he  had  ever  infilled  upon  leading  his  forces  imme- 
diately into  Ulfter  againft  Tyrone,  the  chief  enemy  ; 
and  his  inftructions  had  been  drawn  agreeably  to  thefe 
his  declared  intentions  and  refolutions.  But  the  Iriih. 
counfellors  prrfuaded  him,  that  the  feafon  was  too  early 
for  the  enterprize,  and  that,  as  the  morarTes,  in  which 
the  northern  Iriih  ufually  fheltered  themfelves,  would 
not,  as  yet,  be  paflable  to  the  Englifh  forces,  it  would 
be  better  to  employ  the  prefent  time  in  an  expedition  into 
Munftcr.  Their  fecret  reafon  for  this  advice  was,  that 
many  of  them  pofTefled  eftates  in  that  province,  and  were 
defirous  to  have  the  enemy  diflodged  from  their  neigh- 
bourhood b  :  But  the  fame  felriih  fpirit,  which  had  in- 
duced them  to  give  this  counfel,  made  them  foon  after 
difown  it,  when  they  found  the  bad  confequenccs,  with 
which  it  was  attended  c. 

Essex  obliged  all  the  rebels  of  Munfter  either  to  fub- 
mit  or  to  fly  into  the  neighbouring  provinces  :    But  as 

*  Birch's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  4^1,  451  a  lb\.'.  p.  .J31.     B.icon, 

▼ol.  iv.  p.  512.  b  Birch 'i  Memoirs,  vol,  ii.  p.  448.  c   Win- 

wood,  vol,  i.  p.  140. 
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the  Irifh,  from  the  greatnefs  of  the  queen's  preparations,  c  '"  A  P. 
had  concluded,  that  fhe  intended  to  reduce  them  to  total  ^L^^j 
fubjection,  or  even  utterly  to  exterminate  them,  they  con-      I599- 
fidered  their  defence  as  a  common  caufe  ;  and  the  Englifh 
forces  were  no  fooner  withdrawn,  than  the  inhabitants  of 
Munfter  relapfed  into  rebellion,  and  renewed  their  con- 
federacy with  their  other  countrymen.    The  army,  mean- 
while, by  the  fatigue  of  long  and  tedious  marches,  and  by 
the  influence  of  the  climate,  was  become  fickly  ;  and  on 
ks  return    to  Dublin,    about  the  middle  of  July,    was 
furprizingly  diminifhed  in  number.     The  courage  of  the 
foldiers  was  even  much   abated  :  For  though  they  had 
prevailed   in  fome  lefTer  enterprizes,   againft  lord  Cahir 
and  others  ;  yet  had  they  fometimes  met  with  more  ftout 
refinance  than  they  expected  from  the  Irifh,  whom  they 
were  wont  to  defpife  j  and  as  they  were  raw  troops  and 
unexperienced,  a  confiderable  body  of  them  had  been  put 
to  flight  at  the  Glins,  by  an  inferior  number  of  the  ene- 
my.    Eflex  was  -fo  enraged   at  this  mifbehaviour,    that 
he  cafhiered  all   the  officers,    and  decimated  the  private 
men  d.     But  this  inftance  of  feverity,  though  neceiiarv, 
had  intimidated  the  foldiers,  and  encreafed  their  a.verfion, 
•to  the  prefent  fervice. 

The  queen  was  extremely  difgufted,  when  fhe  heard, 
that  fo  confiderable  a  part  of  the  feafon  was  confumed  in 
thefe  frivolous  enterprizes  ;  and  was  ftill  more  furprized, 
that  EfTex  perfevered  in  the  fame  practice,  which  he  h:ul 
fo  much  condemned  in  others,  and  which  he  knew  to  he 
fo  much  contrary  to  her  purpofe  and  intention.  That 
nobleman,  in  order  to  give  his  trocns  leifure  to  recruit 
from  their  ficknefs  and  fatigue,  left  the  main  army  in 
quarters,  and  marched  with  a  fmall  body,  of  fifteen 
■hundred   men,  into  the  county  of  Ophelie  againft   the 

O'Connors  and  O'Mores,  w.hom  he  forced  to  a  fubmif- 

■ 
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CHAP.  f10n  .  But  on  h^  return  to  Dublin,  he  found  the  army 
t_— v— t  To  extremely  diminished,  that  he  wrote  to  the  Engliih 
J^9-  council  an  account  of  its  condition,  and  informed  them, 
that,  if  he  did  not  immediately  receive  a  reinforcement 
of  two  thoufand  men,  it  would  be  impoffible  for  him  this 
feafon  to  attempt  any  thing  againft  Tyrone.  That  there 
might  be  no  pretence  for  farther  inactivity,  the  queen 
immediately  fent  over  the  number  demanded  e  ;  and 
EfTex  began  at  laft  to  aiTemble  his  forces  for  the  expedi- 
tion into  Ulfter.  The  army  was  fo  averfe  to  this  enter- 
prize,  and  fo  terrified  with  the  reputation  of  Tyrone, 
that  many  of  them  counterfeited  ficknefs,  many  of  them 
deferted  f ;  and  EfTex  found,  that,  after  leaving  the  necef- 
fery  garrifons,  he  could  fcarcely  lead  four  thoufand  men 
againft  the  rebels.  He  marched,  however,  with  this 
fmall  army  ;  but  was  foon  fenfible,  that,  in  fo  advanced 
a  feafon,  it  would  be  impoiftble  for  him  to  effectuate  any 
thing  againft  an  enemy,  who,  though  fuperior  in  num- 
ber, was  determined  to  avoid  every  decifive  action.  He 
hearkened  therefore,  to  a  mefTage  fent  him  by  Tyrone, 
who  defired  a  conference  j  and  a  place,  near  the  two 
camps,  was  appointed  for  that  purpofe.  The  generals 
met  without  any  of  their  attendants,  and  a  river  ran  be- 
tween them,  into  which  Tyrone  entered  to  the  depth  of 
his  faddle  :  But  EfTex  flood  on  the  opponte  bank.  After 
half  an  hour's  conference,  where  Tyrone  behaved  with 
great  fubmiflion  and  refpect  to  the  lord  lieutenant,  a  cef- 
fation  of  arms  was  concluded  to  the  firft  of  May,  renew- 
able from  fix  weeks  to  fix  weeks ;  but  which  might  be 
broken  off  by  either  party  upon  a  fortnight's  warning  B» 
EfTex  alfo  received  from  Tyrone  propofals  for  a  peace, 
in  which  that  rebel  had  inferted  many  unreasonable  and 
exorbitant  conditions  :    And   there  appeared    afterwards 

e  Bircb^s  Memoirs,  vol.  it.  p,  430.     Cox,  p.  421.  f  Sydney's 

Letters,  vol.  :i.    p.  112,  113.  £  Ibid.  p.  125. 
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forne  rcafon  to  fufpect,  that  he  had  here  commenced  a c  H  A  P. 

r  .  xliv. 

very  unjuftifiable  correfpondence  with  the  enemy  h.  Ky^W^sj 

So  unexpected  an  iflue  of  an  enterprize,  the  greateft  I599' 
and  moft  expenfive  that  Elizabeth  had  ever  undertaken, 
provoked  her  extremely  againft  EfTex  ;  and  this  difguft 
was  much  augmented  by  other  circumftances  of  that 
nobleman's  conduct.  He  wrote  many  letters  to  the 
queen  and  council,  full  of  peevifh  and  impatient  expref- 
fions  j  complaining  of  his  enemies,  lamenting  that  their 
calumnies  mould  be  believed  againft:  him,  and  difco- 
vering  fymptoms  of  a  mind,  equally  haughty  and  discon- 
tented. She  took  care  to  inform  him  of  her  diffatisfac- 
tion  ;  but  comjjianded  him  to  remain  in  Ireland  till  far- 
ther orders. 

Essex  heard  at  once  of  Elizabeth's  anger,  and  of  the 
promotion  of  his  enemy,  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  to  the  office 
of  mafter  of  the  wards,  an  office  to  which  he  himfeif 
afpired  :  And  dreading,  that,  if  he  remained  any  longer 
abfent,  the  queen  would  be  totally  alienated  from  him, 
he  haftily  embraced  a  refolution,  which,  he  knew,  had 
once  fucceeded  with  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  the  former 
favourite  of  Elizabeth.  Leicefter,  being  informed,  while 
in  the  Low  Countries,  that  his  miftrefs  was  extremely 
difpleafed  with  his  conduct,  difobeyed,  her  orders  by 
coining  over  into  England  ;  and  having  pacified  her  by 
his  prefence,  by  his  apologies,  and  by  his  flattery  and 
infinuation,  difappointed  all  the  expectations  of  his  ene- 
mies \  EfTex,  therefore,  weighing  more  the  fimilarity  Returns  to 
of  circumftances  than  the  difference  of  character  between  f°SlaI*d(« 
himfeif  and  Leicefter,  immediately  fet  out  for  England  ; 
and  making  fpeedy  journeys,  he  arrived  at  court  before 
any  one  was  in  the  lead  apprized  of  his  intentions  k. 
Though  befmeared  with  dirt  and  fweat,  he  haftened  up 

h  Winwood,  vo!.i.  p.  '  %zj.     State  Trials.     Bacon,   vol.  iv.  p.  514,  «» 
537.         *  Birch's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  453.         fc  Winwood,  vol.  i.  p.  118,' 
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chap,  ftalrs  to  the  prefence  chamber,  thence  to  the  privy-cham- 
^»-y«s^  ber ;  nor  flopped  till  he  was  in  the  queen's  bed-chamber, 
J599*  who  was  newly  rifen,  and  was  fitting  with  her  hair  about 
her  face.  He  threw  himfelf  on  his  knees,  kiffed  her  hand, 
and  had  fome  private  conference  with  her;  where  he 
was  fo  gracioufly  received,  that,  on  his  departure,  he  was 
heard  to  exprefs  great  fatisfaction,  and  to  thank  God, 
that,  though  he  had  fuffered  much  trouble  and  many 
florms  abroad,  he  found  a  fweet  calm  at  home  '. 

But  this  placability  of  Elizabeth  was  merely  the  re- 
fult  of  her  furprife,  and  of  the  momentary  fatisfaction, 
which  fhe  felt  on  the  fudden  and  unexpected  appearance 
of  her  favourite:  After  fhe  had  leifure  for  recollection, 
all  his  faults  recurred  to  her  ;  and  fhe  thought  it  necef- 
fary,  by  fome  fevere  difcipline,  to  fubdue  that  haughty 
and  imperious  fpirit,  who,  prefuming  on  her  partiality 
and  indulgence,  had  pretended  to  domineer  in  her  coun- 
cils, to  engrofs  all  her  favour,  and  to  a£t,  in  the  moft 
important  affairs,  without  regard  to  her  orders  and  in- 
fo difjractd.  ftructions.  When  EfTex  waited  on  her  in  the  afternoon, 
he  found  her  extremely  altered  in  her  carriage  towards 
him  :  She  ordered  him  to  be  confined  to  his  chamber ; 
to  be  twice  examined  by  the  council ;  and  though  his 
anfwers  were  calm  and  fubmiflive,  fhe  committed  him 
to  the  cuflody  of  the  lord  keeper  Egerton,  and  held  him 
fequeftered  from  all  company,  even  from  that  of  his 
countefs,  nor  was  fo  much  as  the  intercourfe  of  letters 
permitted  between  them.  EfTex  dropped  many  expref- 
fions  of  humiliation  and  forrow,  none  of  refentmcnt  : 
He  prof-fTed  an  entire  fubmiflion  to  the  queen's  will  : 
Declared  his  intention  of  retiring  into  the  country,  and 
•  of  leading  thenceforth  a  private  life,  remote  from  courts 

and  bufinefs  :  But  though  he  affected  to  be  fo  entirely 
cured  of  his  afpiring  ambition,  the  vexation  of  this  dif- 

I  SyJn-^'s  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p,  127. 
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appointment,  and  of  the  triumph  gained  by  his  enemies,  C  Hap. 
preyed  upon  his  haughty  fpirit,  and  he  fell  into  a  difrem-  l|_j_^_  ", 
per,  which  feemed  to  put  his  life  in  hazard.  J599- 

The  queen  had  always  declared  to  all  the  world,  and 
even  to  the  earl  himfelf,  that  the  purpofe  of  her  feverity 
was  to  correct,  not  to  ruin  him  m  ;  and  when  fhe  heard 
of  his  condition,  fhe  was  not  a  little  alarmed  with  the 
danger.  She  ordered  eight  phyficians  of  the  befl  reputa- 
tion and  experience  to  confult  of  his  cafe  ;  and  being 
informed,  that  the  iffue  was  much  to  be  apprehended, 
fhe  fent  Dr.  James  to  him  with  fome  broth,  and  defired 
that  phyfician  to  deliver  him  a  mefiage,  which  fhe  pro- 
bably deemed  of  flill  greater  virtue ;  that,  if  fhe  thought 
fuch  a  frep  confident  with  her  honour,  fhe  would  herfelf 
pay  him  a  vifit.  The  byfeanders,  who  carefully  ob- 
ferved  her  countenance,  remarked,  that,  in  pronouncing 
thefe  words,  her  eyes  were  fuffufed  with  tears  n. 

When  thefe  fymptoms  of  the  queen's  returning  af- 
fection towards  EfTex  were  known,  they  gave  a  fenfible 
alarm  to  the  faction,  which  had  declared  their  oppofi- 
tion  to  him.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  particular,  the  mofl' 
violent  as  well  as  the  mofl:  ambitious  of  his  enemies,  was 
fo  affected  with  the  appearance  of  that  fudden  revolu- 
tion, that  he  was  feized  with  ficknefs  in  his  turn  ;  and 
the  queen  was  obliged  to  apply  the  fame  falve  to  his 
wound,  and  to  fend  him  a  favourable  mefTage,  cxprefEng 
her  de'fire  of  his  recovery  °. 

The  medicine,  which  the  queen  admlnillereu  to  thefe 

.    .  "    .  -  J'OO. 

afpiring  rivals,  was  fuccefsful  with  both  ;  and  Efl'ex, 
being  now  allowed  the  company  of  his  countefs,  2nd 
having  entertained  more  promifing  hopes  of  his  future 
fortunes,  was   fo  much  reilorcd   in  his  health,  as  to  be 

m  Birch's  Memoirs,  p.  444,  44J.      Syd  ley's  Psper5,  vo'.  ii.    p.  196. 
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CHAP,  thought  part  danger.     A  belief  was  infufed  into  Eliza- 

XLIV. 
^^^^  beth,  that  his  diftemper  had  been  entirely  counterfeit,  in 

L  f6-°'  order  to  move  her  compaflion  p  ;  and  fhe  relapfed  into  her 
former  rigour  againft  him.  He  wrote  her  a  letter,  and 
fent  her  a  rich  prefent  on  New- Year's  day  ;  as  was  ufual 
among  the  courtiers  of  that  time  :  She  read  the  letter, 
but  rejected  the  prefent  <*.  After  fome  interval,  however, 
of  feverity,  fhe  allowed  him  to  retire  to  his  own  houfe  : 
And  though  he  remained  ftill  under  cuftody,  and  was  fe- 
queftered  from  all  company,  he  was  fo  grateful  for  this 
mark  of  lenity,  that  he  fent  her  a  letter  of  thanks  on  the 
occalion.  "  This  farther  degree  of  goodnefs,"  faid  he, 
"  doth  found  in  my  ears,  as  if  your  mnjefty  fpake  thefe 
<s  words,  Die  not,  Effex  ;  for  though  I punijh  thine  offence^ 
*'  and  humble  thee  for  thy  good,  yet  will  I  one  day  be  ferved 
"  again  by  thee.  My  proftrate  foul  makes  this  anfwer  :  / 
"  hope  for  that  blejfed  day.  And  in  expectation  of  it,  all  my 
"  afflictions  of  body  and  mind  are  humbly,  patiently,  and 
<'  chearfully  borne  by  me  r."  The  countefs  of  Effex, 
daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Walfingham,  poffeffed,  as  well  as 
her  hufband,  a  refined  tafte  in  literature ;  and  the  chief 
confolation,  which  Effex  enjoyed,  during  this  period  of 
anxiety  and  expectation,  confifted  in  her  company,  and  in 
reading  with  her  thofe  instructive  and  entertaining  au- 
thors, which,  even  during  the  time  of  his  greateft  pro- 
fperity,  he  had  never  entirely  neglected. 

THgRE  were  feveral  incidents,  which  kept  alive  the 
queen's  anger  againft  Effex.  Every  account,  which  fhe 
received  from  Ireland,  convinced  her  more  and  more  of 
his  mifconduct  in  that  government,  and  of  the  infigni- 
frcant  purpofes,  to  which  he  had  employed  fo  much 
force  and  treafure.  Tyrone,  fo  far  from  being  quelled, 
had  thought  proper,  in  lefs  than  three  months,   to  break 

P  Sydney's  Letter!,  vol.  ii.   p.  153.  1  Ibid.  p.  155,   156. 
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the  truce  :  and  joining  with  O'Dcnel,  and  other  rebels,  c  3  A  *'• 

J  °  .  XL1V. 

had  over-run  almoft  the  whole  kingdom.      He  boafted,  q__  -,-,_/ 

that  he  was  certain  of  receiving  a  fupply  of  men,  money,      l6co* 
and  arms  from  Spain  :  He  pretended  to  be  champion  of  the 
catholic  religion :  And  he  openly  exulted  in  the  prefent  of 
a  phcenix  plume,  which  the  pope,  Clement  VIII.  in  order 
to  encourage  him  in  the  profecution  of  fo  good  a  caufe* 
had   confecrated,  and   had  conferred  upon   him  5.     The 
queen,  that  fhe  might  check  his  progrefs,  returned  to  her 
former  intention,  of  appointing  Mountjoy  lord-deputy ; 
and  though  that  nobleman,  who  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  Effex,  and  defired  his  return   to  the  government  of 
Ireland,    did   at   firft   very  earneftly  excufe  himfelf,   on 
account  of  his  bad  ftate  of  health,  fhe  obliged  him  to 
accept  of  that  employment.     Mountjoy  found  the  ifland 
almoft  in  a  defperate  condition  ;  but  being   a  man  of 
capacity  and  vigour,  he  was  fo  little  difcouraged,  that  he 
immediately  advanced  againft  Tyrone  in  Ulfter.     He  pe- 
netrated into  the  heart  of  that  country,  the  chief  feat  of 
the  rebels  :  He   fortified  Derry  and  Mount-Norris,    in 
order  to  bridle  the  Iriili :  He  chaced  them  from  the  field* 
and   obliged  them   to  take  fhelter  in  the  woods  and  mo- 
raftes  :    He  employed,    with   equal   fuccefs.j    Sir  George 
Carew  in   Munfler:    And  by  thefe  promifmg  fucceffes, 
he  gave  new  life  to  the  queen's  authority  in  that  country. 
As  the  comparifon  of  Mountjoy's  adminiftration  with 
Lbnt  of  Effex,  contributed  to  alienate  Elizabeth  from  her 
favourite,  fhe  received  additional  difguft  from  the  parti- 
ality of  the  people,  who,  prepofTeffed  with  an  extravagant 
idea  of  Effex's  merit,  complained  of  the  injuftice  done 
him  by  his  removal  from  court,  and  by  his  confinement. 
Libels  were  fccretly  difperfed  againft  Cecil  and  Raleigh, 
and  all   his   enemies  :    And   his  popularity^  which   was 
always  gre:'.t5  feemed  rather  to  be  encreafed  than  dimi- 
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niftied  by  his  misfortunes.  Elizabeth,  in  order  to  juftifjr 
to  the  public  her  conduct  with  regard  to  him,  had  often 
exprefled  her  intentions  of  having  him  tried  in  the  Star- 
chamber  for  his  offences  :  But  her  tendernefs  for  him 
prevailed  at  laft  over  her  feverity  ;  and  me  was  contented 
to  have  him  only  examined  by  the  privy-coimcil.  The 
attorney-general,  Coke,  opened  the  caufe  againft  him, 
and  treated  him  with  the  cruelty  and  infolence,  which 
that  great  lawyer  ufually  exercifed  againft  the  unfortu- 
nate. He  difplayed  in  the  ftrongeft  colours,  all  the 
faults  committed  by  Efiex  in  his  adminiftration  of  Ire- 
land :  His  making  Southampton  general  of  the  horfe, 
contrary  to  the  queen's  injunctions ;  his  deferting  the 
enterprize  againft  Tyrone,  and  marching  to  Leinfter  and 
Munfter ;  his  conferring  knighthood  on  too  many  per- 
fons  ;  his  fecret  conference  with  Tyrone  ;  and  his  fudden 
return  from  Ireland,  in  contempt  of  her  majefty's  com- 
mands. He  alfo  exaggerated  the  indignity  of  the  condi- 
tions, which  Tyrone  had  been  allowed  to  propofe  ;  odious 
and  abominable  conditions,  faid  he;  a  public  toleration 
of  an  idolatrous  religion,  pardon  for  himfelf  and  every 
traitor  in  Ireland,  and  full  reftitution  of  lands  and  pof- 
feffions  to  all  of  them1.  The  folici tor- general,  Fleming; 
infifted  upon  the  wretched  fituation,  in  which  the  earl 
had  left  that  kingdom  ;  and  Francis,  fon  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon,  who  had  been  lord  keeper  in  the  beginning  of 
the  prefent  reign,  clofed  the  charge  with  displaying  the 
undutiful  expreilions  contained  in  fome  letters  written  by 
the  earl. 

Essex,  when  he  came  to  plead  in  his  own  defence, 
renounced,  with  great  fubmiflion  and  humility,  all  pre- 
tenfions  to  an  apology  u  ;  and  declared  his  refolution 
never,  on  this  or  any  other  occafion,  to  have  any  conteft 
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with  his  fovereien.     He  faid,  that,  having;  fevered  him-c  H  A  p* 
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felf  from  the  world,  and  abjured  all  fentiments  r>f  amKi-  _  _  _j 
tion,  he  had  no  fcruple  to  confefs  every  failing  or  error,  l6o°- 
into  which  his  youth,  folly,  or  manifold  infirmities 
might  have  betrayed  him  ;  that  his  inward  forrow  for  his 
offences  againft  her  majefty  was  fo  profound,  that  it  ex- 
ceeded all  his  outward  crofTes  and  afflictions,  nor  did  he 
retain  any  fcruple  of  fubmitting  to  a  public  confefnon  of 
whatever  fhe  had  been  pleafed  to  impute  to  him  ;  that,  in 
his  acknowledgments,  he  retained  only  one  referve,  which 
he  never  would  relinquifh  but  with  his  life,  the  afiertion 
of  a  loyal  and  unpolluted  heart,  of  an  unfeigned  affection, 
of  an  earneft  defire  ever  to  perform  to  her  majefty  the 
heft  fervice  which  his  poor  abilities  would  permit  ;  and 
that,  if  this  fentiment  was  allowed  by  the  council,  he 
willingly  acquiefced  in  any  condemnation  or  fentence, 
which  they  could  pronounce  againft  him.  This  fubmif- 
fion  was  uttered  with  fo  much  eloquence,  and  in  fo  pa- 
thetic a  manner,  that  it  drew  tears  from  many  of  the 
audience  x.  All  the  privy-counfellors,  in  giving  their 
judgment,  made  no  fcruple  of  doing  the  earl  juftice, 
with  regard  to  the  loyalty  of  his  intentions.  Even  Cecil, 
whom  he  believed  his  capital  enemy,  treated  him  with 
regard  and  humanity.  And  the  fentence  pronounced  bv 
the  lord  keeper,  (to  which  the  council  aiTented)  was  in 
ihek  words.  "  If  this  caufe,"  faid  he,  "  had  been 
"  heard  in  the  Star-Chamber,  my  fentence  muft  have 
"  been  for  as  great  a  fine  as  ever  was  fet  upon  any  man's 
"  head  in  that  court,  together  with  perpetual  confine- 
"  ment  in  that  prifon,  which  belongeth  to  a  man  of  his 
"  quality,  the  Tower.  But  fince  we  are  now  in  another 
"  place,  and  in  a  courfe  of  favour,  my  cenfure  is,  that 
"  the  earl  of  EfTex  is  not  to  execute  the  office  of  a  coun- 
"  fellor,  nor  that  of  earl   marfhal  of  England,  nor  of 

*  Sydney's  Letters,  vol,  ii,  p.  2co,  aci. 
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Cxliv  P"  "  mar*er  °^  tne  ordnance ;  and  to  return  to  his  owri 
V,— ^s-Lj  "  houfe,  there  to  continue  a  prifoner,  till  it  fhall  pleafe 
ifico.  <c  her  majefty  to  releafe  this  and  all  the  reft  of  his  fen- 
"  tence  v."  The  earl  of  Cumberland  made  a  flight 
oppofition  to  this  fentence  ;  and  faid,  that,  if  he  thought 
it  would  ftand,  he  would  have  required  a  little  longer 
time  to  deliberate  ;  that  he  thought  it  fomewhat  fevere  ; 
and  that  any  commander  in  chief  might  eafily  incur  a 
like  penalty.  But,  however,  added  he,  in  confidence  of 
her  majefty's  mercy,  I  agree  with  the  reft.  The  earl  of 
Worcefter  delivered  his  opinion  in  a  couple  of  Latin 
verfes  ;  importing,  that,  where  the  Gods  are  offended, 
even  misfortunes  ought  to  be  imputed  as  crimes,  and 
that  accident  is  no  excufe  for  tranfgreffions  againft  the 
Divinity. 

Bacon,  fo  much  diftinguifhed  afterwards  by  his  high 
offices,  and   ftill   more  by  his   profound  genius   for  the 
fciences,  was  nearly  allied  to  the  Cecil   family,   being 
nephew  to  lord  Burleigh,  and  coufin-gcrman  to  the  fecre- 
tary:  But  notwithstanding  his  extraordinary  talents,  he 
•had  met  with  fo  little  protection  from  his  powerful  rela- 
tions, that  he  had  not  yet  obtained  any  preferment  in  the 
laWj  which  was  his  profeffion.     But  Effex,  who  could 
diftinguifh  merit,    and   who   paffionately  loved   it,    had 
entered  into  an  intimate  friendfhip  with  Bacon  ;  had  zea- 
loufly  attempted,  though  without  fuccefs,  to  procure  him 
the  office  of  queen's  folicitor;  and  in  order  to  comfort 
his  friend  under  the  difappointment,  had   conferred   on 
him  a  prefent  of  land  to  the  value  of  eighteen  hundred 
pounds  z.     The  public  could  ill  excufe  Bacon's  appear- 
ance before  the  council,  againft  fo  munificent  a  benefac- 
tor ;  though  he  adted  in  obedience  to  the  queen's  com- 
mands :   But  (he  was  fo  well  pleafed  with  his  behaviour, 
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that  fhe  impofed  on  him  a  new  tafk,  of  drawing  a  narra- 
tive of  that  day's  proceedings,  in  order  to  fatisfy  the  nation 
of  the  juftice  and  lenity  of  her  conduct.  Bacon,  who  x6oo« 
wanted  flrmnefs  of  character,  more  than  humanity,  gave 
to  the  whole  tranfaction  the  moft  favourable  turn  for 
Eflex ;  and,  in  particular,  painted  out,  in  elaborate  ex- 
preilion,  the  dutiful  fubmiffion,  which  that  nobleman 
difcovered  in  the  defence  that  he  made  for  his  conduct. 
When  he  read  the  paper  to  her,  (he  fmiled  at  that  paf- 
fage,  and  obferved  to  Bacon,  that  old  love,  fhe  faw, 
could  not  eafily  be  forgotten.  He  replied,  that  he  hoped 
fhe  meant  that  of  herf-lf a. 

All  the  world,  indeed,  expected,  that  EfTex  would 
foon  be  reinftated  in  his  former  credit b  j  prrhaps,  as  is 
ufual  in  reconcilements  founded  on  inclination,  would 
acquire  an  additional  afr^ndant  over  the  queen,  and  after 
all  his  difgraces,  would  again  appe?.r  more  a  favourite 
than  ever.  They  were  confirmed  in  this  hope,  when 
they  faw,  thac,  though  he  was  ftill  prohibited  from  ap- 
pearing at  court c,  he  was  continued  in  his  office  of  mafter 
of  horfe,  and  was  refl-ored  to  his  liberty,  and  that  all  his 
friends  had  a^cefs  to  him,  EiTex  himfelf  feemed  deter- 
mined to  perfevere  in  that  conduct,  which  had  hitherto 
teen  fo  fuccefsful,  and  which  the  queen,  by  all  this  dis- 
cipline, had  endeavoured  to  render  habitual  to  him  :  He 
wrote  to  her,  that  he  kifferl  her  majefty's  hands,  and  the 
rod  with  which  (he  had  corrected  him  ;  but  that  he  could 
never  recover  his  ufual  chearfulnefs,  till  fhe  deigned  to 
admit  him  to  that  prefencej  which  had  ever  been  the 
chief  fource  of  his  happinefs  and  enjoyment :  And  that 
he  had  now  refolved  to  make  amends  for  his  paft  errors, 
to  retire  into  a  country  folitude,  '-and  fay  with  Nebuchad- 
nezzar,  "  Let  my  dwelling  be-  with  the  beafts  of  the 

a  Gabala,  p.  83.  b  Winwood,  vol.  i,  p.  254. 
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C  H  A  P.  «  fie]j  .  iet  jyie  eat  o-rafs  as  an  ox,  and  be  wet  with  the 
\_.  -,..-*_f "  dew  of  heaven  ;  till  it  fhall  pleafe  the  queen  to  reftore 
iooo.  a  me  to  my  underflanding."  The  queen  was  much- 
pleafed  with  thefe  fentiments,  and  replied,  that  fhe  hear- 
tily wifhed  his  actions  fnight  correfpond  with  his  expref- 
fions  ;  that  he  had  tried  her  patience  a  long  time,  and  it 
was  but  fitting  fhe  fhould  now  make  fome  experiment  of 
his  fubmiflk>n  ;  that  her  father  would  never  have  pardoned 
fo  much  obftinacy  ;  but  that,  if  the  furnace  of  affliction 
produced  fuch  good  effecls,  fhe  fhould  ever  after  have  the 
better  opinion  of  her  chemiftry d. 

The  earl  of  Effex  poflefled  a  monopoly  of  fweet  wines  ; 
and  as  his  patent  was  near  expiring,  he  patiently  expected 
that  the  queen  would  renew  it,  and  he  confidered  this 
event  as  the  critical  circumftance  of  his  life,  which  would 
determine  whether  he  could  ever  hope  to  be  reinftated  in 
credit  and  authority  e.  But  Elizabeth,  though  gracious 
in  her  deportment,  was  of  a  temper  fomewhat  haughty 
and  fevere  ;  and  being  continually  furrounded  with  Ef- 
fex's  enemies,  means  were  found  to  perfuade  her,  that 
his  lofty  fpirit  was  not  yet  fufficiently  fubdued,  and  that 
he  muft  undergo  this  farther  trial,  before  he  could  again 
be  fafely  received  into  favour.  She  therefore  refufed  his 
demand ;  and  even  added,  in  a  contemptuous  ftile,  that 
an  ungovernable  beaft  muft  be  flinted  in  his  provender  f. 
His  In-  This  rigour,  pufhed  one  ftep  too  far,  proved  the  final 

uigues.  ru«n  Qf  tjjjs  y.oung  nobleman,  and  was  the  fource  of  infi- 
nite forrow  and  vexation  to  the  queen  herfelf.  Eflcx, 
who  had  with  great  difficulty  (o  long  fubdued  his  proud 
fpirit,  and  whofe  patience  was  now  exhaufted,  imagining 
that  the  queen  was  entirely  inexorable,  burft  at  once  all 
reftraints  of  fubmiiTion  and  of  prudence,  and  determined 
to  feek  relief,  by  proceeding  to  the  utmolt,  extremities 
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againft  his  enemies.     Even  during  his  greatefi:  favour  he  c  "  ^  p* 
had   ever  been  accuflomed  to  carry  matters  with  a  high  ^,— v—  j 
hand  towards  his  fovereign  ;  and  as  this  practice  gratified      l6o°' 
his  own  temper,  and  was   fometimes  fuccefsful,  he  had 
imprudently  imagined,   that  it  was  the  only  proper  me- 
thod of  managing  hers  :  But  being  now  reduced  todefpair, 
he  gave  entire  reins  to  his  violent  difpofition,   and  threw 
off  all    appearance   of   duty   and    refpect.       Intoxicated 
with  the  pub'"  our,  which   he  already  poffeffed,    he 

praclifed  anew  every  art  of  popularity ;  and  endeavoured 
to  encreafe  the  general  good-will  by  a  hofpitable  manner 
of  life,  little  fuited  to  his  fituation  and  circumftances. 
His  former  employments  had  given  him  great  connections 
with  men  of  the  military  profeJIion  ;  and  he  now  enter- 
tained, by  additional  carefles  and  civilities,  a  friendmip 
with  all  defperate  adventurers,  whole  attachment,  he 
hoped,  might,  in  his  prefent  views,  prove  ferviceable  to 
him.  He  fecretly  courted  the  confidence  of  the  catho- 
lics j  but  his  Chief  truft  lay  in  the  puritans,  whom  he 
openly  careffed,  and  whole  manners  he  feemed  to  have 
entirely  adopted.  He  engaged  the  moft  celebrated  preach- 
ers of  that  fc£l  to  refort  to  Effex-houfe  3  he  had  daily 
prayers  and  fermons  in  his  family  ;  and  he  invited  all  the 
zealots  in  London  to  attend  thofe  pious  exercifes.  Such 
was  the  difpofition  now  beginning  to  prevail  among  the 
Engliih,  that,  inftead  of  feafling  and  public  fpeclacles, 
the  methods  anciently  pra&ifed  to  gain  the  populace, 
nothing  fo  effectually  ingratiated  an  ambitious  leader  with 
the  public,  as  thefe  fanatical  entertainments.  And  as  the 
puritanical  preachers  frequently  inculcated  in  their  fer- 
tnons  the  doctrine  of  refiftance  to  the  civil  fnagiftratej 
they  prepared  the  minds  of  their  hearers  for  thofe  feditious 
projects,  which  Effex  was  fecretly  contriving  *\ 
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But  the  greateft  imprudence  of  this  nobleman  pro- 
ceeded from  the  opennefs  of  his  temper,  by  which  he  was 
ill  qualified  to  fucceed  in  fuch  difficult  and  dangerous 
enterprises.  He  indulged  himfclf  in  great  liberties  of 
fpeech,  and  was' even  heard  to  fay  of  the  queen,- that  fhe 
was  now  grown  an  old  woman,  and  was  become  as 
crooked  in  her  mind  as  in  her  body  '.  Some  court  ladies,, 
whofe  favours  EiTex  had  formerly  neglected,,  carried  her 
thefe  ftories,  and  incenfed  her  to  a  high  degree  againft 
him.  Elizabeth  was  ever  remarkably  jealous  on  thifr 
head;  and  though  fhe  was  now  approaching  to  her  feven- 
tieth  year,  fhe  allowed  her  courtiers  k  and  even  foreign 
ambafTadors  ',  to  compliment  her  upon  her  beauty  j  nor 
had  all  her  good  fenfe  been  able  to  cure  her  of  this  pre- 
poilerous  vanity  m. 

There  was  alfo  an  expedient  employed  by  EfleXy- 
which,  if  poffible,  was  more  provoking  to  the  queen  than- 
thofe  farcafms  on  her  age  and  deformity ;  and  that  was, 
his  fecret  applications  to  the  king  of  Scots,  her  heir  and 
fucceflbr.  That  prince  had  this  year  very  narrowly 
efcaped  a  dangerous,  though  ill  formed.,  confpiracy  of  the 
carl  of  Gowry ;  and  even  his  deliverance  was  attended 
with  this  difagreeable  circumflance,  that  the  obftinate 
ecclefiaftics  perfifted,  in  fpite  of  the  molt  inconteftible 
evidence,  to  maintain  to  his  face,  that  there  had  been  no1 
fuch  confpiracy.  James,  haralTed  with  his  turbulent  and 
factious  fubje&s,  caft  a  wifhful  eye  to  the  fucceffion  of 
England  ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  queen  advanced  in 
years,  his  defire  encreafed  of  mounting  that  throne,  on 
which,  befides  acquiring  a  great  addition  of  power  and- 
fplendor,  he  hoped   to  govern  a  people,  fo  much  more 

i  Camden,  p.  629.  Ofborne,  p.  307.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  Prerogative 
of  parliament,  p.  43.  k   Birch  s  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  442,  443. 

1  Sydney's  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.    "  ™  See  note  [K.KJ  at  the  end 

of  the  volume. 
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■tractable  and  fubmiffive.  He  negociated  with  all  the  CHAP. 
•courts  of  Europe,  in  order  to  enfure  himfelf  friends  and  < 
:partizans  :  He  even  neglected  not  the  court  of  Rome  and 
that  of  Spain  ;  and  though  he  engaged  himfelf  in  no  pofi- 
tive  promife,  he  flattered  the  catholics  with  hopes,  that3 
In  the  event  of  his  fucceflion,  they  might  expedf.  fome 
more  liberty  than  was  at  prefent  indulged  them.  Eliza- 
•beth  was  the  only  fovereign  in  Europe  to  whom  he  never 
-dared  to  mention  his  right  of  fucceflion ;  He  knew,  thatj 
though  her  advanced  age  might  now  invite  her  to  think 
■of  fixing  an  heir  to  the  crown,  fhe  never  could  bear  the 
profpecf.  of  her  own  death  without  horror,  and  was  deter- 
mined ftill  to  retain  him,  and  all  other  competitors,  in  aa 
entire  dependance  upon  her, 

Essex  was  defcended  by  females  from  the  royal  fa- 
mily ;  and  fome  of  his  fanguine  partizans  had  been  fo 
imprudent  as  to  mention  his  name  among  thofe  of  other 
pretenders  to  the  crown ;  but  the  earl  took  care,  by  means 
of  Henry  Lee,  whom  he  fecretly  fent  into  Scotland,  to 
allure  James,  that,  fo  far  from  entertaining  fuch  ambi- 
tious views,  he  was  determined  to  ufe  every  expedient  for 
extorting  an  immediate  declaration  in  favour  of  that  mo- 
narch^ right  of  fucceflion.  James  willingly  hearkened  to 
•this  propofal ;  but  did  not  approve  of  the  violent  methods 
which  EfTex  intended  to  employ.  Eflex  had  communi- 
•cated  his  fcheme  to  Mountjoy,  lord  deputy  of  Ireland  $ 
and  as  no  man  ever  commanded  more  the  cordial  afflciion 
and  attachment  of  his  friends,  he  had  even  engaged  a  per- 
son of  that  virtue  and  prudence  to  entertain  thoughts  of 
bringing  over  part  of  his  army  into  England,  and  of 
forcins;  the  queen  to  declare  the  king  of  .Scots  her  fuccef- 
■for  \  And  fuch  was  EfTex's  impatient  ardour.  that, 
though  James  declined  this  dangerous  expedient,  he  ftill 
endeavoured  to  perfuade  Mountjoy  not  to  dead  from  the 

*  Birch":  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  471. 

Ee  3  project  °. 
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chap,  project:  But  the  deputy,  who  thought  that  fuch  violence, 
i_  — t—  _i though  it  might  be  prudent,  and  even  juftinable,  when 
1600.  Supported  by  a  fovereign  prince,  next  heir  to  the  crown, 
would  be  rafti  and  criminal,  if  attempted  by  fubjec"ts, 
abfolutely  refufed  his  concurrence.  The  correfpondence, 
however,  between  EfTex  and  the  court  of  Scotland  was 
frill  conducted  with  great  fecrecy  and  cordiality;  and  that 
nobleman,  befides  conciliating  the  favour  of  James, 
reprefented  all  his  own  adversaries  as  enemies  to  that 
prince's  fucceiTion,  and  as  men  entirely  devoted  to  the  in- 
terests of  Spain,  and  partizans  of  the  chimerical  title  of 
the  Infanta. 

The  Infanta  and  the  archduke,  Albert,  had  made  fome 
advances  to  the  queen  for  peace  ;  and  Boulogne,  as  a 
neutral  town,  was  chofen  for  the  place  of  conference. 
Sir  Henry  Nevil,  the  Englifh  refident  in  France,  Herbert, 
Edmondes,  and  Beale,  were  fent  thither  as  ambafiadors 
from  England  ;  and  negociated  with  Zuniga,  Carillo, 
iGth  May.  Richardot,  and  Verheiken,  ministers  of  Spain  and  the 
archduke  :  But  the  conferences  were  foon  broken  off,  on 
account  of  a  difpute  of  ceremony.  Among  the  European 
flates  England  had  ever  been  allowed  the  precedency 
above  Caftile,  Arragon,  Portugal,  and  the  other  king- 
doms, of  which  the  Spanifh  monarchy  was  compofed  ; 
and  Elizabeth  infifted,  that  this  ancient  right  was  not  loft 
on  account  of  the  junction  of  thefe  ftates,  and  that  that 
monarchy,  in  its  prefent  fituation,  though  it  furpafled  the 
En^li^h  in  extent,  as  well  as  in  power,  could  not  be  com- 
pared with  it  in  point  of  antiquity,  the  only  durable  and 
regular  foundation  of  precedency  among  kingdoms  as 
well  as  noble  families.  That  fhe  might  fhew,  however, 
a  pacific  difpofition,  fhe  was  content  to  yield  to  an  equa- 
lity ;  but  the  Spanifh  minifters,  as  their  country  had  al- 
ways difputed  precedency  even  with  France,  to  which 
England  yielded,  would  proceed  no  farther  in  the  confe- 
rence, 
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rence,   till  their  fuperiority  of  rank  was  acknowledged  °.  c  J1  A  p 

'  .  .  Xliv. 

During  the  preparations  for  this  abortive  negociation,  the  u^y.  *j 

earl  of  Nottingham,  the  admiral,  lord  Buckhurfr,  trea-  I0°o* 
furer,  and  fecretary  Cecil,  had  difcovered  their  inclination 
to  peace;  but  as  the  Englifh  nation,  flufhed  with  fuccefs, 
and  fanguine  in  their  hopes  of  plunder  and  conqueil,  were 
in  general  averfe  to  that  meafurc,  it  was  eafy  for  a  perfon 
fo  popular  as  EiTex,  to  infule  into  the  multitude  an  opi- 
nion, that  thefe  minifters  had  facrificed  the  interefts  of 
their  country  to  Spain,  and  would  even  make  no  fcruple 
of  receiving  a  fovereign  from  that  hoftile  nation. 

But  EiTex,  not  content  with  thefe  arts  for  decrying  1601. 
his  adverfaries,  proceeded  to  concert  more  violent  me- 
thods of  ruining  them  ;  chiefly  inftigated  by  CufFe,  his 
fecretary,  a  man  of  a  bold  and  arrogant  fpirit,  who  had 
acquired  a  great  afcendant  over  his  patron.  A  felect 
council  of  malcontents  was  formed,  who  commonly  met 
at  Drury-houfe,  and  were  compofed  of  Sir  Charles 
Davers,  to  whom  the  houfe  belonged,  the  earl  of  South- 
ampton, Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  Sir  Chriftopher  Blount, 
Sir  John  Davies,  and  John  Littleton  ;  and  Eflex,  who 
boafted,  that  he  had  a  hundred  and  twenty  barons, 
knights,  and  gentlemen  of  note,  at  his  devotion,  and  who 
trufted  ftill  more  to  his  authority  with  the  populace,  com- 
municated to  his  ahociates  thofe  fecret  defigns  and  refo- 
lutions,  with  which  his  confidence  in  fo  powerful  a  party 
had  infpired  him.  Among  other  criminal  projects,  the 
refult  of  blind  rage  and  defpair,  he  deliberated  with  them 
concerning  the  method  of  taking  arms  ;  and  afked  their 
opinion  whether  he  had  beft  begin  with  feizing  the  pa- 
lace or  the  Tower,  or  fet  out  with  making  himfelf  mafter 
at  once  of  both  places.  The  firfr.  enterprize  being  pre- 
ferred, a  method  was  concerted  for  executing  it.     It  was 

*  Winwood's  Memorials,  vol.  i.  p,  186— — 2a6» 
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c  U,  £,p*  3Treed,  that  Sir  Chriftooher  Blount,  with  a  choice  de~ 

XLIV.  „  rr       *     • 

< ■ _  tachment,  mould  poflefs  himfelf  of  the  palace  gates;  that 

1601.      Davis  fliould  ieize  the  hall,  Davers,  the  guard-chamber, 
Hi.  i„iu  tf       j  . 

region.       and    pref  nce-chamber ;    and  that  EfTex  fhould  rufh   in 

from  the  Meufe,  attended  by  a  body  of  his  partizans  ; 
fliould  entreat  the  queen,  with  all  demonstrations  of  hu- 
mility, to  remove  his  enemies ;  fhould  oblige  her  to 
aflemble  a  parliament ;  and  fhould  with  common  con- 
fent  fettle  a  new  plan  of  government  ^. 
7th  Feb,  While  thefe   defperate   projects   were   in   agitation, 

many  reafons  of  fufpicion  were  carried  to  the  queen  ; 
and  fhe  fent  Robert  Sacville,  fon  of  the  treafurer,  to 
Effex-houfe,  on  pretence  of  a  vifit,  but,  in  reality,  with 
a  view  of  difcovering  whether  there  v/as  in  that  place 
any  unufual  concourfe  of  people,  or  any  extraordinary 
preparations,  which  might  threaten  an  infurredtion.  Soon 
after,  EfTex  received  a  fummons  to  attend  the  council, 
which  met  at  the  treafurer's  houfe ;  and  while  he  was 
muling  on  this  circumftance,  and  comparing  it  with  the 
late  unexpected  vifit  from  Sacville,  a  private  note  was 
conveyed  to  him,  by  which  he  was  warned  to  provide  for 
his  own  fafety.  He  concluded,  that  all  his  confpiracy 
was  discovered,  at  leaft  fufpecled  ;  and  that  the  eafieft 
puniihmcnt  which  he  had  reafon  to  apprehend,  was  a 
new  and  more  fevere  confinement :  He  therefore  excufed 
himfelf  to  the  council  on  pretence  of  an  indifpofition  ; 
and  he  immediately  difpatched  mefTages  to  his  more  inti- 
mate confederates,  requeuing  their  advice  and  afliftance  in 
the  prefent  critical  Situation  of  his  affairs.  They  delibe- 
rated, whether  they  fhould  abandon  all  their  projects,  and 
fly  the  kingdom;  or  inftantly  feifce  the  palace  with  the 
force  which  they  could  aiTemble ;  or  rely  upon  the  af- 
fections of  the  citizens,  who  w  re  generally  known  to 

1  Camden,  p.  630.      Birch'i  ?,'cmo:r:,     vol.  11.  p.  4.64.        State  Trial?, 
Bacoii,  vol.  iv.  p,  543,  543, 
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have  a   Great  attachment  to  the  earl.      EfTex  declared  chap. 

XL1V. 
againft  the  firft  expedient,  and   profefTed   himfelf  deter-  L  ..^.  '  j 

mined  to   undergo  any  fate  rather  than  fubmit  to  live      l6oI« 
the  life  of  a  fugitive.     To  feize  the  palace  feemed  im- 
practicable without  more  preparations  ;  efpecially  as  the 
queen  feemed  now  aware  of  their  projects,  and,  as  they 
heard,  had  ufed  the  precaution  of  doubling  her  ordinary 
guards.      There  remained,  therefore,  no  expedient  but 
that  of  betaking  themfelves  to  the  city  ;  and  while  the 
prudence  and  feafibility  of  this  refolution  was  under  de- 
bate,   a  perfon   arrived,    who,  as  if   he  had  received  a 
commiflion  for  that  purpofe,  gave  them  arTurance  of  the 
affections  of  the  Londoners,  and  affirmed,  that  they  might 
fecurely  reft  any  project  on  that  foundation.     The  popu- 
larity of  EfTex  had  chiefly  buoyed  him  up  in  all  his  vain 
undertakings  ;  and  he  fondly   imagined,   that,  with  no 
©ther  affiftance  than  the  good  will  of  the  multitude,  he 
might  overturn  Elizabeth's  government,    confirmed  by 
time,  revered  for  wifdom,  fupported  by  vigour,  and  con- 
curring with  the  general  fentiments  of  the  nation.     The 
wild  project  of  raifing  the  city  was  immediately  refolved 
on  ;  the  execution  of  it  was  delayed  till  next  day ;  and 
emiffaries  were  difpatched  to  all  EfTex's  friends,  inform- 
ing them   that  Cobham  and  Raleigh  had   laid  fchemes 
againft  his  life,    and  entreating  their  prefence  and  af- 
fiftance, 

Next  day,  there  appeared  at  EfFex-houfe  the  earls  of  gjjh  1 . 
Southampton  and  Rutland,  the  lords  Sandys  and  Mont- 
eagle,  with  about  three  hundred  gentlemen  of  good  qua- 
lity and  fortune ;  and  EfTex  informed  them  of  the  dan- 
ger, to  which,  he  pretended,  the  machinations  of  his 
enemies  expofed  him.  To  fome,  he  faid,  that  he  would 
throw  himfelf  at  the  queen's  feet,  and  crave  her  juftice 
and  protection  :  To  others,  he  boafted  of  his  intereft  in 
the  city,   and  affirmed,    that,  whatever  might  happen, 

this 
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CHAP,  this  refource  could  never  fail  him.     The  queen  was  in- 

XLIV 

^_  -  j  formed  of  thefe  defigns,  by  means  of  intelligence,  con- 
1601,  veyed,  as  is  fuppofed,  to  Raleigh  by  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges  ;  and  having  ordered  the  magiffrates  of  London 
to  keep  the  citizens  in  readinefs,  fhe  fcnt  Egerton,  lord 
keeper,  to  EfTex-houfe,  with  the  earl  of  Worcefter,  Sir 
William  Knollys,  controller,  and  Popham,  chief  juftice, 
in  order  to  learn  the  caufe  of  thefe  unufual  commotions. 
They  were  with  difficulty  admitted  through  a  wicket ; 
but  all  their  fervants  were  excluded,  except  the  purfe- 
bearer.  After  fome  altercation,  in  which  they  charged 
Eflex's  retainers,  upon  their  allegiance,  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  were  menaced  in  their  turn  by  the  angry  mul- 
titude, who  furrounded  them,  the  earl,  who  found,  that 
matters  were  part  recal,  refolved  to  leave  them  prifoners 
in  his  houfe,  and  to  proceed  to  the  execution  of  his  former 
project.  He  fallied  forth  with  about  two  hundred  attend- 
ants, armed  only  with  walking  fwords ;  and  in  his  paffage 
to  the  city  was  joined  by  the  earl  of  Bedford  and  lord 
Cromwel.  He  cried  aloud,  For  the  queen  !  for  the  queen  ! 
a  plot  is  laid  for  my  life  ;  and  then  proceeded  to  the  houfe 
of  Smith  the  fheriff,  on  whofe  aid  he  had  great  reliance. 
The  citizens  flocked  about  him  in  amazement ;  but 
though  he  told  them,  that  England  was  fold  to  the  In- 
fanta, and  exhorted  them  to  arm  inftaritly,  otherwife  they 
could  not  do  him  any  fervice,  no  one  mowed  a  difpofi- 
tion  to  join  him.  The  fheriff,  on  the  earl's  approach  to 
his  houfe,  dole  out  at  the  back  door,  and  made  the  bed 
of  his  way  to  the  mayor.  Eflex,  meanwhile,  obferving 
the  coldnefs  of  the  citizens,  and  hearing,  that  he  was 
proclaimed  a  traitor  by  the  carl  of  Cumberland  and  lord 
Burleigh,  began  to  defpair  of  fuccefs,  and  thought  of 
retreating  to  his  own  houfe.  He  found  the  ftrccts  in  his 
paffage  barricadoed  and  guarded  by  the  citizens  under  the 
command  of  Sir  John  Lcvifon.     In  his  attempt  to  force 
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his  way,  Tracy,  a  young  gentleman,  to  whom  he  borec  H  A  p« 
great  friendfhip,  was  killed,  with  two  or  three  of  the<__y_  _j 
Londoners  :  and  the  earl  himfelf,  attended  by  a  few  of  l6°1, 
h-is  partizans  (for  the  greateft  part  began  fecretly  to  with- 
draw themfelves)  retired  towards  the  river,  and  taking 
boat,  arrived  at  EiTex-houfe.  He  there  found,  that 
Gorges,  whom  he  had  fent  before  to  capitulate  with  the 
lord  keeper  and  the  other  counfellors,  had  given  all  of 
them  their  liberty,  and  had  gone  to  court  with  them. 
He  was  now  reduced  to  defpair;  and  appeared  determined, 
in  profecution  of  lord  Sandys's  advice,  to  defend  himfelf 
to  the  laft  extremity,  and  rather  to  perifh,  like  a  brave 
man,  with  his  fword  in  his  hand,  than  bafely  by  the 
hands  of  the  executioner  :  But  after  fome  parley,  and 
after  demanding  in  vain,  firft  hoftages,  then  conditions, 
from  the  befiegers,  he  furrendered  at  difcretion ;  re- 
queuing only  civil  treatment,  and  a  fair  and  impartial 
hearing  <5. 

The  queen,  who,   during;  all  this   commotion,    had  x9tIlFe5»« 

,,,.  ..  .    His  trial. 

behaved  with  as  great  tranquillity  and  fecurity,  as  if 
there  had  only  paiTed  a  fray  in  the  ftreets,  in  which  me 
was  nowife  concerned  r,  foon  gave  orders  for  the  trial  of 
the  raoft  confiderable  of  the  criminals.  The  earls  of 
Effex  and  Southampton  were  arraigned  before  a  jury  of 
twenty -five  peers,  where  Buckhurfr,  adled  as  lord  fteward. 
The  guilt  of  the  prifoners  was  too  apparent  to  admit  of 
any  doubt ;  and,  befides  the  infurre&ion  known  to  every 
body,  the  treafonable  conferences  at  Drury-houfe  were 
proved  by  undoubted  evidence.  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges 
was  produced  in  court :  The  confeflions  of  the  earl  of 
Rutland,  of  the  lords  Cromwel,  Sandys,  and  Monteagle, 
of  Davers,  Blount,  and  Davies,  were  only  read  to  the 
peers,  according  to  the  practice  of  that  age.     Effex's  beft 

1  Camden,  p,  6355,  *  Birch's  Memoirs,  \ol,  ii.  p.  469. 
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chap,  friends  were  fcandalized  at  his  afTurance  in  infiftins;  (a 

XL1V.  .     . 

u -.*_.  pofitively  on  his  innocence,  and  the  goodnefs  of  his  in- 

i6pi.  tentions ;  and  ftill  more  at  his  vindictive  difpofition,  in 
accufmg,  without  any  appearance  of  reafon,  fecretary 
Cecil  as  a  partizan  of  the  Infanta's  title.  The  fecretary, 
who  had  expected  this  charge,  ftepped  into  the  court, 
and  challenged  EfTex  to  produce  his  authority,  which,  on 
examination,  was  found  extremely  weak  and  frivolous  s. 
When  fentence  was  pronounced,  EfTex  fpoke  like  a  man 
who  had  expected  nothing  but  death  :  But  he  added,  that 
he  fhould  be  forry,  if  he  were  reprefented  to  the  queen  as 
a  perfon  that  defpifed  her  clemency ;  though  he  fhould 
not,  he  believed,  make  any  cringing  fubmiffions  to  ob- 
tain it.  Southampton's  behaviour  was  more  mild  and 
fubmiflive  :  He  entreated  the  good  offices  of  the  peers  in 
fo  modeft  and  becoming  a  manner,  as  excited  compaffion 
in  every  one. 

The  moft  remarkable  circumftance  in  EfTex's  trial  was 
Bacon's  appearance  againft  him.  He  was  none  of  the 
crown  lawyers  ;  fo  was  not  obliged  by  his  office  to  affifr. 
at  this  trial :  Yet  did  he  not  fcruple,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  queen's  favour,  to  be  active  in  bereaving  of  life  his 
friend  and  patron,  whofe  generofity  he  had  often  expe- 
rienced. He  compared  EfTex's  condudt,  in  pretending  to 
fear  the  attempts  of  his  adverfaries,  to  that  of  Pifiltratus, 
the  Athenian,  who  cut  and  wounded  his  own  body  ;  and 
making  the  people  believe,  that  his  enemies  had  com- 
mitted that  violence,  obtained  a  guard  for  his  perfon,  by 
whofe  afliftance  he  afterwards  fubdued  the  liberties  of  his 
country. 

After  EfTex  had  palled  fome  days  in  the  folirude  and, 
reflections  of  a  prifon,  his  proud  heart  was  at  lull  fub- 
du^-u,  not  by  the  fear  of  death,  but  by  the  feQtimeata  of 

4  Bacon,  vol.  iv>  p.  530, 
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religion  ;  a  principle,  which  he  had  before  attempted  toc  Hap. 
make  the  inftrument  of  his  ambition,  but  which  now  it_ar^i  _^j 
took  a  more  firm  hold  of  his  mind,  and  prevailed  over  ,6oI« 
every  other  motive  and  confederation.  His  fpiritual  di- 
rectors perfuaded  him,  that  he  never  could  obtain  the 
pardon  of  Heaven,  unlefs  he  made  a  full  confeffion  of  his 
difioyalty ;  and  he  gave  into  the  council  an  account  of 
all  his  criminal  defigns,  as  well  as  of  his  correfpondence 
with  the  king  of  Scots.  He  fpared  not  even  his  moil 
intimate  friends,  fuch  as  lord  Mountjoy,  whom  he  had 
engaged  in  thefe  confpiracies ;  and  he  fought  to  pacify 
his  prefent  remorfe,  by  making  fuch  atonements,  as,  in 
any  other  period  of  his  life,  he  would  have  deemed  more 
blameable  than  thofe  attempts  themfelves,  which  were 
the  objects  of  his  penitence  f.  Sir  Harry  Nevil,  in  par- 
ticular, a  man  of  merit,  he  accufed  of  a  correfpondence 
with  the  confpirators  ;  though  it  appears,  that  this  gen- 
tleman had  never  affented  to  the  propofals  made  him,  and 
was  no  farther  criminal  than  in  not  revealing  the  earl's 
treafon  ;  an  office  to  which  every  man  of  honour  natu- 
rally bears  the  ftrongeft  reluctance  u.  Nevil  was  thrown 
into  prifon,  and  underwent  a  fevere  perfecution  :  But  as 
the  queen  found  Mountjoy  an  able  and  fuccefsful  com- 
mander, fhe  continued  him  in  his  government,  and  facri- 
ficed  her  refentment  to  the  public  fervice. 

Elizabeth  affected  extremely  the  praife  of  clemency; 
and  in  every  great  example,  which  fhe  had  made  during 
her  reign,  fhe  had  ilways  appeared  full  of  reluctance  and 
hefiration :  But  the  prefent  fituation  of  Effex  called  forth 
all  her  tender  affections,  and  kept  her  in  the  moft  real 
agitation  and  irrefolution.  She  felt  a  perpetual  combat 
between  refentment  and  inclination,  pride  and  compaf- 
fion,  the  care  of  her  own  fafety  and  concern  for  her 
favourite ;  and  her  fituation,  during  this  interval,  was 
1  Winwood,  vol,  i,  p.  3C0.  u  Ibid,  vol.  i,  p,  302. 
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p- perhaps  more  an  object  of  pity,  than  that  to  which  EfTex 
himfelf  was  reduced.  She  figned  the  warrant  for  his 
j6oi.  execution  ;  fhe  countermanded  it ;  fhe  again  refolved  on 
his  death  ;  fhe  felt  a  new  return  of  tendernefs.  Effex's 
enemies  told  her,  that  he  himfelf  defired  to  die,  and  had 
allured  her,  that  (he  could  never  be  in  fafety  while  he 
lived  :  It  is  likely,  that  this  proof  of  penitence  and  of 
concern  for  her,  would  produce  a  contrary  effect  to  what 
they  intended,  and  would  revive  all  that  fond  affection, 
which  fhe  had  fo  long  indulged  towards  the  unhappy 
prifoner.  But  what  chiefly  hardened  her  heart  againft 
him  was  his  fuppofed  obftinacy,  in  never  making,  as  fhe 
hourly  expected,  any  application  to  her  for  mercy  and 
forgivenefs  ;  and  fhe  finally  gave  her  confent  to  his  exe- 
cution. He  difcovered  at  his  death  fymptoms  rather  of 
penitence  and  piety  than  of  fear ;  and  willingly  acknow- 
ledged the  juftice  of  the  fentence  by  which  he  fuffcred. 
a;th  Feb.  The  execution  was  private  in  the  Tower,  agreeably  to 
tion  eXCCU  his  own  requefl.  He  was  apprehenfive,  he  faid,  left  the 
favour  and  compafllon  of  the  people  would  too  much 
raife  his  heart  in  thofe  moments,  when  humiliation  under 
the  afflicting  hand  of  Heaven  was  the  only  proper  fenti- 
ment,  which  he  could  indulge  x.  And  the  queen,  no 
doubt,  thought,  that  prudence  required  the  removing  of 
fo  melancholy  a  fpectacle  from  the  public  eye.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  who  came  to  the  Tower  on  purpofe, 
and  who  beheld  Effex's  execution  from  a  window,  en- 
creafed  much  by  this  action  the  general  hatred,  under 
which  he  already  laboured  :  It  was  thought,  that  his  fole 
intention  was  to  feaft  his  eyes  with  the  death  of  an 
enemy;  and  no  apology,  which  he  could  make  for  fo 
ungenerous  a  conduct,  could  be  accepted  by  the  public. 
The  cruelty  and  animofity,    with  which  he  urged  on 

x  Dr.  Barlow's  fermon  on  EfTex's  execution.     Bacon,  vol.  iv.  p.  534. 
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EfTex's  fate,  even  when  Cecil  relented  ?,  were  ftill  re-  CJ^  fA  p. 
garded  as  the  principles  of  this  unmanly  behaviour. 

The  earl  of  EfTex  was  but  thirty-four  years  of  age, 
when  his  rafhnefs,  imprudence,  and  violence  brought  him 
to  this  untimely  end.  We  muft  here,  as  in  many  other 
inftances,  lament  the  inconftancy  of  human  nature,  that 
a  perfon  endowed  with  fo  many  noble  virtues,  generofity, 
fmcerity,  friendfhip,  valour,  eloquence,  and  induftry, 
fhould,  in  the  later  period  of  his  life,  have  given  reins  to 
his  ungovernable  paflions,  and  involved,  not  only  him- 
felf,  but  many  of  his  friends,  in  utter  ruin.  The  queen's 
tendernefs  and  paffion  for  him,  as  it  was  the  caufe  of 
thofe  premature  honours,  which  he  attained,  feems  on  the 
whole,  the  chief  circumftance,  which  brought  on  his 
ruin.  Confident  of  her  partiality  towards  him,  as  well 
as  of  his  own  merit,  he  treated  her  with  a  haughtinefs, 
which  neither  her  love  nor  her  dignity  could  bear  j  and 
as  her  amorous  inclinations,  in  fo  advanced  an  age,  would 
naturally  make  her  appear  ridiculous,  if  not  odious,  in 
his  eyes,  he  was  engaged,  by  an  imprudent  opennefs,  of 
which  he  made  profeflion,  to  difcover  too  eafily  thofe  fen- 
timents  to  her.  The  many  reconciliations  and  returns 
of  affection,  of  which  he  had  ftill  made  advantage,  in- 
duced him  to  venture  on  new  provocations,  till  he  pufhed 
her  beyond  all  bounds  of  patience ;  and  he  forgot,  that 
though  the  fentiments  of  the  woman  were  ever  ftrono;  in 
her,  thofe  of  the  fovereign  had  ftill  in  the  end  appeared 
predominant. 

Some  of  Effex's  aflbciates,  Cuffe,  Davers,  Blount, 
Meric,  and  Davis  were  tried  and  condemned,  and  all  of 
thefe,  except  Davis,  were  executed.  The  queen  par- 
doned the  reft  ;  being  perfuaded  that  they  were  drawn  in 
merely  from  their  friendihip  to  that  nobleman,  and  their 
care  of  his  fafety  ;  and  were  ignorant  of  the  more  crimi- 

y  Murd;n,  p.  Si  t, 
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chap,  nal  part  of  his  intentions.    Southampton's  life  was  fpared 

XLIV. 
L        ",  with  great  difficulty;  but  he  was  detained  in  prifon  during 

1601.     all  the  remainder  of  this  reign. 

The  king  of  Scots,  apprehenfive  left  his  correfpond- 
ence  with  EfTex  might  have  been  difcovered,  and  have 
given  offence  to  Elizabeth,  fent  the  earl  of  Marre  and 
lord  Kinlofs  as  ambafiadors  to  England,  in  order  to  con- 
gratulate the  queen  on  her  efcape  from  the  late  infurrec- 
tion  and  confpiracy.  They  were  alfo  ordered  to  make 
fecret  enquiry,  whether  any  meafures  had  been  taken  by 
her  for  excluding  him  from  the  fucceflion,  as  well  as  to 
difcover  the  inclinations  of  the  chief  nobility  and  coun- 
fellors,  in  cafe  of  the  queen's  demife  z.  They  found  the 
difpofitions  of  men  as  favourable  as  they  could  wifh  ;  and 
they  even  entered  into  a  correfpondence  with  fecretary 
Cecil,  whofe  influence,  after  the  fall  of  EfTex,  was  now 
uncontrouled  a,  and  who  was  refolved,  by  this  policy,  to 
acquire,  in  time,  the  confidence  of  the  fucceflbr.  He 
knew  how  jealous  Elizabeth  ever  was  of  her  authority  $ 
and  he  therefore  carefully  concealed  from  her  his  attach- 
ment to  James  :  But  he  afterwards  aflerted,  that  nothing 
could  be  more  advantageous  to  her,  than  this  correfpond- 
ence ;  becaufe  the  king  of  Scots,  fecure  of  mounting  the 
throne  by  his  undoubted  title,  aided  by  thofe  connections 
with  the  Englifh  miniftry,  was  the  lefs  likely  to  give  any 
disturbance  to  the  prefent  fovereign.  He  alfo  perfuaded 
that  prince  to  remain  in  quiet,  and  patiently  to  expect, 
that  time  fhould  open  to  him  the  inheritance  of  the 
crown,  without  pufhing  his  friends  on  defperate  enter- 
prizes,  which  would  totally  incapacitate  them  from  ferv- 
ing  him.  James's  equity,  as  well  as  his  natural  facility 
of  difpofition,  eafily  inclined  him  to  embrace  that  refolu- 
tion  b  ;  and  in  this  manner  the  minds  of  the  Englifh  were 

*  Birch's  Memoir?,  vol.  ii.  p,  510,  a  Ofborne,  p,  615. 
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fileritly,  but  univerfally  difpofed  to  admit,  without  oppo- 
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CHAP 
iltion,   the  fuccefiion  of  the  Scottifti  line  :   The  death  of 
EfTex,  by  putting  an  end  to  faction,  had  been  rather  fa- 
vourable than  prejudicial  to  that  great  event. 

The  king  of  France,  who  was  little  prepofTefled  in  fa- 
vour of  James,  and  who,  for  obvious  reafons,  was  averfe 
to  the  Union  of  England  and  Scotland  c,  made  his  am- 
baffador  drop  fome  hints  to  Cecil  of  Henry's  wiliingnefs 
to  concur  in  any  meafure  for  difappointing  the  hopes  of 
the  Scottifh  monarch  ;  but  as  Cecil  {hewed  an  entire  dif- 
approbation  of  fuch  fchemes,  the  court  of  France  took 
no  farther  fteps  in  that  matter;  and  thus,  the  only  foreign 
power,  which  could  give  much  difturbance  to  James's 
fuccefiion,  was  induced  to  acquiefce  in  itc!.  Henry  made  French  af* 
a  journey  this  fummer  to  Calais;  and  the  queen,  hearing 
of  his  intentions,  went  to  Dover,  in  hopes  of  having  a 
perfonal  interview  with  a  monarch,  whom,  of  all  others, 
(he  moft  loved  and  moil  refpected.  The  French  king, 
who  felt  the  fame  fentiments  towards  her,  would  gladly 
have  accepted  of  the  propofal  ;  but  as  many  difficulties 
occurred,  it  appeared  neceflary  to  lay  afide,  by  common 
confent,  the  project  of  an  interview.  Elizabeth,  how- 
ever, wrote  fuccefiively  two  letters  to  Henry,  one  by  Ed- 
mondes,  another  by  Sir  Robert  Sydney ;  in  which  fhe 
exprefTed  a  defire  of  conferring,  about  a  bufinefs  of  im- 
portance, with  fome  minifter  in  whom  that  prince  repofed 
entire  confidence.  The  marquefs  of  Rofni,  the  king's 
favourite  and  prime  minifter,  came  to  Dover  in  difguife  ; 
and  the  Memoirs  of  that  able  ftatcfman  contain  a  full 
account  of  his  converfation  v/ith  Elizabeth.  This  prin- 
cefs  had  formed  a  fcheme  for  eftabliihing,  in  conjunction 
with  Henry,  a  new  fyftem  in  Europe,  and  of  fixing  a 
durable  balance  of  power,  by  the  erection  of  new  (rates 
on  the  ruins  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria.     She  had  even  the 

c  Winwood,  vol.  i.  p.  352.  f  Spotfvvood,  p.  471. 
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CHAP,  prudence  to  forefee  the  perils,   which  might  enfue  from 

XLIV. 

v  _  _ .'_i  the  aggrandizement  of  her  ally;  and  fhe  propofed  to  unite 
l6oJ-  all  the  feventeen  provinces  of  the  Low  Countries  in  one 
republic,  in  order  to  form  a  perpetual  barrier  againft  the 
dangerous  encreafe  of  the  French,  as  well  as  of  the  Spa- 
nifh,  monarchy.  Henry  had  himfelf  long  meditated  fuch 
a  project,  againft  the  Auftrian  family ;  and  Rofni  could 
not  forbear  exprefllng  his  aftoniihment,  when  he  found 
that  Elizabeth,  and  his  mafter,  though  they  had  never 
communicated  their  fentiments  on  this  fubjedt,  had  not 
only  entered  into  the  fame  general  views,  but  had  alfo 
formed  the  fame  project  for  their  execution.  The  affairs, 
however,  of  France  were  not  yet  brought  to  a  fituation, 
which  might  enable  Henry  to  begin  that  great  enterprize  ; 
and  Rofni  fatisfied  the  queen,  that  it  would  be  necefTary 
to  poftpone  for  fome  years  their  united  attack  on  the 
houfe  of  Auftria.  He  departed,  filled  with  juft  admira- 
tion at  the  folidity  of  Elizabeth's  judgment,  and  the 
greatnefs  of  her  mind ;  and  he  owns,  that  fhe  was  en- 
tirely worthy  of  that  high  reputation,  which  fhe  enjoyed 
in  Europe. 

The  queen's  magnanimity  in  forming  fuch  entenfive 
projects  was  the  more  remarkable,  as,  befides  her  having 
fallen  fo  far  into  the  decline  of  life,  the  affairs  of  Ireland, 
though  conducted  with  ability  and  fuccefs,  were  ftill  in 
tliforder,  and  made  a  great  diverfion  to  her  forces.  The 
expence,  incurred  by  this  war,  lay  heavy  upon  her  narrow 
revenues;  and  her  minifters,  taking  advantage  of  her  dif- 
pofition  to  frugality,  propofed  to  her  an  expedient  of 
faving,  which,  though  {he  at  raft  difapproved  of  it,  fhe 
was  at  laft  induced  to  embrace.  It  was  reprefented  to 
her,  that  the  great  fums  of  money,  remitted  to  Ireland 
for  the  pay  of  the  Englifh  forces,  came,  by  the  necefTary 
courfe  of  circulation,  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  and, 
enabled  them  to  buy  abroad  all  necefTary  fupplies  of  arms 
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arid  ammunition,  which,  from  the  extreme  poverty  of  that  c  H  A  p» 
kingdom  and  its  want  of  every  ufeful  commodity,  they  »_ — -  j 
could  not  otherwife  find  means  to  purchafe.  It  was  l6<31' 
therefore  propofed  to  her,  that  fhe  fhould  pay  her  forces 
!  in  bafe  money ;  and  it  was  afferted,  that,  befides  the 
great  faving  to  the  revenue,  this  fpecies  of  coin  could 
never  be  exported  with  advantage,  and  would  not  pafs  in 
any  foreign  market.  Some  of  her  wifer  counfellors 
maintained,  that,  if  the  pay  of  the  foldiers  were  raifed  in 
proportion,  the  Irifh  rebels  would  necefTarily  reap  the  fame 
benefit  from  the  bafe  money,  which  would  always  be 
taken  at  a  rate  fuitable  to  its  value ;  if  the  pay  were  not 
raifed,  there  would  be  danger  of  a  mutiny  among  the 
troops,  who,  whatever  names  might  be  affixed  to  the 
pieces  of  metal,  would  foon  find  from  experience,  that 
they  were  defrauded  in  their  income  e.  But  Elizabeth, 
though  fhe  juftly  valued  herfelf,  on  fixing  the  ftandard 
of  the  Englifh  coin,  much  debafed  by  her  predecefTors, 
and  had  innovated  very  little  in  that  delicate  article,  was 
feduced  by  the  fpecious  arguments  employed  by  the  lord 
treafurer  on  this  occafion  ;  and  fhe  coined  a  great  quan- 
tity of  bafe  money,  which  he  made  ufe  of  in  the  pay  of 
her  forces  in  Ireland f. 

Mountjoy,  the  deputy,  was  a  man  of  ability ;  and  Moumjoy's 
forefeeing  the  danger  of  mutiny  among  the  troops,  he  led  f"^. in 
them  inftantly  into  the  field,  and  refolved,  by  means  of 
ftricf.  difcipline,  and  by  keeping  them  employed  againfl 
the  enemy,  to  obviate  thofe  inconveniencies,  which  were 
juftly  to  be  apprehended.     He  made  military  roads,  and 
built  a  fortrefs  at  Moghery ;  he  drove  the  Mac-Genifes 
out  of  Lecale ;   he  haralTed  Tyrone  in  Ulfter  with  in- 
roads and  leflfer  expeditions ;    and  by  deftroying,  every- 
where, and  during  all  feafons,  the  provifions  of  the  Irifh, 
he  reduced  them  to  perifh  with  famine  in  the  woods  and 

■  Cairdsn,  p.  £43,  f  Rymer,  torn,  xvi.  p,  414. 
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c  H  a  P-niorafTes,  to  which  they  were  obliged  to  retreat.     At  the 
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y_.— v— ,_/  fame  time,  Sir  Henry  Docwray,  who  commanded   an- 

1601.  other  body  of  troops,  took  the  caftle  of  Derry,  and  put 
garrifons  into  Newton  and  Ainogh  ;  and  having  feized 
the  monaftery  of  Donnegal  near  Balifh'annon,  he  threw 
troops  into  it,  and  defended  it  againft  the  afTaults  of 
O'Donnel  and  the  Irifh.  Nor  was  Sir  George  Carew 
idle  in  the  province  of  Munftcr.  He  feized  the  titular 
earl  of  Defmond,  and  fent  him  over,  with  Florence 
Macarty,  another  chieftain,  prifoner  to  England.  He 
arrefted  many  fufpecled  perfons,  and  took  hoftages  from 
ethers.  And  having  got  a  reinforcement  of  two  thoufand 
men  from  England,  he  threw  himfelf  into  Corke,  which 
he  fupplied  with  arms  and  provifions  ;  and  he  put  every 
thing  in  a  condition  for  refitting  the  Spanifh  invafion, 
which  was  daily  expected.  The  deputy,  informed  of  the 
danger,  to  which  the  fouthern  provinces  were  expofed, 
left  the  profecution  of  the  war  againft  Tyrone,  who  was 
reduced  to  great  extremities  j  and  he  marched  with  his 
army  into  Munfter.' 
33d  Sept.  At  laft,  the   Spaniard",   under   Don   John   d'Aquila, 

arrived  at  Kinfale;  and  Sir  Richard  Piercy,  who  com- 
manded in  the  town  with  a  fmall  garrifon  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  found  himfelf  obliged  to  abandon  it  on 
their  appearance.  Thefe  invaders  amounted  to  four 
thoufand  men,  and  the  Irifh  difcovered  a  ftrong  propen- 
fity  to  join  them,  in  order  to  free  themfelves  from  the 
Englifh  government,  with  which  they  were  extremely 
difcontentcd.  One  chief  ground  of  their  complaint,  was 
the  introduction  of  trials  by  jury  &;  an  inftitution,  ab- 
horred by  that  people,  though  nothing  contributes  more 
to  the  fupport  of  that  equity  and  liberty,  for  which  the 
Englifh  laws  arc  fo  juftly  celebrated.  The  Irifh  alfo  bore 
a  great  favour  to  the  Spaniards,  having  entertained  the 

S  Camden,  p.  6^4. 
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Opinion  that  they  themfelves  were  defcended  from  that  c  H  A  p- 

nation  ;    and  their  attachment  to  the  catholic  religion .,— __j 

proved  a  new  caufe  of  affection  to  the  invaders.  D'Aquila  l6ci* 
aflumed  the  title  of  general  in  ike  holy  war  for  the  prefer* 
vation  of  the  faith  in  Ireland  ;  and  he  endeavoured  to 
perfuade  the  people,  that  queen  Elizabeth  was,  by  feveral 
bulls  of  the  pope,  deprived  of  her  crown  ;  that  her  fub- 
je£ts  were  abfolved  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance ;  and 
that  the  Spaniards  were  come  to  deliver  the  Irifh  from 
the  dominion  of  the  devil b.  Mountjoy  found  it  necef- 
fary  to  a£t  with  vigour,  in  order  to  prevent  a  total  infur- 
rection  of  the  Irifh  ;  and  having  gathered  together  his 
forces,  he  formed  the  fiege  of  Kinfale  by  land  ;  while 
Sir  Richard  Levifon,  with  a  fmall  fquadron,  blockaded 
it  by  fea.  He  had  no  fooner  begun  his  operations  than 
he  heard  of  the  arrival  of  another  body  of  two  thoufand 
Spaniards  under  the  command  of  Alphonfo  Ocampo,  who 
had  taken  poffeffion  of  Baltimore  and  Berehaven  ;  and  he 
was  obliged  to  detach  Sir  George  Carew  to  oppofe  their 
progrefs.  Tyrone,  meanwhile,  with  Randal,  Mac-Sur- 
ley,  Tirel  baron  of  Kelley,  and  other  chieftains  of  the 
Irifh,  had  joined  Ocampo  with  all  their  forces,  and  were 
marching  to  the  relief  of  Kinfale.  The  deputy,  informed 
of  their  defign  by  intercepted  letters,  made  preparations 
to  receive  them  ;  and  being  re-inforced  by  Levifon  with 
fix  hundred  marines,  he  ported  his  troops  on  an  advanta- 
geous ground,  which  lay  on  the  pafTage  of  the  enemy, 
leaving  fome  cavalry  to  prevent  a  fally  from  d'Aquila  and 
the  Spanifh  garrifon.  When  Tyrone,  with  a  detach- 
ment of  Irifh  and  Spaniards,  approached,  he  was  fur- 
prized  to  find  the  Englifh  fo  well  polled,  and  ranged  in 
fuch  good  order ;  and  he  immediately  founded  a  retreat : 
But  the  deputy  gave  orders  to  purfue  him  ;  and  having 
thrown  thefe  advanced  troops  into  diforder,  he  followed 

Camden,  p.  645. 
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Cxliv  P' t^lem  fo  tne  main  body,  whom  he  alfo  attacked,  and  put 
C~-v— — »  to  flight,  with  the  flaughter  of  twelve  hundred  men  '. 
l6°1'  Ocampo  was  taken  prifoner ;  Tyrone  fled  into  Ulfter  ; 
Odonnel  made  his  efcape  into  Spain  ;  and  d'Aquila, 
finding  himfelf  reduced  to  the  greateft  difficulties,  was 
obliged  to  capitulate  upon  fuch  terms  as  the  deputy  pre- 
fcribed  to  him  :  He  furrendered  Kinfale  and  Baltimore, 
and  agreed  to  evacuate  the  kingdom.  This  great  blow, 
joined  to  other  fuccefTes,  gained  by  Wilmot,  governor  of 
Kerry,  and  by  Roger  and  Gavin  Harvey,  threw  the 
rebels  into  difmay,  and  gave  a  profpectof  the  final  reduc- 
tion of  Ireland. 

The  Irifh  war,  though  fuccefsful,  was  extremely 
burthenfome  on  the  queen's  revenue  ;  and  befides  the 
fupplies  granted  by  parliament,  which  were  indeed  very 
fmall,  but  which  they  ever  regarded  as  mighty  concef- 
fions,  fhe  had  been  obliged,  notwithstanding  her  great 
frugality,  to  employ  other  expedients,  fuch  as  felling  the 
royal  demefnes  and  crown  jewels  k,  and  exacting  loans 
from  the  people  ' ;  in  order  to  fupport  this  caufe,  fo  effen-.- 
tial  to  the  honour  and  intereffs  of  England.  The  necef- 
oaobera7.  £<-„  0f  fer  -f}%irs  obliged  her  again  to  fummon  a  parlia- 

A  parha-  J 

uient.  ment ;  and  it  here  appeared,  that,  though  old  age  was 
advancing  faft  upon  her,  though  fhe  had  loft  much  of 
her  popularity  by  the  unfortunate  execution  of  Effex, 
infomuch  that,  when  fhe  appeared  in  public,  fhe  was  not 
attended  with  the  ufual  acclamations  m,  yet  the  powers 
of  her  prerogative,  fupported  by  her  vigour,  frill  remained 
as  high  and  un-  ntroulable  as  ever. 

The  active  reign  of  Elizabeth  had  enabled  many  per- 
fons  to  diftinguifh  themfelves  in  civil  and  military 
emplovmcnts ;  and  the  queen,  who  was  not  able,  from 
h.r  revenue,  to  give  them  any  rewards  proportioned  to 

i  Winwcod,  vol.  i.  p.  369;  k  D'Ewes,  p,  62 9.  1  Ibid, 

m  Ibid.  p.  602,    Oilome,  p,  604. 
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their  fervices,  had  made  ufe  of  an  expedient,  which  had  c J*  A  p« 
been  employed  by  her  predeceflbrs,  but  which  had  never  lx"V\J 
been  carried  to  fuch  an  extreme  as  under  her  adminiftra-      J  ol* 
tion.     She  granted  her  fervants  and  courtiers  patents  for 
monopolies ;  and  thefe  patents  they  fold  to  others,  who 
were  thereby  enabled  to  raife  commodities  to  what  price 
they  pleafed,  and  who  put  invincible  reftraints  upon  all 
commerce,  induftry,  and  emulation   in  the  arts.      It  is 
aitonifhing  to  confider  the  number  and   importance  of 
thofe  commodities,  which  were  thus  ailigned  6ver  to  pa- 
tentees.    Currants,  fait,  iron,  powder,  cards,  calf-fkins, 
fells,  pouldavies,  ox -thin-bones,  train  oil,  lifts  of  cloth, 
pot-afhes,  annifeeds,  vinegar,  fca-coals,  fteel,  aquavits, 
brufhes,    pots,    bottles,    fakpetre,    lead,    accidences,  oil, 
calamint-fione,    oil   of  blubber,    glafTes,    paper,    ftarch, 
tin,  fulphur,  new  drapery,  dried  pilchards,  tranfportation 
of  iron  ordnance,  of  beer,  of  horn,  of  leather,  import- 
ation of  Spanifh  wools,  of  Irifh  yarn  :  Thefe  are  but  a 
part  of  the  commodities,  which  had  been  appropriated  to 
monopolifts  n.    When  this  lift  was  read  over  in  the  houfe,. 
a  member  cried  out,  Is  not  bread  in  the  number  ?    Bready 
faid  every  one  with  aftonimment :    Yes,  I  affure  you,  re- 
plied he,  if  affairs  go  on  at  this  rate,  we  Jhall  have  bread 
reduced  to  a  monopoly  before  next  parliament  °.     Thefe  mo- 
nopolifts were  fo  exorbitant  in  their  demands,    that  in 
fome  places  they  raifed  the  price  of  fait,  from  fixteen- 
pence  a  bulhel,  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  {hillings  p.     Such 
high  profits  naturally  begat  intruders  upon  their  com- 
merce ;    and  in  order  to  fecure    themfelves  againft  en- 
croachments,  the  patentees  were  armed  with  high  and 
arbitrary  powers  from  the  council,  by  which  they  were 
enabled  to  opprefs  the  people  at  pleafure,  and  to  exacl: 
money  from  fuch  as  they  thought  proper  to  accufe  of 

«  D'Ewes,  p.  6.8,  65c,  65  ?,  °  Ibid.  p.  643. 

t  Ibid,  p,  647, 
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ifaj. 


interfering  with  their  patent  i.  The  patentees  of  falt- 
petre,  having  the  power  of  entering  into  every  houfe, 
and  of  committing  what  havock  they  pleafed  in  ftables, 
cellars,  or  wherever  they  fufpedted  falt-petre  might  be 
gathered  ;  commonly  extorted  money  from  thofe  who 
defired  to  free  themfelves  from  this  damage  or  trouble  '". 
And  while  all  dcmeftic  intercourfe  was  thus  reftrained, 
left  any  fcope  fhould  remain  for  induftry,  almoft  every 
fpecies  of  foreign  commerce  was  confined  to  exclufive 
companies,  who  bought  and  fold  at  any  price,  that  they 
themfelves  thought  proper  to  offer  or  exact. 

These  grievances,  the  meft  intolerable  for  the  prefent, 
and  the  moft  pernicious  in  their  confequences,  that  ever 
were  known  in  any  age  or  under  any  government,  had 
been  mentioned  in  the  laft  parliament,  and  a  petition  had 
even  been  prefented  to  the  queen,  complaining  of  the 
patents ;  but  fhc  ftill  perfiftcd  in  defending  her  monopo- 
lies againft  her  people.  A  bill  was  now  introduced  into 
the  lower  houfe,  abolishing  all  thefc  monopolies  ;  and  as 
the  former  application  had  been  unfuccefsful,  a  law  was 
infilled  on  as  the  only  certain  expedient  for  correcting 
thefe  abufes  :  The  courtiers,  on  the  other  hand,  main- 
tained, that  this  matter  regarded  the  prerogative,  and  that 
the  commons  could  never  hope  for  fuccefs,  if  they  did 
not  make  application,  in  the  moft  humble  and  refpedtful 
manner,  to  the  queen's  goodnefs  and  beneficence.  The 
topics,  which  were  advanced  in  the  houfe,  and  which 
came  equally  from  the  courtiers  and  the  country  gentle- 
men, and  were  admitted  by  both,  will  appear  the  moft 
extraordinary  to  fuch  as  are  prepoffeffed  with  an  idea  of 
the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  people  during  that  age,  and 
of  the  liberty  pofiefTed  under  the  adminiftration  of  Eliza- 
beth. It  was  aiTerted,  that  the  queen  inherited  both  an 
enlarging  and  a  reftraining  power  5  by  her  prerogative  fhe 

4  D'Ewes,  p.  644,  646,  652,  r  Ibid,  p.  653. 
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flight  let  at  liberty  what  was  reftrained  by  ftatute  or  c  "  A  P. 
otherwife,  and  by  her  prerogative  me  might  reftrain  what  \^i~v--Lj 
was  otherwife  at  liberty  s  :  That  the  royal  prerogative  >6oi» 
was  not  to  be  canvafTed  nor  difputed  nor  examined  l  ; 
and  did  not  even  admit  of  any  limitation  ".  That  abfo- 
lute  princes,  fuch  as  the  fovereigns  of  England,  were  a 
fpecies  of  divinity  *,  That  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt 
tying  the  queen's  hands  by  laws  or  ftatutes  ;  fince,  by 
means  of  her  difpenfing  power,  me  could  loofen  herfelf 
at  pleafure  v  :  And  that  even  if  a  claufe  ihould  be  annex- 
ed to  a  ftatute,  excluding  her  difpenfing  power,  fhe  could 
firft  difpenfe  with  that  claufe,  and  then  with  the  ftatute  z- 
After  all  this  difcourfe,  more  worthy  of  a  Turkifh  divan 
than  of  an  Englifh  houfe  of  commons,  according  to  our 
prefent  idea  of  this  affembly,  the  queen,  who  perceived 
how  odious  monopolies  had  become,  and  what  heats  were 
likely  to  arife,  fent  for  the  fpeaker,  and  defired  him  to 
inform  the  houfe,  that  fhe  would  immediately  cancel  the 
moft  grievous  and  opprefiive  of  thefe  patents  a. 

The  houfe  was  ftruck  with  afrcnifhment,  and  admi- 
ration, and  gratitude  at  this  extraordinary  inftance  of  the 
queen's  goodnefs  and  condefcenfion.  A  member  faid, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that,  if  a  fentence  of  everlafting 
happinefs  had  been  pronounced  in  his  favour,  he  could 
not  have  felt  more  joy  than  that  with  which  he  was  at 
prefent  overwhelmed  b,  Another  obferved,  that  this  mef- 
fage  from  the  facred  perfon  of  the  queen,  was  a  kind  of 
gofpel  or  glad-tidings,  and  ought  to  be  received  as  fuch, 
and  be  written  in  the  tablets  of  their  hearts  c.  And  it 
was  farther  remarked,  that,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
Deity  would  not  give  his  glory  to  another,  fo  the  queen 
herfelf  was  the  only  agent  in  their  prefent  profperity  and 

*  D'Ewes,  p.  644,  675.  t  Ibid,'  p.  6^4,  649.  u  Ibid, 

p.  646,  654.  x  ibid.  p.  649.  y  Ibid.  z  Ibid, 

p.  640,  646.  a  s£e  note  [LL]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

b  D'Ewes,  p.  634,  c  jbid.  p.  656. 
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happinefs  d.     The  houfe  voted,  that  the  fpeaker,  with  a 
committee,  fhould  afk  permifiion  to  wait  on  her  majefty, 
1601.      an(j  return  her  thanks  for  her  gracious  conceffions  to  her 
people. 

When  the  fpeaker,  with  the  other  members,  was  in- 
troduced to  the  queen,  they  all  flung  themfelves  on  their 
knees ;  and  remained  in  that  pofture  a  confiderable  time, 
till  fhe  thought  proper  to  exprefs  her  defire,  that  they 
fhould  rife  e.  The  fpeaker  difplayed  the  gratitude  of  the 
commons  ;  becaufe  her  facred  ears  were  ever  open  to  hear 
them,  and  her  blelTed  hands  ever  ftretched  out  to  relieve 
them.  They  acknowledged,  he  faid,  in  all  duty  and 
thankfulnefs  acknowledged,  that,  before  they  called,  her 
preventing  grace,  and  all-deferving  goodnefs  watched  over 
them  for  their  good  ;  more  ready  to  give  than  they  could 
defire,  much  lefs  deferve.  He  remarked,  that  the  attri- 
bute which  was  raoft  proper  to  God,  to  perform  all  he 
promifeth,  appertained  alfo  to  her  j  and  that  fhe  was  all 
truth,  all  conftancy,  and  all  goodnefs.  And  he  concluded 
with  thefe  expreffions,  "  Neither  do  we  prefent  our 
"  thanks  in  words  or  any  outward  fign,  which  can  be 
"  no  fufneient  retribution  for  fo  great  goodnefs  ;  but  in 
<c  all  duty  and  thankfulnefs,  proftrate  at  your  feet,  we 
*'  prefent  our  moft  loyal  and  thankful  hearts,  even  the 
*'  laft  drop  of  blood  in  our  hearts,  and  the  laft  fpirit  of 
*e  breath  in  our  noftrils,  to  be  poured  out,  to  be  breathed 
"  up,  for  your  fafetyf."     The  queen  heard  very  pati- 

ri  D'Ewes,  p.  657. 

«  We  learn  from  Hentzner's  T:avels,  that  no-r.ne  fpoke  to  queen  Eliza- 
beth without  kneeling  ;  though  now  and  then  fhe  raifcd  fome  with  waving 
her  hand.  Nay,  wherever  (he  turned  her  eye,  every  one  fell  on  his  knees. 
Her  fuccefiyr  firft  allowed  his  courtiers  to  omit  this  ceremony  j  and  as  he  ex- 
erted not  the  power,  lb  he  rtlinquifhed  the  appearance  of  defpotifm.  Evc« 
when  queen  Elizabeth  was  cbfent,  thofe  who  covered  her  table,  though  per- 
fons  of  quality,  neither  approached  it  nor  retired  from  it  without  kneeling, 
and  that  often  three  times. 

*  D'Ewes,  p.  6^3,  (159, 
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ently  this  fpeech,  in  which  fhe  was  flattered  in  phrafes  C  H  a  p. 
appropriated  to  the  Supreme  Being  ;  and  fhe  returned  an  L  _^__.  '_j 
anfwer,  full  of  fuch  expreffions  of  tendernefs  towards  her      *Gcj. 
people,  as  ought  to  have  appeared  fulfome  after  the  late 
inftances  of  rigour,  which  fhe  had  employed,  and  from 
which  nothing  but  neceflity  had  made  her  depart.     Thus 
was  this  critical   affair  happily  terminated  ;  and  Eliza- 
beth, by  prudently  receding,    in  time,  from  part  of  her 
prerogative,    maintained   her  dignity,  and  preferved  the 
affections  of  her  people. 

The  commons  granted  her  a  fupply  quite  unprece- 
dented, of  four  fubfidies  and  eight  fifteenths ;  and  they 
were  fo  dutiful  as  to  vote  this  fupply  before  they  received 
any  fatisfaction  in  the  bufinefs  of  monopolies,  which  they 
juftly  confidered  as  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  the 
intereft  and  happinefs  of  the  nation.  Had  they  attempted 
to  extort  that  conceflion  of  keeping  the  fupply  in  fuf- 
pence  ;  fo  haughty  was  the  queen's  difpofition,  that  this 
appearance  of  conftraint  and  jealoufy  had  been  fufficient 
to  have  produced  a  denial  of  all  their  requefts,  and  to 
have  forced  her  into  fome  acls  of  authority  ftill  more  vio- 
lent and  arbitrary. 

The  remaining  events  of  this  reign  are  neither  numer-  160*? 
©us  nor  important.  The  queen,  finding  that  the  Spa- 
niards had  involved  her  in  fo  much  trouble,  by  fomenting 
and  affifting  the  Irifh  rebellion,  refolved  to  give  them 
employment  at  home  ;  and  fhe  fitted  out  a  fquadron  of 
nine  fhips,  under  Sir  Richard  Levifon,  admiral,  and  Sir 
William  Monfon,  vice-admiral,  whom  fhe  fent  on  an 
expedition  to  the  coaft  of  Spain.  The  admiral,  with 
part  of  the  fquadron,  met  the  galleons  loaded  with  trea- 
fure  j  but  was  not  ffrong  enough  to  attack  them.  The 
vice-admiral  alfo  fell  in  with  fome  rich  fhips  j  but  they 
efcaped  for  a  like  reafon  :  And  thefe  two  brave  officers, 
1  that 
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chap.  that  their  expedition  might  not  prove  entirely  fruitlefsy 
^_—  *  _i  refolved  to  attack  the  harbour  of  Cerimhra  in  Portugal ,' 
1602.  where,  they  received  intelligence,  a  very  rich  carrack 
had  taken  inciter.  The  harbour  was  guarded  by  a 
caftle  :  There  were  eleven  gallies  ftationed  in  it :  And 
the  militia  of  the  country,  to  the  number,  as  was  be- 
lieved, of  twenty  thoufand  men,  appeared  in  arms  on  the 
more  :  Yet,  notwithstanding  thefe  obftacles,  and  others 
derived  from  the  winds  and  tides,  the  Englifh  fquadron 
broke  into  the  harbour,  difmounted  the  guns  of  the  caftle, 
funk,  or  burnt,  or  put  to  flight,  the  gallies,  and  obliged 
the  carrack  to  furrender  s.  They  brought  her  home  to 
England,  and  me  was  valued  at  a  million  of  ducats  b. 
A  fenfible  lofs  to  the  Spaniards ;  and  a  fupply  ftill  more 
important  to  Elizabeth  '. 

The  affairs  of  Ireland,  after  the  defeat  of  Tyrone, 
and  the  expulfion  of  the  Spaniards,  haftened  to  a  fettle- 
ment.  Lord  Mountjoy  divided  his  army  into  fmall  par- 
ties, and  harafled  the  rebels  on  every  fide  :  He  built 
Charlemount,  and  many  other  fmall  forts,  which  were 
impregnable  to  the  Irifh,  and  guarded  all  the  important 
panes  of  the  country  :  The  activity  of  Sir  Henry  Doc- 
wray  and  Sir  Arthur  Chichefter  permitted  no  repofe  or 
fecurity  to  the  rebels  :  And  many  of  the  chieftains,  after 
fkulking,  during  fome  time,  in  woods  and  morafles,  fub- 
mitted  to  mercy,  and  received  fuch  conditions  as  the 
160?.  deputy  was  pleafed  to  impofe  upon  them.  Tyrone  him- 
fclt  made  application  by  Arthur  Mac-Baron,  his  brother, 
to  be  received  upon  terms  ;  but  Mountjoy  would  not 
admit  him,  except  he  made  an  abfolute  furrender  of  hfs 

g  Monfon,  p.  jSi.  h  Cam<ien3  (>.  647. 

>  This  year  the  Spaniards  begun  the  fiege  of  Oftend,  which  was  bravely 
defended  for  five  months  by  Sir  Francis  Vere.  The  States  then  relieved 
him,  by  fending  a  new  governor;  and  on  the  whole  the  fiege  larted  three 
veiis,  and  is  computed  to  have  cofl  the  lives  of  an  hundieJ  thoufand  men. 

2  life 
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life  and  fortune  to  the  queen's  mercy.     He  appeared  be-  c  JJ  A  p» 
fore  the  deputy  at  Millefont,    in   a  habit  and   pofture  \_  -m-  _y 
fuitable  to  his  prefent  fortune ;  and  after  acknowledging  „  ,^°e3,* 
his  offence  in  the  moll  humble  terms,  he  was  committed  fubmlfiion. 
to  cuftody  by  Mountjoy,  who  intended  to  bring  him  over 
captive  into  England,  to  be  difpofed  of  at  the  queen's 
pleafure. 

But  Elizabeth  was  now  incapable  of  receiving  any  Queen's 

ndcncis*' 

fatisfaction  from  this  fortunate  event :  She  had  fallen  into 
a  profound  melancholy  ;  which  all  the  advantages  of  her 
high  fortune,  all  the  glories  of  her  profperou3  reign, 
were  unable,  in  any  degree,  to  alleviate  or  afluage, 
Some  afcribed  this  depreffion  of  mind  to  her  repentance 
of  granting  a  pardon  to  Tyrone,  whom  me  had  always 
refolved  to  bring  to  condign  punifhment  for  his  treafons, 
but  who  had  made  fuch  intereft:  with  the  minifters,  as  to 
extort  a  remiffion  from  her.  Others,  with  more  likeli- 
hood, accounted  for  her  dejection,  by  a  difcovery,  which 
fhe  had  made,  of  the  correfpondence  maintained  in  her 
court  with  her  fucceftbr  the  king  of  Scots,  and  by  the 
neglect,  to  which,  on  account  of  her  old  age  and  infir- 
mities, fhe  imagined  herfelf  to  be  expofed.  But  there  is 
another  caufe  affigned  for  her  melancholy,  which  has 
long  been  rejected  by  hiftorians  as  romantic,  but  which 
late  difcoveries  feem  to  have  confirmed  k  :  Some  incidents 
happened,  which  revived  her  tendernefs  for  Effex,  and 
filled  her  with  the  deeped  forrow  for  the  confent,  which 
fhe  had  unwarily  given  to  his  execution. 

The  earl  of  ElTex,  after  his  return  from  the  fortunate 
expedition  againft  Cadiz,  obferving  the  encreafe  of  the 
queen's  fond  attachment  towards  him,  took  occafion  to 
regret,  that  the  neceffity  of  her  fervice  required  him  often 
to  be  abfent  from  her  perfon,  and  expofed  him  to  all  thofe 

k  See  the  proofs  of  this  remarkable  fact  collected  in  Birch's  Negotiations,- 
p.  206.     And  Memoirs,  vol.  ii,  p.  4S1,  505,  506,  &c. 

ill 
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CHAP.  [\\  offices,  which  his  enemies,    more  affiduous  in  their 
i.   --„-  _» attend  a  nrp?  could  employ  againft  him.     She  was  moved 
*6°3«     -with  this  tender  jealoufy  ;  and  making  him  the  prefent  of 
a  ring,  defired  him  to  keep  that  pledge  of  her  affection, 
and  affured  him,  that,  into  whatever  difgrace  he  fhould 
fall,  whatever  prejudices  fhe  might  be  induced  to  enter- 
tain againft  him,  yet,  if  he  fent  her  that  ring,  fhe  would 
immediately,  upon  the  fight  of  it,  recollect  her  former 
tendernefs,    would  afford   him    a   patient   hearing,   and 
would  lend  a  favourable  ear  to  his  apology.     Eflex,  not- 
withftanding  all  his  misfortunes,  referved  this  precious 
gift  to  the  laft  extremity ;  but  after  his  trial  and  con- 
demnation, he  refolved  to  try  the  experiment,  and  he 
committed   the  ring   to    the   countefs    of  Nottingham, 
whom  he  defired  to  deliver  it  to  the  queen.     The  coun- 
tefs was  prevailed  on  by  her  hufband,  the  mortal  enemy 
of  Effex,  not  to  execute  the  commiflion  j  and  Elizabeth, 
who  ftill  expected,  that  her  favourite  would  make  this 
laft  appeal  to  her  tendernefs,  and  who  afcribed  the  ne- 
glect of  it  to  his  invincible  obftinacy,  was,  after  much 
delay,  and  many  internal  combats,  pufhed  by  refentment 
and  policy  to  fign  the  warrant  for  his  execution.     The 
countefs  of  Nottingham  falling  into  ficknefs,  and  finding 
herfelf  approach  towards  her  end,  was  feized  with  re- 
morfe  for  her  conduct ;  and  having  obtained  a  vifit  front 
the  queen,  fhe  craved  her  pardon,  and  revealed  to  her  the 
fatal  fecret.     The  queen,  aftonifhed  with  this  incident, 
burft  into  a  furious  paff.on  :  She  fhook  the  dying  coun- 
tefs in  her  bed  ;  and  crying  to  her,  That  God  might  par- 
don her,  but  Jhe  never  could,    fhe  broke   from  her,    and 
thenceforth  refigncd  herfelf  over  to  the  deepeft  and  moft 
incurable  melancholy.     She  rejected  all  confolation  :  She 
even  refufed  food  and  fuftcnance  :    And  throwing  herfelf 
on  the  floor,  fhe  remained  fullen  and  immoveable,  feed- 
ing her  thoughts  on  her  afflictions,  and  declaring  life 

and 
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and  extftence  an  infufferable  burthen  to  her.     Few  words  chap. 
fhe  uttered  ;  and  they  were  all  expreflive  of  fome  inward 


grief,  which  fhe  cared  not  to  reveal :  But  fighs  and  l6o3* 
groans  were  the  chief  vent,  which  fhe  gave  to  her  de- 
fpondency,  and  which,  though  they  difcovered  her  for- 
rows,  were  never  able  to  eafe  or  afluage  them.  Ten  days 
and  nights  fhe  lay  upon  the  carpet,  leaning  on  cufhions 
which  her  maids  brought  her ;  and  her  phyficians  could 
not  perfuade  her  to  allow  herfelf  to  be  put  to  bed,  much 
lefs  to  make  trial  of  any  remedies,  which  they  prefcribed 
to  her  j.  Her  anxious  mind,  at  laft,  had  fo  long  preyed 
on  her  frail  body,  that  her  end  was  vifibly  approaching ; 
and  the  council,  being  afTembled,  fent  the  keeper,  ad- 
miral, and  fecretary,  to  know  her  will  with  regard  to  her 
fucceflbr.  She  anfwered  with  a  faint  voice,  that,  as  fhe 
had  held  a  regal  fcepter,  fhe  defired  no  other  thgm  a  royal 
fucceflbr.  Cecil  requefting  her  to  explain  herfelf  more 
particularly,  fhe  fubjoined,  that  fhe  would  have  a  king 
to  fucceed  her  ;  and  who  fhould  that  be  but  her  neareft 
kinfman,  the  king  of  Scots  ?  Being  then  advifed  by  the 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury  to  fix  her  thoughts  upon  God, 
fhe  replied,  that  fhe  did  fo,  nor  did  her  mind  in  the  leaft 
wander  from  him.  Her  voice  foon  after  left  her ;  her  Antj  <}eatj,# 
fenfes  failed  ;  fhe  fell  into  a  lethargic  flumber,  which  -4'hMaic5l» 
continued  fome  hours ;  and  fhe  expired  gently,  without 
farther  ftruggle  or  convulfion,  in  the  feventieth  year  of 
her  age,  and  forty-fifth  of  her  reign. 

So  dark  a  cloud  overcaft  the  evening  of  that  day,  which  And  chi- 
liad fhone  out  with  a  mighty  luftre  in  the  eyes  of  all  Eu-  rd"er' 
rope.  There  are  few  great  perfonages  in  hiftory,  who 
have  been  more  expofed  to  the  calumny  of  enemies,  and 
the  adulation  of  friends,  than  queen  Elizabeth ;  and  yet 
there  fcarcely  is  any,  whole  reputation  has  been  more 
certainly  determined,  by  the  unanimous  confent  of  pof- 

1  Strype,  vol,  iv,  N°  376, 

terity, 
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terity.  The  unufual  length  of  her  adminiftration,  and 
the  ftrong  features  of  her  character,  were  able  to  over- 
come all  prejudices  ;  and  obliging  her  detractors  to  abate 
much  of  their  invectives,  and  her  admirers  fomewhat  of 
their  panegyrics,  have  at  laft,  in  fpite  of  political  fac- 
tions, and  what  is  more,  of  religious  animofities,  pro- 
duced an  uniform  judgment  with  regard  to  her  conduit. 
Her  vigour,  her  conftancy,  her  magnanimity,  her  pene- 
tration, vigilance,  addrefs,  are  allowed  to  merit  the 
higheft  praifesj  and  appear  not  to  have  been  furpaffed  by 
any  perfon  that  ever  filled  a  throne  :  A  conduct  lefs 
'rigorous,  lefs  imperious,  more  fincere,  more  indulgent  to 
her  people,  would  have  been  fequifite  to  form  a  perfect 
character.  By  the  force  of  her  mind,  fhe  controuled  all 
her  more  a6tive  and  flronger  qualities,  and  prevented 
them  from  running  into  excefs  :  Her  heroifmwas  exempt 
from  temerity,  her  frugality  from  avarice,  her  friendship 
from  partiality,  her  adtive  temper  from  turbulency  and 
a  vain  ambition  :  She  guarded  not  herfelf  with  equal  care 
or  equal  fuccefs  from  lefTer  infirmities  ;  the  rivalfhip  of 
beauty,  the  defire  of  admiration,  the  jealoufy  of  love,  and 
the  fallies  of  anger. 

Her  fingular  talents  for  government  were  founded 
equally  on  her  temper  and  on  her  capacity.  Endowed 
with  a  great  command  over  herfelf,  fhe  foon  obtained  an 
tmcontrouled  afcendant  over  her  people  ;  and  while  fhe 
merited  all  their  efteem  by  her  real  virtues,  fhe  alfo  en- 
gaged their  affection  by  her  pretended  ones.  Few  fove- 
reis;ns  of  England  firccecded  to  the  throne  in  more  difficult 
circumftances ;  and  none  ever  condudtcd  the  government 
with  fuch  uniform  fuccefs  and  felicity.  Though  unac- 
quainted with  the  practice  of  toleration,  the  true  fecret 
for  managing  religious  factions,  fhe  preferved  her  people, 
by  her  fuperior  prudence,  from  thofc  confufions,  in 
which  theological  comroverfy  had  involved  all  the  neigh- 
bouring 
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bom-ins;  nations  :  And  though  her  enemies  were  the  moft  C  H  a  P. 

XLIV 
powerful  princes  of  Europe,  the  moft  active,  the  moft  ^^^j 

enterprifing,  the  leaft  fcrupulous,  fhe  was  able  by  her      j6o3« 
vigour  to  make  deep  impreflions  on  their  ftate  :    Her  own 
greatnefs,    meanwhile,    remained  untouched  and  unim- 
paired. 

The  wife  minifters  and  brave  warriors,  who  flourished 
under  her  reign,  mare  the  praife  of  her  fuccefs  ;  but  in- 
flead  of  leflening  the  applaufe  due  to  her,  they  make 
great  addition  to  it.  They  owed,  all  of  them,  their 
advancement  to  her  choice  ;  they  were  fupported  by  her 
conftancy  ;  and  with  all  their  ability,  they  were  never 
able  to  acquire  any  undue  afcendant  over  her.  In  her 
family,  in  her  court,  in  her  kingdom,  fhe  remained 
equally  miftrefs :  The  force  of  the  tender  paliions  was 
great  over  her,  but  the  force  of  her  mind  was  ftiil  fupe-  , 
riorj  and  the  combat,  which  her  victory  apparently  coft 
her,  ferves  only  to  difplay  the  firmnefs  of  her  refolution, 
and  the  loftinefs  of  her  ambitious  fentiments. 

The  fame  of  this  princefs,  though  it  has  furmountcd 
the  prejudices  both  of  faction  and  bigotry,  yet  lies  ftill 
expofed  to  another  prejudice,  which  is  more  durable  be- 
caufe  more  natural,  and  which,  according  to  the  different 
views  in  which  we  furvcy  her,  is  capable  either  of -wait- 
ing beyond  meafure,  or  qiminifhing  the  luftre  of  her  cha- 
racter. This  prejudice  is  founded  on  the  confideration  of 
her  fex.  When  we  contemplate  her  as  a  woman,  we  are 
apt  to  be  ftruck  with  the  higlieft  admiration  of  her  great 
qualities  and  exteniive  capacity  ;  but  we  are  alfo  apt  to  re- 
quire fome  more  foftnefs  of  difpofuion,  fome  greater  lenity 
of  temper,  fome  of  thofe  amiable  weaknefies  by  which  her 
fex  is  diitinguifhed.  But  the  true  method  of  eftimating 
her  merit,  is  to  lay  afide  all  thefe  confiderations,  and 
confider  her  merely  as  a  rational  being,  placed  in  autho- 

Vol.  V.  G  g  rity, 
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CHAP,  ritv,    and  entrufted  with   the   government   of  mankind. 

XL1V.  ~         . 

t "j  We  may  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  our  fancy  to  her  as 

1603.  a  wife  or  a  miirrefs;  but  her  qualities  as  a  fovereign, 
though  with  fome  confiderable  exceptions,  are  the  object 
of  undifputed  applauie  and  approbation. 
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APPENDIX       III. 

Government  of  England  —  Revenues  — -  Commerce  — 
Military  force Manufactures Learning. 

THE  party  amongft  us,  who  have  diftinguifhed  them-  Appendix 
felves  by  their  adhering  to  liberty  and  a  popular  ( 
government,  have  long  indulged  their  prejudices -againft  Government 
the  fucceeding  race  of  princes,  by  bellowing  unbounded0     "8*n  ' 
panegyrics  on  the  virtue  and  wifdom  of  Elizabeth.    They 
have  even  been  fo  extremely  ignorant  of  the  tranfactions 
of  this  reign,  as  to  extol  her  for  a  quality,  which,  of  all 
others j  £he  was  the  leafl  pofleft  of  j  a  tender  regard  for 
„the  conftitution,  and  a  concern  for  the  liberties  and  pri- 
vileges of  her  people.     But  as  it  is  fcarcely  poflible  for 
the  prepofTeffions  of  party  to  throw  a  veil  much  longer 
over  facts  fo  palpable  and  undeniable,  there  is  danger  left 
the  public  fhould  run  into  the  oppofite  extreme,    and 
fhould  entertain  an  averfion  to  the  memory  of  a  princefs, 
Who  exercifed  the  royal  authority  in  a  manner  fo  con- 
trary to  all  the  ideas,  which  we  at  prefent  entertain  of 
a  legal  conftitution.      But  Elizabeth  only  fupported  the 
prerogatives,  tranfmitted  to  her  by  her  immediate  prede- 
ceflbrs  :  She  believed  that  her  fubjecls  were  entitled  to  no 
more  liberty  than  their  anceftors  had  enjoyed  :  She  found 
that  they  entirely  acquiefced  in  her  arbitrary  adminiftra- 
tion  :  And  it  was  not  natural  for  her  to  find  fault  with 
a  form  of  government,  by  which  flie  herfelf  was  invefted 
with  fuch  unlimited  authority.     In  the  particular  exer- 
tions of  power,  the  queftion  ought  never  to  be  forgot> 
G  g  2  What 
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Appendix  W,oat  is  beft ?  But  in  the  general  diftribution  of  power 
y_  _  *  _j  among  the  feveral  members  of  a  constitution,  there  can 
feldom  be  admitted  any  other  queftion,  than  What  is 
ejiablijhed?  Few  examples  occur  of  princes,  who  have 
willingly  refigned  their  power :  None  of  thofe  who  have, 
without  ftruggle  and  reluctance,  allowed  it  to  be  ex- 
torted from  them.  If  any  other  rule  than  eftablifhed 
practice  be  followed,  factions  and  diffentions  muft  mul- 
tiply without  end  :  And  though  many  constitutions,  and 
none  more  than  the  Britifh,  have  been  improved  even  by 
violent  innovations,  the  pra'tfe,  beftowed  on  thofe  pa- 
triots, to  whom  the  nation  has  been  indebted  for  its  pri- 
vileges, ought  to  be  given  with  fome  referve,  and  furely 
without  the  leaft  rancour  againft  thofe  who  adhered  to 
the  ancient  conftitution  '. 

In  order  to  underftand  the  ancient  conftitution  of 
England,  there  is  not  a  period  which  defcrves  more  to 
be  ftudied  than  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  preroga- 
tives of  this  princefs  were  fcarcely  ever  difputed,  and  (he 
therefore  employed  them  without  fcruple  :  Her  imperious 
temper,  a  circumflance  ill  which  fhe  went  far  beyond  her 
fuccefTors,  rendered  her  exertions  of  power  violent  and 
frequent,  and  difcovered  the  full  extent  of  her  autho- 
rity :  The  great  popularity,  which  fhe  .enjoyed,  proves, 
that  (he  did  not  infringe  any  eftablifhed  liberties  of  the 
people  :  There  remains  evidence  fufficient  to  afcertain  the 
molt  noted  ads  of  her  adminiftration  :  And  though  that 

1  By  the  ancient  cotiflitutlon,  is  here  meant  that  which  prevailed  before  the 
lettlemeiit  of  oui  prefti.t  plan  of  liberty.  There  was  a  more  ancient  confti- 
tution, where,  though  the  people  had  perhaps  lefs  liberty  than  under  the 
Tudors,  yet  the  king  had  alio  lefs  authority:  The  power  of  the  barons  was 
a  great  check  upon  him,  and  exercifed  great  tyranny  over  than.  Dut  there 
was  ftill  a  more  ancient  conftitution,  viz.  that  before  the  figaing  of  the 
charters,  where  neither  the  people  nor  the  batons  had  any  regular  privileges  ; 
and  the  power  of  the  government,  daring  the  reign  of  an  able  prince,  was 
slmoft  wholly  in  the  king.  The  Snglifli  conftkotion,  like  all  othc-.  . 
i  a  ftate  of  continual  fluctuation. 
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evidence  muft  be  drawn  from  a  fource  wide  of  the  ordi-  Appendix 
narv  hiftorians,  it  becomes  only  the  more  authentic  on  t.^— y— » 
that  account,  and  ferves  as  a  ftronger  proof,  that  the 
particular  exertions  of  her  power  were  conceived  to  be 
nothing  but  the  ordinary  courfe  of  adminiftration,  fince 
they  were  not  thought  remarkable  enough  to  be  recorded 
even  by  contemporary  writers.  If  there  was  any  differ- 
ence in  this  particular,  the  people,  in  former  reigns,  feem 
rather  to  have  b?en  more  fubmiifive  than  even  during 
the  age  6f  Elizabeth  m  :  It  may  not  here  be  improper  to 
recount  fome  of  the  ancient  prerogatives  of  the  crown, 
and  lay  open  the  fourccs  of  that  great  power,  which  the 
Engliih  moriafchs  formerly  enjoyed. 

One  of  the  moft  ancient  and  moll  eftablifhed  inflru- 
mertts  of  power  was  tae  court  of  Star-chamber,  which 
pofTefled  an  unlimited  difcretionary  authority  of  fining, 
imprifoning,  and  inflicting  corporal  punifhment,  zytd 
whofe  jurifdiction  extended  to  all  forts  of  ofFences,  con- 
tempts, and  diforders,  that  lay  not  within  reach  of  the 
common  law.  The  members  of  this  court  confifted  of 
the  privy  council  and  the  judges ;  men,  who  all  of  them 
enjoyed  their  offices  during  pleafure  :  And  when  the 
prince  himfelf  was  prefent,  he  was  the  fole  judge,  and 
all  the  others  could  only  interpofe  with  their  advice. 
There  needed  but  this  one  court  in  any  government,  to 
put  an  end  to  all  regular,  legal,  and  exact  plans  of  li- 
berty. For  who  durft  fet  himfelf  in  oppofition  to  the 
crown  and  miniftry,  or  afpire  to  the  character  of  being 
a  patron  of  freedom,  while  expoled  to  fo  arbitrary  a  ju- 
rifdiction  ?  I  much  queftion,  whether  any  of  the  abfolute 

m  Ina  memorial  of  the  ftate  of  the  realm,  drawn  by  fecretary  Cecil,  in 
I569,  there  is  this  pafTage  :  "  Then  followeth  the  decay  of  olieriiei.ee  in 
"  civil  policy,  which  being  compared  with  the  fearfulnefs  and  reverence  of 
"  all  inferior  eliates  to  their  fuperiors  in  times  pad,  will  aftonilh  any  wile  and 
"  connderate  perfon,  ro  behold  the  defperaticn  of  reformation."  Haynes, 
p.  586.     Again,  p.  583. 

G  g  3  monarchies 
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Appendix  monarchies  in  Europe  contain,  at  prefent,  fo  illegal  and 
.defpotic  a  tribunal. 

>-,  u  —ill   I  . 


The  court  of  High  Commiffion  was  another  jurifdic- 
tion  ftill  more  terrible  ;  both  becaufe  the  crime  of  herefy, 
of  which  it  took  cognizance,  was  more  undefinable  than 
any  civil  offence,  and  becaufe  its  methods  of  inquifition 
and  of  adminiftering  oaths,  were  more  contrary  to  all 
the  moil  fimple  ideas  of  juftice  and  equity.  The  fines 
and  imprifonments  impofed  by  this  court  were  frequent : 
The  deprivations  and  fufpenfions  of  the  clergy  for  non- 
conformity were  alfo  numerous,  and  comprehended  at  one 
time  the  third  of  all  the  ecclefiaftics  of  England  n.  The 
queen,  in  a  letter  to  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
faid  exprefsly,  that  (he  was  refolved,  <(?  That  no  man 
"  fliould  be  fuffered  to  decline  either  on  the  left  or  on 
u  the  right  hand,  from  the  drawn  line  limited  by  autho- 
"  rity,  and  by  her  laws  and  injunctions °." 

But  Martial  Law  went  beyond  even  thefe  two  courts 
in  a  prompt  and  arbitrary  and  violent  method  of  decifion. 
Whenever  there  was  any  infurrection  or  public  diforder, 
the  crown  employed  martial  law  j  and  it  was,  during  that 
time,  exercifed  not  only  over  the  foldiers,  but  over  the 
whole  people  :  Any  one  might  be  punifhed  as  a  rebel,  or 
an  aider  and  abettor  of  rebellion,  whom  the  provoft- 
martial,  or  lieutenant  of  a  county,  or  their  deputies, 
pleafed  to  fufpecL  Lord  Bacon  fays,  that  the  trial  at 
common  law  granted  to  the  earl  of  Eilcx,  and  his  fel- 
low confpirators,  was  a  favour  :  For  that  the  cafe  would 
have  born  and  required  the  fevcrity  of  martial  law  p.  We 
have  feen  infrances  of  its  being  employed  by  queen  Mary 
in  defence  of  orthodoxy.  There  remains  a  letter  of 
queen  Elizabeth's   to  the  earl  of  Suflex,  after  the  lup- 

*  Neal,  vol.  i.    p.  479.  °  Murden,  p.   183.  P  Vol.  Iv. 
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preflion  of  the  northern  rebellion,  in  which  (he  fharply  Append?* 
reproves  him,  becaufe  fhe  had  not  heard  of  his  having 
executed  any  criminals  by  martial  law  i  :  though  it  is 
probable,  that  near  eight  hundred  perfons  iuffered,  one 
way  or  other,  on  account  of  that  flight  infurrection. 
But  the  kings  of  England  did  not  always  limit  the  exer- 
cife  of  this  law  to  the  times  of  civil  war  and  diforder. 
In  1552,  when  there  was  no  rebellion,  or  infurredtion, 
king  Edward  granted  a  commiffion  of  martial  law  ;  and 
empowered  the  commifftoners  to  execute  it,  as  Jhould  he 
thought  by  their  dijcretions  moji  necejjary7.  Queen  Elizabeth 
too  was  not  fparing  in  the  ufe  of  this  law.  In  1573, 
one  Peter  Burchet  a  puritan,  being  perfuaded  that  it  was 
meritorious  to  kill  fuch  as  oppofed  the  truth  of  the  gofpel, 
ran  into  the  ftreets,  and  wounded  Hawkins,  the  famous 
fea-captain,  whom  he  took  for  Hatton,  the  queen's  fa- 
vourite. The  queen  was  fo  incenfed,  that  {he  ordered 
him  to  be  punifhed  inftantly  by  martial  law  ;  but  upon 
the  remonftrance  of  fome  prudent  counfellors,  who  told 
her,  that  this  law  was  ufually  confined  to  turbulent  times, 
{he  recalled  her  order,  and  delivered  over  Burchet  to  the 
common  law  \  But  fhe  continued  not  always  fo  referved 
in  exerting  this  authority.  There  remains  a  proclama- 
tion of  hers,  in  which  me  orders  martial  law  to  be  ufed 
againft  all  fuch  as  import  bulls,  or  even  forbidden  books 
and  pamphlets  from  abroad  c  j  and  prohibits  the  question- 
ing of  the  lieutenants  or  their  deputies  for  their  arbitrary 
punifhment  of  fuch  offenders,  any  law  or  Jiatute  to  the 
contrary  in  any  wife  nrAivithjlandhig.  We  have  another 
acf.  of  hers  ftill  more  extraordinary.  The  ftreets  of 
London  were  much  infefted  with  idle  vagabonds  and  riot- 
ous perfons  :  The  lord  mayor  had  endeavoured  to  reprefs 

1  MS.  of  Lord  Royfton's  from  the  Paper  Office.  *  Strype's  Ecclef. 

Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  3735  4;g,  9.  s  Camden,  p.  44G.       Strype, 

vol,  ii.  p.  5S&  1  Strype,  vol.  iii.  p.  570, 
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Appendix  this  diforder  :  The  Star-chamber  had  exerted  its  autho- 
^— t— ,__i  rity,  and  inflicted  punifhment  on  thefe  rioters  :  But  the 
queen  finding  thofe  remedies  ineffectual,  revived  martial 
law,  a^d  gave  Sir  Thomas  Wiiford  a  commiflion  of  pro- 
voft-martial :  "  Granting  him  authority,  and  command- 
<i  ing  him,  upon  Signification  given  by  the  juftices  of 
tc  peace  in  London  or  the  neighbouring  counties,  of  fuch 
"  offenders,  worthy  to  be  fpeedily  executed  by  martial 
<J  law,  to  attach  and  take  the  fame  perfono,  and  in  the 
<5  prefence  of  the  faid  juftices,  according  to  juftice  of 
*i  martial  law,  to  execute  them  upon  the  gallows  or 
<c  gibbet  openly,  or  near  to  fuch  place  where  the  faid 
"  rebellious  and  incorrigible  offenders  (hall  be  found  to 
"  have  committed  the  faid  great  offences  u."  I  fuppofe 
it  would  be  difficult  to  produce  an  inftance  of  fuch  an 
a£r.  of  authority  in  any  place  nearer  than  Mufcovy.  The 
patent  of  High  Conftable,  granted  to  earl  Rivers  by  Ed- 
ward IV.  proves  the  nature  of  the  office.  The  powers 
arc  unlimited,  perpetual,  and  remain  in  force,  during 
peace,  as  well  as  during  war  and  rebellion.  The  parlia- 
ment, in  Edward  Vlth's  reign,  acknowledged  the  jurif- 
di£tion  of  the  Conftable  and  Marfhal's-court  to  be  part 
of  the  law  of  the  land  w. 

The  Star-chamber,  and  High  Commiffion,  and  Court- 
martial,  though  arbitrary  jurifdictions,  had  ftill  fome 
pretence  of  a  trial,  at  leaft  of  a  fentence  ;  but  there  was 
a  grievous  punifhment  very  generally  inflicted  in  that 
age,  without  any  other  authority  than  the  warrant  of  a 
fecretary  of  ftate,  or  of  the  privy-council  x ;  and  that 
was,  imprisonment  in  any  jail,  and  during  any  time  that 
the  minifters  fhould  think  proper.     In  fufpicious  times, 

«  Rymer,  vol.  xvi.  p.  279.  w  7  Edw.  VI.  cap.  zo.     See  Sir  John 

Pass's  qucftion  c  mcerning  impofitions,  p.  9.  x    In    1588,  the  lord 

ir.avor  committed   fevers]  citizens  to  prifon,  becaufe  they  refufed  to  pay  the 
loan  demanded  ol  tnem.     Murder),  p.  63:. 

all 
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all  the  jails  were  full  of  prifoners  of  ftate  :  and  thefe  un-   Appendix 

:  .  ill. 

happy  victims  of  public  jealoufy  were  fometimes  thrown 

into  dungeons,  and  loaded  with  irons,  and  treated  in 
the  moft  cruel  manner,  without  their  being  able  to  obtain 
any  remedy  from  law. 

This  practice  was  an  indirect  way  of  employing  tor- 
ture :  But  the  rack  itfelf,  though  not  admitted  in  the 
ordinary  execution  of  juftice  ?,  was  frequently  ufed, 
upon  any  fufpicion,  by  authority  of  a  warrant  from  a 
fecretary  or  the  privy-council.  Even  the  council  in  the 
marches  of  Wales  was  empowered,  by  their  very  com- 
miffion,  to  make  ufe  of  torture,  whenever  they  thought 
proper  z.  Theie  cannot  be  a  ftronger  proof  how  lightly 
the  rack  was  employed,  than  the  following  ftory,  told  by 
lord  Bacon.  We  mail  give  it  in  his  own  words :  "  The 
"  queen  was  mightily  incenfed  againft  Haywarde,  on  ac- 
ci  count  of  a  book  he  dedicated  to  lord  EfTex,  being  a 
"  ftory  of  the  firft  year  of  Henry  IV.  thinking  it  a  fedi- 
"  tious  prelude  to  put  into  the  people's  heads  boldnefs 
"  and  faction*  :  She  faid,  fhe  had  an  opinion  that  there 
"  was  treafon  in  it,  and  afked  me,  If  I  could  not  find 
<e  any  places  in  it,  that  might  be  drawn  within  the  cafe 
"  of  treafon  ?  Whereto  I  anfwered,  For  treafon,  fure  I 
<c  found  none  ;  but  for  felony,  very  many  :  And  when 
"  her  majefty  haftily  afked  me,  Wherein  ?  I  told  he^ 
*{  the  author  had  committed  very  apparent  theft :  For 
**  he  had  taken  moft  of  the  fentences  of  Cornelius  Ta- 
"  citus,  and  tranfiated  them  into  Englifh,  and  put  them 
f  into '  his  text.  And  another  time,  when  the  queen 
"  could  not  be  perfuaded,  that  it  was  his  writing  whofe 

y  Harrifon,  book  ii,  chap.  n.  z  Haynes,  p,  196.     See  farther 

la  Boderie,  vol.  i.  p.  zii.  a  To  our  apprehenfion,  Haywarde's  book 

feems  rather  to  have  a  contrary  tendency.  For  he  has  there  preserved  the 
famous  fpeech  of  the  bi/hop  of  Carlifk,  which  contains,  in  the  moft  exprefs 
terms,  the  do£trine  of  pafiive  obedience.  But  cjueen  Elizabeth  was  very  dif- 
£cult  topieafc  on  this  head, 

"  name 
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Appendix  «  name  was  to  it,  but  that  it  had  fome  more  mifchievous 
in. 

*f  author,    and   faid    with    great   indignation,    that   me 

*6  would  have  him  racked  to  produce  his  author ;  I  re- 
**  plied,  Nay,  madam,  he  is  a  doctor,  never  rack  his 
<c  perfon,  but  rack  his  ftyle  :  Let  him  have  pen,  ink, 
"  and  paper,  and  help  of  books,  and  be  enjoined  to  con- 
il  tinue  the  ftory  where  it  breaketh  off,  and  I  will  under- 
"  take,  by  collating  the  ftyles,  to  judge  whether  he  were 
"  the  author  or  no  V  Thus,  had  it  not  been  for  Ba- 
con's humanity,  or  rather  his  wit,  this  author,  a  man 
of  letters,  had  been  put  to  the  rack,  for  a  moft  innocent 
performance.  His  real  offence  was,  his  dedicating  a  book 
to  that  munificent  patron  of  the  learned,  the  earl  of 
Eflex,  at  a  time  when  this  nobleman  lay  under  difgrace 
with  her  majefty, 

The  queen's  menace,  of  trying  and  punifhing  Hay- 
warde  for  treafon,  could  eafily  have  been  executed,  let  his 
book  have  been  ever  fo  innocent.  While  fo  many  ter- 
rors hung  over  the  people,  no  jury  durft  have  acquitted 
a  man  whom  the  court  was  refolved  to  have  condemned. 
The  practice  alfo,  of  not  confronting  witneffes  with  the 
prifoner,  gave  the  crown  lawyers  all  imaginable  advan- 
tage againft  him.  And,  indeed,  there  fcarccly  occurs  an 
inftance,  during  all  thefe  reigns,  that  the  fovereign,  or 
the  minifters,  were  ever  difappointed  in  the  iflue  of  a 
profecution.  Timid  juries,  and  judges  who  held  their 
offices  during  pleafure,  never  failed  to  fecond  all  the 
views  of  the  crown.  And  as  the  practice  was  anciently 
common  of  fining,  imprifoning,  or  otherwife  punifliing 
the  jurors,  merely  at  the  difcretion  of  the  court,  for 
finding  their  verdict  contrary  to  the  direction  of  thefe 
dependant  judges ;  it  is  obvious,  that  juries  were  then 
no  manner  of  fecurity  to  the  liberty  of  the  fubject. 

»  Qabfit,  p.  Si, 
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The  power  of  preffing,  both  for  fea  and  land  fervice,  Appendix 
and  obliging  any  perfon  to  accept  of  any  office,  how- 
ever mean  or  unfit  for  him,  was  another  prerogative 
totally  incompatible  with  freedom.  Ofborne  gives  the 
following  account  of  Elizabeth's  method  of  employing 
this  prerogative.  "  In  cafe  fhe  found  any  likely  to  in- 
tc  terrupt  her  occafions,"  fays  he,  "  fhe  did  feafonably 
"  prevent  him  by  a  chargeable  employment  abroad,  or 
"  putting  him  upon  fome  fervice  at  home,  which  fhe 
((  knew  leaft  grateful  to  the  people  :  Contrary  to  a  falfe 
"  maxim,  fince  pra&ifed  with  far  worfe  fuccefs,  by  fuch 
"  princes  as  thought  it  better  hufbandry  to  buy  ofF  ene- 
"  mies  than  reward  friends  c."  The  practice,  with 
which  Ofborne  reproaches  the  two  immediate  fucceffbrs 
of  Elizabeth,  proceeded,  partly  from  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  their  fituation,  partly  from  the  greater  lenity  of 
their  difpofition.  The  power  of  preffing,  as  may  natu- 
rally be  imagined,  was  often  abufed,  in  other  refpedh, 
by  men  of  inferior  rank  ;  and  officers  often  exacted  mo- 
ney for  freeing  perfons  from  the  fervice  d. 

The  government  of  England  during  that  age,  how- 
ever different  in  other  particulars,  bore,  in  this  refpe£rs 
fome  refemblance  to  that  of  Turkey  at  prefent :  The 
fovereign  poffefTed  every  power,  except  that  of  impoflng 
taxes  :  And  in  both  countries  this  limitation,  unfupported 
by  other  privileges,  appears  rather  prejudicial  to  the  people. 
In  Turkey,  it  obliges  the  Sultan  to  permit  the  extortion 
cf  the  bafhas  and  governors  of  provinces,  from  whom, 
he  afterwards  fqueezes  prefents  or  takes  forfeitures  :  In 
England,  it  engaged  the  queen  to  erect  monopolies,  and 
grant  patents  for  exclufive  trade  :  An  invention  fo  per^ 
nicious,  that,  had  fhe  gone  on,  during  a  track  of  years, 
Sit  her  own  rate,  England,  the  feat  of  riches,  and  arts, 

v  Pasej^x,  d  Murden,  p.  i3i, 

and 
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Appendix  and  commerce,  would  have  contained  at  prefent  as  little 

III.       . 
I L —  ,__f  induflxy  as  Morocco,  or  the  coaft  of  Barbary. 

We  may  further  obferve,  that  this  valuable  privilege, 
valuable  only  becaufe  it  proved  afterwards  the  means  by 
which  the  parliament  extorted  all  their  other  privileges, 
was  very  much  encroached  on,  in  an  indirect  manner, 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  as  v/ell  as  of  her  predecef- 
fors.  She  often  exacted  loans  from  her  people  ;  an  arbi- 
trary and  unequal  kind  of  impoiition,  and  which  indivi- 
duals felt  feverely  :  For  though  the  money  had  been 
regularly  reftored,  which  was  feldom  the  cafe  %  it  lay 
in  the  prince's  hands  without  intereft,  which  was  a 
fenfible  lofs  to  the  perfons  from  whom  the  money  was 
borrowed  f. 

There  remains  a  propofal  made  by  lord  Burleigh,  for 
levying  a  general  loan  from  the  people,  equivalent  to  a 
fubfidy  g  ;  a  fcheme  which  would  have  laid  the  burthen 
more  equally,  but  which  was,  in  different  words,  a  taxa- 
tion, impofed  without  confent  of  parliament.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  the  fcheme,  thus  propofed,  without  any 
vifible  neceffity,  by  that  wife  minifter,  is  the  very  fame 
which  Henry  VIII.  executed,  and  which  Charles  I.  en- 
raged by  ill  ufage  from  his  parliament,  and  reduced  to 
the  greateft  difficulties,  put  afterwards  in  practice,  to  the 
great  difcontent  of  the  nation. 

The  demand  of  benevolence  was  another  invention 
of  that  age  for  taxing  the  people.  This  practice  was  fo 
little  conceived  to  be  irregular,  that  the  commons,  in 
1585,  offered  the  queen  a  benevolence;  which  fhe  very 

e  Bacon,  vol.  iv.  p.  362.  f  In  the  fecond  of  Richard  II.  it  was 

enabled  that  in  loans,  which  the  king  fhall  reqoire  of  his  fubjecls,  upon  let- 
ters of  Privy  Seal,  fuch  as  have  rcajcnable  excufe  of  not  lending,  may  there 
be  received  without  further  fummons,  travel  or  grief.  Sec  Cotton's  Abridg, 
p.  170.  By  this  law,  the  king's  prerogative  of  exacting  loans  was  ratified  j 
and  what  ought  to  be  deemed  a  rcafonab!e  excufe  was  it :11  left  in  his  owa 
breaft,  to  determine.  £  Haynes,  p.  518,  519, 

gencroufly 
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generoufly  refufed,  as  having  no  occafion,  at  that  time,  Appendix 
for  money  \  Queen  Mary  alfo,  by  an  order  of  council, 
encreafed  the  cuftoms  in  fome  branches  ;  and  her  filter 
imitated  the  example  '.  There  was  a  fpecies  of  fhip 
money  impofed  at  the  time  of  the  Spanifh  invafion  :  The 
feveral  ports  were  required  to  equip  a  certain  number  of 
vefTels  at  their  own  charge  ;  and  fuch  was  the  alacrity  of 
the  people  for  the  public  defence,  that  fome  of  the  ports, 
particularly  London,  fent  double  the  number  demanded 
of  them  k.  When  any  levies  were  made  for  Ireland, 
France,  or  the  Low  Countries,  the  queen  obliged  the 
counties  to  levy  the  foldiers,  to  arm  and  cloath  them, 
and  carry  them  to  the  fea-ports  at  their  own  charge. 
New  Year's  gifts  were,  at  that  time,  expected  from  the 
nobility,  and  from  the  more  confiderable  gentry  '. 

Purveyance  and  pre-emption  were  alfo  methods  of 
taxation,  unequal,  arbitrary,  and  oppreffive.  The  whole 
kingdom  felt  fenfibly  the  burthen  of  thofe  impofitions  ; 
and  it  was  regarded  as  a  great  privilege  conferred  on  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge,  to  prohibit  the  purveyors  from 
taking  any  commodities  within  five  miles  of  thefe  uni- 
verfities.  The  queen  victualled  her  navy  by  means  of  this 
prerogative,  during  the  firft  years  of  her  reign  m. 

Wardship  was  the  moft  regular  and  legal  of  all  thefe 
impofitions  by  prerogative :  Yet  was  it  a  great  badge  of 
flavery,  and  oppreffive  to  all  the  confiderable  families. 
When  an  eftate  devolved  to  a  female,  the  fovereign  ob- 
liged her  to  marry  any  one  he  pleafed :  Whether  the  heir 
were  male  or  female,  the  crown  enjoyed  the  whole  profit 
of  the  eftate  during  the  minority.  The  giving  of  a  rich 
wardfhip  was  a  ufual  method  of  rewarding  a  courtier  or 
favourite. 

h  D'Etfes,  p.  494.  i  Bacon,  vol.  iv.  p.  362.  k  Monfon, 

P-  l67-  J  Strype's  Memoirs,  yol,  i,  p.  137,  «n  Camden, 

P.  388. 

The 
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Appendix  The  inventions  were  endlefs,  which  arbitrary  power 
might  employ  for  the  extorting  of  money,  while  the 
people  imagined,  that  their  property  was  fecured  by  the 
crown's  being  debarred  from  impofing  taxes.  Strype  has 
preferved  a  fpeech  of  lord  Burleigh  to  the  queen  and 
council,  in  which  are  contained  fome  particulars  not  a 
little  extraordinary".  Burleigh  propofes,  that  me  mould 
erect  a  court  for  the  correction  of  all  abufes,  and  fhould 
confer  on  the  commiffioners  a  general  inquisitorial  power 
over  the  whole  kingdom.  He  fets  before  her  eyes  the 
example  of  her  wife  grandfather,  Henry  VII.  who,  by  fuch 
methods,  augmented  extremely  his  revenue ;  and  he 
recommends,  that  this  new  court  fhould  proceed,  "  as 
"  well  by  the  direction  and  ordinary  courfe  of  the  laws, 
"  as  by  virtue  of  her  majefty's  fupreme  regiment  and 
*'  abfolute  power  ^  from  whence  law  proceeded."  In  a  word, 
he  expects  from  this  inftitution,  greater  acceffion  to  the 
royal  treafure,  than  Henry  VIII.  derived  from  the  abo- 
lition of  the  abbeys,  and  all  the  forfeitures  of  ecclefi- 
aftical  revenues.  This  project  of  lord  Burleigh  needs 
not,  I  think,  any  comment.  A  form  of  government 
muft  be  very  arbitrary  indeed,  where  a  wife  and  good 
minifter  could  make  fuch  a  propofal  to  the  fovereign. 

Embargoes  on  merchandize  was  another  engine  of 
royal  power,  by  which  the  Englifh  princes  were  able  to 
extort  money  from  the  people.  We  have  feen  inftances 
in  the  reign  of  Mary.  Elizabeth,  before  her  coronation, 
iflued  an  order  to  the  cuftom-houfe,  prohibiting  the  fale 
of  all  crimfon  filks,  which  mould  be  imported,  till  the 
court  were  firft  provided  °.«  She  expected,  no  doubt,  a 
a  good  penny-worth  from  the  merchants,  while  they  lay 
under  this  reftraint, 

»  AnnaU;  vol,  iv,  p.  234..  &  kt[%  •  Strype,  vol.  i.  p.  ij, 
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The  parliament  pretended  to  the  right  of  enacting  Apgadix 
laws,  as  well  as  of  granting  fubfidies ;  but  this  privilege  i 
was,  during  that  age,  ftill  more  infigniflcant  than  the 
other.  Queen  Elizabeth  exprefsly-  prohibited  them  from 
meddling  either  with  ftate  matters  or  ecclefiaftical  caufes; 
and  fhe  openly  fent  the  members  to  prifon,  who  dared  to 
trangrefs  her  imperial  edict  in  thefe  particulars.  There 
paffed  few  feflions  of  parliament,  during  her  reign,  where 
there  occur  not  inftances  of  this  arbitrary  conduct. 

But  the  legislative  power  of  the  parliament  was  a  mere 
fallacy;  while  the  fovereignwas  univerfally  acknowledged 
to  poflefs  a  difpenfing  power,  by  which  all  the  laws  could 
be  invalidated,  and  rendered  of  no  effect.  The  exercife 
of  this  power  was  alfo  an  indirect  method  practifed  for 
erecting  monopolies.  Where  the  ftatutes  laid  any  branch 
of  manufacture  under  reftrictions,  the  fovereign,  by  ex- 
empting one  perfon  from  the  laws,  gave  him  in  effect  the 
monopoly  of  that  commodity  p.  There  was  no  grievance> 
at  that  time,  more  univerfally  complained  of,  than  the 
frequent  difpenfing  with  the  penal  laws  i. 

But  in  reality,  the  crown  poffeffed  the  full  legiflative 
power,  by  means  of  proclamations,  which  might  affect 
any  matter,  even  of  the  greateft  importance,  and  which 
the  Star-chamber  took  care  to  fee  more  rigoroufly  exe- 
cuted than  the  laws  themfelves.  The  motives  for  thefe 
proclamations  were  fometimes  frivolous  and  even  ridicu- 
lous. Queen  Elizabeth  had  taken  offence  at  the  fmell  of 
woad ;  and  fhe  iflued  an  edict  prohibiting  any  one  from 
cultivating  that  ufeful  plant r.  She  was  alfo  pleafed  to 
take  offence  at  the  long  fwords  and  high  ruffs  then  in 
fafhion  :  She  fent  about  her  officers,  to  break  every  man's 
fword,  and  clip  every  man's  ruff,  which  was  beyond  a 

t  Rymer,  torn.  xv.  p.  756.    D'Ewes,  p.  645.  q  Murden, 

p;   325.  «■  Townfend's  Journals,  p.  250,    Stow's  Annals. 
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Appendix  certain  length r.  This  practice  refembles  fomewhat  the 
method  employed  by  the  great  Czar  Peter,  to  make  his 
fubje&s  change  their  garb. 

The  queen's  prohibition  of  the propbcjyingswas  founded 
on  a  better  reafon ;  but  (hews  ftill  the  unlimited  extent 
of  her  prerogative.  Four  or  five  perfons  could  not  meet 
together,  in  order  to  read  the  fcriptures,  and  confer  about 
religion,  though  in  ever  fo  orthodox  a  manner,  without 
her  permiffion. 

There  were  many  other  branches  of  prerogative  in- 
compatible with  an  exacl  or  regular  enjoyment  of  liberty. 
None  of  the  nobility  could  marry  without  permiflion  from 
the  fovereign.  The  queen  detained  the  earl  of  South- 
ampton long  in  prifon,  becaufe  he  privately  married  the 
carl  of  Effex's  coufin  s.  No  man  could  travel  without 
the  confent  of  the  prince.  Sir  William  Evers  underwent 
a  fevere  pcrfecution,  becaufe  he  had  prefumed  to  pay  a 
private  vifit  to  the  king  of  Scots  f.  The  fovereign  even 
afTumed  a  fupreme  and  uncontrouled  authority  over  all 
foreign  trade;  and  neither  allowed  any  perfon  to  enter  or 
depart  the  kingdom,  nor  any  commodity  to  be  imported 
or  exported,  without  his  confent u. 

The  parliament,  in  the  thirteenth  of  the  queen,  prailed 
her  for  not  imitating  the  practice,  ufual  among  her  pre- 
deceffors,  of  flopping  the  courfe  of  juftice  by  particular 
warrants  w.  There  could  not  poflibly  be  a  greater  abuie, 
nor  a  ftronger  mark  of  arbitrary  power;  and  the  queen, 
in  refraining  from  it,  was  very  laudable.  But  ilie  was  by 
no  means  conftant  in  this  reierve.  There  remain  in  the 
public  records  fome  warrants  of  her's  for  exempting  per- 
fons from  all  lawfuits  and  proiccutions  x  ;  and  thrfe  war- 

t  Tcwnfend's  Journals,  p.  150.     S'.ow'j  Annals.     Strype,  vol.  ii.  p. 6:3. 

s   Birch's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.   p  412.  l    Ibid.  p.  ;ii. 

"  Sir  J. hn  Davis's  queftion  cor.c;rn'ng  impofitions,   paffirn. 

*  Diiwet,  p.  141.  x  Rymcr.  torn.  xv.   p.  '.5;,  708,777* 
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rants,  me   fays,  fhe  grants   from  her  royal  prerogative,    Appendix 
which  fhe  will  not  allow  to  be  difputed.  i.--,-  __r 

It  was  very  ufual  in  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  and 
probably  in  all  the  preceding  reigns,  for  noblemen  or 
privy-counfellors  to  commit  to  prifon  any  one,  who  had 
happened  to  difpleafe  them,  by  filing  for  his  juft  debts  ; 
and  the  unhappy  perfon,  though  he  gained  his  caufe  In 
the  courts  of  jufl'Sce,  was  commonly  obliged  to  relinquish 
his  property  in  order  to  obtain  his  liberty.  Some  like- 
wife,  who  had  been  delivered  from  prifon  by  the  judges, 
were  again  committed  to  cuftody  in  fecret  places,  with- 
out any  poflibility  of  obtaining  relief;  and  even  the  offi- 
cers and  ferjeants  of  the  courts  of  law  were  punifhed  for 
executing  the  writs  in  favour  of  thefe  perfons.  Nay,  it 
was  ufual  to  fend  for  people  by  purfuivants,  a  kind  of 
harpies,  who  then  attended  the  orders  of  the  council  and 
high  commiffion  ;  and  they  were  brought  up  to  London, 
and  conftrained  by  imprifonment,  not  only  to  withdraw 
their  lawful  fuits,  but  alfo  to  pay  the  purfuivants  great 
fums  of  money.  The  judges,  in  the  34th  of  the  queen, 
complain  to  her  majefry  of  the  frequency  of  this  prafr.ice. 
It  is  probable,  that  fo  egregious  a  tyranny  was  carried  no 
further  down  than  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  fmce  the  par- 
liament, who  prefented  the  petition  of  right,  found  no 
latter  inftances  of  it  f.  And  even  thefe  very  judges  of 
Elizabeth,  who  thus  protect  the  people  againft  the  tyranny 
of  the  great,  exprefsiy  allow,  that  a  perfon,  committed 
by  fpecial  command  of  the  queen,  is  not  baiiable. 

It  is  eafy  to  imagine,  that,  in  fuch  a  government,  no 
juftice  could,  by  courfe  of  law,  be  obtained  of  the  fove- 
reign,  unlefs  he  were  willing  to  allow  it.  In  the  naval 
expedition,  undertaken  by  Raleigh  and  Frobifher  againft 
the  Spaniards,  in  the  year   1592,  a  very  rich  carrack 

y  Rufhworth,  vol,  i,  p.  51?.     Franklyn's  Annah,  p.  250,  21, 

Vol.  V.  H  h  was 
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Appendix  was  taken,  worth  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds.  The 
queen's  fhare  in  the  adventure  was  only  a  tenth  part ;  but 
as  the  prii:e  was  lb  great,  and  exceeded  fo  much  the  ex- 
pectation of  all  the  adventurers,  fhe  was  determined  not 
to  reft  contented  with  her  fhare.  Raleigh  humbly  and 
eatneirly  begged  her  to  accept  of  an  hundred  thoufand 
pounds,  in  lieu  of  all  demands,  or  rather  extortions  ; 
and  fays,  that  the  prefent,  which  the  proprietors  were 
willing  to  make  her,  of  eighty  thoufand  pounds,  was 
the  greater!  that  ever  prince  received  from  a  fubjecl:  z. 

But  it  is  no  wonder  the  queen,  in  her  adminiftration, 
{hould  pay  fo  little  regard  to  liberty  ;  while  the  parlia- 
ment itfelf,  in  enacting  laws,  was  entirely  negligent  of 
it.  The  perfecuting  ftatutes,  which  they  pafled  againft 
papifls  and  puritans,  are  extremely  contrary  to  the  genius 
of  freedom  ;  and  by  expofing  fuch  multitudes  to  the 
tyranny  of  priefts  and  bigots,  accuftomed  the  people  to 
the  moll  difgraceful  fubjection.  Their  conferring  an 
unlimited  fupremacy  on  the  queen,  or  what  is  worfc, 
acknowledging  her  inherent  right  to  it,  was  another 
proof  of  their  voluntary  fervitude. 

The  law  of  the  23d  of  her  reign,  making  feditious 
words  againft  the  queen  capital,  is  alfo  a  very  tyrannical 
ffcatute  ;  and  an  ufe,  no  lefs  tyrannical,  was  fometimc* 
made  of  it.  The  cafe  of  Udal,  a  puritanical  clergyman, 
feems  fingular,  even  in  thofe  arbitrary  times.  This  man 
had  publifhed  a  book,  called  a  demonftration  of  difci- 
pline,  in  which  he  inveighed  againft  the  government 
of  bifhops  ;  and  though  he  had  carefully  endeavoured  to 
conceal  his  name,  he  was  thrown  into  prifon  upon 
fufpiciony  and  brought  to  a  trial  for  this  offence.  It 
was  pretended,  that  the  bifhops  were  part  of  the  quecn'> 
political  body  ;  and  to  fpeak  againft  them,  was  really  to 

*  Strypf,  vol.  Ir,  n.  12S,   129. 
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attack  her,  and  was  therefore  felony  by  the  ftatute.  This  Appendix 
was  not  the  only  iniquity  to  which  Udal  was  expofed. 
The  judges  would  not  allow  the  jury  to  determine  any 
thing  but  the  fact,  whether  Udal  had  writ  the  book,  or 
not,  without  examining  his  intention,  or  the  import  of 
the  words.  In  order  to  prove  the  fact,  the  crown  law- 
yers did  not  produce  a  fingle  witnefs  to  the  court :  They 
only  read  the  teftimony  of  two  perfons  abfent,  one  of 
whom  faid,  that  Udal  had  told  him  he  was  the  author  ; 
another,  that  a  friend  of  Udal's  had  faid  fo.  They  would 
not  allow  Udal  to  produce  any  exculpatory  evidence  5 
which,  they  faid,  was  never  to  be  permitted  againft  the 
crown  a.  And  they  tendered  him  an  oath,  by  which  he 
was  required  to  depofe,  that  he  was  not  author  of  the 
book ;  and  his  refufal  to  give  that  teftimony  was  em- 
ployed as  the  ftrongeft  proof  of  his  guilt.  It  is  almoft 
needlefs  to  add,  that,  notwithstanding  thefe  multiplied 
iniquities,  a  verdict  of  death  was  given  by  the  jury 
againft  Udal :  For  as  the  queen  was  extremely  bent  upon 
his  profecution,  it  was  impofiible  he  could  efcape  b.  He 
died  in  prifon,  before  execution  of  the  fentence. 

The  cafe  of  Penry  was,  if  poftible,  ftill  harder.  This 
man  was  a  zealous  puritan,  or  rather  a  Brownift ;  and 
he  had  written  againft  the  hierarchy  feveral  tracts,  fuch 
as  Martin  Alarp relate,  Thefes  Martiniana^  and  other 
compofitions,  full  of  low  fcurrility  and  petulant  fatire* 
After  concealing  himfelf  for  fome  years,  he  was^feized  5 
and  as  the  ftatute  againft  feditious  words  required,  that 
the  criminal  mould  be  tried  within  a  year  after  commit- 
ting the  offence,  he  could  not  be  indicted  for  his  printed 
books.     He  was  therefore  tried  for  fome  papers  found  in 

a  It  was  never  fully  eftablifhed,  that  the  prifoner  could  legally  produce 
evidence  againft  the  crown,  till  after  the  revolution.  See  Blackeftone's  Com- 
mentaries, vol.  iv.  p.  352,  b  State  Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  144.  Strype, 
vol,  iy,  p.  21,    Id.  Life  of  Whitgift,  p.  343, 
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Appendix  his  pocket,  as  if  he  had  thereby  fcattered  fedition  c.  It 
was  alfo  imputed  to  him,  by  the  lord  keeper,  Puckering, 
that,  in  fome  of  thefe  papers,  "  he  had  only  acknow- 
"  ledged  her  majefty's  royal  power  to  ejlablijb  laws,  eccle- 
"  fiaftical  and  civil ;  but  had  avoided  the  ufual  terms  of 
'*  jnaking,  er.atting,  decreeing^  and  ordaining  laws  :  Which 
"  imply,"  fays  the  lord  keeper,  "  a  moll  abfolute  au- 
"  thority  *."  Pcnry  for  thefe  offences  was  condemned 
and  executed. 

Thus  we  have  feen,  that  the  moji  abfolute  authority  of 
the  iovereign,  to  make  ufe  of  the  lord  keeper's  expreflion, 
was  eftablifhed  on  above  twenty  branches  of  prerogative, 
which  are  now  aholifhed,  and  which  were,  every  one  of 
them,  totally  incompatible  with  the  liberty  of  the  fub- 
jedl.  But  what  eniured  more  effectually  the  flavery  of 
the  people,  than  even  thefe  branches  of  prerogative,  wasy 
the  eftablifhed  principles  of  the  times,  which  attributed 
to  the  prince  fuch  an  unlimited  and  indefeizable  power, 
as  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  origin  of  all  law,  and  could  be 
bounded  and  circumfcribed  by  none.  The  homilies,  pub- 
liOied  for  the  ufe  of  the  clergy,  and  which  they  were 
enjoined  to  read  every  Sunday  in  all  the  churches,  incul- 
cate every  where  a  blind  and  unlimited  paflive-obedience 
to  the  prince,  which,  on  no  account,  and  under  no  pre- 
tence, is  it  ever  lawful  for  fubjeclis,  in  the  fmalleft  article,. 
to  depart  from  or  infringe.  Much  noife  has  been  made, 
becaufe  fome  court  chaplains,  during  the  fucceeding 
reigns,  were  permitted  to  preach  fuch  doctrines ;  but 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  thefe  fermons,  and  dif- 
courfes  publifhed  by  authority,  avowed  by  the  prince  and 
council,  and  promulgated  to  the  whole  nation '.  So 
thoroughly  were  thefe  principles  imbibed  by  the  people, 

c  Stryp<.*s  Life  of  Whitgifa,  bock.  iv.  chap.  n.     Neal,  vol.  i.    p.  5C4. 

d  S.iyp*,  vol.  iv.  p.  17.  c  Giffbrd,  a  clergyman,  was  fufpendei 

in  the  jear  1 584,  for  ptcching  up  a  limited  obedience  to  the  civil  magi^r-ite. 
Neal,  vol.  i.  p.  435* 
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during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  her  immediate  prede-  Appendix 
cefTors,  that  oppofition  to  them  was  regarded  as  the  moil, 
flagrant  fedition,  and  was  not  even  rewarded  by  that 
public  praife  and  approbation,  which  can  alone  fupport 
men  under  fuch  dangers  and  difficulties,  as  attend  the 
refinance  of  tyrannical  authority  (t  It  was  only  during 
the  next  generation  that  the  noble  principle's  of  liberty 
took  root,  and  fpreading  themfelves,  under  the  fhelter 
of  puritanical  abfurdities,  became  fafhionable  among  the 
people. 

It  is  worth   remarking,  that  the  advantage,  ufually 
afcribed   to  abfolute  monarchy,   a   greater  regularity  of 
police  and  a  more  flric"t  execution  of  the  laws,  did  not 
attend  the  former  Englifh  government,  though  in  many 
refpecls  it  fell  under  that  denomination.     A  demonstra- 
tion of  this  truth  is  contained  in  a  judicious  paper,  which 
is  preferved  by  Strype  s,  and  which  was  writ  by  an  emi- 
nent juflice  of  peace  of  Somerfetihire,  in  the  year  1596, 
near  the  end  of  the  queen's  reign  ;  when  the  authority  of 
that  princefs  may  be   fuppofed  to  be    fully  corroborated 
by  time,  and   her  maxims  of  government  improved  by 
long  practice.     This"  paper  contains  an  account  of  the 
diforders  which  then  prevailed  in  the  county  of  Somerfet. 
The  author  fays,  that  forty  perfons  had  there  been  exe- 
cuted in  a  year  for  robberies,  thefts,   and  other  felonies  ; 
thirty-five  burnt  in  the  hand,  thirty-feven  whipped,  one 
hundred  and  eighty- three1   difcharged  :  That  thofe  who 
were  difcharged  were  moil  wicked  and  defperate  perfons, 

f  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  all  the  kiftorical  plays  of  Shakefpear,  whfre 
the  manners  and  characters,  and  even  the  tranfa&ions  of  the  feveral  reigns  are 
fo  exactly  copied,  there  is  fcarcely  any  mention  of  civil  Liberty  ;  which  fome 
preteodrd  hiftorians  have  imagined  to  be  the  object  of  all  the  ancient  quar- 
Tels,  infurrtctions,  and  civil  wars.  I  cannot  alfo  forbear  remarking,  that 
Camden,  in  h^s  accurate  defeription  of  Britain,  never  takes  care  to  obferve 
the  boroughs  that  fend  members  to  parliament,  that  circumftance  which  to  us 
would  appsar  the  mcft  material.  g  Annals,  vol.  iv.  p.  290. 
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Appendix  who  never  could  come  to  any  good,  becaufe  they  would 
,  not  work,  and  none  would  take  them  into  fervice  :  That 
notwithstanding  this  great  number  of  indictments,  the 
fifth  part  of  the  felonies  committed  in  the  county  were 
not  brought  to  a  trial ;    the  greater  number  efcaped  cen- 
fure,  either  from  the  fuperior  cunning  of  the  felons,   the 
remifTnefs  of  the  magiftrates,  or  the  foolifh  lenity  of  the 
people  :  That  the  rapines  committed  by  the  infinite  num- 
ber of  wicked,  wandering,  idle  people,  were  intolerable 
to  the  poor  countrymen,  and  obliged  them  to  a  perpetual 
watch  over  their  fheep-folds,  their  paitures,  their  woods, 
and  their  corn-fields  :  That  the  other  counties  of  Eng-r 
land  were  in  no  better  condition  than  Somerfetfhire  j  and 
many  of  them  were  even  in  a  worfe  :  That  there  were 
at  leaft  three  or  four  hundred  able-bodied  vagabonds  in 
every  county,  who  lived  by  theft  and  rapine ;  and  who 
fometimes  met  in  troops  to  the  number  of  fixty,  and  com- 
mitted fpoil  on  the  inhabitants  :  That  if  all  the  felon6  of 
this  kind  were  aftembled,  they  would  be  able,  if  reduced 
to  good  fubjection,  to  give  the  greateft  enemy  her  majefty 
has  a  Jirong  battle  :  And   that  the  magiftrates  themlelves 
were  intimidated   from  executing  the  laws  upon  them  ; 
and  there  were  examples  of  juftices  of  peace,  who,  after 
giving  fentence  againft  rogues,    had   interpofed  to  ftop 
the  execution  of  their  own  fentence,  on  account  of  the 
danger,  v/hich  hung  over  them  from  the  confederates  of 
thefe  felons. 

In  the  year  1575,  the  queen  complained  in  parliament 
of  the  bad  execution  of  the  laws ;  and  threatened,  that^ 
if  the  magiftrates  were  not,  for  the  future,  more  vigi- 
lant, fhe  would  entruft  authority  to  indigent  and  needy 
perfons,  who  would  find  an  intereft  in  the  more  exact 
diflribution  of  juftice  \  It  appears,  that  fhe  was  as 
good  as  her  word.  For  in  the  year  16CI,  there  were 
t>  D'Ewes,  p,  23;. 

great 
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great  complaints  made  in  parliament  of  the  rapine  of  Appen'ix 
juftices  of  peace;  and  a  member  faid,  that  this  magistrate* 
was  an  animal,  who,  for  half  a  dozen  of  chickens,  would 
difpenfe  with  a  dozen  of  penal  ftatutcs  '.  It  is  not  eafy 
to  account  for  this  relaxation  of  government,  and  neglect 
of  police,  during  a  reign  of  fo  much  vigour  as  that  of 
Elizabeth.  The  fmall  revenue  of  the  crown  is  the  moil 
likely  caufe  that  can  be  aifigned.  The  queen  had  it  not 
in  her  power  to  intereft  a  great  number  in  aflilring  her 
to  execute  the  laws  k. 

On  the  whole,  the  Englifh  have  no  reafon,  from  the 
example  of  their  anceflors,  to  be  in  love  with  the  picture 
of  abfolute  monarchy  ;  or  to  prefer  the  unlimited  autho- 
rity of  the  prince  and  his  unbounded  prerogatives,  to  that 
noble  liberty,  that  fweet  equality,  and  that  happy  fecu- 
rity,  by  which  they  are  at  prefent  diftinguifhed  above  all 
nations  in  the  univerfe.  The  utmoft  that  can  be  faid  in 
favour  of  the  government  of  that  age  (and  perhaps  it 
may  be  faid  with  truth)  is,  that  the  power  of  the  prince, 
though  really  unlimited,  was  exercifed  after  the  Eu- 
ropean manner,  and  entered  not  into  every  part  of  the 
adminiftration  ;  that  the  inftances  of  a  high  exerted  pre- 
rogative were  not  fo  frequent  as  to  render  property  fen- 
fibly  infecure,  or  reduce  the  people  to  a  total  fervitude  ; 
that  the  freedom  from  faction,  the  quicknefs  of  execution, 
and  the  promptitude  of  thole  meafures,  which  could  be 
taken  for  offence  or  defence,  made  fome  compenfation  for 
the  want  of  a  legal  and  determined  liberty  ;  that  as  the 
prince  commanded  no  mercenary  army,  there  was  a  tacit 
check  on  him,  which  maintained  the  government  in  that 
medium,  to  which  the  people  had  been  accuftomed  ;  and 
that  this  fituation  of  England,  though  feemingly  it  ap- 
proached nearer,  was  in  reality  more  remote  from  a  des- 
potic and  eaftern  monarchy,  than  the  pr.efent  government 

*  D'Eyyes,  p.  661 — 664..         ,:  See  note  [MMj  at  the  ead  of  the  volume. 
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Appendix  Gf  that  kingdom,  where  the  people,  though  guarded  by 
l_  — y-,wf  multiplied  laws,  are  totally  naked,  defencelefs,  and  dif- 
armed  ;  and  befides,  are  not  fecured  by  any  middle  power, 
interpofed  between  them  and  the  monarch. 

We  mail  clofe  the  prefent  appendix  with  a  brief  ac- 
count of    the   revenues,    the  military  force,    the   com- 
merce, the  arts,  and  the  learning  of  England  during  this 
period, 
Revenues.        Queen  Elizabeth's  ceconomy  was  remarkable  ;  and  in 
fome  inflances  feemed  to  border  on  avarice.    The  fmalleft 
expence,  if  it  could  poffibly  be  faved,  appeared  confider- 
able  in  her  eyes ;    and   even  the  charge   of  an  exprefs, 
during  the  moft  delicate  tranfactions,  was  not  below  her 
notice1.     She  was  alfo  attentive  to  every  profit ;  and  em- 
braced opportunities  of  gain,  which  may  appear  fome- 
what  extraordinary.      She  kept,  for  inftance,  the  fee  of 
Ely  vacant  nineteen  years,  in  order  to  retain  the  reve- 
nue m  ;  and  it  was  ufual  with  her,  when  me  promoted  a 
bifhop,  to  take   the  opportunity  of  pillaging  the  fee  of 
fome  of   its  manors  n.      But  that  in  reality  there  was 
little  or  no  avarice  in  the  queen's  temper  appears  from 
this  circumftance,  that  (he  never  amafied  any  treafure  ;  and 
even  refufed  fubfidies  from  the  parliament,  when  fhe  had 
no  prefent  occafion  for  them.    Yet  we  mult  not  conclude 
from  this  circumftance,    that    her    ceconomy    proceeded 
from  a  tender  concern  for  her  people  :   She  loaded  them 
with  monopolies  and  exclufive  patents,  which  are  much 
more  oppreilive  than  the  mofr.  heavy  taxes,  levied  in  an 
equal  and  regular  manner.     The  real  fource  of  her  fru- 
gal conduct  was  derived  from  her  defire  of  independency, 
and  her  care  to  preferve  her  dignity,  which  would  have 
been  endangered,  had  fhe  reduced  herfelf  to  the  neceffity 
of  having  frequent  recourfe  to  parliamentary  fupplies. 

1  Birch's  Negot.  p.zi,  »   Strype,  vol,  iv.  p.  351.  >  Ibid. 

p.  115. 

In 
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In  confequence  of  this  motive,  the  queen,  though  en-  Appendix 
gao-ed  in  fuccefsful  and  neceffary  wars,  thought  it  more 
prudent  to  make  a  continual  dilapidation  of  the  royal 
demefnes  °,  than  demand  the  moft  moderate  fupplles  from 
the  commons.  As  fhe  lived  unmarried  and  had  no  pofte- 
rity,  fhe  was  content  to  ferve  her  prefent  turn,  though 
at  the  expence  of  her  fucceffors ;  who,  by  reafon  of  this 
policy,  joined  to  other  circumftances,  found  themfelves, 
on  a  fudden,  reduced  to  the  moft  extreme  indigence. 

The  fplendor  of  a  court  was,  during  this  age,  a 
great  part  of  the  public  charge  ;  and  as  Elizabeth  was  a 
fingle  woman,  and  expenfive  in  no  kind  of  magnificence, 
except  cloaths,  this  circumftance  enabled  her  to  perform 
great  things  by  her  narrow  revenue.  She  is  faid  to  have 
paid  four  millions  of  debt,  left  on  the  crown  by  her  fa- 
ther, brother,  and  fifter ;  an  incredible  fum  for  that  age  p. 
The  States,  at  the  time  of  her  death,  owed  her  about 
eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds :  And  the  king  of  France 
four  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  <?.  Though  that  prince 
was  extremely  frugal,  and  after  the  peace  of  Vervins, 
was  continually  amaffing  treafure,  the  queen  never  could, 
by  the  moft  preiftng  importunities,  prevail  on  him  to 
make  payment  of  thofe  fums,  which  fhe  had  fo  gene- 
roufly  advanced  him,  during  his  greateft  diftrefTes.  One 
payment  of  twenty  thoufand  crowns,  and  another  of 
fifty  thoufand,  were  all  fhe  could  obtain,  by  the  ftrongeft 
reprefentations  fhe  could  make  of  the  difficulties,  to 
which  the  rebellion  in  Ireland  had  reduced  her  r.  The 
queen  expended  on  the  wars  with  Spain,   between  the 

«  Rymer,  torn.  xvi.  p.  141.  D'Ewes,  p.  151,  457,  525,  629.  Bacon, 
vol.  iv.  p.  363.  P  D'Ewes,  p.  473.     I  think,  it  impoilible  to  recon- 

cile this  account  of  the  public  debts  with  that  given  by  Strype,  Ecclef.  Mem. 
v>I.  ii.  p.  344.  that  in  the  year  1553,  the  crown  owed  but  300,000  pounds. 
I  own,  that  this  laft  fum  appears  a  great  deal  more  likely.  The  whole  re- 
venue of  queen  Elizabeth  would  not  in  ten  years  have  paid  four  millions. 

S  Winwood,  vol.  i.  p.  29,  54.  r  Ibid.  p.  117,  395. 

5  years 
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Appendix  years  1589  and  1593,  the  fum  of  one  million  three  hun- 
dred thoufand  pounds,  befide  the  pittance  of  a  double 
fubfidy,  amounting  to  two  hundred  and  eighty  thoufand 
pounds,  granted  her  by  parliament s.  In  the  year  1599, 
fhe  fpent  fix  hundred  thoufand  pounds  in  fix  months  on 
the  fervice  of  Ireland  '.  Sir  Robert  Cecil  affirmed,  that, 
in  ten  years,  Ireland  ccft  her  three  millions  four  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  u.  She  gave  the  earl  of  EfTex  a  prefent 
of  thirty  thoufand  pounds  upon  his  departure  for  the  0-0- 
vernment  of  that  kingdom  w.  Lord  Burleigh  computed, 
that  the  value  of  the  gifts,  conferred  on  that  favourite, 
amounted  to  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  ;  a  fum, 
which,  though  probably  exaggerated,  is  a  proof  of  her 
ftrong  affection  towards  him  !  It  was  a  common  faying 
during  this  reign  ;  The  queen  pays  bountifully,  though  Jhe 
rewards  fparingly  x. 

It  is  difficult  to  compute  exactly  the  queen's  ordinary 
revenue,  but  it  certainly  fell  much  fhort  of  five  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  a-year  >%  In  the  year  1590,  (he  raifed 
the  cuftoms  from  fourteen  thoufand  pounds  a-year  to 
fifty  thoufand,  and  obliged  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  who  had 
farmed  them,  to  refund  fome  of  his  former  profits  z. 
This  improvement  of  the  revenue  was  owing  to  the 
fuggeftions  of  one  Caermarthen  ;  and  was  oppofed  by 
Burleigh,  Leicefter,  and  Walfingham  :  But  the  queen's 
perfeverance  overcame  all  their  opposition.      The  great 

"  D'E.ves,  p.  4X3.  '   Camden,  p.  167.  u    Aprendix  to  the 

tsrl  of  Eflex's  apolo.y.  *'.  Bi:ch's  Meniohs,  yl.  ii.  *   Nanton's 

Regalia,  chap.  1. 

y  Franklyn  in  his  annals,  p.  9.  fays  that  the  t-r.  fit  of  the  kingdom,  hef  'es 
"Wards  and  the  dutchy  of  I.ancarter  (nvbicb  amounted  to  absut  120,000  pou*l<) 
was  188,197  pounds :  The  crown  Unds  feem  to  be  compiehended  in  this 
computation, 

z  Camden,  p.  558.  This  account  of  Camden  h  difficult  or  impcfiible  to 
be  reconciled  to  the  f.ate  of  the  cuftoms  in  the  bcginnUig  of  the  fuuiequent 
reign,  as  they  appear  in  the  Journals  of  the  commons.  Sec  Hift.  of  jameq, 
chap.  46, 

1  under- 
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undertakings,  which  fhe  executed  with  fo  narrow  a  re-  Appendix 

in. 
venue,  and  with   fuch  fmall  fupplies  from  her  people, 

prove  the  mighty  effects  of  wifdom  and  ceconomy.  She 
received  from  the  parliament,  during  the  courfe  of  her 
whole  reign,  only  twenty  fubfidies  and  thirty-nine  fif- 
teenths, I  pretend  not  to  determine  exactly  the  amount 
of  thefe  fupplies ;  becaufe  the  value  of  a  fubfidy  was  con- 
tinually failing  ;  and  in  the  end  of  her  reign  it  amounted 
only  to  eighty  thoufand  pounds  %  though  in  the  begin- 
ning it  had  been  a  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand.  If  we 
fuppofe,  that  the  fupplies,  granted  Elizabeth  during  a 
reign  of  forty-five  years,  amounted  to  three  millions,  we 
fhall  not  probably  be  much  wide  of  the  truth  b.  This 
fum  makes  only  fixty-fix  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fixty- 
fix  pounds  a  year ;  and  it  is  furprifing,  that,  while  the 
queen's  demands  were  fo  moderate,  and  her  expences  fo 
well  regulated,  fhe  mould  ever  have  found  any  difficulty 
in  obtaining  a  fupply  from  parliament,  or  be  reduced  to 
make  fale  of  the  crown-lands.  But  fuch  was  the  ex- 
treme, I  had  almoft  faid,  abfurd  parfimony  of  the  parlia- 
ments during  that  period.  They  valued  nothing  in  com- 
parifon  of  their  money  :  The  members  had  no  connexion 
with  the  court ;  and  the  very  idea,  which  they  conceived 
of  the  truft  committed  to  them,  was,  to  reduce  the  de- 
mands of  the  crown,  and  to  grant  as  few  fupplies  as 
poffible.  The  crov/n,  on  the  other  hand,  conceived  the 
parliament  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  means  of  fupply. 
Queen  Elizabeth  made  a  merit  to  her  people  of  feldom, 
fummoning  parliaments  c.  No  redrefs  of  grievances  was 
expected  from  thefe  afiemblies  :  They  were  fuppofed  ta 
meet  for  no  other  purpofethari  to  impofe  taxes. 

a  D'Ewes,  p.  630. 

b  Lord  Salifbury  computed  them  at  two  millions  eight  hundred  thoufand 
pounds.  Journ.  17  February,  1609.  King  James  was  certainly  miftaken 
when  he  eftimated  the  queen's  fupplies  at  135,000  pounds  a-year.  Frank- 
\yn>  p.  49,  c  Strype,  vol,  iv,  p.  124. 

Before 
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Appendix  Before  the  rei°;n  of  Elizabeth,  the  Enelifh  princes 
,^'  i  had  ufually  recourfe  to  the  city  of  Antwerp  for  voluntary 
Joans  j  and  their  credit  was  fo  low,  that,  befides  paying 
the  high  intereft  of  ten  or  twelve  per  cent,  they  were 
obliged  to  make  the  city  of  London  join  in  the  fecurity. 
Sir  Thomas  Grefham,  that  great  and  enterprizing  mer- 
chant, one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  this  reign,  engaged 
the  company  of  merchant-adventurers  to  grant  a  loan  to 
the  queen ;  and  as  the  money  was  regularly  paid,  her 
credit  by  degrees  efrablifhed  itfelf  in  the  city,  and  fhe 
fhook  off  this  dependance  on  foreigners  d. 

In  the  year  1559,  .however,  the  queen  employed 
Grefham  to  borrow  for  her  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
at  Antwerp,  in  order  to  enable  her  to  reform  the  coin, 
which  was  at  that  time  extremely  debafed  e.  She  was  fo 
impolitic  as  to  make,  herfelf,  an  innovation  in  the  coin ; 
by  dividing  a  pound  of  filver  into  fixty-two  millings,  in- 
Head  of  fixty,  the  former  ftandard.  This  is  the  laff.  time 
that  the  coin  has  been  tampered  with  in  England. 
Commerce.  Queen  Elizabeth,  fenfible  how  much  the  defence  of 
her  kingdom  depended  on  its  naval  power,  was  defirous 
to  encourage  commerce  and  navigation :  But  as  her  mono- 
polies tended  to  extinguifh  all  domeftic  induftry,  which 
is  much  more  valuable  than  foreign  trade,  and  is  tho 
foundation  of  it,  the  general  train  of  her  conduct  was 
ill  calculated  to  ferve  the  purpofe  at  which  fhe  aimed, 
much  lefs  to  promote  the  riches  of  her  people.  The  ex- 
clufive  companies  alfo  were  an  immediate  check  on  fo- 
reign trade.  Yet,  notwithstanding  thefe  difcouragements, 
the  fpirit  of  the  age  was  ftrongly  bent  on  naval  enter- 
prizes  ;  and  befides  the  military  expeditions  againft  the 
Spaniards,  many  attempts  were  made  for  new  difcovcries, 
and  many  new  branches  of  foreign  commerce  were  opened 

d  Stowe's  Survey  of  London,  book  i.  p.  z85.         c  MS.  of  lord  RoyfUn's 
from  ihe  p;ipcr  office,  p.  295. 

by 
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bv  the  Engiifh.      Sir  Martin  Frobifher  undertook  three  Appendix 

'  °  '  in. 

fruitlefs  voyages  to  difcover  the  north-weft  paffage  :  Da- 
vis, not  difcouraged  by  this  ill  fuccefs,  made  a  new 
attempt,  when  he  difcovered  the  ftraits,  which  pafs  by 
his  name.  In  the  year  1600,  the  Queen  granted  the  firft 
patent  to  the  Eafl-India  company  :  The  flock  of  that 
company  was  feventy-two  thoufand  pounds  ;  and  they 
fitted  out  four  mips,  under  the  command  of  James  Lan- 
caster, for  this  new  branch  of  trade.  The  adventure  was 
fuccefsful  ;  and  the  mips,  returning  with  a  rich  cargo, 
encouraged  the  company  to  continue  that  commerce. 

The  communication  with  Mufcovy  had  been  opened 
in  queen  Mary's  time  by  the  difcovery  of  the  paffage  to 
Archangel :  But  the  commerce  to  that  country  did  not 
begin  to  be  carried  to  a  great  extent  till  about  the  year 
1569.  The  queen  obtained  from  the  czar  an  exclufive 
patent  to  the  Engiifh  for  the  whole  trade  of  Mufcovy  f ; 
and  fhe  entered  into  a  perfonal,  as  well  as  national,  alli- 
ance with  him.  This  czar  was  named  John  Bafilides,  a 
furious  tyrant,  who,  continually  fufpe£t,ing  the  revolt  of 
his  Subjects,  Stipulated  to  have  a  fafe  retreat  and  protec- 
tion in  England.  In  order  the  better  to  enfure  himfelf 
of  this  refource,  he  propofed  to  marry  an  Engiifh  wo- 
man ;  and  the  queen  intended  to  have  fent  him  lady  Anne 
Haftings,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Huntingdon  :  But 
when  the  lady  was  informed  of  the  barbarous  manners  of 
the  country,  (he  wifely  declined  purchafing  an  empire  at 
the  expence  of  her  eafe  and  fafety  -, 

The  Engiifh,  encouraged  by  the  privileges,  which 
they  had  obtained  from  Bafilides,  ventured  farther  into 
thefe  countries,  than  any  Europeans  had  formerly  done. 
They  tranfported  their  goods  along  the  river  Dwina  in 
boats  made  of  one  entire  tree,  which  they  towed  and 
rowed  up  the  ftream  as  far  as  Walogda.     From  thence, 

f  CsmJen,  p.  408.  8  Ibid,  p,  493, 

they 
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Appendix  they  carried  their  commodities  feven  days  journey  by  land 
^^Lj  to  Yeraflau,  and  then  down  the  Volga  to  Aftracan.  At 
Aftracan,  they  built  fhips,  crofled  the  Cafpian  Sea,  and 
thftributed  their  manufactures  into  Perfia.  But  this  bold 
attempt  met  with  fuch  difcouragements,  that  it  was  never 
renewed  h. 

After  the  death  of  John  Bafilides,  his  fon  Theodore 
revoked  the  patent,  which  the  Englifh  enjoyed  for  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  Ruffian  trade  :  When  the  queen  remon- 
strated againft  this  innovation,  he  told  her  minifters, 
that  princes  muft  carry  an  indifferent  hand,  as  well  be- 
tween their  fubjedls  as  between  foreigners  ;  and  net  con- 
vert trade,  which,  by  the  laws  of  nations,  ought  to  be 
common  to  all,  into  a  monopoly  for  the  private  gain  of 
a  few  '.  So  much  jufter  notions  of  commerce  were 
entertained  by  this  barbarian,  than  were  pra&ifed  by  the 
renowned  queen  Elizabeth  !  Theodore,  however,  con- 
tinued fome  privileges  to  the  Englifh,  on  account  of  their 
beinp  the  difcoverers  of  the  communication  between  Eu- 
rope and  his  country. 

The  trade  to  Turkey  commenced  about  the  year  1583  ; 
and  that  commerce  was  immediately  confined  to  a  com- 
pany by  queen  Elizabeth.  Before  that  time,  the  grand 
fignior  had  always  conceived  England  to  be  a  dependant 
province  of  France  k  ;  but  having  heard  of  the  queen5s 
power  and  reputation,  he  gave  a  good  reception  to  the 
Englifh,  and  even  granted  them  larger  privileges  than  he 
had  given  to  the  French. 

The  merchants  of  the  Hanfe-towns  complained  loudly 
in  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign  of  the  treatment, 
which  they  had  received  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  and 
Mary.  She  prudently  replied,  that,  as  fhe  would  not 
innovate  any  thing,  fhe  would  ftill  protect  them  in  the 

h  Camden,  p.  41S.  *  Ibid,  p.  493,  *  Birch's  Memoirs, 

▼ol.  i.  p.  36. 

immunities 
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immunities  and  privileges,  of  which  fhe  found  them  pof-  Appendix 
felled.     This  anfwer  not  contenting  them,  their  com-  ^_     'L^j 
mcrce  was  foon  after  fufpended  for  a  time,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  Englifh  merchants,    who  tried   what 
they  could  themfelves  efFe&uate  for  promoting  their  com- 
merce.     They  took   the  whole  trade  into    their   own 
hands  ;  and  their  returns  proving  fuccefsful,  they  divided 
themfelves  into  ftaplers  and  merchant  adventurers  ;  the 
former  reftding  ccnftantly  at  one  place,  the  other  trying 
their  fortunes  in  other  towns  and  flates  abroad  with  cloth 
and  other  manufactures.     This   fuccefs  fo  enraged  the 
Hanfe-towns,  that  they  tried  all  the  methods,  which  a 
difcontented  people  could  devife,  to  draw  upon  the  Eng- 
lifh merchants  the  ill  opinion  of  other  nations  and  flates. 
They  prevailed  fo  far  as  to  obtain  an  imperial  edicl,  by 
which  the  Englifh  were  prohibited  all  commerce  in  the 
empire  :  The  queen,  by  way  of  retaliation,  retained  fixtv 
of  their  fhips,  which  had  been  feized  in  the  river  Tagus 
with  contraband  goods  of  the  Spaniards.     Thefe  fhips 
the  queen  intended  to  have  reftored,  as  defiring  to  have 
compromifed  all  differences  with  thofe  trading  cities  ;  but 
when  fhe  was  informed,  that  a  general  affembly  was  held 
at  Lubec,  in  order  to  concert  meafures  for  diirreffins:  the 
Englifh  trade,  fhe  caufed   the  fhips  and  cargoes  to  be 
confifcated  :    Only  two  of  them  were  releafed  to  carry 
home  the  news,  and  to  inform  thefe  flates,  that  fhe  had 
the  greateft  contempt  imaginable  for  all  their  proceed- 
ings '. 

Henry  VIII.  in  order  to  fit  out  a  navy,  was  obliged 
to  hire  fhips  from  Hamburg,  Lubec,  Dantzick,  Genoa, 
and  Venice  :  But  Elizabeth,  very  early  in  her  reign,  put 
affairs  upon  a  better  footing ;  both  by  building  fo~xe  fhips 
of  her  own,  and  by  encouraging  the  merchants  to  build 
large  trading  veffels,  which,  on  occafion,  were  converted 

'■  Lives  of  the  Admirals,  vol.  i.  p.  470. 

into 
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Appendix  jnto  fhips  of  war  m.  In  the  year  1582,  the  feamen  in 
\s-ysj  England  were  computed  at  fourteen  thoufand  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety-five  men  n  ;  the  number  of  vefTels  twelve 
hundred  and  thirty-two ;  of  which  there  were  only  two 
hundred  and  feventeen  above  eighty  tons.  Monfon  pre- 
tends, that  though  navigation  decayed  in  the  firft  years 
of  James  I.  by  the  practice  of  the  merchants,  who  car- 
ried on  their  trade  in  foreign  bottoms  °,  yet  before  the 
year  1640,  this  number  of  feamen  was  trebled  in  Eng- 
land p. 

Military  The  navy,  which  the  queen  left  at  her  deceafe,  ap- 

pears confiderable,  when  we  reflect  only  on  the  number 
of  vefTels,  which  were  forty-two  :  But  when  we  confider 
that  none  of  thefe  fhips  carried  above  forty  guns  ;  that 
four  only  came  up  to  that  number ;  that  there  were  but 
two  fhips  of  a  thoufand  tons  j  and  twenty-three  below 
five  hundred,  fome  of  fifty,  and  fome  even  of  twenty 
tons ;  and  that  the  whole  number  of  guns  belonging  to 
the  fleet  was  feven  hundred  and  feventy-four  9 ;  we  mutt 
entertain  a  contemptible  idea  of  the  Englifh  navy,  com- 
pared to  the  force  which  it  has  now  attained  r.  In  the 
year  1588,  there  were  not  above  five  vefTels,  fitted  out  by 
the  noblemen  and  fea-ports,  which  exceeded  two  hundred 
tons  '. 

In  the  year  1599,  an  alarm  was  given  of  an  invafion 
from  the  Spaniards;  and  the  queen  equipped. a  fleet  and 
levied  an  army  in  a  fortnight  to  oppofc  them.  Nothing 
gave  foreigners  a  higher  idea  of  the  power  of  England 
than  this  fudden  armament.  In  the  year  1575,  all  the 
militia  in  the  kingdom  were  computed  at  a  hundred  and 
eighty-two  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-nine  r.     A 

m  Camden,  p.  383.  n  Monfon,  p.  256.  °  Ibid.  p.  300. 

P  Ibid.  p.  210,  256.  1  Monfon,  p.  196.     The  Englifti  navy  at 

prefent  carries  about  i+.oco  guns.  r  See  note  [NN]  at  the  end  of 

the  volume.  1  Moufon,  p.  390,  '   Lives  of  the  Admirals, 

vol.  i.  p.  432, 
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ctiftributldh  was  made,  in  the  year  1595,  of  a  hundred  Appendix 
and  forty  thoufand  men,  befides  thofe  which  Wales  could  ._'_]■ 
fupply  u.  Thcfe  armies  were  formidable  by  their  num- 
bers ;  but  their  difcipline  and  experience  were  not  pro- 
portionate. Small  bodies  from  Dunkirk  and  Newport 
frequently  ran  over,  and  plundered  the  eaff.  coaft :  So 
unfit  was  the  militia,  as  it  was  then  conftituted,  for  the 
defence  of  the  kingdom.  The  lord  lieutenants  were  firft 
appointed  to  the  counties  in  this  reign, 

Mr.  Murden  w  has  publimed  a  paper,  which  con- 
tains the  military  force  of  the  nation  at  the  time  of  the 
Spanifh  Armada,  and  which  is  fomewhat  different  from 
the  account  given  by  our  ordinary  hiftorians.  It  makes 
all  the  able-bodied  men  of  the  kingdom  amount  to  a  hun- 
dred and  eleven  thoufand  five  hundred  and  thirteen  ;  thole 
armed,  to  eighty  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  feventy- 
five;  of  whom  forty-four  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
twentv-feven  were  trained.  It  muft  be  fuppofed  that 
thefe  able-bodied  men  confided  of  Rich  only  as  were  regi- 
stered, othervvife  the  fmall  number  is  not  to  be  accounted 
for.  Yet  Sir  Edward  Coke  x  faid  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, that  he  was  employed  about  the  fame  time,  toge- 
ther with  Popham,  chief  juftice,  to  take  a  furvey  of  all 
the  people  of  England,  and  that  they  found  them  to  be 
900,000  of  all  forts.  This  number,  by  the  ordinary 
rules  of  computation,  fuppofes,  that  there  were  above 
200,000  men  able  to  bear  arms.  Yet  even  this  number  is 
furprizingly  fmall.  Can  we  fuppofe  that  the  kingdom  is 
fix  or  feven  times  more  populous  at  prefent  r  And  that 
Murden's  was  the  real  number  of  men,  excluding  catho- 
lies  and  infirm  perfons  ? 

Harrison  fays,  that  in  the  muflers  taken  in  the  years 
J574   and    1575,    the  men  fit  for  fervice  amounted    to 

u  Strype,  vol.  iv,  p.  221.  w  p,  6c8. 

x  Journ.  zc  April,   1621. 
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Appendix  1,172,674;  yet  was  it  believed  that  a  full  third  was 
j  omitted.  Such  uncertainty  and  contradiction  is  there  in 
all  thefe  accounts.  Notwithstanding  the  greatnefs  of  this 
number,  the  fame  author  complains  much  of  the  decay  of 
populoufnefs :  A  vulgar  complaint  in  all  places  and  all 
ages.  Guicciardini  makes  the  inhabitants  of  England  in 
this  reign  amount  to  two  millions. 

Whatever  opinion  we  may  form  of  the  comparative 
populoufnefs  of  England  in  different  periods,  it  muft  be 
allowed,  that  there  is  a  prodigious  encreafe  of  power,  in 
that,  more  perhaps  than  in  any  other  European  frate, 
fince  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century.  It  would  be  no 
paradox  to  affirm,  that  Ireland  alone  could  at  prefent  ex- 
ert a  greater  force  than  all  the  three  kingdoms  were  capable 
of  at  the  death  of  queen  Elizabeth.  And  we  might  go 
farther,  and  afTert,  that  one  good  county  in  England  is 
able  to  make,  at  leaft  to  fupport,  a  greater  effort  than 
the  whole  kingdom  was  capable  of  in  the  reign  of  Har- 
ry V  ;  when  the  maintainance  of  a  garrifon  in  a  fmall 
town,  like  Calais,  formed  more  than  a  third  of  the 
ordinary  national  expence.  Such  are  the  efFe&s  of  liberty, 
induffry,  and  good  government ! 

The  ftate  of  the  Englifh  manufactures  was  at  this  time 
very  low;  and  foreign  wares  of  almoff.  all  kinds  had  the 
preference  y.  About  the  year  159c,  there  were  in  Lon- 
don four  perfons  only  rated  in  the  fubfidy-books  fo  high 
as  four  hundred  pounds  z.  This  computation  is  not  in- 
deed to  be  deemed  an  exaft  eftimate  of  their  wealth.  In 
1567,  there  were  found  on  enquiry  to  be  four  thoufand 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-one  ftrangers  of  all  nations  in 
London:  Of  whom  three  thoufand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  were  Flemings,  and  only  fifty-eight  Scots  a. 
The  perfecutions  in  France  andthe-Low  Countries  drove 
afterwards  a  greater  number  of  foreigners  into  England  ; 

y  D'Ewcf,  p,  55.  *  U.  p.  4J7«  a  Hayncs,  p.  46  J,  461. 
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and  the  commerce,  as  well  as  manufactures  of  that  king-  Appendix 
dom  was  very  much  improved  by  them  b.  It  was  then 
that  Sir  Thomas  Grefham  built,  at  his  own  charge,  the 
magnificent  fabric  of  the  Exchange  for  the  reception  of 
the  merchants  :  The  queen  vifited  it,  and  gave  it  the 
appellation  of  the  Royal  Exchange. 

By  a  lucky  accident  in  language,  which  has  a  great 
efFecl:  on  men's  ideas,  the  invidious  word,  ufury,  which 
formerly  meant  the  taking  of  any  intereft  for  money, 
came  now  to  exprefs  only  the  taking  of  exorbitant  and 
illegal  intereft.  An  act,  paffed  in  157 1,  condemns  vio- 
lently all  ufury ;  but  permits  ten  per  cent,  intereft  to  be 
payed.  Henry  IV.  of  France  reduced  intereft  to  6|  per 
cent :  An  indication  of  the  great  advance  of  France  above 
Eng-Iand  in  commerce. 

o 

Dr.  Howel  fays  c.that  queen  Elizabeth  in  the  third 
year  of  her  reign  was  prefented  with  a  pair  of  black  filk 
knit  ftockings  by  her  filkwoman,  and  never  wore  cloth 
hofe  any  more.  The  author  of  the  prefent  State  of  Eng- 
land, fays  that  about  1577,  pocket  watches  were  flrft 
brought  into  England  from  Germany.  They  are  thought 
to  have  been  invented  at  Nuremberg.  About  1580,  the 
ufe  of  coaches  was  introduced  by  the  earl  of  Arundel d. 
Before  that  time,  the  queen,  on  public  occafions,  rode 
behind  her  chamberlain. 

Camden  fays,  that  in  1581,  Randolph,  fo  much  em- 
ployed by  the  queen  in  foreign  embaffies,  pofTefTed  the' 
office  of  chief  poft-mafter  of  England.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  pofts  were  then  eftablifhed  ;  though  from 
Charles  L's  regulations  in  1635,  it  would  feem,  that 
few  poft-houfes  were  erected  before  that  time. 

In  a  remonftrance  of  the  Hanfe  Towns  to  the  diet  of 
the  empire  in  1582,  it  is  affirmed  that  England  exported 

b  Stowe,  p.  662.  c  Hiftory  of  the  Woild,  vol,  ii.  p.  Z22. 

*  Anderfon,  vol.  i.  p.  421, 
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Appendix  annually  about  200,000  pieces  of  cloth  e.     This  number 
III.  -1 

feems  to  be  much  exaggerated. 

In  the  fifth  of  this  reign  was  ena£ted  the  firft  law  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor. 

A  judicious  author  of  that  age  confirms  the  vulgar 
obfervation,  that  the  country  was  depopulating  from  the 
encreafe  of  inclofures  and  decay  of  tillage  ;  and  he  afcribcs 
the  reafon  very  juftly  to  the  reftrairtts  put  on  the  export- 
ation of  corn  ;  while  full  liberty  was  allowed  to  export 
all  the  produce  of  pafturage,  fuch  as  wool,  hydes,  lea- 
ther, tallow,  he.  Thefe  prohibitions  6f  exportation 
were  derived  from  the  prerogative,  and  were  very  injudi- 
cious. The  queen,  once,  on  the  commencement  of  her 
reign,  had  tried  a  contrary  practice,  and  with  good  fuc- 
cefs.  From  the  fame  author  we  learn,  that  the  complaints, 
renewed  in  our  time,  were  then  very  common,  concerning 
the  high  prices  of  every  thing  f.  There  feems,  indeed, 
to  have  been  two  periods,  in  which  prices  rofe  remark- 
ably in  England,  namely,  that  in  queen  Elizabeth 's 
reign,  when  they  are  computed  to  have  doubled,  and 
that  in  the  prefent  age.  Between  the  two,  there  feems 
to  have  been  a  ftagnation.  It  would  appear  that  induftry, 
during  that  intermediate  period,  encreafed  as  faft  as  gold 
and  filverj  and  kept  commodities  nearly  at  a  par  with 
money. 

There  were  two  attempts  made  in  this  reign  to  fettle 
colonies  in  America  j  one  by  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  in 

e    Anderfon,  Vol.  i.  p.  414. 

f  A  compendious  or  brief  Examination  of  certain  ordinary  Ccmplain's  of 
divers  bf  our  Countrymen.  The  author  fa\s,  that  in  20  or  30  years  before 
1581,  commodities  had  in  general  rifen  50  per  cent j  fome  more.  Cannot 
i,ou,  neighbour,  remember,  fa\s  he,  that,  within  thefe  30  years,  I  cculd 
in  this  town  buy  the  beft  pig  or  goofe  I  coul i  lay  my  hands  on  for  four-penee, 
'  which  now  cofteth  twelve-pence,  a  good  capon  for  three  pence,  or  four-pence, 
a  chicken  for  a  penny,  a  hen  for  two-pence,  p.  35.  Yet  th:'  price  of  ordi- 
nary labour  was  then  eight  pence  a  day,  p.  31. 

c  Newfoundland, 
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Newfoundland,  another  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  Vir-  A«J*? 
ginia  :    But  neither  of  thefe  projeas  proved  fuccefsfui.  .^^  ^ 
All  thofe  noble  fettlements  were  made  in  the  following 
reigns.     The  current  money  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  end 
of  this  reign,  is  computed  at  four  millions?. 

The  earl  of  Leicefter  defired  Sir  Francis  Walfingham, 
then  ambaiTador  in  France,  to  provide  him  with  a  riding 
mafter  in  that  country,  to  whom  he  promifcs  a  hundred 
pounds  a-year,  befide  maintaining  himfelf  and  fervant 
and  a  couple  of  horfes.  "  I  know,"  adds  the  earl, 
"  that  fuch  a  man  as  I  want  may  receive  higher  wages 
"  in  France  :  But  let  him  corrfiuer,  that  a  milling  in 
"  England  goes  as  far  as  two  millings  in  France  V  It 
is  known  that  every  thing  is  much  changed  fince  that 
time. 

The  nobility  in  this  age  Mill  fupported,  in  fome  de- Manners, 
gree,  the  ancient  magnificence  in  their  hofpitality,  and 
in  the  numbers  of  their  retainers  ;  and  the  queen  found  it 
prudent  to  retrench,  by  proclamation,  their  expences  in 
this  laft  particular  \  The  expence  of  hofpitality,  (he 
fomewhat  encouraged,  by  the  frequent  vifits  ihc  paid  her 
nobility,  and  the  magnificent  feafts,  which  (he  received 
from  them  k.     The  earl  of  Leicefter  gave  her  an  enters 

%  Lives  of  the  Admirals,  vol.  i.  p.  475.  ^  Diggers  cnmpleat 

AmbafTador.  i  Strype,  vol.  iii.  Append,  p.  54. 

k  Harrifon,  after  enumerating  the  queen's  palaces,  adds:  •'  But  what 
"  flialll  need  to  take  upon  me  to  repeat  all,  and  tell  v/hathoufes  the  queen's 
"  majefty  hath  ?  Sith  all  js  hers  ;  and  when  it  plesfeth  her  in  the  fumrner 
V  feafon  to  recreat  herfelf  abroad,  and  view  the  eftate  of  the  country,  and 
te  hear  the  complaints  of  her  poor  commons  injured  by  her  unjuft  officers  or 
'*  their  fubftitutes,  every  nobleman's  houfe  is  her  palace,  where  flie  conti* 
'*  nueth  during  pleafure,  and  till  fhe  return  again  t»  fome  of  her  own,  in 
"  which  /he  remaineth,  fo  long  as  flie  pleafeth."  Book  iu  chap.  xv. 
Surely  one  may  fay  of  fuch  a  gueft,  what  Ciceto  fays  to  Attieus,  on  occafion 
of  a  vifit  payed  him  by  Caefar,  Hofpes  tamen  non  is  cui  diceres,  amabo  fe, 
rodem  ad  me  cum  revertcre.  Lib.  xiii.  Ep.  52.  If  fl»e  relieved  the  people 
from  oppreflions  (to  whom  it  feems  the  law  could  give  qo  relief)  her  vifits 
were  a  great  oppreffion  on  the  nobility. 

I  i  3  tainment 
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.ApP'niJijc  tainment  in  Kenilwortb  caftle,  which  was  extraordinary 
for  expencc  and  magnificence.  Among  other  particulars, 
we  are  told,  that  three  hundred  and  fixty-five  hogfheads 
of  beer  were  drank  at  it '.  The  earl  had  fortified  this 
caflle  at  great  expence ;  and  it  contained  arms  for  ten 
thoufand  men  m.  The  earl  of  Derby  had  a  family  con- 
fining of  two  hundred  and  forty  fcrvants  n.  Stowe 
remarks  it  as  a  lingular  proof  of  beneficence  in  this  no- 
bleman, that  he  was  contented  with  his  rent  from  his 
tenants,  and  exacted  not  any  extraordinary  fervices  from 
them  :  A  proof  that  the  abfolute  power  of  the  fovereign 
(what  was  almoft  unavoidable)  had  very  generally  coun- 
tenanced the  nobility  in  tyrannizing  over  the  people. 
Burleigh,  though  he  was  frugal,  and  had  no  paternal 
eftate,  kept  a  family  confifting  of  a  hundred  Servants  °. 
He  had  a  ftanding  table  for  gentlemen,  and  two  other 
tables  for  perfons  of  meaner  condition,  which  were  always 
ferved  alike,  whether  he  was  in  town  or  in  the  country. 
About  his  perfon  he  had  people  of  great  difrinction,  info- 
much  that  he  could  reckon  up  twenty  gentlemen  retainers 
who  had  each  a  thoufand  pounds  a-year ;  and  as  many 
among  his  ordinary  fcrvants,  who  were  worth  from  a 
thoufand  pounds  to  three,  five,  ten,  and  twenty  thoufand 
pounds  p.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that,  though  the  reve- 
nues of  the  crown  were  at  that  time  very  fmall,  the 
minifters  and  courtiers  fometimes  found  means,  by 
employing  the  boundlefs  prerogative,  to  acquire  greater 
fortunes  than  it  is  poflible  for  them  at  prefent  to  amafs, 
from  their  larger  falarits,  and  more  limited  authority. 

Burleigh  entertained  the  queen  twelve  feveral  times 
in  his  country  houfe ;  where  fhe  remained  three,  four,  or 
£ve  weeks  at  a  time,     Each  vifit  coft  him  two  or  three 

1  Biogr.  Bjit.  vol,  iii.  p.  1791.  m  Scryp?,  vol.  iii.   p.  394. 

«  Stowe,   p.  674..  °  Sfrype,  w],  iii,   p.  129.   Append. 

P  Life  of  Burleigh  publiftied  by  Collins. 
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thoufand  pounds  <J.  The  quantity  of  filver  plate  poflefl'ed  Appendix 
by  this  nobleman,  is  furprizing  :  No  lefs  than  fourteen  ^~y^^ 
or  fifteen  thoufand  pounds  weight1";  which,  befides  the 
fafhion,  would  be  above  forty-two  thoufand  pounds  Ster- 
ling in  value.  Yet  Burleigh  left  only  4000  pounds  a- 
year  in  land,  and  eleven  thoufand  pounds  in  money;  and 
as  land  was  then  commonly  fold  at  ten  years  purchafe, 
his  place  was  nearly  equal  to  all  the  reft  of  his  fortune. 
It  appears,  that  little  value  was  then  put  upon  the  fafhion 
of  the  plate,  which  probably  was  but  rude  :  The  weight 
was  chiefly  confidered  s. 

But  though  there  were  preferved  great  remains  of  the 
ancient  cuftoms,  the  nobility  were,  by  degrees,  acquir- 
ing a  tafte  for  elegant  luxury ;  and  many  edifices,  in  par- 
ticular, were  built  by  them,  neat,  large,  and  fumptuous, 
to  the  great  ornament  of  the  kingdom,  fays  Camden  1 1 
but  to  the  no  lefs  decay  of  the  glorious  hofpitality  of  the 
nation.  It  is,  however,  more  reafonable  to  think,  that 
this  new  turn  of  expencc  promoted  arts  find  induftry  ; 
while  the  ancient  hofpitality  was  the  fource  of  vice,  dis- 
order, Sedition,  and  idlenefs  u. 

Among  the  other  Species  of  luxury,  that  of  apparel 
began  much  to  encreafe  during  this  age  ;  and  the  queen 
thought  proper  to  reftrain  it  by  proclamation  w.  Her 
example  was  very  little  conformable  to  her  edicts.  As 
no  woman  was  ever  more  conceited  of  her  beauty  or 
more  defirous  of  making  imprefllon  on  the  hearts  of  be- 
holders, no  one  ever  went  to  a  greater  extravagance  in 
apparel,  or  Studied  more  the  variety  and  richnefs  of  her 

1  Life  of  Burleigh  pubiifLed  by  Collins,  p.  40.  r   See  note  ("007 

at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

s  This  appears  from  Burleigh's  will  :  He  fpecifies  only  the  number  of 
ounces  to  be  given  to  each  legatee,  and  appoints  a  goldfmith  to  fee  it  weighed 
out  to  them,  without  making  any  diftinclion  of  the  pieces. 

1  Page  45a.  u  Sec  note  [PPJ  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

W  Camden,  p.  452, 

I  i  4  *  dreffes. 
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Appendix  (^-effcs.  £he  appeared  almoft  every  day  in  a  different 
\>>-y-x^  habit ;  and  tried  all  the  feveral  modes,  by  which  fhe 
hoped  to  render  hcrfelf  agreeable.  She  was  alfo  fo  fond 
of  her  cloaths,  that  fhe  never  could  part  with  any  of 
them  ;  and  at  her  death  fhe  had  in  her  wardrobe  all  the 
different  habits,  to  the  number  of  three  thoufand,  which 
file  had  ever  worn  in  her  life-time  x. 

The  retrenchment  of  the  ancient  hofpitality,  and  the 
diminution  of  retainers,  were  favourable  to  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  fovereign  ;  and  by  difabling  the  great  noble- 
men from  refiflance,  promoted  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
and    extended    the    authority   of   the    courts    of  juftice. 
There  were  many  peculiar  caufes   in  the  fituation  and 
character  of  Henry  VII.  which  augmented  the  authority 
of  the  crown  :   Mofl  of  thefe  caufes  concurred  in  fucceed- 
ing  princes  ;  together  with  the  factions  in  religion,  and 
the  acquifition  of  the  fupremacy,  a  moft  important  arti- 
cle of  prerogative  :    But  the  manners  of  the  age  were  a 
general  caufe,  which  operated  during  this  whole  period, 
and  which  continually  tended  to  diminifh  the  riches,  and 
ftill  more  the  influence,  of  the  ariftocracy,  anciently  fo 
formidable  to  the  crown.     The  habits  of  luxury  difli- 
pated  the  immenfe  fortunes  of  the  ancient  barons ;  and 
as  the  new  methods  of  expence  gave  fubfiftance  to  me- 
chanics and   merchants,    who  lived   in  an   independant 
manner  on  the  fruits  of  their  own  induftry,  a  nobleman, 
inftead  of  that  unlimited  afcendant,  which  he  was  wont 
to  affume  over  thofe  who  were  maintained  at  his  board, 
or  fubfifled  by  fabrics  conferred  on  them,  retained  only 
that  moderate    influence,    which    cuftomcrs    have   over 
tradefmen,  and   which  can  never  be  dangerous   to  civil 
government.      The    landed    proprietors    alfo,    having  a 
greater  demand  for  money  than  for  men,  endeavoured  to 
turn  their  lands  to  the  beft  account  with  regard  to  profit, 

x  Carte,  vol,  iii,  p.  70a.  f.o»i  Beaumont's  Difpatches. 

and 
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and  either  inclofin°:  their  fields,  or  joining  manv  fmall  Appendix. 
farms  into  a  few  large  ones,  difmiffed  thofe  ufelefs  hands,  \_*-  -  j 
which  formerly  were  always  at  their  call  in  every  attempt 
to  fubvert  the  government,  or  oppofe  a  neighbouring 
baron.  By  all  thefe  means  the  cities  enpreafed  ;  the 
middle  rank  of  men  began  to  be  rich  and  powerful  ;  the 
prince,  who,  in  efFecl,  was  the  fame  with  the  law,  was 
implicitly  obeyed  ;  and  though  the  farther  progrefs  of  the 
fame  caufes  begat  a  new  plan  of  liberty,  founded  on  the 
privileges  of  the  commons,  yet  in  the  interval  between 
the  fall  of  the  nobles  and  the  rife  of  this  order,  the  fove- 
reign  took  advantage  of  the  prefent  fituation,  and  aflumed 
an  authority  almolt  abfoiute. 

"Whatever  may  be  commonly  imagined,  from  the 
authority  of  lord  Bacon,  2nd  from  that  of  Harrington, 
and  later  authors,  the  laws  of  Henry  VII.  contributed 
very  little  towards  the  great  revolutions,  which  happened 
about  this  period  in  the  Englifh  confritution.  The  prac- 
tice of  breaking  entails,  by  a  fine  and  recovery,  had  been 
introduced  in  the  preceding  reigns  j  and  this  prince  only 
gave  indirectly  a  legal  fan£tion  to  the  practice,  by  reform- 
ing fome  abufes  which  attended  it.  But  the  fettled 
authority,  which  he  acquired  to  the  crown,  enabled  the 
fovereign  to  encroach  on  the  feparate  jurisdictions  of  the 
barons,  and  produced  a  more  general  and  regular  execu- 
tion of  the  laws.  The  counties  palatine  underwent  the  ' 
fame  fate  as  the  feudal  powers  j  and  by  a  flatute  of  Hen- 
ry VIII  y,  the  jurifdiction  of  thefe  counties  was  annexed 
to  the  crown,  and  all  writs  were  ordained  to  run  in  the 
king's  name.  But  the  change  of  manners  was  the  chief 
caufe  of  the  fecret  revolution  of  the  government,  and  fu In- 
verted the  power  of  the  barons.  There  appear 'ftill  in 
this  reign  fome  remains  of  the  ancient  flavery  of  the  boors 
and  peafants  z,  but  none  afterwards. 

y  27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  24.  z  Rymer,  torn.  xv.  p.  73 r. 
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Appendix       Learning,  on  its  revival,  was  held  in  high  eftima- 
»_  -vl,L_,  tion  by  the  Englifh  princes  and  nobles  ;  and  as  it  was 
Learning.     not  yet  proftituted  by  being  too  common,  even  the  Great 
deemed  it  an  object  of  ambition  to  attain  a  character  for 
literature.     The  four  fucceffive  fovereigns,  Henry,  Edr 
ward,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  may,  on  one  account  or  other, 
be  admitted  into  the  clafs  of  authors.      Queen  Catherine 
Parr  tranflated  a  book  :  Lady  Jane  Gray,  confidering  her 
age,  and  her  fex,  and  her  ftation,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
prodigy  for  literature.     Sir  Thomas   Smith  was  raifed 
from  being  profelTor  in  Cambridge,  firft  to  be  ambaffador 
to  France,  and  then  fecretary  of  flrate.     The  difpatches 
»    of  thofe  times,  a:..  others  thofe  of  Burleigh  hirn- 

felf,  are  frequently  interlarded  with  quotations  from  the 
Greek  and  Latin  daffies.  Even  the  ladies  of  the  court 
valued  themfelves  on  knowledge  :  Lady  Burleigh,  lady 
Bacon,  and  their  two  fitters,  were  miftreffes  of  the  an- 
cient, as  well  as  modern  languages  ;  and  placed  mere 
pride  in  their  erudition  than  in  their  rank  and  quality. 

Queen  Elizabeth  wrote  and  tranflated  fcveral  books  ; 
and  fhe  was  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  Greek  as  well 
as  Latin  tongue  \  It  is  pretended,  that  fhe  made  an  ex- 
temporary reply  in  Greek  to  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge, 
who  had  addreffed  her  .in  that  language.  It  is  certain, 
that  fhe  anfwered  in  Latin,  without  premeditation,  and 
in  a  very  fpirited  manner,  to  the  Polifli  ambafTador,  who 
had  been  wanting  in  refpect  to  her.  When  fhe  had 
finifhed,  fhe  turned  about  to  her  courtiers,  and  faid, 
"  God's  death,  my  lords,"  (for  fhe  was  much  addicted 
to  fwearing)  "  I  have  been  forced  this  day  to  fcour  up 
<c  my  old  Latin,  that  hath  long  lain  rufring  b."  Eliza- 
beth, even  after  me  was  queen,  did  not  entirely  drop  the 
ambition  of  appearing  as  an  author  ;  and  next  to  her  dc- 
firc  of  admiration  for  beauty,  this  fcems  to  have  been  the 

a  See  note  [  QOJ  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  b  Speed. 

chief 
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chief  object  of  her  vanity.  She  tranflated  Boethius  of  Appendix 
the  Confolation  of  Philofophy ;  in  order,  as  file  pre-  ^~y*^j 
tended,  to  allay  her  grief  for  Henry  IV. 's  change  of  reli- 
gion. As  far  as  v/c  can  judge  from  Elizabeth's  com- 
pofitions,  we  may  pronounce,  that,  notwith (landing  her 
application,  and  her  excellent  parts,  her  tafte  in  literature 
was  but  indifferent :  She  was  much  inferior  to  her  fuc- 
cellor  in  this  particular,  who  was  himfelf  no  perfect 
model  of  r-loqucnce. 

Unh  \?pily  for  literature,  at  lead  for  the  learned  of 
this  age,  the  queen's  vanity  lay  more  in  mining  by  her 
own  learning,  th;  n  in  encouraging  men  of  genius  by  her 
liberality.  Spencer  himfelf,  the  fineft  Englifh  writer  of 
his  ao-e,  was  lono-  neglected  :  and  after  the  death  of  Sir 
Philip  Sydney,  his  patron,  was  allowed  to  die  almoft  for 
want.  This  poet  contains  great  beauties,  a  fweet  and 
harmonious  verfification,  eafy  elocution,  a  fine  imagina- 
tion :  Yet  does  the  perufal  of  his  work  become  fo  tedious, 
that  one  never  finifhes  it  from  the  mere  pleafure  which  it 
affords  :  It  foon  becomes  a  kind  of  talk-reading  ;  and  it 
requires  feme  effort  and  refolution  to  carry  us  on  to  the 
end  of  his  long  performance.  This  effect,  of  which 
every  one  is  confeious,  is  ufually  afcribed  to  the  change 
of  manners  :  But  manners  have  more  changed  fince  Ho- 
mer's age  ;  and  yet  that  poet  remains  ffill  the  favourite  of 
every  reader  of  tafte  and  judgment.  Homer  copied  true 
natural  manners,  which,  however  rough  or  uncultivated, 
will  always  form  an  agreeable  and  interefting  picture  : 
But  the  pencil  of  the  Englifh  poet  was  employed  in  draw- 
ing the  affectations,  and  conceits,  and  fopperies  of  chi- 
valry, which  appear  ridiculous  as  foon  as  they  lofe  the  re- 
commendation of  the  mode.  The  tedioufrjefs  of  continued 
allegory,  and  that  too  feldom  rjrriking  or  ingenious,  has  alfo 
contributed  to  render  the  Fairy  §)ueen  peculiarly  tirefome  ; 
not  to  mention  the  too  great  frequency  of  its  defcriptions, 
and  the  languor  of  its  ftanza.     Upon  the  whole,  Spencer 

maintains 
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Appendix  maintains  his  place  in  the  fhelves  among;  our  English 
1,.^-y—...  claj]ics  :  But  he  is  feldom  feen  on  the  table  ;  and  there  is 
fcarcely  any  one,  if  he  dares  to  be  ingenuous,  but  will 
confefs,  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  merit  of  the  poet, 
he  afrbrds  an  entertainment  with  which  the  palate  is  foon 
fatiated.  Several  writers  of  late  have  amufed  themfelves 
in  copying  the  ftile  of  Spencer  ;  and  no  imitation  has 
been  fo  indifferent  as  not  to  bear  a  great  refemblance  to 
the  original  :  Kis  manner  is  fo  peculiar,  that  it  is  almofl 
jmpoflibje  not  to  transfer  forne  of  it  into  the  copy, 
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NOTE  [A],  p.  13. 

THE  parliament  alfo  granted  the  queen  the  dudes  of  ton- 
nage and  poundage;  but  this  conceflion  was  at  that 
time  regarded  only  as  a  matter  of  form,  and  fhe  had  levied 
thefe  duties  before  they  were  voted  by  parliament:  But  there 
Was  another  exertion  of  power,  which  (lie  practifed,  and  which 
people,  in  this  age,  from  their  ignorance  of  ancient  practices, 
may  be  apt  to  think  a  little  extraordinary.  Her  filter,  after, 
the  commencement  of  the  war  with  France,  had,  from  her 
own  authority,  impofed  four  marks  on  each  ton  of  wine  im- 
ported, and  had  encreafed  the  poundage  a  third  on  all  com- 
modities. Queen  Elizabeth  continued  thefe  frnpofitions  as 
long  as  fhe  thought  convenient.  The  parliament,  who  had 
fo  good  an  opportunity  of  retraining  thefe  arbitrary  taxes, 
when  they  voted  the  tonnage  and  poundage,  thought  not  pro- 
per to  make  any  mention  of  them.  They  knew,  that  the 
fovereign,  during  that  age,  pretended  to  have  the  fole  regula- 
tion of  foreign  trade,  and  that  their  intermeddling  with  that 
prerogative  would  have  drawn  on  them  the  feverefl  reproof,  if 
not  chaftifement.  See  Forbes,  vol.  i  p.  132,  133.  We  know 
certainly  from  the  flatutes  and  journals,  that  no  fuch  impo- 
fitions  were  granted  by  parliament. 

NOTE  [B],  p.  26, 

JT  N  O  X,    p.  127.      We  fhail  fuggefi  afterwards  fome  rea- 
*■    fons  to  ful"pec>,   that,   perhaps,    no  exprefs  promife  was 
ever  given.     Calumnies  eafily  arife  during  times  of  faclion, 

efpecially 
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efpecially  thofe  of  the  religious  kind,  when  men  think  every 
art  lawful  for  promoting  their  purpofe.  The  congregation  in 
their  manifefto,  in  which  they  enumerate  all  the  articles  of 
the  regent's  mal-adminiftradon,  do  not  reproach  her  with  this 
breach  of  promife.  It  was  probably  nothing  but  a  rumour 
fpread  abroad  to  catch  the  populace.  If  the  papifts  have 
fometimes  maintained,  that  no  faith  was  to  be  kept  with  he- 
retics, their  adverfaries  feem  alfo  to  have  thought,  that  no 
truth  ought  to  be  told  of  idolaters. 

NOTE  [C],  p.  30. 

POTSWOOD,  p.  146.  Melvil,  p.  20.  Knox,  p.  225, 
228.  Lefley,  lib.  x.  That  there  was  really  no  violation 
of  the  capitulation  of  Perth,  appears  from  the  manifefto  of  the 
congregation  in  Knox,  p.  184.  in  which  it  is  not  fo  much  as 
pretended.  The  companies  of  Scotch  foldiers  were,  probably, 
in  Scotch  pay,  fince  the  congregation  complains,  that  the 
country  was  oppreffed  with  taxes  to  maintain  armies.  Knox, 
p.  164,  165.  And  even  if  they  had  been  in  French  pay,  it 
had  been  no  breach  of  the  capitulation,  fince  they  were  na- 
tional troops,  not  French.  Knox  does  not  fay,  p.  139,  that 
any  of  the  inhabitants  of  Perth  were  tried  or  punifhed  for  their 
paft  offences  ;  but  only  that  they  were  opprelfed  with  the 
quartering  of  foldiers  :  And  the  congregation,  in  their  ma- 
nifefto, fay  only  that  many  of  them  had  fled  for  fear.  This 
plain  detection  of  the  calumny  with  regard  to  the  breach  of  the 
capitulation  of  Perth,  may  make  us  fufpedl  a  like  calumny 
with  regard  to  the  pretended  promife  not  to  give  fentence 
againft  the  minifters.  The  affair  lay  altogether  between  the 
regent  and  the  laird  of  Dun;  and  that  gentleman,  though  a 
man  of  fenfe  and  character,  might  be  willing  to  take  fome 
general  profeflions  for  promifes.  If  the  queen,  overawed  by 
the  power  of  the  congregation,  gave  fuch  a  promife  in  order 
to  have  liberty  to  proceed  to  a  fentence;  How  could  flie  ex- 
peft  to  have  power  to  execute  a  fentence  fo  infidioufly  obtain- 
ed f  And  to  what  purpofe  could  it  ferve  ? 
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NOTE  [D],  p.  31/ 

NOX,  p.  153,  154,  155.  This  author  pretends  that  this 
article  was  agreed  to  verbally,  but  that  the  queen's  fcribes 
omitted  it  in  the  treaty  which  was  figned.  This  ftory  is  very 
unlikely,  or  rather  very  abfurd  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  it  is 
allowed,  that  the  article  is  not  in  the  treaty  :  Nor  do  the  con- 
gregation, in  their  fubfequent  manifefto  infill:  upon  it.  Knox, 
p.  184.  Befides,  Would  the  queen  regent  in  an  article  of  a 
treaty,  call  her  own  religion  idolatry  ? 

NOTE  [E],  p.  33. 

THE  Scotch  lords  in  their  declaration  fay,  (e  How  fat 
"  we  have  fought  fupport  of  England,  or  of  any  other 
'.*  prince,  and  what  jufl  caufe  we  had  and  have  fo  to  do,  we 
*'  lhall  fnortly  make  manifeil  unto  the  world,  to  the  praife  of 
**  God's  holy  name,  and  to  the  confufion  of  all  thofe  that 
"  flander  us  for  fo  doing:  For  this  we  fear  not  to  confefs, 
"  that,  as  in  this  enterprize  again  ft  the  devil,  againft  idolatry 
"  and  the  maintainers  of  the  fame,  we  chiefly  and  only  fcek 
"  God's  glory  to  be  notified  unto  men,  fin  to  be  punifhed, 
"  and  virtue  to  be  maintained  ;  fo  where  power  faileth  of  our- 
"  felves,  we  will  feek  it,  wherefoever  God  fhall  offer  the 
"  fame."    Knox,  p.  176. 

NOTE  [FJ,  p.  80. 

THIS  year  the  council  of  Trent  was  difiolved,  which  had 
fat  from  1545.  The  publication  of  its  decrees  excited 
anew  the  general  ferment  in  Europe  ;  while  the  catholics  en- 
deavoured to  enforce  the  acceptance  of  them,  and  the  pro- 
tefrants  rejefled  them.  The  religious  controverfies  were  too 
far  advanced  to  expett  that  any  conviction  would  refult  from 
the  decrees  of  this  council.  It  is  the  only  general  council 
which  has  been  held  in  an  age  truly  learned  and  inquifitive  ; 
and  as  thehiftory  of  it  has  been  written  with  great  penetration 
and  judgment,  it  has  tended  very  much  to  expofe  clerical 
ufurpations  and  intrigues,  and  may  ferve  us  as  a  fbccimen  of 
more  ancient  councils.     No  one  expedts  to  fee  another  general 

council, 
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council,  till  the  decay  of  learning  and  the  progrefs  of  igno- 
rance fhall  again  fit  mankind  for  thefe  great  impolfures. 

NOTE  [G],  p.  90. 

IT  appears,  however,  from  Randolf's  Letters,  (See  Keith, 
p.  290.)  that  fome  offers  had  been  made  to  that  minifler, 
of  feizing  Lenox  andDarnley,  and  delivering  them  into  queen 
Elizabeth's  hands.  Melvil  confirms  the  fame  ftory,  and  fays, 
that  the  defign  was  acknowledged  by  the  confpirators,  p.  56. 
This  ferves  to  juftify  the  account  given  by  the  queen's  party 
of  the  Raid  of  Baith,  as  it  is  caiied.  See  farther,  Goodall, 
vol.  ii.  p.  358.  The  other  confpiracy,  of  which  Murray 
complained,  is  much  more  uncertain,  and  is  founded  on  very 
doubtful  evidence. 

NOTE  [H],  p.  96. 
TJCHANAN  confeffes  that  Rizzio  was  ugly  ;  but  it  may 
be  inferred,  from  the  narration  of  that  author,  that  he 
\vas  young.  He  fays,  that  on  the  return  of  the  duke  of  Sa- 
voy to  Turin,  Rizzio  was  in  adolefcentiee 'vigdfe \  in  the  vigour 
of  youth.  Now  that  event  happened  onl)  a  few  years  before, 
lib.  xvii.  cap.  44.  That  Bothwel  was  young  appears,  among 
many  other  invincible  proofs,  from  Mary's  inftru&ions  to  the 
bifhop  of  Dnmblair.,  her  ambaffador  at  Paris  ;  where  fhe 
fays,  that  in  1^59,  only  eight  years  before,  he  was  very 
young.  He  might  therefore  have  been  about  thirty  when  he 
married  her.     See  Keith's  Hiltory,   p.  388. 

NOTE  [I],  p.  no. 

/J  AR  Y   herfclf  confclTed,  in  her  inflruffions  to  the  am- 
rJ-   baffadors,  whom  fne  fent  to  France,  that  Bothwel  per- 
fuaded  all  the   noblemen,  that  their  application  in  favour  of 
his  marriage  was  agreeable  to  her,  Keith,  p.  3S9.     Andcrfon, 
vol.i.  p.  9-j-.     Murray  afterwards  produced   to  queen  Eliza- 
beth's commifiioners  a  pnper  figned  by  Mary,  by  which 
permitted  them  to  make  this  application  to  her.      This   per- 
miilion  was  a  fufficient  declaration  of  her  intentions,  and 
eftccrned  equivalent  to  a  command.     A»deriori,  vol.  iv.  p. 
They  even  affertcd,  that  the  houfe,  in  which   they  met,   was 
furrouuded  with  armed  men.     Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  14 1. 
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NOTE  [K]>  p.  141. 

ARY's  complaints  of  the  queen's  partiality  in  admit- 
iVJL  ting  Murray  to  a' conference  was  a  mere  pretext  in 
order  to  break  off  the  conference.  She  indeed  employs  that 
reafon  in  her  order  for  that  purpofe  (fee  Goodall,  vol.  ii4 
p.  184),  but  in  her  private  letter,  her  comrniffioners  are  di- 
rected to  make  ufe  of  that  order  to  prevent  her  honour  froni 
being  attacked,  Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  183.  It  was  therefore 
the  accufation  only  fhe  was  afraid  of.  Murray  was  the  leaft 
obnoxious  of  all  her  enemies :  He  was  abroad  when  her  fub- 
jefts  rebelled  and  reduced  her  to  captivity  :  He  had  only  ac- 
cepted of  the  regency,  when  voluntarily  profered  him  by  the 
nation.  His  being  admitted  to  queen  Elizabeth's  prefence  was 
therefore  a  very  bad  foundation  for  a  quarrel,  or  for  breaking 
off  the  conferences;  and  was  plainly  a  mere  pretence. 

NOTE  [L],  p.  143. 

E  fhall  not  enter  into  a  long  difcufilon  concerning  thd 
authenticity  of  thefe  letters :  We  lhall  only  remark  in 
general,  that  the  chief  objections  againft  them  are,  that  they 
are  fuppofed  to  have  palled  through  the  earl  of  Morton's 
hands,  the  lealt  fcrupulous  of  all  Mary's  enemies ;  and  that 
they  are,  to  the  laft  degree,  indecent,  and  even  fomewhat 
inelegant,  fuch  as  it  is  not  likely  the  would  write.  But  to 
thefe  preemptions  we  may  oppofe  the  following  confidera- 
tions.  (i.)  Though  it  be  not  difficult  to  counterfeit  a  fub* 
fcription,  it  is  very  diihcult,  and  almolt  impoffible,  to  coun- 
terfeit feveral  pages,  fo  as  to  referable  exactly  the  hand-writ- 
ing of  any  perfon.  Thefe  letters  were  examined  and  com- 
pared with  Mary's  hand-writing,  by  the  Englifh  privy-council, 
and  by  a  great  many  of  the  nobility,  among  whom  were  fe- 
veral partisans  of  that  princefs.  They  might  have  been  exa- 
mined by  the  bifnop  of  Rofs,  Hetreis,  and  others  of  Mary's 
comrniffioners.  The  regent  muft  have  expected,  that  they 
fvould  be  very  critically  examined  by  them  :  And  had  they 
rot  been  able  to  ftand  that  teft,  he  was  only  preparing  a  fcene 
•f  confufion  to  hirofclf.  Bifhop  Lefly  exprefsly  declines  die 
Vol.  V.  K.  k  comparing 
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comparing  of  the  hands,  which  he  calls  no  legal  proof,  Good- 
all,  vol.  ii.  p.  389.       (2.)  The  letters  are  very  long,  much 
longer  than  they  needed  to  have  been,  in  order  to  ferve  the 
purpofes  of  Mary's  enemies  ;  a  circumllance,  which  encreafed 
the   difficulty,  and  expofed  any  forgery  the  more  to  the  rifk 
of  a  detection.      (3.)  They  are  not  fo  groSJ  and  palpable,  as 
forgeries  commonly  are  ;  for  they  left  (till  a  pretext  for  Mary'3 
friends   to  aSTert,  that  their  meaning  was  llrained  to  make 
them   appear  criminal;   fee  Goodall,   vol.  ii.  p.  361.       (4.) 
There  is  a  long  contract  of  marriage,  faid  to  be  written  by 
the  earl  of  Huntley,  and  Signed  by  the  queen,  before  Both- 
weli's  acquital.     Would  Morton,  witnout  any  neceffity,  have 
thus  doubled  the  difficulties  of  the  forgery,  and  the  danger 
of  detection  ?     (5.)  The  letters  are  indifcreet;  but  fuch  was 
apparently  Mary's  conduct  at  that  time ;  They  are  inelegant; 
but  they  have  a  carelefs,  natural  air,  like  letters  haftily  writ- 
ten between   familiar  friends.       (6.)    They  contain   fuch    a 
variety    of  particular  circumstances,  as  nobody   could  have 
thought  of  inventing,  efpecially  as  they  mull  neceSTarily  have 
afforded  her  many  means  of  detection.     (7.)  We  have  not  the 
originals  of  the  letters,  which  were  in  French  :  We  have  only 
a  Scotch  and  Latin  translation  from  the  original,  and  a  French 
tranflation  profefledly  done  from  the  Latin.     Now  it  is  re- 
markable, that   the  Scotch  translation  is  full  of  Gallicifmf, 
and  is  clearly  a  translation  from  a  French  original :   Such  as 
make  fault,  fain  dcs  fautes  ;   make  it  fee?*  that  I  believe,  fairs 
femblant  de  h  croire  ;  make  brek,  fa  ire  breche  ;  this  is  my  frjl 
jour  nay,  c'efl  ma  premiere  jour  nee  ;  have  you  not  defer  e  to  laugh  t 
n'avez  vouspas  en-vie  de  rire  ;  tl>e  place  nuill  hald  unto  the  death, 
la  place  tiendra  jufqu'a  la  mort ;    he  may  not  ccme  forth  of  the 
houfe  this  long  time,  il  ne  peut  pas  forlir  du  logis  de  long  terns  ;  to 
make  me  ad-vert  if c.?nent,  faire  ?n,avertir;  put  order  to  it,  mettre 
ordre  a  eel  a  ;    dij charge  your  heart,   decharger  votre  cacur  ;    make 
gud  tuatrh,  faites  bon  garde,  &c-    (8.)  There  is  a  converfation, 
which  She  mentions,  between  herSelf  and  the  king  one  evening; 
But  Murny  produced  before  the  Engliffi  commissioners,    the 
teitimony  of  one  Crawford,  a  gentleman  of  the  earl  of  Lenox, 
who  fvvore,  that  the  king,  on  her  departure  from  him,  gave  him 

an 
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an  account  of  the  fame  converfation.  (9.)  There  feems  very 
little  reafon  why  Murray  and  his  affociate:  fhould  run  the  rifle 
of  fuch  a  dangerous  forgery,  which  mint  have  rendered  them 
infamous,  if  detected;  fyice  their  cnufe,  from  .\;ary's  known 
conduct,  even  without  thefe  letters,  was  fufficiently  good  and 
judicable.  (10.)  Murray  expofed  thefe  letters  to  the  exami- 
nation of  perfons  qualified  to  judge  c  f  them  ;  the  Scotch  coun- 
cil, the  Scotch  parliament,  queen  Elizabeth  and  her  council, 
who  were  poffefied  of  a  great  number  of  Marys  genuine  let- 
ters. (11.)  He  gave  Mary  herfelf  an  opportunity  of  refuting 
and  expofing  him,  if  fhe  had  chofen  to  lay  hold  of  it.  (12.) 
The  letters  tally  fo  well  with  all  the  other  parts  of  her  con- 
duct during  that  tranfadtion,  that  thefe  proofs  throw  the 
ftrongeft  light  on  each  other.  (13.)  The  duke  of  Norfolk, 
who  had  examined  thefe  papers,  and  who  favoured  fo  much 
the  queen  of  Scots,  that  he  intended  to  marry  her.  and  in  the 
end  loft  his  life  in  her  caufe,  yet  believed  them  authentic,  and 
was  fully  convinced  of  her  guilt.  This  appears  not  only  from 
his  letters  above  mentioned,  to  queen  Elizabeth  and  her  mi- 
nifters,  but  by  his  fecret  acknowledgment  to  Banifter,  h:'s  mod 
trufty  confident.  See  State  Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  81.  In  the 
conferences  between  the  duke,  fecretary  Lidington,  and  the 
bifhop  of  Rofs,  all  of  them  zealous  partizans  of  that  prin- 
cefs,  the  fame  thing  is  always  taken  for  granted.  Ibid.  p.  74, 
75.  See  farther  MS.  in  the  Advocates' library.  A.  x,  28. 
p.  314.  from  Cott.  lib.  Calig.  c.  9.  Indeed,  the  duke's  full 
perfuafion  of  Mary's  guilt,  without  the  leaft  doubt  or  hefita- 
tion,  could  not  have  had  place,  if  he  had  found  Lidington  or 
the  bifhop  of  Rofs  of  a  different  opinion,  or  if  they  had  ever 
told  him  that  thefe  letters  were  forged.  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  Lidingtonj  being  one  of  the  accomplices,  knew  the 
whole  bottom  of  the  confpiracy  againft  k:ng  Henry,  and  was, 
befides,  a  man  of  fuch  penetration,  that  nothing  could  efcape 
him  in  fuch  interefting  events.  (14.)  1  need  not  repeat  the 
prefumption  drawn  from  Mary's  refufal  to  anfwer.  The  only 
excufe  for  her  filence,  is,  that  fhe  fufpe&ed  Elizabeth  to  be  a 
partial  judge  :  It  was  not,  indeed,  the  intereft  of  that  prin- 
cefs  to  acquit  and  juftify  her  rival  and  competitor;  and  we 
accordingly  find  that  Lidington,  from  the  fecret  information 
J£k  2  of 
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of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  informed  Mary,  by  the  bifnop  of 
Rofs,  that  the  queen  of  England  never  meant  to  come  to  a 
decifion  ;  but  only  to  get  into  her  hand;,  the  proofs  of  Mary's 
guilt,  in  crier  to  blaft  her  character:  See  State  Trials,  vol.  i. 
p-  77.  But  this  was  a  better  reafon  for  declining  the  confe- 
rence altogether  than  for  breaking  it  off,  on  frivolous  pretences 
the  very  moment  the  chief  aecufation  was  unexpectedly  opened 
againft  her.  Though  ihe  could  not  expect  Elizabeth's  final 
decifion  in  her  favour,  it  was  of  importance  to  give  a  fatisfac- 
tory  anfwer,  if  fhe  had  any,  to  the  aecufation  of  the  Scotch 
commifiioners.  That  anfwer  could  have  been  difperfed  for 
the  fatis faction  of  the  public,  of  foreign  nations,  and  of  po- 
fterity.  And  furely  after  the  aecufation  and  proofs  were  in 
queen  Elizabeth's  hands,  it  could  do  no  hurt  to  give  in  the 
anfwers.  Mary's  information,  that  the  queen  never  intended 
to  come  to  a  decifion,  could  be  no  obitacle  to  her  j unification. 
(15)  The  very  difappearance  of  thefe  letters,  is  a  prefump- 
tion  of  their  authenticity.  That  event  can  be  accounted  for 
no  way  but  from  the  care  of  king  James's  friends,  who  were 
defirous  to  deflroy  every  proof  01  his  mother's  crimes.  The 
difappearance  of  Morton's  narrative,  and  of  Crawford's  evi- 
dence, from  the  Cotton  library,  Calig.  c  1.  mu ft  have  pro- 
ceeded from  alike  caufe.  See  MS.  in  the  Advocates'  library, 
A.  3.  29.  p.  88. 

I  find  an  objection  made  to  the  authenticity  of  the  letters, 
drawn  from  the  vote  of  the  Scotch  privy-council,  which  affirms 
the  letters  to  be  wiitten  and  fubferibed  by  queen  Mary's  own 
hand  ;  whereas  the  copies  given  in  to  the  parliament,  a  few 
days  after,  were  only  written,  not  fubferibed.  See  GoodaH, 
vol.  ii.  p.  64,  67.  But  it  is  not  confidered,  that  this  circum- 
ftance  is  of  no  manner  of  force  :  There  were  certainly  letters, 
true  or  falfe,  laid  before  the  council ;  and  whether  the  letters 
were  true  or  falfe,  this  miftake  proceeds  equally  from  the  in- 
accuracy or  blunder  of  the  clerk.  The  miftake  may  be  ac- 
counted for  :  The  letters  were  only  written  by  her :  The 
fecond  contract  with  Bothwcll  was  only  fubferibed.  A  proper 
accurate  diftinction  was  not  made;  and  they  are  all  faid  to  be 
wiitten  and  fubferibed.  A  late  writer,  Mr.  Goodall,  has 
tr.ueavoured  to  |!0ve;  that  thefe  lettericlalh.  with  enrono! 

aud 
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and  that  the  queen  was  not  in  the  places  mentioned  in  the 
letters,  on  the  days  there  afiigned  :  1  o  confirm  this,  he  pro- 
duces charters  and  other  deeds  iigned  by  the  queen,  where 
the  date  and  place  do  not  agree  with  the  letters.  Hut  it  is 
well  known,  that  the  date  of  charters,  and  fuch  like  grants, 
is  no  proof  of  the  real  day  on  which  they  were  figned  by  the 
fovereign.  Papers  of  that  kind  commonly  pafs  through  dif- 
ferent offices :  The  date  is  affixed  by  the  firft  office  ;  and  may 
precede  very  long  the  day  of  the  iignature. 

The  account  given  by  Morton  of  the  manner  irt  which  the 
papers  came  into  his  hands,  is  very  natural.  When  he  gave 
it  to  the  Englilh  commiilioners,  he  had  reafon  to  think  it 
would  be  canvafied  with  ail  the  feverity  of  able  adverfaries, 
interefted  in  the  higheft  degree  to  refute  it.  It  is  probable* 
that  he  could  have  confirmed  it  by  many  circumfiances  and 
teftimonies  ;  fince  they  declined  the  conteft. 

Thc  fonnets  are  inelegant ;  infominch,  that  botli  Brantome 
and  Ronfard,  who  knew  queen  Mary's  ftyle,  were  allured, 
when  they  faw  them,  that  they  could  not  be  her  compofition. 
Jebb,  vol.  ii.  p.  478.  But  no  perfon  is  equal  in  his  produc- 
tions, efpecially  one  whole  ftyle  is  fo  little  formed  as  Mary's 
mull;  be  fuppofed  to  be.  Not  to  mention,  that  fuch  danger- 
ous and  criminal  enterprizes  leave  little  tranquillity  of  mind 
for  elegant,  poetical  compofition;. 

In  a  word,  queen  Mary  might  eafily  have  conducted  the 
whole  confpiracy  againfl:  her  hufbsnd,  without  opening  her 
mind  to  any  one  perfon  except  Bothwel,  and  without  writing 
a  fcrap  of  paper  about  it  ;  but  it  was  very  difficult  to  have 
conduced  it,  fo  as  that  her  conduct  fhould  not  betray  her  to 
men  of  difcernment.  In  the  prefent  cafe,  her  conduct  was 
fo  grofs  as  to  betray  her  to  every  body  ;  and  fortune  threw  / 
into  her  enemies'  hands,  papers  by  which  they  could  convifl 
her.  The  fame  infatuation  and  imprudence,  which  happily 
is  the  ufual  attendant  of  great  crimes,  will  account  for  both. 
It  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  there  is  not  one  circumftance  of 
the  foregoing  narrative,  contained  in  the  hiftory,  that  is  taken 
from  Knox,  Buchanan,  or  even  Thuanus,  or  indeed,  from 
any  fufpetted  authority. 

Kk  3 
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NOTE  [M],  p.  145. 

NLESS  we  take  this  angry  accufation,  advanced  by 
queen  Mary,  to  bean  argument  of  Murray's  guilt,  there 
remains  not  the  lead  prefumption  which  fhould  lead  us  to  fufpeft 
him  to  have  been  any  wife  an  accomplice  in  the  king's  murder. 
That  queen  never  pretended  to  give  any  proof  of  the  charge  ; 
and  her  commifiioners  affirmed  at  the  time,  that  they  them- 
felves  knew  of  none,  though  they  were  ready  to  maintain  its 
truth  by  their  miftrefs's  orders,  and  would  produce  fuch  proof 
as  me  mould  feud  them.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  at  that  time, 
it  was  impoflible  for  either  her  or  them  to  produce  any  proof; 
becaufe  the  conferences  before  the  Englilh  commiffioners  were 
previoufly  broken  off". 

It  is  true,  the  bifhop  of  Rofs,  in  an  angry  pamphlet, 
written  by  him  under  a  borrowed  name,  (where  it  is  eafy  to 
fay  any  thing)  affirms,  that  lord  Herreis,  a  few  days  after 
the  king's  death,  charged  Murray  with  the  guilt,  openly, 
to  his  face,  at  his  own  table.  This  latter  nobleman,  as 
Lefly  relates  the  matter,  affirmed,  that  Murray  riding  in  Fife 
with  one  of  his  fervants,  the  evening  before  the  commiffion 
of  that  crime,  faid  to  him  among  other  talk,  This  night  'ere 
morning  the  lord  Darnley  Jhall  lofe  his  life.  See  Anderfon, 
vol.  i.  p.  75.  But  this  is  only  a  hearfay  of  Lefly's,  concern- 
ing a  hearfay  of  Herreis's  ;  and  contains  a  very  improbable 
fatt.  Would  Murray,  without  any  ufe  or  neceflity,  com- 
municate to  a  fervant,  fuch  a  dangerous  and  important  fecret, 
merely  by  way  of  converfation  ?  We  may  alfo  obferve,  that 
lord  Herreis  himfelf  was  one  of  queen  Mary's  commiffioners 
who  accufed  Murray.  Had  he  ever  heard  this  ftory,  or  given 
credit  to  it,  was  not  that  the  time  to  have  produced  it  ?  and 
riot  have  affirmed,  as  he  did,  that  he,  for  his  part,  knew  no- 
thing of  Murray's  guilt.     See  Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  307. 

The  earls  of  Huntley  and  Argyle  accufe  Murray  cf  this 
crime  ;  but  the  reafon  which  they  affign  is  ridiculous.  He 
had  given  his  confent  to  Mary's  divorce  from  the  king;  there- 
fore he  was  the  king's  murderer.  See  Anderfon,  vol.  iv, 
part  z.  p.  192.     It  is  a  Aire  argument,  that  thefc  earls  knew 

no 
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no  better  proof  againft  Murray,  otherwife  they  would  have 
produced  it,  and  not  have  infilled  on  lb  abfurd  a  preemp- 
tion. Was  not  this  alfo  the  time  for  Huntley  to  deny  his 
writing  Mary's  contract  with  Bothwel,  if  that  paper  had 
been  a  forgery  ? 

Murray  could  have  no  motive  to  commit  that  crime. 
The  king,  indeed,  bore  him  fome  ill-will  ;  but  the  king  him- 
felf  was  become  {o  defpicable,  both  from  his  own  ill  conduct 
and  the  queen's  averfion  to  him,  that  he  could  neither  do  good 
nor  harm  to  any  body.  To  judge  by  the  event,  in  any  cafe, 
is  always  abfurd  ;  more  efpecially  in  the  prefent.  The  king's 
murder,  indeed,  procured  Murray  the  regency :  But  much 
more  Mary's  ill-condudr.  and  imprudence,  which  he  could  not 
pofiibly  forefee,  and  which  never  svouid  have  happened,  had 
ihe  been  entirely  innocent. 

NOTE  [N],  p.  145. 

I  Believe    there  is  no  reader  of  common  fen fe,  who  does 
not  fee,  from  the  narrative  in  the  text,  that  the  author 
means  to  fay,  that  queen  Mary  refufes  confiantly  to  anfwer 
before  the  Englifh  commiffioners,  but  offers  only  to  anfwer  in 
perfon  before  queen  Elizabeth  in  perfon,    contrary  to  her 
practice  during  the  whole  courfe  of  the  conference,  till  the 
moment  the  evidence  of  her  being  an  accomplice  in  her  huf- 
band's  murder  is  unexpectedly  produced.    It  is  true,  the  author 
having  repeated  four  or  five  times  an  account  of  this  demand 
ot  being  admitted  to  Elizabeth's   prefence,  and  having  ex- 
preffed  his  opinion,  that,    as  it  had  been  refufed  from  the 
beginning,  even  before  the  commencement  of  the  conferences, 
fhe„did  not  expect  it  would  now  be  complied  with  ;  thought 
it  impoffible  his  meaning  could  be  mifunderiiood,  (as  indeed  it 
was  impoffible),  and  not  being  willing  to  tire  his  reader  with 
continual  repetitions,  he  mentions  in  a  pafiage  or  two,  fimply, 
that  lhe  had  refufed  to  make  any  anfwer.     I  believe  alfo,  there 
is  no  reader  of  common  fenfe  who  perufes  Anderfon  or  Good- 
all's  collections,  and  does  not  fee,  that,  agreeably  to  this  nar- 
rative, queen  Mary  infills  unalterably  and  ftrenuoufly  on  not 
continuing  to  anfwer  before  the  Englilh  commiffioners,  but 
iifiih  to  be  heard  in  perfon,  by  queen  Elizabeth  in  perfon  j 
K.  k  4.  though. 
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though  once  or  twice,  by  way  of  bravado,  fhe  fays  fimply, 
that  fhe  will  anfwer  and  refute  her  enemies,  without  inferting 
this  condition,  which  ftill  is  underltood.  But  there  is  a  per- 
fon,  that  has  writ  an  Enquiry  hijlorical  and  critical  into  the  evi- 
dence again/1  Mary  queen  of  Sects  ;  and  has  attempted  to  refute 
the  foregoing  narrative.  He  quotes  a  fingle  paffage  of  the 
narrative  in  which  Mary  is  faid  Amply  to  refufe  anfwering  ; 
and  then  a  fingle  paffage  from  Goodall,  in  which  fhe  boalts 
fimply  that  (he  will  anfwer  ;  and  he  very  civilly  and  almoft 
directly  calls  the  author  a  liar,  on  account  of  this  pretended 
contradiction.  That  whole  Enquiry,  from  beginning  to  end, 
is  compofed  of  fuch  fcandalous  artifices  ;  and  from  this  in- 
flance,  the  reader  may  judge  of  the  candour,  fair  dealing, 
veracity,  and  good  manners  of  the  Enquirer.  There  are 
indeed  three  events  in  our  hifiory,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  touchftones  of  partyrr.cn.  .An  Englifh  Whig,  who  afTerts 
the  reality  of  the  popim  plot,  an  Irifh  Catholic,  who  denies 
the  maffacre  in  i(  41,  and  a  Scotch  Jacobite,  who  maintains 
the  innocence  of  queen  Mary,  muft  be  confidered  as  men  be- 
yond the  reach  of  argument  or  reafon,  and  mud  be  left  to 
their  prejudices. 

NOTE  [O],  p.  167. 

|Y  Murden's  ftate  papers,  publifhed  after  writing  this 
hiilory,  it  appears,  that  an  agreement  had  been  made 
between  Elizabeth  and  the  reger.t  for  delivering  up  of  Mary 
to  him.  The  queen  afterwards  fent  down  Killigrew  to  the 
earl  of  Mane  when  regent,  offering  to  put  Mary  into  his 
hands.  Killigrew  was  inftructed  to  take  good  fecurity  from 
the  regent,  that  that  queen  fhould  be  tried  for  her  crimes, 
and  that  the  fentence  fhould  be  executed  upon  her.  It  ap- 
pears that  Marre  rejected  the  offer ;  becaufe  we  hear  no  more 
cl  it. 

NOTE  [P],  p.  169. 

SIR  James  Melvil,  p.  108,  09  afcribes  to  Elizabeth  a 
pofitive  defign  of  animating  the  scotch  factions  againfl 
each  other  ;  but  his  evidence  is  too  inconfiderable  to  counter- 
balance many  other  authorities,  and  is,  indeed,  contrary  to 

her 
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her  fubfequent  conduft,  as  well  as  her  intereft,  and  the  ne- 
cefiity  of  her  fituation.  It  was  plainly  her  interelt,  that  the 
king's  party  fhould  prevail,  and  nothing  could  have  engaged 
her  to  flop  their  progrefs,  cr  even  forbear  openly  afiifting 
them,  be.  her  intention  of  ftill  amufing  the  queen  of  Sects, 
by  the  hopes  of  being  peaceably  reftored  to  her  throne.  See 
farther  Strype,  vol.  ii.  Append,  p.  20. 

NOTE    [QJ,  p.  243. 

THAT  the  queen's  negociations  for  marrying  the  duke 
Anjou  were  not  feigned  nor  political,  appears  clearly 
from  many  circumftances ;  particularly  from  a  palTage  in  Dr. 
Forbes's  manufcript  collections,  at  prefent  in  the  poiTefiion  of 
lord  Ps.oyfr.on.  She  there  enjoins  Walfingham,  before  he 
opens  the  treaty,  to  examine  the  perfon  of  the  duke  ;  and  as 
that  prince  had  lately  recovered  from  the  ftnall  pox,  (he  de- 
fires  her  ambaiTador  to  confider,  whether  he  yet  retaitied  fo 
much  of  his  good  looks,  as  that  a  woman  could  fix  her  af- 
fections on  him.  Had  fhe  not  been  in  earneft,  and  had  fhe 
only  meant  to  amufe  the  public  or  the  court  of  France,  this 
circumflance  was  of  no  moment. 

NOTE  [R],  p.  265. 
'EWES,  p.  328.  The  puritanical  fe£t  had  indeed 
gone  fo  far,  that  a  book  of  difcipline  was  fecretly  fub- 
fcribed  by  above  five  hundred  clergymen  ;  and  the  prelbyterian 
government  thereby  eitabliihed  in  the  midft  of  the  church, 
notwithftanding  the  rigour  of  the  prelates  and  of  the  high 
commiiiien.  So  impofiible  is  it  by  penal  ftatutes,  however 
.fevere,  to  fupprefs  all  religious  innovation.  See  Neal's  Hi  ft. 
of  the  Puritans,  vol.  i.  p.  483.  Strype's  Life  of  Whitgift, 
p.  z$L 

NOTE  [S],  p.  267. 

THIS  year,  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  brother  to  the 
earl  beheaded  fome  years  before,  had  been  engaged  in 
s*  confpiracy  with  lord  Paget  for  the  delivery  of  the  queen  of 
Scots.  He  was  thrown  into  the  Tower  ;  and  being  confeious 
that  his  guilt  could  be  proved  upon  him,  at  leaft,  that  fen- 
J  tence 
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tence  would  infallibly  be  pronounced  againfl  him,  he  freed 
himfelf  from  farther  profecution  by  a  voluntary  death.  He 
mot  himfelf  in  the  breaft  with  a  piftol.  About  the  fame  time, 
the  earl  of  Arundel,  fon  of  the  unfortunate  duke  of  Norfolk, 
having  entered  into  fome  exceptionable  meafures,  and  reflect- 
ing on  the  unhappy  fate,  which  had  attended  his  family,  en- 
deavoured to  depart  fecretly  beyond  fea,  but  was  difcovered 
and  thrown  into  the  Tower.  In  1587  this  nobleman  was 
brought  to  his  trial  for  high  treafon  ;  chiefly  becaufe  he  had 
dropped  fome  expreflions  of  affection  to  the  Spaniards,  and 
had  affirmed  that  he  would  have  mafies  faid  for  the  fuccefs  of 
the  Armada.  His  peers  found  him  guilty  of  treafon  :  This 
fevere  fentence  was  not  executed  ;  but  Arundel  never  reco- 
vered his  liberty.  He  died  a  prifoner  in  1595.  Ke  carried 
his  religious  aufterities  fo  far,  that  they  were  believed  the  im- 
mediate caufe  of  his  death. 

NOTE  [T],  p.  282. 

ARY's  extreme  animofity  againfl:  Elizabeth  may  eafily 
be  conceived,  and  broke  out,  about  this  time,  in  an 
incident,  which  may  appear  curious.  While  the  former 
queen  was  kept  in  cuftody  by  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury,  fhe  lived 
during  a  long  time  in  great  intimacy  with  the  countefs  ;  but 
that  lady  entertaining  ajealoufy  of  an  amour  between  her  and 
the  earl,  their  friendlhip  was  converted  into  enmity ;  and 
Mary  took  a  method  of  revenge,  which  at  once  gratified  her 
fpite  againfl  the  countefs  and  that  againfl;  Elizabeth.  She 
wrote  to  the  queen  informing  her  of  all  the  malicious  fcanda- 
lous  ftories,  which,  fhe  faid,  the  countefs  of  bhrewfbury  had 
reported  of  her:  That  Elizabeth  had  given  a  promife  of  mar- 
riage to  a  certain  perfon,  whom  fhe  afterwards  often  admitted 
to  her  bed :  That  fhe  had  been  equally  indulgent  to  Simier, 
the  French  agent,  and  to  the  duke  of  Anjou :  That  Hatton 
was  alfo  one  of  her  paramours,  who  was  even  difgufted  with 
her  exceflive  love  and  fondnefs :  That  though  fhe  was  on  other 
occafions  avaritious  to  the  lafl  degree,  as  well  as  ungrateful, 
and  kind  to  very  few,  fhe  fpared  no  expence  in  gratifying  her 
amorous  paflions:  That  notwithflanding  her  licentious  amours, 
(he  was  not  made  like  other  women  }  and  all  thole  who  court- 
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ed  her  marriage  would  in  the  end  be  difappolnted  :  That  lhe 
was  fo  conceited  of  her  beauty,  as  to  fwallow  the  moll  extra- 
vagant flattery  from  her  courtiers,  who  could  not,  on  thefe 
occafions,  forbear  even  fneering  at  her  for  her  folly  :  That  it 
was  ufual  for  them  to  tell  her,  that  the  lultre  of  her  beauty 
dazled  them  like  that  of  the  fun,  and  they  could  not  behold 
it  with  a  fixed  eye  :  She  added,  that  the  countefs  had  faid, 
that  Mary's  belt  policy  would  be  to  engage  her  fon  to  make 
love  to  the  queen  ;  nor  was  there  any  danger  that  fuch  a  pro- 
pofal  would  be  taken  for  mockery  :  So  ridiculous  was  the 
opinion  which  me  had  entertained  of  her  own  charms.  She 
pretended,  that  the  countefs  had  reprefented  her  as  no  lefs 
odious  in  her  temper  than  profligate  in  her  manners,  and  ab- 
furd  in  her  vanity  :  That  lhe  had  l'o  beaten  a  young  woman  of 
the  name  of  Scudamore  as  to  break  that  lady's  finger  ;  and  in 
order  to  cover  over  the  matter,  it  was  pretended,  that  the 
accident  had  proceeded  from  the  fall  of  a  candleftick  :  That 
fhe  had  cut  another  acrofs  the  hand  with  a  knife,  who  had 
been  fo  unfortunate  as  to  offend  her.  Mary  added,  that  the 
countefs  had  informed  her,  that  Elizabeth  had  fuborned  Rol*° 
ftone  to  pretend  friendlhip  to  her,  in  order  to  debauch  hert 
and  thereby  throw  infamy  on  her  rival.  See  Murden's  State 
Papers,  p.  558.  This  imprudent  and  malicious  letter  was 
writ  a  very  little  before  the  detection  of  Mary's  confpiracy  ; 
and  contributed,  no  doubt,  to  render  the  proceedings  againft 
her  more  rigorous.  How  far  all  thefe  imputations  againft 
Elizabeth  can  be  credited,  may  perhaps  appear  doubtful ; 
Jut  her  extreme  fondnefs  for  Leicelter,  Hatton,  and  Eflex, 
not  to  mention  Mountjoy  and  others,  with  the  curious  paflages 
between  her  and  admiral  Seymour,  contained  in  Haynes, 
render  her  chaftity  very  much  to  be  fufpecled.  Her  felf-con-. 
ceit  with  regard  to  beauty,  we  know  from  other  undoubted 
authority,  to  have  been  extravagant.  Even  when  lhe  was  a 
very  old  woman,  lhe  allowed  her  courtiers  to  flatter  her  with 
regard  to  her  excellent  beauties*  Birch,  vol.  ii.  p.  442,  443. 
Her  paffionate  temper  may  alfo  be  proved  from  many  lively 
inltances  j  and  it  was  not  unufual  with  her  to  beat  her 
maids  of  honour.  See  the  Sydney  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  38. 
The  blow  fhe  gave  to  Eflex  before  the  privy-council  is  ano* 

ther 
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tlier  inftance.  There  remains  in  the  Mufeum  a  letter  of  the 
earl  of  Huntington's,  in  which  he  complains  grievoufly  of  the 
queen's  pinching  his  wife  very  forely,  on  account  of  fome 
quarrel  between  them.  Had  this  princefs  been  born  in  a 
private  ftation,  fhe  would  not  have  been  very  amiable  :  But 
her  abfolute  authority,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  gave  an  un- 
controled  fwing  to  her  violent  paiiions,  enabled  her  to  com- 
penfate  for  her  infirmities  by  many  great  and  fignal  virtues. 

NOTE  [Uj,  p.  295. 

CAMDEN,  p.  529.  This  evidence  was  that  of  Curie, 
her  fecretary,  whom  Ihe  allowed  to  be  a  very  honeit 
man  ;  and  who,  as  well  as  Nau,  had  given  proofs  of  his  in- 
tegrity, by  keeping  fo  long  fuch  important  fecrcts,  from 
whole  difcovery  he  could  have  reaped  the  greatell  profit. 
Mary,  after  all,  thought,  that  fhe  had  fo  little  rcafon  to 
complain  of  Curie 's  evidence,  that  fhe  took  care  to  have  him 
paid  a  confiderable  fum  by  her  will,  which  (lie  wrote  the  day 
.-before  her  death.  Goodall,  vol.  i.  p.  413.  Neither  did 
ihe  forget  Nau,  though  Iefs  fatisfied  in  other  refpects  with  his 
conduct.     Id.  ibid. 

NOTE  [X],  p.  295. 

TH  E  detail  of  this  confpiracy  is  to  be  found  in  a  letter 
of  the  queen  of  Scots  to  Charles  Paget,  her  great  confi- 
dent. This  letter  is  dated  the  20th  of  May  1586,  and  is 
contained  in  Dr.  Forbes's  manufcript  collections,  at  prefent  in 
the  pofiefnon  of  lord  Royfton.  It  is  a  copy  attefbed  by  Curie, 
Mary's  fecretary,  and  indorfed  by  lord  Burleigh.  What  proves 
its  authenticity  beyond  queftion  is  that  we  find  in  IvJurden's 
Collection,  p.  516,  that  Mary  actually  wrote  thai  very  day  a 
letter  to  Charles  Paget :  And  farther,  fhe  mentions,  in  the 
manufcript  letter,  a  letter  of  Charles  Paget's  of  the  10th  of 
April  :  Now  we  find  by  Murden,  p.  506,  that  Charles  Paget 
did  actually  write  her  a  letter  of  that  date. 

This  violence  of  fpirit  is  very  confident  with  Mary's  cha- 
racter. Her  maternal  affection  was  too  weak  to  oppofe  the 
gratification  of  her  paiiions,  particularly  her  pride,  her  am- 
bidon,  and  her  bigotry.      Her  ion,  having  made  lome  fruit- 

lefs 
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lefs  attempts  to  afTociate  her  with  him  in  the  title,  and  hav- 
ing found  this  fcheme  impracticable,  on  account  of  the  preju- 
dices of  his  protectant  fubjedts,  at  laft  deiifted  from  that  de- 
fign,  and  entered  into  an  alliance  with  England,  without 
comprehending  his  mother.  She  was  in  fuch  a  rage  at  this 
undutiful  behaviour,  as  (he  imagined  it,  that  {he  wrote  to 
queen  Elizabeth,  that  fhe  no  longer  cared  what  became  of 
him  or  her  in  the  world  ;  the  greateft  fatisfaction  fhe  could 
have  before  her  death  was  to  fee  him  and  all  his  adherents 
become  a  fignal  example  of  tyranny,  ingratitude  and  impiety, 
and  undergo  the  vengeance  of  God  for  their  wickednefs. 
She  would  find  in  Chriftendom  other  heirs,  and  doubted  not 
to  put  her  inheritance  in  fuch  hands  as  would  retain  the  firmed 
hold  of  it.  She  cared  not,  after  taking  this  revenge,  what 
became  of  her  body  :  The  quickeft  death  would  then  be  the 
mod  agreeable  to  her.  And  fhe  afTured  her,  that,  if  he  perfe- 
vered,  {lie  would  difown  him  for  her  fon,  would  give  hinj 
her  malediction,  would  difinherit  him,  as  well  of  his  prefent 
poffeffions  as  of  all  he  could  expect  by  her  ;  abandoning  him 
not  only  to  her  fubjefts  to  treat  him  as  they  had  done  her, 
but  to  all  flrangers  to  fubdue  and  conquer  him.  It  was  in 
vain  to  employ  menaces  agaiafl  her :  The  fear  of  death  or 
other  misfortune  would  never  induce  her  to  make  one  flep 
or  pronounce  one  fyliable  beyond  what  fhe  had  determined  : 
She  would  rather  perifh  with  honour,  in  maintaining  the 
dignity,  to  which  God  had  raifed  her,  than  degrade  herfeif 
by  the  leaft  pufillaniniky,  or  act  what  was  unworthy  of  her 
ftation  and  of  her  race.     Murden,  p.  566,  567. 

James  faid  to  Courcelles,  the  French  ambr.iTador,  that  he 
had  feen  a  letter  under  her  own  hand,  in  which  me  threatned 
to  difinherit  him,  and  faid  that  he  might  betake  him  to  the 
lordihip  of  Darnley  :  For  that  was  all  he  had  by  his  father. 
Courcelles''  Letter,  a  MS.  of  Dr.  CampbeVs.  There  h  in  Jebb, 
vol.  ii.  p.  573,  a  letter  of  her's  where  fhe  throws  out  the  fame 
menace  againft  him. 

We  find  this  fcheme  of  felzing  the  king  of  Scots,  and  deli- 
vering hirn  into  the  hands  of  the  pope  or  the  king  of  Spain, 
prepol'ed    by   Morgan  to   Mary.      See  Mu.den,  p.  52,-.     A 

mother 
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mother  muft  be  very  violent  to  whom  one  would  dare  to  make 
fuch  a  propofal :  But  it  feems  fhe  affented  to  it. 

NOTE  [YJ,  p.  297. 

THE  volume  of  State  Papers  collected  by  Mr.  Murden, 
prove  beyond  cQntroverfy,  that  Mary  was  long  in  clofe 
correfpondence  with  Babington,  p.  513,  516,  532,  533.  She 
entertained  a  like  correfpondence  with  Ballard,  Morgan,  and 
Charles  Pagets  and  laid  a  fcheme  with  them  for  an  infurrection, 
and  for  the  invafion  of  England  by  Spain,  p.  528,  531.  The 
fame  papers  mow,  that  there  had  been  a  difcontinuance  of 
Babington's  correfpondence,  agreeably  to  Camden's  narration. 
See  State  Papers,  p.  513.  where  Morgan  recommends  it  to 
queen  Mary  to  renew  the  correfpondence  with  Babington. 
Thefe  circumftances  prove,  that  ho  weight  can  be  laid  on 
Mary's  denial  of  guilt,  and  that  her  correfpondence  with 
Babington  contained  particulars,  which  could  not  be  avowed. 

NOTE  [ZJ,  P.  297. 

THERE  are  three  fuppofitions,  by  which  the  letter  to 
Babington  may  be  accounted  for,  without  allowing 
Mary's  concurrence  in  the  confpiracy  for  affaffinating  Eliza- 
beth. The  firft  is,  that  which  fhe  feems  herfelf  to  have  em- 
braced, that  her  fecretar^s  had  received  Babington's  letter, 
and  had,  without  any  treacherous  intention,  ventured  of  them- 
felves  to  anfwer  it,  and  had  never  communicated  the  matter 
to  her :  But  it  is  utterly  improbable,  if  not  impoffible,  that  a 
princefs  of  that  fenfe  and  fpirit  fhould,  in  an  affair  cf  that 
importance,  be  fo  treated  by  her  fervants  who  lived  in  the 
houfe  with  her,  and  who  had  every  moment  an  opportunity  of 
communicating  the  fecret  to  her.  If  the  confpiracy  failed, 
they  mult  expect  to  fuffer  the  feverelt  punifhment  from  the 
court  of  England  ;  if  it  fucceeded,  the  lighted  punifhment, 
which  they  could  hope  for  from  their  own  miftrefs,  muft  be 
difgrace,  on  account  of  their  temerity.  Not  to  mention,  that 
Mary's  concurrence  was  in  fome  degree  requifite  for  effectuat- 
ing the  defign  of  her  efcape  :  It  was  propofed  to  attack  her 
guards,  while  me  was  employed  in  hunting :  She  muft  there- 
at fore 
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fore  concert  the  time  and  place  with  the  confpirators.      The 
fecond  fuppofition  is,  that  thefe  two  fecretaries  were  previ- 
oufly  traitors  ;  and  being  gained  by  Walfingham,  had  made 
fuch  a  reply  in  their  miftrefs's  cypher,  as  might  involve  her  in 
the  guilt  of  the  confpiracy.    But  thefe  two  men  had  lived  long 
with  the  queen  of  Scots,  had  been  entirely  trufted   by   her, 
and  had  never  fallen  under  fufpicion  either  with  her  or  her 
partizans.     Camden  informs  us,  that  Curie  aftewards  claimed 
a  reward  from  Walfingham  on  pretence  of  fome  promife  ;   but 
Walfingham   told  him,  that  he   owed  him   no  reward,   and 
that  he  had  made  no  difcoveries  on  his  examination,    which 
were  not  known  with  certainty  from  other  quarters.     The 
third  fuppofition  is,  that  neither  the  queen  nor  the  two  fecre- 
taries, Nau  and  Curie,  ever  faw  Babington's  letter,  or   made 
any  anfwer  ;  but  that  Walfingham,  having   decyphered   the 
former,  forged  a  reply.    But  this  fuppofition  implies  the  falfe- 
hood  of  the  whole  ftory,  told  by  Camden,  of  Giffbrd's  accefs- 
to  the  queen  of  Scots's  family,  and  Paulet's  refufal  to  concur 
in  allowing  his  fervants  to  be  bribed.     Not  to  mention,  that 
as  Nau's  and  Curie's  evidence  mult,  on  this  fuppofition,  have 
been  extorted  by  violence  and  terror,  they  would  neceflarily 
have  been  engaged,   for  their  own  juftifkation,  to  hare  told 
the  truth  afterwards ;  efpecially  upon  the  accefiion  of  James. 
But  Camden  informs  us,  that  Nau,  even  after  that  event,  per- 
fifled  ilill  in  his  tellimony. 

We  muft  alfo  confider,  that  the  two  laft  fuppofitions  imply 
fuch  a  monflrous  criminal  conduft  in  Walfingham,  and  confe- 
quently  in  Elizabeth  (for  the  matter  could  be  no  fecret  to  her) 
as  exceeds  all  credibility.  If  we  confider  the  fituation  of 
things  and  the  prejudices  of  the  time?,  Mary's  confent  to  Ba- 
bington's confpiracy  appears  much  more  natural  and  probable. 
She  believed  Elizabeth  to  be  an  ufurper  and  a  heretic  :  She 
regarded  her  as  a  perfonal  and  a  violent  enemy  :  She  knew  that 
fchemes  for  alTaflinating  heretics  were  very  familiar  in  that 
age,  and  generally  approved  of  by  the  court  of  Rome  and  the 
zealous  catholics :  Her  own  liberty  and  fovereignty  were  con- 
nected with  the  fuccefs  of  this  enterprize :  And  it  cannot  ap- 
pear ftrange,  that  where  men  of  fo  much  merit  as  Bablngton 

could 
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could  be  engaged,  by  bigotry  alone,  in  fo  criminal  an  enter- 
prize,  Mary,  who  was  actuated  by  the  fame  motive,  joined  to 
fo  many  others,  fhoubd  have  given  her  content  to  a  fcheme 
projected  by  her  friends.  We  may  be  previoufly  certain,  that, 
if  fuch  a  fcheme  was  ever  communicated  to  her,  with  any 
probability  of  fuccefs,  fhe  would  a/Tent  to  it :  And  it  ferved 
the  purpofe  of  Walfingham  and  the  Englifh  mini  (try  to  faci- 
litate the  communication  of  thefe  fchemes,  as  foon  as  they  had 
£ot  an  expedient  for  intercepting  her  anfwer,  and  detecting 
the  confpiracy.  Now  Walfingham's  knowledge  of  the  matter 
is  a  fuppofition  neceffary  to  account  for  the  letter  delivered  to 
Babington. 

As  to  the  not  punifhing  of  Nau  and  Curie  by  Flizabeth,  it 
never  is  the  practice  to  punilh  lefler  criminals,  who  had  given 
evidence  againft  the  principal. 

But  what  ought  to  induce  us  to  reject  thefe  three  fuppofi- 
tions,  is,  that  they  mull,  ali  of  them,  be  confidered  as  bare 
poffibilities :  The  partizans  of  Mary  can  give  no  reafon  for 
preferring  one  to  the  other:  Not  the  flightcil  evidence  ever 
appeared  to  iupport  any  one  of  them  :  Neither  at  that  time, 
nor  at  any  time  after,  was  any  reafon  di (covered,  by  the  nu- 
merous zealots  at  home  and  abroad  who  had  embraced  Mary's 
defence,  to  lead  us  to  the  belief  of  any  of  thefe  three  fuppo- 
fitions ;  and  even  her  apologifts  at  prefent  feem  not  to  have 
fixed  on  any  choice  among  thefe  fuppofed  pcffibilities.  The 
pofitive  proof  of  two  very  credible  witneffes,  fupported  by 
the  other  very  ftrong  circumftances,  ftill  remains  uhimpeach- 
ed.  Babington,  who  had  an  extreme  ihtereft  to  have  com- 
munication with  the  queen  of  Scots,  believed  he  had  found  a 
means  of  correfpondence  with  her,  and  had  received  an  anfwer 
from  her:  He,  as  well  as  the  other  confpirators,  died  in  that 
belief:  There  has  not  occurred,  fince  that  time,  the  leaft  ar- 
gument to  prove  that  they  were  miMaken  :  Can  there  be  any 
reafon  at  prefent  to  doubt  of  the  truth  of  their  opinion  ?  Cam- 
den, though  a  profeflcd  apologill  for  Mary,  is  conitrained  to 
tell  the  ftory  in  fuch  a  manner  as  evidently  fuppofes  her  guilt. 
Such-  was  the  impoflibility  of  finding  any  other  confident  ac- 
count, even  by  a  man  of  parts,  who  was  a  coatemporary  .' 

In 
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In  this  light  might  the  queftion  have  appeared  even  during 
Mary's  trial.  But  what  now  puts  her  guilt  beyond  all  contro- 
verfy  is  the  following  paffage  of  her  letter  to  Thomas  Morgan, 
dated  the  27th  of  July  1586.  "  As  to  Babington,  he  hath 
"  both  kindly  and  honeffly  offered  himfelf  and  all  his  means 
"  to  be  employed  any  way  I  would.  Whereupon  I  hope  to 
"  have  fatisfied  him  by  two  of  my  feveral  letteis,  fince  I  had 
"  his;  and  the  rather,  for  that  I  opened  him  the  way,  where- 
"  by  I  received  his  with  your  aforefaid."  Murden,  p.  533. 
Babington  confeffed,  that  he  had  offered  her  to  ailaffinate  the 
queen:  It  appears  by  this,  that  flic  had  accepted  the  offer: 
So  that  all  the  fuppofitions  of  Walfingham's  forgery,  or  the 
temerity  or  treachery  of  her  fecretaries,  fall  to  the  ground. 

NOTE  [A A],  p.  302. 

THIS  parliament  granted  the  queen  a  fupply  of  a  fub- 
fidy  and  two  fifteenths.  They  adjourned,  and  met 
again  after  the  execution  of  the  queen  of  Scots  ;  when  there 
paffed  fome  remarkable  incidents,  which  it  may  be  proper 
not  to  omit.  We  (hall  give  them  in  the  words  of  Sir  Simon 
D  Ewes,  p.  41c,  411,  which  are  almoft  wholly  tranferibed 
from  Townlhend's  Journal.  Cn  Monday  the  27th  of  Febru- 
ary, Mr.  Cope,  fir  ft  ufingfome  fpeeches  touching  the  neceffity 
of  a  learned  miniilry  and  the  amendment  of  things  amifs  in  the 
ecclefiaftical  ellate,  offered  to  the  houfe  a  bill  and  a  book  writ- 
ten ;  the  bill  containing  a  petition,  that  it  might  be  enacted, 
that  all  laws  now  in  force  touching  ecclefiaftical  government 
mould  be  void  :  And  that  it  might  be  enafted  that  that  book 
of  common  prayer  now  offered,  and  none  other,  might  be 
received  into  the  church  to  be  ufed.  The  book  contained  the 
form  of  prayer  and  adminiftration  of  the  facr?ments,  with 
divers  rites  and  ceremonies  to  be  ufed  in  the  church  ;  and  he 
defned  that  the  book  might  be  read.  Whereupon  Mr.  Speaker 
in  effeft  ufed  this  fpeech :  For  that  her  majeily  before  this 
time  had  commanded  the  houfe  not  to  meddle  with  this  mat- 
ter, and  that  her  majeily  had  promifed  to  take  order  in  thofe 
caufes,  he  doubted  not  but  to  the  good  fatisfadlion  of  all  her 
people,  he  defired  that  it  would  pleafe  them  to  fpare  the  read- 
ing of  it.  Notwithstanding  the  houfe  defired  the  reading  of 
.  Vol.  V.  L  1  it. 
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it.     Whereupon  Mr.  Speaker  defired  the  clerk  to  read.     And 
the  court  being  ready  to  read  it,  Mr.  Dalton  made  a  motion 
againft  the  reading  of  it ;  faying,  that  it  was  not  meet  to  be 
read,  and  it  did  appoint  a  new  form  of  adminiftration  of  ths 
facraments  and  ceremonies  of  the  church,  to  the  difcredit  of 
the  book  of  common  prayer   and  of  the  whole  ftate  ;  and 
thought  that  this  dealing  would  bring  her  majefty's  indigna- 
tion againft  the  houfe,  thus  to  cnterprize  this  dealing  with 
thofe  things  which  her  majefty  efpecially  had  taken  into  her 
ov/n  charge  and  direction.     Whereupon  Mr.  Lewkenor  fpake, 
fhewing  the  necefiity  of  preaching  and  of  a  learned  miniftuy, 
and  thought  it  very  fit  that  the  petition  and  book  fhould  be 
read.     To  this  purpofe  fpake  Mr.  Hurlefton  and  Mr.  Bain- 
brigg ;  and  fo,  the  time  being  palled,  the  houfe  broke  up, 
and  neither  the  petition  nor  book  read.     This  done,  her  ma- 
jefty fent  to  Mr.  Speaker,  as  well  for  this  petition  and  book, 
as  for  that  other  petition  and  book  for  the  like  effect,  that 
was  delivered  the  lall  feflion  of  parliament,  which  Mr.  Speaker 
fent  to  her  majefty.     On  Tuefday  the  28th  of  February,  her 
majefty  fent  for  Mr.  Speaker,  by  occauon  whereof  the  houfe 
did    noc  fit.      On  Wednefday  the  firft  day  of  March,  Mr. 
Wentworth  delivered  to  Mr.  Speaker  certain  articles,  which 
contained  queftions  touching  the  liberties  of  the  houfe,  and  to 
fome  of  which  he  was  to  anfwer,  and  defired  they  might  be 
read.     Mr.  Speaker  defired  him  to  fpare  his  motion,  until 
her  majefty's  pleafure  was  further  known  touching  the  peti- 
tion and  book  lately  delivered  into  the   houfe ;     but  Mr. 
Wentworth  would  not  be  fo  fatisfied,  but  required  his  articles 
might  be  read.     Mr.  Wentworth  introduced  his  queries  by 
lamenting,  that  he  as  well  as  many  others  were  deterred  from 
fpeaking,  by  their  want  of  knowledge  and  experience  in  the 
liberties  of  the  houfe  ;  and  the  queries  were  as  follow :  Whe- 
ther this  council  were  not  a  place  for  any  member  of  the  fame 
here  affembled,  freely  and  without  controulment  of  any  per- 
fon  or  danger  of  laws,  by  bill  or  fpeech  to  utter  any  of  the 
griefs  of  this  commonwealth  wfcatfoever,  toaching  the  fervice 
of  God,    the  fafety   of  the  prince    and    this   noble  realm  ? 
Whether  that  great  honour  may  be  done  unto  God,  and  be- 
nefit and  fervice  unto  the  prince  and  ftate,  without  free  fpeech 

in 
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in  this  council  that  may  be  done  with  it  ?     Whether  there  be 
any  council  which  can  make,  add,  or  diminifh  from  the  laws 
of  the  realm  but  only  this  council  of  parliament  ?     Whether 
it  be  not  againft  the  orders  of  this  council  to  make  any  fecret 
or  matter  of  weight,  which  is  here  in  hand,  known  to  the 
prince  or  any  other,  concerning  the  high  fervice  of  God, 
prince  or  ftate,  without  the  confent  of  the  houfe  ?  Whether 
the  fpeaker  or  any  other  may  interrupt  any  member  of  this 
council  in  his  fpeech  ufed  in  this  houfe  tending  to  any  of  the 
forenamed  fervices  r     Whether  the  fpeaker  may  rife  when  he 
will,  any  matter  being  propounded,  without  confent  of  the 
houfe  or  not?     Whether  the  fpeaker  may  over-rule  the  houfe 
in  any  matter  or  caufe  there  in  queftion,  or  whether  he  is  to 
be  ruled  or  over-ruled  in  any  matter  or  not?     Whether  the 
prince  and  ftate  can  continue,  and  Hand,  and  be  maintained, 
without  this  council  of  parliament,  not  altering  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Mate  ?     At  the  end  of  thefe  queftions,  fays  Sir  Si- 
mon D'Ewes,  I  found  fet  down  this  fhort  note  or  memorial 
enfuing  :  By  which  it  may  be  perceived,  both  what  ferjeant 
Puckering,  the  fpeaker,  did  with  the  faid  queftions  after  he 
had  received  thern,  and  what  became  alfo  of  this  bufmefs,  viz, 
«'  Thefe  queftions  Air.  Puckering  pocketed  up  and  fhewed 
"  Sir  Thomas  Henage,  who  fo  handled  the  matter,  that  Mr. 
*<  Wentworth  went  to  the  Tower,  and  the  queftions  not  at  all 
«*  moved.     Mr.    Buckler  of  Eflex    herein    brake   his  faith 
"  in    forfaking  the  matter,   &c.    and   no  more  was  done." 
After  fetting  down,  continues  Sir  Simon  D'Ewes,  the  faid  bu- 
fmefs of  Mr.  Wentworth  in  the  original  journal  book,  there 
follows   only  this    fhort  conclufion  of    the   day  itfelf,    viz. 
<f  This  day,  Mr.  Speaker  being  fent  for  to  the  queen's  ma- 
*'  jelly,  the  houfe  departed."     On  Thurfday  the  fecond  of 
March,  Mr.  Cope,  Mr.  Lewkenor,  Mr.  Hurlfton,  and  Mr. 
Bainbrigg  were  fent  for  to  my  lord  chancellor  and  by  divers  of 
the  privy  council,  and  from  thence  were  fent  to  the  Tower. 
On  Saturday,    the  fourth  day  of  March,  Sir  John  Higham 
made  a  motion  to  this  houfe,  for  that  divers  good  and  necef- 
fary  members  thereof  were  taken  from  them,  that  it  would 
pleafe  them  to  be  humble  petitioners  to  her  majefty  for  the 
L  1  2  reftituuon 
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reftitution  of  them  again  to  the  houfe.  To  which  fpeeches 
Mr.  Vice-chamberlain  anfwered,  that  if  the  gentlemen  were 
committed  for  matter  within  the  compafs  of  the  privilege  of 
this  houfe,  then  there  might  be  a  petition  ;  but  if  not,  then 
we  mould  give  occafion  to  her  majeity 's  farther  difpleafure : 
And  therefore  adviied  to  ftay  until  they  heard  more,  which 
could  not  be  long :  And  farther,  he  faid  touching  the  book 
ar.d  the  petition,  her  majeity  had,  for  diverfe  good  caufes 
belt  known  to  herfelf,  thought  fit  to  fupprefs  the  fame,  with- 
out any  farther  examination  thereof;  and  yet  thought  it  very 

unfit  for  her  majeity  to  give  any  account  of  her  doings. 

But  whatfoever  Mr.  Vice-chamberlain  pretended,  it  is  molt 
probable  thefe  members  were  committed  for  intermeddling 
with  matters  touching  the  church,  which  her  majeity  had 
often  inhibited,  and  which  had  caufed  fo  much  difputaticn 
and  fo  many  meetings  between  the  two  houfes  the  lalt  parlia- 
ment. 

This  is  all  we  find  of  the  matter  in  Sir  Simon  D'Ewes  and 
Townfend  ;  and  it  appears  that  thofe  members,  who  had  been 
committed,  were  detained  in  cultody  till  the  queen  thought 
proper  to  releafe  them.  1  hefe  queltions  of  Mr.  Wentworth 
are  curious  ;  became  they  contain  feme  faint  dawnings  of  the 
prefent  Englilh  constitution  ;  though  fuddenly  eclipfed  by  the 
arbitrary  government  of  Elizabeth.  Wentworth  was  indeed, 
by  his  puritanifm,  as  well  as  his  love  of  liberty  (for  thefe  two 
characters,  of  fuch  unequal  merit,  arofe  and  advanced  toge- 
ther) the  true  forerunner  of  the  Hambdens,  the  Pyms,  and 
the  Hollifes,  who,  in  the  next  age,  with  lefs  courage,  be- 
caufe  with  lefs  danger,  rendered  their  principles  fo  triumphant. 
I  fhall  only  afk,  whether  it  be  not  fuiliciently  clear  from  all 
thefe  tianfa&ions,  that  in  the  two  fucceeding  reigns  it  was  the 
people  who  encroached  upon  the  fovcreign  ;  not  thefovereign, 
who  attempted,  as  is  pretended,  to  ufurp  upon  the  people  i 

NOTE  [BB],  p.  336. 

CT^HE  quee.^s  fpeech  in  the  camp  of  7..'  .  rdt  : 

My  loving  people,   we  have   been   perfuaded    by  fome, 

that  are  careful  of  our  fafety,  to  take  heed  how  we  commit 

oarfelves 
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ourfclves  to  armed  multitudes,  for  fear  of  treachery ;  but 
afTure  you,  I  do  not  defire  to  live  to  diitruft  my  faithful  and 
loving  people.  Let  tyrants  fear  :  I  have  always  fo  behaved 
myfelf,  that,  under  God,  I  have  placed  my  chiefett  ftrength 
and  fafeguard  in  the  loyal  hearts  and  good  will  of  my  fubjecls. 
And  therefore  I  am  come  amongfl  you  at  this  time,  not  as  for 
my  recreation  or  fport,  but  being  refolved  in  the  midft  and 
heat  of  the  battle  to  live  or  die  amonglt  you  all ;  to  lay  down, 
for  my  God,  and  for  my  kingdom,  and  for  my  people,  my  ho- 
nour and  my  blood,  even  in  the  duft.  J  know  I  have  but  the 
body  of  a  weak  and  feeble  Woman,  but  I  have  the  heart  of  a 
king,  and  of  a  king  of  England  too ;  and  think  foul  fcorn, 
that  Parma  or  Spain,  or  any  prince  of  Europe,  fhould  dare  to 
invade  the  borders  of  my  realms  :  To  which,  rather  than  any 
dilhonour  fhall  grow  by  me,  I  myfelf  will  take  up  arms ;  I 
myfelf  will  be  your  general,  judge,  and  rewarder  of  every  one 
of  your  virtues  in  the  field.  I  know  already,  by  your  for- 
wardnefs,  that  you  have  deferved  rewards  and  crowns ;  and 
we  do  afTure  you,  on  the  word  of  a  prince,  they  fhall  be  duly 
paid  you.  In  the  mean  time,  my  lieutenant  general  fhall  be 
in  my  ftead  ;  than  whom  never  prince  commanded  more  noble 
and  worthy  fubjedt  ;  not  doubting,  by  your  obedience  to  my 
general,  by  your  concord  in  the  camp,  and  your  valour  in  the 
f.eld,  we  fhall  fhortly  have  a  famous  victory  over  thofe  enemies 
of  my  God,  of  my  kingdom,  and  of  my  people. 

NOTE  [CCJ,  P.  34.5. 

QTRYFE,  vol.  iii.  p.  525.  On  the  fourth  of  September, 
■J  foon  after  the  difperfion  of  the  bpanifh  Armada,  died  the 
earl  of  Leicefler,  the  queen's  great,  but  unworthy,  favourite. 
Her  affection  for  him  continued  to  the  laft.  He  had  difcovered 
no  conduct  in  any  of  his  military  enterprizes;  and  was  fufpecled 
of  cowardice  :  Yet  fhe  entrulled  him  with  the  command  of  her 
armies  during  the  danger  of  theSpanifh  invafion  ;  a  partiality, 
which  might  have  proved  fatal  to  her,  had  the  duke  of  Parma 
been  able  to  land  his  troops  in  England.  She  had  even  order- 
ed a  commiffion  to  be  drawn  for  him,  conflituting  him  her 
lieutenant  in  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland  ;  but  Bur- 
leigh and  Hatton  represented  to  her  the  danger  of  entrulling 

L  1  3  iuch 
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fuch  unlimited  authority  in  the  hands  of  any  fubjeft,  and  pre- 
vented the  execution  of  that  defign.  No  wonder,  that  a  con- 
duel,  fo  unlike  the  ufual  jealoufy  of  Elizabeth,  gave  reafon 
to  fufpeel,  that  her  partiality  was  founded  on  fome  other 
paflion  than  friendihip.  But  Elizabeth  feemed  to  carry  her 
affedtion  to  Leicefter  no  farther  than  the  grave :  She  ordered 
his  goods  to  be  difpofed  of  at  a  public  fale,  to  reimburfe  her- 
felf  of  fome  debt  which  he  owed  her ;  and  her  ufual  attention 
to  money  was  obferved  to  prevail  over  her  regard  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  deceafed.  This  earl  was  a  great  hypocrite,  a 
pretender  to  the  ftri&efl:  religion,  an  encourager  of  the  puri- 
tans, and  a  founder  of  hofpitals. 

NOTE  [BD],  p.  345. 

STRYPF,  vol.  iii.  p.  542.  Id.  append,  p.  239.  There 
are  fome  lingular  parages  in  this  laft  fpeech,  which  may 
be  worth  taking  notice  of;  efpecially  as  they  came  from  a 
member  who  was  no  courtier:  For  he  argues  againft  the  fub- 
fidy.  "  And  firft,"  fays  he,  <c  for  the  necefiity  thereof,  I 
"  cannot  deny,  but  if  it  were  a  charge  impofed  upon  us  by 
c>  her  majefty 's  commandment,  or  a  demand  proceeding  from 
"  her  majefty  by  way  of  requeft,  that  I  think  there  is  not  one 
"  among  us  all,  either  fo  dilbbedient  a  fubjeft  in  regard  of 
"  our  duty,  or  fo  unthankful  a  man  in  refpedl  of  the  inefti- 
"  mable  benefits  which,  by  her  or  from  her,  we  have  received, 
"  which  would  not  with  frank  confent,  both  of  voice  and 
"  heart,  moft  willingly'  fubmit  himfelf  thereunto,  without 
'f  any  unreverend  enquiry  into  the  caufes  thereof.  For  it  is 
"  continually  in  the  mouth  of  us  all,  that  our  lands,  goods, 
"  and  lives  are  at  our  prince's  difpofing.  And  it  agreeth 
"  very  well  with  that  pofition  of  the  civil  law,  which  fayeth, 
"  ^.htod  omnia  regis  funt.  But  how  ?  lla  tamen  nt  omnium  Jint* 
"  Ad  regem  enim  pot eji as  omnium  ptrtinet\  adjingulos  proprittas. 
"  So  that  although  it  be  moft;  true,  that  her  majefty  hath  over 
,(  ourfelves  and  our  goods,  potcjiatcm  imperandi  ;  yet  it  is 
"  true,  that  until  that  power  command  (which,  no  doubt, 
"  will  not  command  without  very  juii  caufe)  every  fubjecr, 
*c  hath  his  own  froprietatem  pojjids/idi.     Which  power  and 
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*'  commandment  from  her  majefty,  which  we  have  not  yet 
*'  received,  I  take  it  (faving  reformation)  that  we  are  freed 
'.'  from  the  caufe  of  necejjity.  And  the  caufe  of  necefiity,  is 
*'  the  dangerous  eitate  of  the  commonwealth,  &c."  The 
tenor  of  the  fpeech  pleads  rather  for  a  general  benevolence 
than  a  fubfidy  :  For  the  law  of  Richard  ill.  againft  benevo- 
lence was  never  conceived  to  have  any  force.  The  member 
even  proceeds  to  affert,  with  fome  precaution,  that  it  was  in 
the  power  of  a  parliament  to  refufe  the  king's  demand  of  a 
fubfidy.  And  that  there  was  an  inftance  of  that  liberty  in 
Kenry  III.'s  time,  near  four  hundred  years  before.     Sub  f.ne. 

NOTE  [EE],  p.  348. 

WE  may  judge  of  the  extent  and  importance  of  thefe 
abufes  by  a  fpeech  of  Bacon's  agai nil  purveyors,  deli- 
vered in  the  firft  feffion  of  the  firft  parliament  of  thefubfequent 
reign,  by  which  alfo  we  may  learn  that  Elizabeth  had  given 
no  redrefs  to  the  grievances  complained  of.  "  Firft,"  fays 
he,  "  they  take  in  kind  what  they  ought  not  to  take;  fe- 
"  condly,  they  take  in  quantity  a  far  greater  proportion  than 
"  cometh  to  your  majefty 's  ufe  ;  thirdly,  they  take  in  an  un- 
"  lawful  manner,  in  a  manner,  I  fay,  directly  and  exprefsly 
"  prohibited  by  the  feveral  laws.  For  the  firft,  i  am  a  little 
"  to  alter  their  name :  For  inftead  of  takers,  they  become 
"  taxers  :  Inftead  of  taking  provifions  for  your  majefty's  kr- 
"  vice,  they  tax  your  people  ad  redimendam  iiexatiomm  ;  im- 
"  .pofing  upon  them  and  extorting  from  thern  divers  fums  of 
**  money,  fometimes  in  grofs,  fometimes  in  the  nature  of  fti- 
u  pends  annually  paid,  ne  noceant,  to  be  freed  and  eafed  of 
"  their  oppreftion.  Again,  they  take  trees,  which  by  law 
"  they  cannot  do  ;  timber  trees,  which  are  the  beauty,  coun- 
il  tenance  and  fhelter  of  men's  houfes ;  that  men  have  long 
*'  fpared  from  their  own  purfe  and  profit;  that  men  efteem, 
"  for  their  ufe  and  delight,  above  ten  times  the  value ; 
"  that  are  a  lofs  which  men  cannot  repair  or  recover.  Thefe 
V  do  they  take,  to  the  defacing  and  fpoiling  of  your  fubjefts 
"  manfions  and  dwellings,  except  they  may  be  compounded 
"  with  to  tkeir  own  appetites.     And  if  a  gentleman  be  too 
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,{  hard  for  them  while  he  is  at  home,  they  will  watch  their 
"  time  when  there  is  but  a  bailiff"  or  a  fervant  remaining,  and 
"  put  the  ax  to  the  root  of  the  tree,  ere  ever  the  mafter  can 
''  flop  it.     Again,  they  ufe  a  firange  and  moft  unjuft  exaction 
"  in  caufing  the  fubjecls  to  pay  poundage  of  their  own  debts, 
'*  due  from  your  majefty  unto  them  :  So  as  a  poor  man,  when 
"  he  has  had  his  hay  or  his  wood,  or  his  poultry  (which  per- 
"  chance  he  was  full  loath  to  part  with,  and  had  for  the  pro- 
*'  vifion  of  his  own  family  and  not  to  put  to  fale)  taken  from 
*'  him,   and  that   not  at  a  juft  price,  but  under  the  value, 
'*  and  cometh  to  receive  his  money,  he  fhall  have  after  the 
"  rate  of  twelve  pence  in  the  pound  abated  for  poundage  of 
"  his  due  payment  upon  fo  hard  conditions.     Nay  farther 
"  they  are  grown  to  that  extremity    (as  is  affirmed,  though  it 
"  be  fcarce  credible,  .fave  that  in  fuch  perfons  all  things  are 
"  credible)  that  they  will  take  double  poundage,   once  when 
"  the  debenture  is  made,  and  again  the  fecond  time,  when 
"  the  money  is  paid.     For  the.  fecond  point,  moft  gracious 
"  fovereign,  touching  the  quantity  which  they  take  far  above 
'.*  that  which  is  anfwered  to  your  majelty's  ufe  ;  it  is  affirmed 
"   unto  me  by  divers  gentlemen  of  good  report,   as  a  matter 
"  which  I  may  fafely  avouch  unto  your  majefty,   that  there 
*•  is  no  pound  profit,  which  redoundeth  unto  your  majefty  in 
"  this  courfe,  but  induceth  and  begetteth  three  pound  da- 
"  mage  upon  your  fubjects,  befide  the  difcontentment.     And 
"  to  the  end  they  may  make  their  fpoil  more  fecurely,  what 
"  do  they?    Whereas  divers  ftatutes  do  ftrialy  provide,   that 
"  whatfoever  they  take  (hall  be  regiftcred  and  attefted,  to  the 
"  end  that  by  making  a  collation  of  that  which  is  taken  from 
"  the  country  and  that  which  is  anfwered  above,  their  de- 
"  ceits  might   appear,    they,   to   the  end    to  obfeure  their 
"  deceits,  utterly  omit  the  obferyation  of  this,  which  the  law 
"  prefcribeth.     And  therefore  to  defcend,  if  it  may  plcafe 
"  your  majefty,  to  the  third  fort  of  abufe,  which  is  of  the 
"  unlawful  manner  of  thdir  taking,  whereof  this  queflion  is 
•'  a  branch  ;  it  is  fo  manifold,    as  it  ratlur  aflceth  an  enume- 
"  ration  of  Come  of  the  particulars  than  a  profecution  of  all. 
€i  For  their  price,  by  law  they  ought  to  take  as  they  can  . 
y  with  the  fabjeit ;  by  abufe,  th<  an  impoftd  and  en- 
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"  forced  price  :  By  law  they  ought  to  make  but  one  apprize- 
"  ment  by  neighbours  in  the  country  ;  by  abufe,  they  make 
'*  a  fccond  apprizement  at  the  court-gate,  and  when  the  fub- 
"  jefts  cattle  come  up  many  miles  lean  and  out  of  plight  by 
"  reafon  of  their  travel,  then  they  prize  them  anew  at  an 
*"  abated  price  :  By  law,  they  ought  to  take  between  fun  and 
"  fun  ;  by  abufe,  they  take  by  twilight  and  in  the  night- 
"  time,  a  time  well  chofen  for  malefactors  :  By  law,  they 
"  ought  not  to  take  in  the  high-ways  (a  place  by  her  ma- 
"  jelly's  high  prerogative  protected,  and  by  ftatute  by  fpecial 
*'  words  excepted)  by  abufe,  they  take  in  the  highways  :  By 
<c  law,  they  ought  to  ihew  their  commiflion,  &c.  A  number 
"  of  other  particulars  there  are,  &c."  Bacon's  works,  vol. 
iv.  p.  305,  306. 

Such  were  the  abufes,  which  Elizabeth  would  neither  per- 
mit her  parliaments  to  meddle  with,  nor  redrefs  herfelf.  I 
believe  it  will  readily  be  allowed,  that  this  flight  prerogative 
alone,  which  has  palled  almoft  unobferved  amidft  other 
branches  of  fo  much  greater  importance,  was  fufiicient  to  ex- 
tinguilh  all  regular  liberty.  For  what  elector,  or  member  of 
parliament,  or  even  juryman,  durfioppofe  the  will  of  the  court, 
while  he  lay  under  the  lafh  of  fuch  an  arbitrary  prerogative  ? 
For  a  farther  account  of  the  grievous  and  incredible  oppref- 
fions  of  purveyors,  fee  the  Journals  of  the  houfe  of  commons, 
vol.  i.  p.  190.  There  is  a  ftory  of  a  carter,  which  may  be 
worth  mentioning  on  this  occafion.  "  A  carter  had  three 
"  times  been  at  Windfor  with  his  cart  to  carry  away,  upon 
"  fummons  of  a  remove,  fome  part  of  the  fluff  of  her  ma- 
"  jelly's  wardrobe;  and  when  he  had  repaired  thither  once, 
"  twice,  and  the  third  time,  and  that  they  of  the  wardrobe 
"  had  told  him  the  third  time  that  the  remove  held  not,  the 
*'  carter,  clapping  his  hand  on  his  thigh,  faid,  Now  I  fee, 
11  that  the  queen  is  a  woman  as  well  as  my  wife.  Which  words 
*'  being  ovei heard  by  her  majefty,  who  then  flood  at  the  win- 
"  dow,  fne  faid,  What  a  'villain  is  this  ?  and  fo  fent  him 
'•  three  angels  to  flop  his  mouth."  Birch's  Memoirs,  vol,  i. 
p.  155. 
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NOTE  [FF],  p.  358. 

THIS  year  the  nation  fufFered  a  great  iofs,  by  the  death 
of  Sir  Francis  Walfingham,  fecretary  of  ftate  ;  a  man 
equally  celebrated  for  his  ability  and  his  integrity.  He  had 
pafied  through  many  employments,  had  been  very  frugal  in 
his  expence,  yet  died  fo  poor,  that  his  family  was  obliged  to 
give  him  a  private  burial.  He  left  only  one  daughter,  firft 
married  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  then  to  the  earl  of  EfTex,  favour- 
ite of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  laftly  to  the  earl  of  Clanricarde  of 
Ireland.  The  fame  year  died  Thomas  Randolph,  who  had 
been  employed  by  the  queen  in  feveral  embaflies  to  Scotland  ; 
as  did  alfo  the  earl  of  Warwic,  elder  brother  to  Leicefter. 

NOTE  [GGJ,  p.  361. 

THIS  action  of  Sir  Richard  Greenville  is  fo  fingular,  as 
to  merit  a  more  particular  relation.  He  was  engaged 
alone  with  the  whole  Spanifh  fleet  of  fifty-three  fail,  which 
had  ten  thoufand  men  on  board  ;  and  from  the  time  the  fight 
began,  which  was  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  to  the  break 
of  day  next  morning,  he  repulfed  the  enemy  fifteen  times, 
though  they  continually  fhifted  their  veflels,  and  boarded  with 
frefh  men.  In  the  beginning  of  the  adtion  he  himfelf  received 
a  wound  ;  but  he  continued  doing  his  duty  above  deck  till 
eleven  at  night,  when  receiving  a  frefh  wound,  he  was  ear- 
ned down  to  be  drefled.  During  this  operation  he  received  a 
fhot  in  the  head,  and  the  furgeon  was  killed  by  his  fide. 
The  Englifh  began  now  to  want  powder;  all  their  fmaJl  arms 
were  broken  or  become  ufclefs ;  of  this  number,  which  were 
but  a  hundred  and  three  at  firit,  forty  were  killed,  and  almoil 
all  the  reft  wounded  j  their  malls  were  beat  overboard,  their 
tackle  cut  in  pieces,  and  nothing  but  a  hulk  left,  unable  to 
move  one  way  or  other.  In  this  fituation  Sir  Richard  pro- 
pofed  to  the  (hip's  company,  to  trull  to  the  mercy  of  God, 
not  to  that  of  the  Spaniards,  and  to  deftroy  the  fhip  wiih 
themfelves,  rather  than  yield  to  the  enemy.  The  mailer  gun- 
ner, and  many  of  the  feamen,  agreed  to  this  defperate  refo- 
lution ;  but  others  oppofed  it,  and  obliged  Greenville  to 
funender  himfelf  prifoner.     He  died  a  few  days  after;  and 

his 
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his  laft  words  were  :  "  Here  die  I,  Richard  Greenville,  with 
"  a  joyful  and  quiet  mind  ;  for  that  I  have  ended  my  life  as 
«'  a  true  foldier  ought  to  do,  fighting  for  his  country,  Queen, 
"religion,  and  honour:  My  foul  willingly  departing  from 
f<  this  body,  leaving  behind  the  lading  fame  of  having  be- 
"  haved  as  every  valiant  foldier  is  in  his  duty  bound  to  do.'* 
Spaniards  loft  in  this  iharp  though  unequal  a&ion,  four 
ihips,  and  about  a  thoufand  men.  And  Greenville's  vefiel 
perilhed  foon  after,  with  two  hundred  Spaniards  in  her. 
Hackluyt's  Voyages,    vol.  ii.    part    2.    p.    169.      Camden, 

P-  S65> 

NOTE  [HH1,  p.  385. 

IT  is  ufual  for  the  fpeaker  to  difqualify  himfelf  for  the 
office  ;  but  the  reafons  employed  by  this  fpeaker  are  fo 
fingular,  that  they  may  be  worth  tranfcribing.  "  My  efiate," 
laid  he,  "  is  nothing  correfpondent  for  the  maintenance  of 
"  this  dignity :  For  my  father  dying  left  me  a  younger  bro- 
"  ther  ;  and  nothing  to  me  but  my  bare  annuity.  Then 
*'  growing  to  man's  efiate  and  fome  fmall  pra&ice  of  the  law, 
"  I  took  a  wife,  by  whom  I  have  had  many  children  ;  the 
"  keeping  of  us  all  being  a  great  impoveriihing  to  my  eftate, 
"  and  the  daily  living  of  us  all  nothing  but  my  daily  induftry. 
"  Neither  from  my  perfon  nor  my  nature  doth  this  choice 
"  arife  :  For  he  that  fupplieth  this  place  ought  to  be  a  maa 
"  big  and  comely,  ftately,  and  weil-fpoken,  his  voice  great, 
"  his  carriage  majeflical,  his  nature  haughty,  and  his  purfe 
"  plentiful  and  heavy  :  But  contrarily,  the  ftature  of  my  body 
"  is  fmall,  myfelf  not  fo  well  fpoken,  my  voice  low,  my  car- 
"  riage  lawyer- like,  and  of  the  common  fa/hion,  my  nature 
"  foft  and  bafhful,  my  purfe  thin,  light,  and  never  yet  plen- 
"  tiful.  —  ■■■  If  Demojihenes,  being  fo  learned  and  eloquent  as 
"  he  was,  one  whom  none  fin-palled,  trembled  to  fpeak  before 
*'  Phocion  at  Jibem  ;  how  much  more  lhall  I,  being  unlearned 
''  and  unlkilful  to  fupply  the  place  of  dignity,  charge,  and 
"  trouble,  to  fpeak  before  fo  many  Pbocions  as  here  be?  Yea, 
*,'  which  is  the  greater!,  before  the  unfpeakable  majelty  and 
<{  facred  perfonage  of  our  dread  and  dear  fovereign :  The 
V  terror  of  whole  countenance  will  appal  and  abafe  even  the 
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"  ftouteft  hearts ;  yea,  whofe  very  name  will  pull  down  the 
•*  greatefl  courage.  For  how  mightily  do  the  eflate  and  name 
**  of  a  prince  dejedt  the  haughtieft  itomach  even  of  their 
•«  greateit  fubjects  r"     D'Ewes,  p.  459. 

NOTE  [II],  p.  392. 

CABBALA,  p.  234.  Birch's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  386. 
Speed,  p.  877.  The  whole  letter  of  Ffiex  is  fo  curious 
and  fo  fpirited,  that  the  reader  may  not  be  difpleafed  to  read 
it.  "  My  very  good  lord ;  Though  there  is  not  that  man 
"  this  day  living,  whom  I  would  fooner  make  judge  of  any 
"  queftion  that  might  concern  me  than  yourfelf,  yet  you  mult 
**  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  that  in  fome  cafes  I  mull:  appeal 
*'  from  all  earthly  judges  :  And  if  in  any;  then  furely  in  this, 
'*  when  the  higheft  judge  on  earth  has  impofed  on  me  the 
•*  heavieft  punilhment  without  trial  or  hearing.  Since  then  I 
"  mull  either  anfvver  your  lordlhip's  argument,  or  elfe  forfake 
*'  mine  own  juft  defence,  I  will  force  mine  aching  head  to  do 
"  me  fervice  for  an  hour.  I  mult  firil  deny  my  difcontent, 
"  which  was  forced,  to  be  an  humourous  difcontent;  and 
"  that  it  was  unfeafonable  or  is  of  fo  long  continuing,  your 
"  lordlhip  fhould  rather  condole  with  me  than  expoltulate  : 
*'  Natural  feafons  are  expected  here  below ;  but  violent  and 
"  unreafonable  ftorms  come  from  above  :  There  is  no  tempeft 
'*  equal  to  the  paffionate  indignation  of  a  prince  ;  nor  yet  at 
**  any  time  fo  unfeafonable  as  when  it  lighteth  on  thofe  that 
"  might  expect  a  harvelt  of  their  careful  and  painful  labours. 
"  He  that  is  once  wounded,  mult  needs  feel  fmart,  till  his 
"  hurt  is  cured,  or  the  part  hurt  become  fenfelef»:  But  cure 
*'  I  expect  none,  her  majefty's  heart  being  obdurate  againit 
"  me;  and  be  without  fenfe  I  cannot,  being  of  flefh  and 
*'  blood.  But,  fay  you,  I  may  aim  at  the  end  :  I  do  more 
"  than  aim  ;  for  1  fee  an  end  of  ail  my  fortunes,  1  have  fet  an 
"  end  to  all  my  defires.  In  this  courfe  do  I  any  thing  f  >r  my 
•*  enemies?  When  I  was  at  court,  I  found  them  abfolutc  ; 
•'  and,  therefore,  I  had  rather  they  fnould  triumph  alone, 
•'  than  have  me  attendant  upon  their  chariots.  Or  do  1  leave 
44  my  friends  ?     When  1  was  a  courdcr,  I  could  yield  them 
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*'  no  fruit  of  my  love  unto  them  ;  and  now,  that  I  am  a  her- 
"  mit,  they  fhall  bear  no  envy  for  their  love  towards  me. 
"  Or  do  I  forfake  myfelf,  becaufe  I  do  enjoy  myfelf  ?  Or  do 
'*  I  overthrow  my  fortunes,  becaufe  I  build  not  a  fortune  of 
"  paper  walls,  which  every  puff  of  wind  bloweth  down  ?  Or 
"  do  I  ruinate  mine  honour,  becaufe  I  leave  following  the 
"  purfuit,  or  wearing  the  falfe  badge  or  mark  of  the  fhadow 
"  of  honour?  Do  I  give  courage  or  comfort  to  the  foreign. 
**  foe,  becaufe  I  referve  myfelf  to  encounter  with  him  ?  Or 
*'  becaufe  1  keep  my  heart  from  bufinefs,  though  I  cannot 
"  keep  my  fortune  from  declining  ?  No,  no,  my  good  lord, 
"  I  give  every  one  of  thefe  confiderations  its  due  weight ;  and 
"  the  more  I  weigh  them,  the  more  I  find  myfelf;  unified  from 
"'  offending  in  any  of  them.  As  for  the  two  laft  objections, 
c<  that  I  forfake  my  country,  when  it  hath  moil  need  of  me, 
"  and  fail  in  that  indiffoluble  duty  which  I  owe  to  my  fove- 
"  reign  ;  I  anfwer,  that  if  my  country  had  at  this  time  any 
*'  need  of  my  public  fervice,  her  majefty,  that  governeth  it, 
"  would  not  have  driven  me  to  a  private  life.  I  am  tied  to 
*'  iny  country  by  two  bonds  ;  one  public,  to  difcharge  care- 
"  fully  and  induftrioufly  that  truft  which  is  committed  to  me  ; 
"  the  other  private,  to'  facrifice  for  it  my  life  and  carcafe, 
"  which  hath  been  nourifhed  in  it.  Of  the  firlt  I  am  free, 
"  being  difmiffid,  difcharged,  and  difabled  by  her  majeity: 
*'  Cf  the  other,  nothing  can  free  me  but  death  ;  and  therefore 
'*  no  occafion  of  my  performance  fhall  fooner  offer  itfelf  but  I 
*'  fhall  meet  it  halfway.  The  indiffoluble  duty  which  I  owe 
"  unto  her  ni^jefty,  is  only  the  duty  of  allegiance,  which  I 
"  never  have,  nor  never  can  fail  in  :  The  duty  of  attendance, 
"  is  no  indiffoluble  duty.  I  owe  her  majefty  the  duty  of  an 
"  earl  and  of  lord  marfhal  of  England.  I  have  been  content 
"  to  doJier  majefty  the  fervice  cf  a  clerk  ;  but  I  can  never 
"  ferve  her  as  a  villain  or  Have.  But  yet  you  fay  I  mufl  give 
"  way  unto  the  time.  So  I  do  ;  for  now  that  I  fee  the  ftorm 
"  come.  I  have  put  myfelf  into  the  harbour.  Seneca  faieth, 
"  we  muft  give  way  to  Fortune  :  I  know  that  Fortune  is  both 
"  blind  and  ftrong,  and  therefore  I  go  as  far  as  I  can  out  of 
"  her  way.     You  fay,  the  remedy  is  not  to  ftrive  :   I  neither 

"  ftrive 
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**  ftrive  nor  feek  for  remedy.  But,  you  fay,  I  mud  yield  and 
"  fubmit:  I  can  neither  yield  myfelf  to  be  guilty,  nor  allow 
"  the  imputation  laid  upon  me  to  be  juft  :  I  owe  fo  much  to 
"  the  Author  of  all  truth,  as  I  can  never  yield  trurh  to  be 
"  falfehood,  nor  falfehood  to  be  truth.  Have  I  given  caufe, 
■'  you  afk  ;  and  yet  take  a  fcandal  when  I  have  done  ?  No  : 
'*  I  gave  no  caufe,  not  fo  much  as  Fimbria's  complaint  again  ft 
"  me  ;  for  I  did  totum  tclum  ccrpore  reaper e  :  Receive  the  whole 
*'  fword  into  my  body.  I  patiently  bear  all,  and  fenfibly  feel 
"  all  that  I  then  received,  when  this  fcandal  was  given  me. 
*'  Nay  more,  when  the  vileft.of  all  indignities  are  done  unto 
"  me,"  &c.  This  noble  letter,  Bacon  afterwards,  in  plead- 
ing again  ft  Effex,  called  bold  and  prefumptuous,  and  dero- 
gatory to  her  majeity.     Birch's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  388. 

NOTE  [KK],  p.  420. 

MO  S  T  of  queen  Elizabeth's  courtiers  feigned  love  and 
defire  towards  her,  and  addreffed  themfcives  to  her  in 
the  ftile  of pafllcn  and  gallantry.  Sir  Waiter  Raleigh,  having 
fallen  into  difgrace,  wrote  the  following  letter  to  his  friend 
Sir  Robert  Cecil,  with  a  view,  no  doubt,  of  having  it  fliewn 
to  the  queen.  "  My  heart  was  never  broke  till  this  day, 
'*  that  I  hear  the  queen  goes  away  fo  far  Off,  whom  I  have 
*'  followed  fo  many  years,  with  fo  great  love  and  defire,  in 
11  fo  many  journeys,  and  am  now  left  bdhind  her  in  a  dark 
"  prifon  all  alone.  While  fhe  v/as  yet  near  at  hand,  that  I 
'*  might  hear  of  her  or:ce  in  two  or  three  days,  my  forrows 
«c  were  the  lefs ;  but  even  now  my  heart  is  caft  into  the  depth 
«'  of  all  mifery.  J,  that  was  wont  to  behold  her  riding  like 
•'  Alexander,  hunting  like  Diana,  walking  like  Venus,  the 
*'  o-entle  wind  blowing  her  fair  hair  about  her  pure  checks, 
"  like  a  nymph,  fometimes  fitting  in  the  fliade  like  a  God- 
"  defs,  fometimes  ringing  like  an  angel,  fometimes  playing 
"  like  Orpheus ;  behold  the  forrow  of  this  world  !  once  amifa 
"hath  bereaved  me  of  all.  O  glory  that  only  lhinc 
*'  misfortune,  what  is  become  of  thy  affurancc  ?  All  wounds 
"  have  fears  but  that  of  fantafie  :  All  affection.  th( 
"  ing  but  that  of  womankind.  Who  ii  the  juJrc  of  friend- 
7  "  A»P 
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"  (hip  but  adverfity,  or  when  is  grace  witneffed  but  in  of- 
"  fences  ?     There  were  no  divinity  but  by  reafon  of  com- 
"  pafiion  :    For  revenges  are  brutiih  and  mortal.     All  thofe 
"  times  paft,  the  loves,  the  fighs,  the  forrows,  the  defires, 
'*  cannot  they  weigh  down   one  frail  misfortune  ?     Cannot 
"  one  drop  of  gall  be  hid  in  fo  great  heaps  of  fvveetnefs?     I 
"  may  then  conclude,  Spes  &  fortuna,  <vahte.     She  is  gone 
**  in  whom  I  trufted ;   and  of  me  hath  not  one  thought  of 
"  mercy,  nor  any  refpect  of  that  which  was.     Do  with  me 
**  now  therefore  what  you  lift.     I  am  more  weary  of  life  than 
"  they  are  defirous  I  fhould  perifh  ;  which,  if  it  had  been  for 
*'  her,  as  it  is  by  her,  I  had  been  too  happily  born.''    Mar- 
den,  657.     It  is   to  be  remarked,  that  this  Nymph,  Venus, 
Goddefs,  Angel,  was  then  about  fixty.     Yet  five  or  fix  years 
after,  fhe  allowed  the  fame  language  to  be  held  to  her.     Sir 
Henry  Unton,  her  ambaflador  in  France,   relates  to  her  a 
converfation  which  he  had  with  Henry  IV.     The  monarch, 
after  having  introduced  Unton   to  his  miftrefs,  the  fair  Ga- 
brielle,  aflced  him  how  he  liked  her.     "  I  anfwered  fparingly 
44  in  her  praife,"  faid  the  minifter,  "  and  told  him,  that  if, 
**  without  offence,  I  might  fpeak.it,  I  had  the  picture  of  a  far 
"  more  excellent  miftrefs,  and  yet  did  her  picture  come  far 
"  fhort  of  her  perfection  of  beauty.     As  you  love  me,  faid  he, 
"  fhew  it  me,  if  you  have  it  about  you.     I  made  fome  diffi- 
"  culties ;  yet  upon  his  importunity  offered  it  to  his  view 
"very  fecretly,  holding  it  Mill  in  my  hand:    He  beheld  it 
*'  with  pafiion  and  admiration,  faying,  that  I  had  reafon,  Je 
*'  me  rends,  protefting,  that  he  had  never  feen  the  like  ;  fo, 
"  with  great  reverence,  he  killed  it  twice  or  thrice,  I  detain- 
"  ing  it  flill  in  my  hand,     Jn  the  end,  with  fome  kind  of 
•*  contention,  he  took  it  from  me,  vowing,  that  I  might  take 
"  my  leave  of  it :  For  he  would  not  forego  it  for  any  treafure  : 
"  And  that  to  polTefs  the   favour  of  the  lively  picture,  he 
*'  would  forfake  all  the  world,  and  hold  himfelf  moft  happy; 
"  with  many  other  moft  paflionate  fpeeches."  Murden,  p.  718. 
For  farther  particulars  on  this  head,  fee  the  ingenious  author 
of  the  Catalogue  of  royal  and  ncble  Authors-,  article  TJftx*    . 
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NOTE  [LL],  p.  441. 

IT  may,  not  be  amifs  to  fubjoin  fome  palTages  of  thefe 
fpeeches  ;  which  may  ferve  to  give  us  a  jult  idea  of  the 
government  of  that  age,  and  of  the  political  principles, 
which  prevailed  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Mr.  Lau- 
rence Hyde  propofed  a  bill,  entituled,  An  act  for  the  expla- 
nation of  the  common  law  in  certain  cafes  of  letters  patent. 
Mr.  Spicer  faid,  This  bill  may  touch  the  prerogative  royal, 
which,  as  I  learned  the  laft  parliament,  is  lb  tranfcendenr, 

that  the of  the  fubjecl  may  not  afpire  thereunto.     Far 

be  it  therefore  from  me,  that  the  fcate  and  prerogative- royal 
of  the  prince  fhould  be  tied  by  me,  or  by  the  ac~t  of  any  other 
fubjeft.  Mr.  Francis  Bacon  faid,  As  to  the  prerogative-royal 
of  the  prince,  for  my  own  part,  I  ever  allowed  of  it ;  and  it 
is  fuch  as  i  hope  will  never  be  diicuifed.  The  queen,  as  ihe 
is  our  fovereign,  hath  both  an  enlarging  and  retraining 
power.  For  by  her  prerogative  fhe  may  let  at  liberty  things 
retrained  by  itatute  law  or  othenvife,  and  fecondly,  by  her 
prerogative  (he  may  reftrain  things  which  be  at  liberty.  For 
the  firlt,  Ihe  may  grant  a  non  cbjiante  contrary  to  the  penal 
]aws.—— — With  regard  to  monopolies  and  fuch  like  cafes, 
the  cafe  hath  ever  been  to  humble  ourfelves  unto  her  majefty, 
and  by  petition  defire  to  have  our  grievances  remedied,  efpe- 
cially  when  the  remedy  toucheth  her  fo  nigh  in  point  of  pre- 
rogative——— I  fay,  and  I  fay  it  again,  that  we  ought  not  to 
deal,  to  judge,  or  meddle  with  her  majelty's  prerogative.  I 
with  therefore  every  man  to  be  careful  of  this  bulinefs.  Dr. 
Bennet  faid,  He  that  goeth  about  to  debate  her  majciry's  pre- 
rogative had  need  to  walk  warily.  Mr.  Laurence  Hyde  faid, 
For  the  bill  itfelf,  I  made  it,  and  I  think  I  ur.derftand  it  : 
And  far  be  it  from  this  heart  of  mine  to  think,  this  tongue  to 
fpeak,  or  thh  hand  to  write  any  thing  either  in  prejudice  or 
derogation  of  her  majelly's  prerogative-royal  and  the  flare. 

■ Mr.  Speaker,  quoth  Serjeant  Harris,  for  ought  I  fee,  the 

houfe  moveth  to  have  this  bill  in  the  nature  of  a  petition.  It 
mufl.  then  begin  with  more  humiliation.  And  truly,  Sir,  the 
bill  is  good  of  itfelf,  but  the  penning  of  it  is  fomewhat  out  of 
couilc.    Mr.  Montagu  faid.  The  matter  is  good  and  honeit, 

and 
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and  I  like  this  manner  of  proceeding  by  bill  well  enough  in 
this  matter.  The  grievances  are  great,  and  I  would  note  only 
unto  you  thus  much,  that  the  laft  parliament  we  proceeded  by 
way  of  petition,  which  had  no  fuccefsful  effect.  Mr.  Francis 
More  faid,  I  know  the  queen's  prerogative  is  a  thing  curious 
to  be  dealt  withal ;  yet  all  grievances  are  not  comparable.  I 
cannot  utter  with  my  tongue  or  conceive  with  my  heart  the 
great  grievances  that  the  town  and  country,  for  which  I  kxve, 
fuffereth  by  fome  of  thefe  monopolies.  It  bringeth  the  general 
profit  into  a  private  hand,  and  the  end  of  all  this  is  beggary 
and  bondage  to  the  fubje^s.  We  have  a  law  for  the  true  and 
faithful  currying  of  leather:  There  is  a  patent  fets  ail  at  li- 
berty; notwithftanding  that  ftatute.  And  to  what  purpofe  is 
it  to  do  any  thing  by  act  of  parliament,  when  the  queen  will 
undo  the  fame  by  her  prerogative  ?  Out  of  the  fpirit  of  hu- 
miliation, Mr.  Speaker,  1  do  fpeak  it,  there  is  no  a£t  of  her's 
that  hath  been  or  is  more  derogatory  to  her  own  majefty,  more 
odious  to  the  fubjedt,  more  dangerous  to  the  commonwealth 
than  the  granting  of  thefe  monopolies.  Mr.  Martin  faid,  I 
do  fpeak  for  a  town  that  grieves  and  pines,  for  a  country  that 
groaneth  and  languilheth  under  the  burthen  of  monltrous  and 
unconfcionable  fubititutes  to  the  monopolitans  of  ftarch,  tin, 
fifh,  cloth,  oil,  vinegar,  fait,  and  I  know  not  what;  nay, 
what  not  ?  The  principaleft  commodities  both  of  my  town 
and  country  are  engroft  into  the  hands  of  thefe  blood-fuckers 
of  the  commonwealth.  If  a  body,  Mr.  Speaker,  being  let 
blood,  be  left  {till  languifhing  without  any  remedy,  how  can 
the  good  eitate  of  that  body  {till  remain  ?  Such  is  the  ftate  of 
my  town  and  country ;  the  traffic  is  taken  away,  the  inward 
and  private  commodities  are  taken  away,  and  dare  not  be 
ufed  without  the  licence  of  thefe  monopolitans.  If  thefe, 
blood-fuckers  be  {till  let  alone  to  {jick  up  the  be{t  and  princi- 
palelt  commodities,  which  the  earth  there  hath  given  us, 
what  will  become  of  us,  from  whom  the  fruits  of  our  own  foil 
and  the  commodities  of  our  own  labour,  which  with  thefweat 
of  our  brows,  even  up  to  the  knees  in  mire  and  dirt,  we  have 
aboured  for,  maH  be  taken  by  warrant  of  fupreme  authority, 
which  the  poor  fubjedt  dare  not  gainfay  ?  Mr.  George  Moore 
Vol.  V.  M  m  faid, 
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faid,  We  know  the  power  of  her  majeily  cannot  be  reftrained 
by  any  aft  ;  why  therefore  ihould  we  thus  talk  ?  Admit  we 
ihould  make  this  flatute  with  a  non  obfiante ;  yet  the  queen 
may  grant  a  patent  with  a  mn  objlante,  to  crofs  this  non  &b- 
Jt^ante.  I  think  therefore  it  agreeth  more  with  the  gravity  and 
wifdom  of  this  houfe  to  proceed  with  all  humblenefs  by  peti- 
tion than  bill.  Mr.  Downland  faid,  As  I  would  be  no  let  or 
over-vehement  in  any  thing,  fo  I  am  not  fottilh  or  fenfelefs  of 
the  common  grievance  of  the  commonwealth.  If  we  proceed 
by  way  of  petition,  we  can  have  no  more  gracious  anfwer, 
than  we  had  the  lail  parliament  to  our  petition.  But  fince  that 
parliament,  we  have  no  reformation  Sir  Kobert  Wroth  faid, 
I  fpeak,  and  I  fpeak  it  boldly,  thefe  patentees  are  worfe  than 
ever  they  were.  Mr.  hay  ward  Towniend  propofed,  that 
they  ihould  make  fuit  to  her  majeily,  not  only  to  repeal  all 
monopolies  grievous  to  the  fubjeft,  but  alfo  that  it  would 
pleafe  her  majeily  to  give  the  parliament  leave  to  make  an 
aft,  that  they  might  be  of  no  more  force,  validity,  or  effeft, 
than  they  are  at  the  common  law,  without  the  flrength  of  her 
prerogative.  Which  though  we  might  now  do,  and  the  aft 
being  fo  reafonable,  we  might  allure  ourfelves  her  majeily 
would  not  delay  the  pairing  thereof,  yet  we,  her  loving  fub- 
jefts,  &c.  would  not  offer  without  her  privity  and  confent  (the 
cattfe  fo  nearly  touching  he*  prerogative)  or  go  about  to  do 
any  fuch  aft. 

On  a  fubfequent  day,  the  bill  againft  monopolies  was  again 
introduced,  and  Mr.  Spicer  faid,  It  is  to  no  purpofe  to  offer 
to  tie  her  majelly's  hands  by  aft  of  parliament,  when  fhe  may 
loofcn  hcrfelf  at  her  pleafure.  Mr.  Davies  faid,  God  hath 
given  that  power  to  abfolute  princes,  which  he  attributes  to 
himfelf.  Dixi  qucd  Dii  ejlis.  (N.  B.  This  axiom  he  applies 
to  the  kings  of  England.)  Mr.  fecretary  Cecil  faid,  J  am  fer- 
vant  to  the  queen,  and  before  I  would  fpeak  and  give  confent 
to  a  cafe  that  fhould  debafe  her  prerogative,  or  abridge  it,  I 
would  wifh  that  my  tongue  were  cut  out  of  my  head.  I  arn 
lure  there  were  law-makers  before  there  were  laws:  (Mean- 
ing, 1  fuppofc,  that  the  fovereign  was  above  the  laws.)  One 
gentleman  went  about  to  poflefs  us,  with  the  execution  of  the 

law 
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law  in  an  ancient  record  of  5  or  7  of  Edward  the  third.  Likely 
enough  to  be  true  in  that  time,  when  the  king  was  afraid  of 
the  fubjeft.  If  you  ftand  upon  law,  and  difpute  of  the  pre- 
rogative, hark  ye  what  Braclon  fays,  Prarogati-vam  nojlram 
nemo  audeat  difputare.  And  for  my  own  part,  I  like  not  thefe 
courfes  fnould  be  taken.  And  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  mould  per- 
form the  charge  her  majefty  gave  unto  you,  in  the  beginning 
of  this  parliament,  not  to  receive  bills  of  this  nature  :  For  her 
niajefty's  ears  be  open  to  all  grievances,  and  her  hands  {branch- 
ed out  to  every  man's  petitions. When  the  prince  difpenfes 

with  a  penal  law,  that  is  left  to  the  alteration  of  fovereignty, 
that  is  good  and  irrevocable.  Mr.  Montague  faid,  I  am  loth 
to  fpeak  what  I  know,  left,  perhaps,  1  mould  difpleafe.  The 
prerogative-royal  is  that  which  is  now  in  queftion,  and  which 
the  laws  of  the  land  have  ever  allowed  and  maintained.  Let 
us  therefore  apply  by  petition  to  her  majefly. 

After  the  fpeaker  told  the  houfe  that  the  queen  had  annul- 
led many  of  the  patents,  Mr.  Francis  More  faid,  1  mult  confefs, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  moved  the  houfe  both  the  laft  parliament  and 
this,  touching  this  point;  but  I  never  meant  (and  I  hope  the 
houfe  thinketh  fo)  to  fet  limits  and  bounds  to  the  prerogative 
royal.  He  proceeds  to  move,  that  thanks  fhould  be  given  to 
her  majefty  ;  and  alfo,  that  whereas  divers  fpeeches  have  been 
moved  extravagantly  in  the  houfe,  which  doubtlefs  have  beea 
told  her  majefty,  and  perhaps  ill  conceived  of  by  her,  Mr. 
Speaker  would  apologize,  and  humbly  crave  pardon  for  the 
fame.  N.  B.  Thefe  extracts  were  taken  by  Townfend,  a 
member  of  the  houfe,  who  was  no  courtier  ;  and  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  fpeeches  feems  rather  to  be  on  the  other  fide :  It 
will  certainly  appear  ftrange  to  us,  that  this  liberty  fhould  be 
thought  extravagant.  However,  the  queen,  notwithstanding 
her  cajoling  the  houfe,  was  Co  ill  fatisfied  with  thefe  proceed- 
ings, that  (he  fpoke  of  them  peevifhly  in  her  concluding 
fpeech,  and  told  them,  that  fhe  perceived  that  private  refpefts 
with  them  were  privately  mafqued  under  public  prefence. 
D'Ewes,  p.  619. 

Th  ere  were  fome  other  topics,  in  favour  of  prerogative,  ftill 

moie.  extravagant,   advanced  in  the  houfe  tfik  parliament. 

M  m  2  When 
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When  the  queflion  of  the  fubfidy  was  before  them,  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant Heyle  faid,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  marvel  much,  that  the  houfe 
ihould  Hand  upon  granting  of  a  fubfidy  or  the  time  of  pay- 
ment, when  all  we  have  is  her  majefty's,  and  fhe  may  lawfully 
at  her  pleafure  take  it  from  us :  Yea,  fhe  hath  as  much  right 
to  all  our  lands  and  goods  as  to  any  revenue  of  her  crown. 
At  which  all  the  houfe  hemmed,  and  laughed,  and  talked. 
Well,  quoth  ferjeant  Heyle,  all  your  hemming  fhall  not  put 
jne  out  cf  countenance.     So  Mr.  Speaker  flood  up  and  faid, 

It  is  a  great  diforder,  that  this  houfe  fhould  be  ufed. So 

the  faid  fe'rjeant  proceeded,  and  when  he  had  fpoken  a  little 
while,  the  houfe  hemmed  again  ;  and  fo  he  fat  down.  In  his 
latter  fpeech,  he  faid,  he  could  prove  his  former  pofition  by 
precedents  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  third,  king  John,  king 
Stephen^  &c.  which  was  the  occafion  of  their  hemming. 
D'Ewes,  p.  633.  It  is  obfervabie,  that  Heyle  was  an  emi- 
nent lawyer,  a  man  of  character.  Winwood,  vol.  i.  p.  29c. 
And  though  the  houfe  in  general  fhewed  their  difapprobation, 
no  one  cared  to  take  him  down,  or  oppofe  thefe  monftrous 
poiitions.  It  was  alfo  averted  this  feffion,  that  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  Roman  conful  was  poffeffed  of  the  power  of  re- 
jecting or  admitting  motions  in  the  fenate,  the  fpeaker  might 
either  admit  or  reject  bills  in  the  houfe.  D'Ewes,  p.  677. 
The  houfe  declared  themfelves  againft  this  opinion ;  but  the 
very  propofal  of  it  is  a  proofat  what  a  low  ebb  liberty  was  at 
that  time  in  England. 

In  the  year  1  ^91 ,  the  judges  made  a  folemn  decree,  that 
England  was  an  abfolute  empire,  of  which  the  king  was  the 
head.  In  confequence  of  this  opinion,  they  determined,  that 
even  if  the  aft  of  the  firft  of  Elizabeth  had  never  been  made, 
the  king  was  fupreme  head  of  the  church  ;  and  might  have 
erected,  by  his  prerogative,  fuch  a  court  as  the  ecclefiaftical 
commiffion  :  For  that  he  was  the  head  of  all  his  fubjeds.  Now 
that  court  was  plainly  arbitrary  :  The  inference  is,  that  his 
power  was  equally  abfolute  over  the  laity,  b'cc  Coke's  Re- 
ports, p.  $.     Caudrey's  cafe. 
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NOTE  [MM],  p.  471. 

WE  have  remarked  before  that  Harrifon,  in  book  Ii, 
chap.  1 1.  fays,  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  there 
were  hanged  fevcnty-two  thoufan-d  thieves  and  rogues  (  bejides 
other  malefu&ori)  -;  this  makes  about  two  thoufand  a  year : 
Bat  in  queen  Elizabeth's  time,  the  fame  author  fays,  there 
were  only  between  three  and  four  hundred  a  year  hanged  for 
theft  and  robbery:  So  much  had  the  times  mended.  But  in 
our  age,  there  are  not  forty  a  year  hanged  for  thofe  crimes  ia' 
all  England.  Yet  Harrifon  complains  of  the  relaxation  of  the 
laws,  that  there  were  fo  few  fuch  rogues  punilhed  in  his  time. 
Our  vulgar  prepofieffion,  in  favour  of  the  morals  of  former 
and  rude  ages,  is  very  abfurd,  and  ill-grounded.  The  fame 
author  fays,  chap.  10.  that  there  were  computed  to  be  io,<-ioo 
gipfies  in  England;  a  fpecies  of  banditti,  introduced  about 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.;  and  he  adds,  that  there  will  be  no 
way  of  extirpating  them,  by  the  ordinary  courfe  of  juflice: 
The  queen  mull  employ  martial  law  againll  them.  1  hat  race 
has  now  almoft  totally  difappeared  in  England  and  even  it) 
Scotland,  where  there  were  fome  remains  of  them  a  few  years 
ago.  However  arbitrary  the  exercife  of  martial  law,  in  the 
crown,  it  appears,  that  nobody  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth  enter- 
tained any  jealoufy  of  it. 

NOTE    [NN],  p.  480. 

TARRffON,  iri'his  Defcripticn  of  Britain,  printed  in  I  5  77, 
has  thi yfdttekaihg paffhge,  chap.  13.  Certes  there  is  no 
prince  in  Europe  that  hath  a  more  beautiful  fort  of  ihips  thau 
the  queen's  majeily  of  England  at  this  prefent ;  and  thofe  ge- 
nerally are  of  fuch  exceeding  force,  that  two  of  them  being 
well  appointed  and  furnifhed  as  they  ought,  will  not  let  to 
encounter  with  three  or  four  of  them  of  other  countries,  and 
either  bowge  them  or  put  them  to  flight,  if  they  may  not 
bring  them  home. The  queen's  highnefs  hath  at  this  pre- 
fent already  made  and  furnifhed  to  the  number  of  one  and 
twenty  great  fhips,  which  lie  for  the  moll  part  in  Gillingham 
rorte.  Befide  thefe,  her  grace  hath  other  in  hand  alio,  of 
8  whom 
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whom  hereafter  as  their  turns  do  come  about,  I  will  not  let  to 
leave  fome  farther  remembrance.  She  hath  likewife  three 
notable  gallies,  the  Speedwell,  the  Tryeright,  and  the  Black 
Galley,  Xvkh  the  fight  whereof,  and  the  reft  of  the  navy- 
royal,  it  is  incredible  to  fay  how  marvelloufiy  her  grace  is  de- 
lighted ;  and  not  without  great  caufe,  fuh  by  their  means  her 
coafts  are  kept  in  quiet,  andfundry  foreign  enemies  pnt  back, 
which  otherwife  would  invade  us.  Jftcr  fpcaking  of  the  mer- 
chant Jhips  which  he  Jays,  are  commonly  cjlimated  at  17  or  18 
hundred,  he  continues.  I  add,  therefore,  to  the  end  all  men 
fhould  nnderttand  fomewhatof  the  great  maffesoftreafure,  daily 
employed  upon  our  navy,  how  there  are  few  of  thofe  fhips  of 
the  fir  ft  and  fecond  fort,  (that  is  of  the  merchant  fhips),  that 
being  apparelled  and  made  ready  to  fail,  are  not  worth  one 
thcufand  pounds  or  three  thoufand  duckats  at  the  lead,  if 
they  fhould  prefently  be  fold.  What  fhall  we  then  think  of 
the  navy-royal,  of  \vhich  fome  one  vefiel  is  worth  two  of  the 

other,  as  the  fhipwright  has  often  told  me. It  is  poffibje 

that  fome  covetous  perfon,  hearing  this  report,  will  either  not 
credit  at  all,  or  fuppofe  money  fo  employed  to  be  nothing 
profitable  to  the  queen's  coffers  ;  as  a  good  hufband  faid  once 
when  he  heard  that  provifions  fhould  be  made  for  armour, 
wifhing  the  queen's  money  to  be  rather  laid  out  to  fome  fpee- 
dier  return  of  gain  unto  her  grace:  But  if  he  wift  that  the 
good  keeping  of  the  fea  is  the  fafeguard  of  our  land,  he  would 
alter  his  cenfure,  and  foon  give  over  his  judgement.  Speaking 
of  the  forcjis.  this  aid  her  fays,  An  infinite  deal  of  wood  hath 
been  defhoyed  within  thefe  few  years,  and  I  dare  afliim,  that, 
ir~  wood  do  go  fo  fafl  to  decay  in  the*  next  hundred  years  of 
grace,  as  they  have  done,  or  are  like  to  do  in  this,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  thai  fea- coal  will  be  good  merchandize  even  in  the  city 
of  London.  Harrifon's  prophecy  was  fulfilled  in  a  very  few 
years:  For  about  161:5,  there  were  200  fail  employed  in  car- 
rying coal  to  \  ondon.     bee  Anderfon,  vol.  i.  p.  494. 
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NOTE  £OOJ,  p.  4S7. 

T  IFE  of  Burleigh  publilhed  by  Collins,  p.  44.  The  au- 
•*->  thor  hints,  that  this  quantity  of  plate  was  confidered 
only  as  fmall  in  a  man  of  Burleigh's  rank.  His  words  are, 
his  plate  was  not  abo-ve  fourteen  or  fifteen  thoufand  pounds  ;  That 
he  means  pounds  weight  is  evident.  For,  by  Burleigh's  will, 
which  is  annexed  to  his  life,  that  nobleman  gives  away  in  le- 
gacies, to  friends  and  relations,  near  four  thoufand  pounds 
-weight,  which  would  have  been  above  twelve  thoufand  pounds 
flerling  in  value.  The  remainder  he  orders  to  be  divided  into 
two  equal  portions  ;  the  half  to  his  eldeft  fon  and  heir ;  the 
other  half  to  be  divided  equally  among  his  fecond  fon  and 
•three  daughters.  Were  we  therefore  to  underftand  the  whole 
value  of  his  plate  to  be  only  i  4  or  i  -jooo  pounds  ilerling,  he 
left  not  the  tenth  of  it  to  the-heir  of  his  family. 

•NOTE   [PPJ,   p.  487. 

HArrisom  fays,  "  the  greateil  part  of  our  building  in  tfie 
i(  cities  and  good  towns  of  England  confiiieth  only  of 
"  timber,  call  over  with  thick  clay  to  keep  out  the  wind. 
•"  Certes,  this  rude  kind  of  building  made  the  Spaniards  in 
"  queen  Mary's  days  to  wonder;  but  chiefly  when  they  faw 
"  that  large  diet  was  ufed  in  many  of  theie  fo  homely  cottages, 
■"  infomuch  that  one  of  no  fmall  reputation  amongft  them, 
tc  faid,  after  this  manner;  Thefe  Englilh,  quoth  he,  have 
<*'  their  houfes  made  of  Hicks  and  dirt,  but  they  fare  commonly 
"  fo  well  as  the  king.  ^Vhereby  it  appeareth,  that  he  liked 
*l  better  of  our  good  fare  in  fuch  coarfe  cabins,  than  of  thsir 
"  own  thin  diet  in  their  princely  habitations  and  palaces. 
"  The  clay  with  which  our  houfes  are  commonly  impannelled 
'•'  is  either  white,  rei,  or  blue."  Book  ii.  chap.  12.  The 
author  adds,  that  the  new  houfes  of  the  nobility  are  commonly 
of  brick  or  ftone,  and  that  glafs-windows  were  beginning  to  be 
,iifed  in  England.  7 
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NOTE  [Q_QJ>P-49°- 

TH  E  following  are  the  words  of  Roger  Afcham,  tie 
queen's  preceptor.  "  It  is  your  fhame  (I  fpealc  to  you 
"  all,  you  young  gentlemen  of  England),  that  one  rhaid 
f*.  mould  go  beyond  ye  all  in  excellency  of  learning  and  know- 

"  ledge  of  divers  tongues.     Point  out  fix  of  the  belt  given 

"  gentlemen  of  this  court,  and  all  they  together  mow  not  fo 
"  much  good  will,  fpcnd  not  fo  much  time,  bellow  not  {o 

."  many  hours  daily,  orderly,  and  conftantly,  for  the  cncreafe 
tc  of  learning  and  knowledge  as  doth  the  queen's  majeity 
"  herfelf.  Yea  1  believe,  that,  beiides  her  perfect  readinefs 
"  in  Latin,  Italian,  French,  and  Spanifti,  fhe  readeth  here 
tc  now  at  Windfor  more  Greek  every  day,  than  fome  preben- 
*'  dary  of  this  church  doth  Latin  in  a  whole  week. — Amongft 
*'  all  the  benefits  which  God  hath  bleifed  me  withal,  next  the 
"  knowledge  of  ChrifVs  true  religion,  I  count  this  the  greateft, 
"  that  it  pleafed  God  to  call  me  to  be  one  poor  minifler  in  fet- 
*■'  ting  forward  thefe  excellent  gifts  of  learning,"  &c.  Page 
2  j.2.  Truly,  fays  Harrifon,  it  is  a  rare  thing  with  us  now  to 
hear  of  a  courtier  which  hath  but  his  own  language  ;  and  to 
fay  how  many  gentlewomen  and  ladies  there  are  that,  befides 
found  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  are  thereto 
no  lefs  fkilful  in  the  Spanilh,  Italian,  and  French,  or  in  fome 
one  of  them,  it  refteth  not  in  me,  fith  I  am  perfuaded,  that  a3 
the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  do  furmount,  in  this  behalf,  fo 
thefe  come  little  or  nothing  at  all  behind  them,  for  their  parts; 
which  induilry  God  continue,— —/.The  ftranger,  that  entereth 
in  the  court  of  England  upon  the  faaden,  (hall  rather  imagine 
himfelf  to  come  inco  fome  public  fchool  of  the  univerfity, 
where  many  give  ear  to  one  that  readeth  unto  them,  than  into 
a  prince's  palace,  if  you  confer  thus  with  thofe  of  other  na- 
tions.    Defcripiion   of  Britain,  book  ii.  chap.  19.     By  this 

.  account,  the  court  had  profited  by  the  example  of  the  queen  : 
The  fober  way  of  life  pradlifed  by  the  ladies  of  Elizabeth's 
court  appear?  from  the  fame  author.  Reading,  fprhning,  and 
needle- work  occupied  the  elder;  mufic  the  younger.   Id.  ibid. 
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